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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


''  A  Book  about  Shakspeare  is  a  literary  want^^  of  England  as 
much  as  of  Germany;  and  especially  a  work  written  on  the  high 
principles  of  aesthetical  criticism.  In  this  country,  indeed,  much 
labour  has  been  spent  of  late  years  upon  Shakspeare,  but  it  has 
confined  itself  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  either  to  elucidating  the 
external  history  of  the  works  of  oar  great  national  dramatist,  or 
to  philological  illustrations  of  his  allusions  to  the  temporary  mat- 
ters of  by-gone  customs,  costume,  and  phraseology.  Little,  if 
any  thing,  has  been  done  since  the  days  of  Coleridge,  HazUtt, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  Wilson,  to  trace  the  eternal  principles  and 
ideas  which  gave  birth  to  and  still  vitalize  the  imperishable  pro- 
ductions of  Shakspeare.  And  although  the  high  praise  of  bring- 
ing about  a  truer  estimate  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Shak- 
speare, and  of  the  artistic  perfection  of  his  compositions,  must 
be  awarded  to  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  the  rest,  still  it  was  from 
the  purer  and  deeper  fountain  of  German  criticism  that  they 
themselves  drew  the  dear  waters  of  a  refined  taste  and  exquisite 
judgment  with  which  they  irrigated  the  literary  mind  of  Eng- 
land. 

Li  England,  Shakspeare  is  read  by  many,  and  is  talked  of  by 

^        more,   but  it  is  in  Germany  that  he  is  studied,   and  studied 

too  on  the  pregnant  and  instructive  principles  of  a  truly  phi- 
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losophical  criticism.  Whether  any  of  the  several  results  of 
this  study  exhaust  the  truth  may  be  questionable;  but  that 
all  are  trutliful^  and  well  calculated  to  lead  to  a  deeper  and 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  whole^  will  be  generally  allowed.  The 
present  work  seems,  on  this  account,  likely  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  English  student  of  Shakspeare,  but  especially  because  it 
attempts  to  discover  the  leading  ideas  which  Shakspeare  may  have 
had  before  him  in  the  composition  of  his  plays.  Many,  per- 
haps, who  will  be  most  disposed  to  question  the  successfulness  of 
the  attempt,  may  be  led  by  it  to  more  felicitous  essays  of 
their  own.  At  any  rate  it  will  serve  to  familiarize  the  reader 
with  higher  principles  of  sesthetical  criticism  than  are  generally 
to  be  met  with  in  our  national  estimates  of  Shakspeare. 

Whether  the  valuable  introductions  of  Collier  to  the  several 
plays,  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  might  or  not  have  modified 
any  of  Dr.  Ulrici's  historical  opinions — as,  for  instance,  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth, "  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  They  were  unpublished  at  the  date  of  Dr. 
Ulrici's  work.  The  Translator,  however,  would  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  "  Shakspeare  Library,''  by 
Collier,  which  contains  most  of  the  original  novels  and  tales  on 
which  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  founded  his  several  dramas. 
Instead  of  the  work  of  Echtermeyer  and  Simrock,  the  English 
reader  will  consult  the  "  Shakspeare  Library." 

As  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  Mysteries,  or  religious 
Plays,  the  Translator  appends  the  following  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
they  still  exist.  Though,  in  obedience  to  the  Synod  of  Mexico,  the 
clergy  are  no  longer  themselves  impersonators  of  the  religious 
story,  the  Jesuits,  apparently,  still  avail  themselves  of  its  objective 
and  sensuous  teaching  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  powerful 
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but  slower  trainiug  by  the  intellectual  inculcation   of  religious 
truths. 

"  Trichinopoly  is  the  strong  hold  of  popery  in  Southern  India, 
and  aspires  to  be  what  Madura  was  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  As  I  entered  the  town  I  obsen^ed  a  gaudily 
decorated  temporary  theatre  in  the  open  air,  exactly  like  the  thea- 
trical booths  wliich  I  have  often  seen  when  a  boy  in  a  county  fair 
in  England,  except  that  this  was  surmounted  by  the  cross.  And 
here  the  popish  priests  exhibit  to  their  miserably  deluded  prose- 
lytes some  so-called  sacred  drama ;  ^  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,^ 
or  it  may  be  his  battle  with  the  same  arch-enemy  over  the  body 
of  Moses,  or  I  know  not  what  other  parody  of  unspeakable 
things." 

The  Translator  must  beg  of  the  reader  to  correct  before  perusal, 
the  errata  given  in  a  subsequent  page,  and  kindly  to  excuse  them 
and  any  bibliograpliical  errors,  on  the  ground  of  the  Translator's 
distance  from  London  during  the  printing  of  the  chief  portion  of 
the  work. 

A.  J.  W.  M. 
London,   \ At h  March,   1846. 
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!Maxy  causes  have  contributed  to  render  a  book  about  Shakspeare 
a  literary  want.  Since  August.  W.  Sclilegel  delivered  his  celebrated 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,  much  luis  bi^n  done 
both  for  the  liistory  and  for  the  just  aj)]rreciation  of  the  great 
IKX't,  not  only  in  Genniniy,  where  the  distinguished  labours  of 
Tieck  desen-e  especial  mention,  but  also  in  England.  In  France, 
too,  Shakspeare  has  been  welcomed  and  lus  merits  acknowledged. 
I  allude  merely  to  such  works  as — 

AV.  Ilazlitt's  Giaracters  of  Shaksi)eare's  Plays.     LSI 7. 

Nath.  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  His  Times,  including  the  Bio- 

gniphy  of  the  ]\M»t,  Criticisms  on  liis  Genius  and  Writings, 

&c.  2  vols.  4to.     Lond.  1818. 
Tlie  same:  Memorials  of  Shakspeare.     Lond.  1828. 
f('      Rob.   ^ares.     A  Glossary  or  CJollection  of  Words,  Phrases, 

Names  and  Allusions  to  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.  which  have 

been  thought  to  recjuire  illustration  in  the  works  of  English 

authors,   particularly   Shaks}>care   and  his  Contemporaries. 

1823. 
Aug.  Skottowe.     Tlie  Jiife  of  Shakspeare,  with  Essays  on  his 

Dramatic  Plots,  &c.     182L 
Th.  Warton.     The  History  of  English  Poetrj'.     A  new  edition. 

Lond.  182  k  4  vols. 
J.  Payne  Collier.     The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poctr}'  to 

the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  Amials  of  the  Stage  to  the 

Kestoration,  3  vols.     Lond.  1831. 
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J.  Payne  Collier.    New  Pacts  regarding  the  Life  of  Shakspeare. 

In  a  Letter  to  Th.  Amyot,  Esq.     Lond.  1835. 
New  Particulars  regarding  the  Works   of 

Shakspeare.     In  a  Letter  to  the  Eev.  ADyce.    Lond.  1836. 
Mrs.   Jameson.     Characteristics   of  Women^   2  vols.     Lond. 

1832.     Translated  into  German  by  Wagner.     Leipz.  1834. 
James  Boaden.     On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  identifying  the 

person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     Lond.  1837. 
Coleridge.     Literary  Reviews,  &c. 
Charles  Lamb.     Essays  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare  in  the 

Essays  of  Elia. 
Thomas  Price.     The  Wisdom  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare. 
Villemain.     Cours  de  Litterature  Pran9aise.     Bruxelles,  1834. 
Chateaubriand.     Essais  sur  la  Litterature  Anglaise.     Appendix 

to  the  Translation  of  Milton.     Paris,  1836. 
Ch.  Magnin.     Les  Origines  du  Theatre  Modeme,  etc.  tom.  i. 

Par.  1838. 

What  has  appeared  in  Germany  need  not  be  here  mentioned  by 
me.  Of  the  olden  Shakspeare-Literature,  down  to  the  year 
1823,  an  accurate  census  will  be  found  in  the  "  Erlauterungen"  of 
Fr.  Horn. 

Most  of  the  EngUsh  works  in  the  above  list  have  been  written 
under  the  conviction  that  a  nice  and  accurate  knowledge  of  con- 
temporary art  is  requisite  for  a  correct  understanding  of  Shak- 
speare. It  had  been  seen  that  the  grand  tree  of  Shakspeare's 
poesy  could  never  have  flourished  in  any  other  than  a  good  and 
rich  soil— a  soil  so  rich,  indeed,  that  its  luxuriant  fertility 
must  necessarily  have  produced  many  other  like  excellent  fruits. 
Accordingly,  the  composition  of  these  liistorical  treatises  has  been 
accompanied  with  valuable  editions  of  the  dramas  of  the  earUer 
and  later  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare.  Tims,  besides  Gifford's 
Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  Ford  and  Shirley,  and  the  collected 
works  of  Marlowe,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  others,  we  must 
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particularly  mention  A.  Dyce^s  editions  of  G.  Peele  (1829), 
Webster  (1830),  and  R.  Greene  (1831).  The  edition  of  Ben 
Jonson,  recently  published  by  Moxon,  with  the  introductory 
memoir  by  Barry  Cornwall,  has  not  yet  reached  my  hands.  And 
so  too,  unfortunately  the  Collection  of  English  Miracle-Plays,  or 
Mysteries,  &c.,  by  William  Marriott,  (Basle,  1838),  did  not 
appear  before  half  of  the  present  work  had  been  printed :  it  docs 
however  confirm  what  I  have  advanced  concerning  these  first 
beginnings  of  dramatic  art.  But  it  is  to  Payne  Collier  that 
Shakspeare  and  the  history  of  the  English  drama  is  most 
largely  indebted.  By  his  careful  and  diligent  research  among 
the  public  and  private  libraries  of  England,  and  particularly  tliat 
of  Bridgewater  House,  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  many 
an  important  document,  and  thereby  he  lias  not  only  confirmed 
much  that  was  previously  doubtful,  but  has  also  brought  to 
light  many  new  and  unexpected  particulars.  By  these  he  has 
rendered  the  biography  of  Shakspeare,  and  especially  the  chro- 
nology of  his  dramatic  works,  much  less  conjectural  than  it 
formerly  was.  This  was  groimd  which  English  labourers  alone 
could  work  successfully.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  do  them 
no  great  injustice  in  saying,  that  it  is  Germany,  and  particu- 
larly Schlegel  and  Tieck,  that  have  introduced  a  better  spirit  and 
a  livelier  interest  into  this  domain.  At  least  it  is  very  pleas- 
ing to  see  how  many  of  Tieck's  conjectures  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  discoveries  of  Collier  and  others.  In  criticism,  too,  these 
German  scholars  have  led  the  way  with  the  very  best  examples. 
Tieck  especially  has  the  merit  of  having  in  his  translations  collated 
the  readings  of  the  old  Quarto  and  the  Folio,  and  thereby 
sweeping  away  the  chaff  of  the  arbitrary,  and  for  the  most  part 
prosaic  corrections  of  the  English  Editors.  How  greatly  he 
has  thereby  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  poet  may  be 
judged,  for  instance,  from  his  Macbeth. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  aesthetics  and  pldlosophical  criticism. 
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have  in  Germany  at  least  made  considerable  progress  since  the 
days  of  Schclling,  Solger,  &c.  The  new  philosophy  has  disused 
itself  to  loot  upon  art  merely  as  the  cheerful  play  of  the  imitative 
faculty,  whose  liighest  end  is  simply  the  recreation  of  toil-wcivried 
humanity.  It  is  no  longer  regfurded  as  a  paradox,  to  maintain, 
that  in  art,  the  noblest,  cliiefest,  and  fairest  flowers  of  the  human 
mind  expand  themselves, — tliat  it  is  a  chamiel  of  divine  revehition 
— a  lever  for  the  advancement  of  the  history  of  tlie  species  to- 
wards its  last  great  end.  And  above  all,  the  conviction  is  now 
pretty  general,  that  the  depth  of  the  christian  mind  comj)relieuds 
the  greatest  treasures  of  the  true  materials  of  art,  and  that  no 
works  but  such  as  are  intimately  and  purely  pervaded  with  this 
spirit  can  make  a  just  claim  to  the  liigh  dignity  of  a  work  of  art. 

Li  two  respects  the  present  work  seems  to  me  calculated  to 
meet  a  want  in  our  present  German  literature*  It  proposes  to 
make  the  science  world  of  Germany  acquainted  with  the  residts 
of  the  historical  researches  of  Englislimen,  and  also  to  exhibit  in 
its  historical  foundation,  development,  and  attendant  circumstances, 
the  great  liistorical  fact  which  lies  eternally  present  before  us  in 
the  poetry  of  Shakspeare.  And  besides  this,  it  was  my  wish  to 
give  an  estimate  of  Shakspeare,  from  tlie  high  points  of  view  of 
modem  sesthetics, — of  chrtHtian  sesthetics,  I  would  rather  say, 
did  I  not  fear  that  at  this  word  many  would  begin  to  cry  out, 
Pietism !  Pietism !  and  begin  to  argue,  that  I  made  of  the  great 
poet,  who  as  such  could  be  no  Christian,  a  prosel}i:e,  or  even  a 
Pietist,  wliile  others  would  say  that  I  had  made  him  out  a  poor 
sinner,  before  the  tribunal  of  a  religious  and  moral  pedantr\'. 
But  I  have  done  neither ;  even  because  he  was  himself  a  good 
Christian,  and  so  confessed  himself  a  sinner.  I  have  tlierefore 
confined  mys(.'lf  to  sot  forth  the  profundity  and  sublimity  of  liis 
poetical  \dew  of  life,  which  was  simply  on  this  accoimt  sublime 
and  profoimd,  because  it  was  Cluistian,  and  Christian  also,  even 
because  it  was  profound  and  sublime.     Por  tliis  reason,  my  first 
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endeavour  has  been  to  point  out  the  organic  gravitating  centre  of 
each  of  his  dramas,  i.  e,  to  discover  in  each  tliat  inmost  secret 
spark  of  life,  that  unity  of  idea,  which  preeminently  constitutes  a 
work  of  art  a  living  creation  in  the  world  of  beauty.  But  I 
have  also  subjected  his  poetry  to  an  historical  as  well  as  to  an 
ffisthetical  criticism;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fix  not 
only  its  true  posifion  on  the  borders  of  the  16  th  century,  but 
also  its  true  relation  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  For 
this  end,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for  me  to  determine  what 
was  Shakspeare's  own  conception  of  the  essence  of  the  tragic, 
comic,  and  historic  drama;  or,  what  is  the  same,  to  shew  that  a 
true  sesthetical  notion  was  the  basis  of  each  actual  manifestation. 

Lastly,  I  believed  that  I  should  be  able  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  secret  of  the  marvellous  poems  of  Shakspeare,  if  I 
WCTC  likewise  to  consider  them  as  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the 
poetry  of  (Joethe  and  Calderon. 

In  the  mere  liistorical  portion  of  my  work  it  is  manifest  that 
my  task  is  simply  to  appreciate  and  to  put  rightly  together  the 
existing  materials.  Out  of  England  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  fresh  data,  and  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
visit  that  country.  For  the  mere  facts,  therefore,  and  for  them 
alone,  Malone,  Steevens,  Chalmers,  and  others,  and  particularly 
Drake,  Skottowe,  and  Collier,  must  answer.  For  all  the  rest — 
for  historical  combination,  i.  e,  conjectures,  &c.,  I  must  stand  on 
my  own  responsibility. 

I  am  too  well  aware  that  the  philosophers  par  excellence  will 
be  able  to  see  no  depth  in  my  book,  either  because  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  absolute  profoundness  of  their  own  philosophy,  or 
because  it  adopts  a  freedom  from  a  strict  pliilosoj)liical  form,  or 
rather  from  what  they  at  present  cjJl  so.  I  would,  however,  beg 
leave  to  remind  them  that  the  expression  of  jesthetical  ideas  must 
at  least  precede  a  system  of  cesthetics,  and  I  would  also  ask, 
wliether  an  aesthetical  system,  which  is  not  merely  philosophically 
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conceived,  but  also  based  on  the  finn  foundation  of  history,  is  not 
preferable  to  every  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philologers  of 
the  history  of  art  will  be  disappointed  to  find  my  book  not  decked 
out  with  an  array  of  great  erudition,  notes,  emendations,  and  all 
the  usual  cram  of  historical  and  critical  trifles.  As  to  quotations, 
I  have  purposely  abstained  from  them,  except  where  a  new  or 
probably  hitherto  doubtful  fact  is  brought  forward,  or  where  it 
seemed  desirable  to  enable  the  reader  himself  to  judge  of  the 
weight  of  authorities.  Endless  reading — great  stores  of  histori- 
cal, grammatical,  and  critical  learning,  no  man  can  make  a  display 
of  who  does  not  possess  them,  and  yet,  if  modesty  allow,  I  might 
beg  of  these  ''  masters  "  to  look  a  Uttle  closer,  and  try  whether 
they  cannot  find  even  here  much  of  what  they  seek. 

In  conclusion,  I  liave  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  S.  H. 
Spiker  and  Dr.  G.  Priedlander :  to  the  former,  for  the  ready  kind- 
ness with  which  he  opened  to  me  Ids  rich  Ubrary  of  English  works, 
and  to  the  latter,  for  the  obUging  friendship  with  which  not  only 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  on  many  previous  ones,  he  has  hastened 
to  supply  my  wants  from  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

II.  ULEICI. 
Halle,  Jan.  1839. 
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DRAMATIC   ART. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
DRAMA,  BEFORE  SHAKSPEARE. 

All  art  is  in  its  rise  connected  with  Religion :  a  proof  of  its  divine 
origin  as  a  mediate  and  secondary  revelation.  However  strange 
the  assertion  may  sound  in  the  present  state  of  dramatic  art,  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that  the  Church  was  the  birth-place  of  the  modem 
drama.  If  we  overlook  the  pieces  which,  after  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, were  frequently  represented  in  the  nunneries,  and  the  brief 
spectacles  which,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  were  exhibited 
by  monks  and  nuns  at  the  funerals  of  their  abbots  and  abbesses, 
and  the  Pantomimes  and  Mummings  which  in  all  ages  princes 
and  lords,  as  well  as  the  common  people,  loved  and  practised  on 
festive  occasions,  we  must  place  the  first  b^innings  of  the  modem 
drama  in  the  so-called  Mysteries  or  Miracle-plays  The  origin  of 
these  is  very  ancient,  and  is  connected  with  the  custom  of  the 
medissval  church,  for  a  deacon  to  stand  before  the  ambo  during 
the  reading  of  the  Lessons,  and  to  hold  up  a  roU,  which,  on  the 
side  turned  towards  the  congregation,  displayed  a  figured  represen- 
tation of  the  particular  portion  of  Scripture  which  was  being  read, 
m  order  that  those  who  did  not  understand,  or  could  not  readily 
follow  the  words,  might,  by  looking  at  the  painting,  be  instracted 
in  the  contents  of  the  lesson — ^be  reminded  of  it,  and  so   be 
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religiously  and  morally  improved*.  A  like  cause  led,  in  the 
fourth  century,  to  the  practice  of  adorning  the  walls  of  churches 
with  mosaic  representations  of  subjects  drawn  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  while,  in  answer  to  the  objection  to  such  practices 
as  heathenish,  it  was  urged  that  these  paintings  were  designed  to 
serve  as  "  biblia  pauperum,''  and  thereby  to  bring  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  poor  and  illiterate. 
But  the  practice  did  not  stop  here ;  and  this  pictorial  instruction 
gave  way  gradually  to  symbolical  representations  by  living  persons, 
and  ultimately  to  dramatic  exhibitions  in  the  proper  sense ;  which, 
however,  as  pieces  of  art,  were  extremely  rude.  These  scenic  repre- 
sentations were  given,  from  the  very  first,  not  only  in  the  halls  and 
chapels  of  cloisters,  but  also  in  churches,  and  occasionally  also  in 
the  streets  and  other  public  places,  by  the  clergy  themselves.  The 
favourite  subjects  were,  the  life  of  Christ,  His  nativity,  passion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension ;  or  such  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  were  suited  for  exhibition,  while  the  Apocrypha, 
and  the  later  holy  legends,  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  equally 
favourite  subjects. 

In  England  there  is  direct  evidence  of  the  representation  at 
Dunstable  of  the  Life  of  St.  Katherine,  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  before  the  year  1110  :  it  is  therefore  beyond 
doubt  that  Miracle-plays  were  common  in  that  country  in  the 
eleventh  century.  To  judge  of  their  nature  from  what  we  know  of 
them,  they  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  cmbodjing  of 
the  sacred  histories,  or  rudely  dramatised  narratives,  in  which  the 
scenes  followed  each  other  in  the  same  order  as  the  events  of  the 
original,  and  were  accompanied,  wherever  possible,  by  the  very 
words  of  Holy  Writ.  Tliey  were  consequently  wholly  devoid  of 
proper  dramatic  action,  while  a  decidedly  epic  tone  and  colouring 
predominated  throughout.      The    representation  was    generally 

*  This  is  the  probable  cause  or  occasion  which  gaye  rise  to  these  spectacles  in 
the  early  church.  The  compositioii  of  religions  dramas,  at  so  early  a  date  that 
the  Xpurrhs  murx"'^  >>  ascribed — though  wrongfully,  in  aU  probability — to  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  the  endeavour  of  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  by  the  exhibition 
of  Miracle-plays,  to  withdraw  the  people  from  attending  the  profane  spectacles  of 
dancing,  music,  pantomimes,  and  mummings,  to  which  Warton  (History  of  Eng. 
Poetry,  iii.  195),  and  Collier  (History,  ii.  126),  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  Mysteries,  are  without  doubt  oo-operating  circumstances. 
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opened  by  a  kind  of  prologue  or  proclamation,  but  the  single 
pieces  which  followed  were  extremely  short,  and  probably  only  so 
many  distinct  and  independent  scenes  arranged  in  a  series  like  the 
cantos  of  an  epos,  without  any  thing  like  transition  or  connection. 
The  Towneley  collection,  for  instance,  opens  with  the  Fall  of 
Lucifer ;  in  the  next  piece,  God  the  Father  appears,  and  announc- 
ing Himself  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  begins  the  Ccreation ;  after 
a  hymn  of  praise  from  the  cherubim.  He  descends  from  His  throne 
and  goes  off  the  scene.  Thereupon  Lucifer  takes  possession  of 
the  throne,  and  caUs  upon  the  other  angels  to  obey  him ;  while 
they  are  disputing,  God  the  Father  returns,  and  drives  Satan  and 
his  adherents  to  Hell.  Then  follows  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  so 
on.  This  epical  cast  the  Miracle-plays  still  retained,  even  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  they  had  increased  so  greatly  in  outward 
bulk  tliat  the  representation  of  the  Creation,  for  instance,  at 
Skinners'  Wells,  in  1409,  lasted,  agreeably  to  sacred  history,  a 
whole  week ;  and  when  at  Chester  a  cycle  of  Mysteries  compre- 
hended the  whole  history  of  the  world  from  the  fall  of  Lucifer  to 
the  last  Judgment.  The  Miracle-plays  of  Chester  were  particu- 
larly famous,  and,  from  a.  d.  1268,  were  regularly  exhibited  at 
first,  as  Collier  attempts  to  shew,  in  French  (though  perhaps  also 
in  Latin),  but  after  1338,  in  English.  The  oldest  existing  MS, 
"  The  History  of  Christ's  Descent  into  HeU,  after  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,''  belongs  to  the  times  of  Edward  III.,  and 
a  MS.  of  thirty  pieces  is  extant,  which  dates  with  the  reign  of  the 
pious  Henry  VL* 

This  custom,  as  was  from  its  very  nature  to  be  expected,  led 
gradually  to  abuse.  However  correct  may  have  been  the  view  at 
first,  that  such  plays  were  an  excellent  means  of  instructing  the 
people,  and  even  though  popes  and  bishops  may  have  granted  an 
indulgence  of  1000  years  to  such  as  might  attend  the  representa- 

*  This  is  the  Towneley  collection,  consisting  apparently  of  public  pieces  repre- 
sented at  Widkirk  Abbey.  Two  other  collections,  besides  a  few  single  pieces, 
hsTC  descended  to  modem  times  ;— one,  of  forty-two  pieces,  which  were  exhibited 
at  Coventry,  the  MS.  of  which  belongs  to  the  times  of  Henry  VII. ;  the  other 
is  the  Chester  collection,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces,  of  which  three  MSS. 
exist  of  the  several  years  1595,  1600,  1617.— Collier,  ii.  137  and  227. 
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tion  throughout  of  the  Chester  cycle,  yet  their  rapid  declension  into 
bad  taste,  coarseness,  and  immorality,  was  a  natural  consequence 
both  of  the  thing  itself  and  of  the  character  of  the  times.  This 
corruption  began  with  the  attempt  to  exhibit  the  scriptural  story 
more  and  more  in  detail,  while  a  license  was  gradually  assumed  of 
mixing  up  with  them,  and  interpolating,  allusions  to  existing 
manners,  and  other  incongruous  matters*.  'WTicn  we  find  that 
in  the  representation  of  the  Fall^  Adam  and  Eve  appeared  on  the 
stage  perfectly  naked,  and  in  the  next  scene  with  aprons  of  fig- 
leaves  ;  when  we  read  the  coarse  insults  of  Abel  which  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Cain,  and  how  Noah,  after  carrying  his  wife  into 
the  ark,  is,aftera  long  wrangling,  greeted  witha  smart  box  on  the 
earst,  we  cannot  but  approve  of  the  decree  of  the  Mexican 
Synod,  confljmed  by  the  Pope  in  1589,  by  which  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  such  spectacles.  Before  this  date^ 
indeed,  many  of  the  parts  had  abready  fallen  to  the  students  and 
children  of  the  choir,  but  now  the  entire  representation  was  aban- 
doned to  them.  Generally,  however,  the  taste  for  them  had  been 
declining  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  exhi- 
bitions had  become  less  frequent  everywhere,  and  entirely  ceased 
at  Chester  in  1577,  at  Coventry  in  1591,  at  York  and  Newcastle  in 
1598 ;  they  continued  longest  at  Lancaster,  Preston,  and  Kendall, 
having  survived  there  down  to  the  first  years  of  James;  about 
which  date,  also,  the  Beligious  musical  dramas— the  so-called 
Oratorios,  arose  out  of,  and  completely  superseded  them,  in  Italy. 
With  this  ecclesiastical  and  religious  commencement  of  dramatic 
art,  however,  a  popular  element  quickly  associated  itself.  Not 
merely  were  the  Mysteries  themselves  so  for  secularized,  that  in  the 
larger  towns  they  were  at  an  early  date  acted  also  by  the  guilds 
and  corporations,  but  as  soon  as  a  taste  had  been  once  awakened 
for  dramatic  exhibitions,  they  became  a  r^ular  part  of  all  public 
festivities,  whether  designed  in  honour  of,  or  for  the  amusement 
of  the  sovereign,  nobles,  &c.  or  for  any  other  secular  object. 
Profane  Mummings  and  Mimes  were  without  doubt  as  old,  if  not 
older,  than  the  Miracle-plays.  Such  were  no  doubt  the  first  rude 
beginnings  of  dramatic  composition  into  which  order  and  regu- 

*  Collier,  ii.  150,  &c. 

t  See  the  Extracts  in  CoUier,  ii.  158,  160,  163. 
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krity  were  gradually  introduced.  Dumb-shows  of  this  kind  were 
in  all  probability  the  plays  in  vogue  at  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Third,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  Ludi  domini 
regU.  Historical  and  all^orical  characters  represented  some 
appropriate  story  or  event  on  moveable  stages,  erected  for  the 
occasion,  in  the  public  streets,  courts,  and  halls;  and  sove- 
reigns and  nobles  were  greeted,  on  their  arrival  at  any  city  or 
cloister,  with  an  address  from  a  Hector,  a  Julius  Ceesar,  an  Arthur, 
a  Charlemagne,  &c.,  delivered  from  a  raised  platform  or  stage 
(Warton,  iii.  37;  Collier,  ii.  261).  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  companies 
of  strolling  players,  for  the  most  part  in  the  pay  of  the  wealthy 
nobles,  became  common,  speeches  in  verse  and  prose  were  intro- 
duced into  the  pantomimic  exhibitions,  though  as  yet  they  were 
only  irregularly  interspersed.  The  practice  was,  however,  gra- 
dually so  far  extended,  that  dialogue  regularly  alternated  with 
pantomime ;  that  being  first  indicated  in  dumb-show  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  more  fully  developed  in  the  dialogue  and  action. 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  English  drama  reaches 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  second  dates  from 
the  union  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  religious  original  with  its  secular 
element ;  while  the  third,  commencing  with  the  influence  of  the 
study  of  classical  antiquity,  closes  with  the  appearance  of  Shak- 
speare  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

It  was  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  Moral 
play 9  first  appeared — an  event  which  may  unhesitatingly  be  r^arded 
as  marking  an  epoch.  For  the  Moralities,  as  they  subsequently 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
gradual  decay  of  a  taste  for  the  Miracle-plays,  although  it  was  from 
them  in  part  that  they  themselves  derived  their  origin.  Eor  the 
natural  desire  to  give  greater  variety  and  attraction  to  these 
exhibitions,  which  were  so  constantly  recurring,  gradually  led  to 
the  practice  of  introducing  in  the  Mysteries  the  favourite  allego^ 
rical  characters  of  the  lay  pageants.  Thus,  in  the  eleventh  piece  of 
the  Coventry  collection,  we  meet  with  Veritas,  Justitia,  Pax,  and 
Misericordia,  while  Death  is  personified  in  three  of  the  following 
pieces.  Out  of  the  church  especially  this  innovation  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  the  allegorical  characters  of  Sin  and  Death,  Faith, 


Hope,  and   Cliarity,  the  cliief    virtues  and   vices,  goon  became 

iefiding  parts  of  the  piece,  imd  ultimately  absorbed  the  historical 

r  matter*     The  Moralitirs,  therefore,  aro.^e  in  part  out  of  the  com- 

bmation  of  the  Mysteries  witli  the  lay-pageants  *     The  Devil  and 

Vice  (called  also  Iniquity^  Sin^  Desire,  HaphJizard^  fcc),  were  too 

important  personages  tn  be  omitted  :  the  former  was  nsuallj  repre- 

sen  ted  in  the  most  hideous  form  po&^ible^  T^ith  a  hii^  bottlr-^no^e, 

hairy  skin,  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail ;  while  Viee— the  prototyjie  of 

nm  modern  Harlecjuin — was  dre&sed  in  a  parti-eoloiirerl  cloak, 

witli  a  long  wooden  sword,  the  very  impersonation  of  agility  and 

mischief,  whose  delight  was  in  bantering,  jeering,  and  belabouring 

the  devil  (his  firequent  but  not  invariable  companion)  until  his 

Satanic  m»ije3tT»  t/i  the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators,  bursts 

out  into  a  loud  roar  of  pain-     The  catastrophe  is  genei-ally  the 

rewTU-d  of  virtue,  the  condemnation  of  vice  and  of  the  virions,  or 

their  pardon  by  God's  grace.     Tlie  end  in  view  appears  to  be  the 

moral  improvement  of  the  spectators,,  by  a  representation  of  good, 

and  its  consequence?^  under  general  and  abstract  forms,  in  the 

same  way  that  the  Mysteries  were  intended  to  promote  the  cause  of 

religion.     With  tliis  serious  object,  however,  tlicre  was  joinerl  a 

plentiful  provision  for  fim  and  merriment.     A  good  idea  of  tliese 

Monditics  may  be  derived  from  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  oldest,  but 

nevertheless  a  veiy  elaborate  one, belonging  to  the  time  of  Henry  YL, 

and  still  existing  in  MS.,  entitled  "  Tlie  Castle  of  Perseverance.'^ 

The   piece  opens  with   a  dialogue  between  Mundus,  Belial,  and 

Caro,  in  which  they  dilate  on  their  respective  powers  and  privi- 

1^^.     Wlien  this  is  fijiislted,  "  Ilumanimi  Genus"  appears,  just 

bom  and  naked,  and  announces  himself*     Wliile  he  is  yet  spe^ik- 

ing,  a  good  aiul  a  bad  angel  take  their  places  on  his  right  and  left, 

and  invite  him  to  follow  them,     riiiinamun  Genus  joins  the  bad 

angel,  who  immediately  conducts  his   pupil  to  Muudus,  who  is 

talking  with  his  two  friends,  Stiiltitia  and  Vohiptas*     The  latter  are 

cximmandcd  to  wait  and  attend  upon  Humanum  Genus*    Detractio 

is  likewise  bidden  to  be  one  of  liis  attendants,  and  procures  him 

the  aeqiiaintance  of  Avaritin,  who  thereupon  introduces  him  to  the 


*  Wurtoiii  ibid,,  derirei  tbero  excluMTely  from  the  Utter;  Collier,  jbid.|  from 
the  former*  Collie r*  iiowever,  overlookB  the  fact,  that  allegorical  fepre^entatiotiH 
were*  witUont  doubt,  much  earlier  in  Ibe  Imy  tpeuUclea  than  in  the  miride^plajil. 
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six  other  deadly  sins.  While  the  bad  angel  rejoices,  the  good  one 
grieves,  and  at  last  sends  Gonfessio  to  Humanum  Genus,  by  whom  he 
is  at  first  rejected  as  coming  too  soon,  &c.  &c.  However,  by  the 
help  of  Poenitentia,,  Gonfessio  ultimately  succeeds  in  reclaiming 
Humanum  Genus,  and  the  penitent,  upon  wishing  to  know  where 
he  can  dwell  in  security,  is  brought  to  the  Castle  of  Perseverance, 
whereupon  the  bad  angel  remarks  that  Humanum  Grenus  is  now  forty 
winters  old.  The  seven  cardinal  virtues  are  his  companions  in  the 
castle,  which  is  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
headed  by  BeUal.  From  the  lamentations  of  the  latter,  we  learn 
that  they  suffer  most  from  the  roses  which  Caritas  and  Pceni- 
tentia  shower  upon  them,  and  by  which  they  are  beaten  black  and 
blue.  They  ultimately  retire  discomfited.  The  siege,  however, 
must  have  lasted  long,  for  we  are  told  that  during  it  Humanum 
Genus  has  become  "hory  and  olde.^'  Nevertheless,  the  conflict 
is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  what  did  not  succeed  by  open  force,  is  now 
attempted  by  stratagem.  Avaritia  crawls  unperceived  beneath 
the  castle  walls,  and  by  her  artful  persuasions,  Humanum  Genus  is 
induced  to  quit  it.  He  leaves  the  castle,  and  lives  with  Avaritia ; 
but  Garcio  (a  boy)  as  representative  of  the  rising  generation,  demands 
ci  him  the  treasures  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Avaritia,,  he 
had  accumulated,  alleging  that  Mundus  had  given  them  to  him. 
Mors  also  and  Anima  appear,  and  the  former  delivers  a  long 
speech  on  the  greatness  and  universality  of  his  power,  while 
Anima,  on  the  other  hand,  invokes  the  aid  of  Misericordia;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  bad  angel  sets  off  for  the  infernal  regions 
with  Humanum  Grenus  on  his  back.  A  discussion  then  takes 
place  in  heaven  between  Misericordia  and  Pax  on  one  side,  and 
Justitia  and  Veritas  on  the  other,  the  former  pleading  for,  the  latter 
against,  Humanum  Genus.  At  last  God  decides  in  favour  of  the 
former,  and  the  evil  spirit  is  driven  to  hell,  and  God  himself 
concludes  the  piece  with  an  epilogue,  wherein  he  sets  forth  the 
moral. 

Similar  in  form  and  contents,  but  much  more  simple  in  con- 
struction, are  several  other  Moralities  which  have  been  preserved 
either  in  MS.  or  print,  from  the  times  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV., 
Henry  VTI. ;  and  of  these  a  detailed  analysis  is  given  by  CoUier. 
To  the  conunencemeut  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  characters 
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appear^  in  all  essential  points^  to  have  been  but  little  changed. 
The  fonn  of  language  also  remained  the  same^  being  for  the  most 
part  short  rhyming  verses  of  a  lyrical  complexion. 

It  is  easy  enough,  in  a  more  advanced  period,  to  throw  ridicule 
on  these  rude  essays,  but  more  difficult  to  recognise  their  truly 
artiBtic  value,  and  to  discern  in  them  an  indispensable  step  in  the 
progressive  development  of  art.  If  the  drama  be  the  organic 
union  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  (see  below,  §  8),  it  is  obvious 
that  in  order  to  its  more  perfect  development,  the  scenic  exhibition 
of  narratives  from  the  Holy  Scriptures — the  dramatic  employment 
of  the  epical,  required  of  necessity  to  be  conjoined  with  a  lyrical 
element.  For  its  further  improvement,  art  stood  in  absolute  need 
of  that  vivid  human  subjectivity  which  is  the  root  of  all  lyrical 
poesy.  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  that  the  drama  should  descend 
from  the  supernatural  and  semi-celestial  sphere  of  the  sacred  past 
into  the  domain  of  a  more  earthly  humanity — the  ideality  of  what 
had  been  must  be  combined  with  the  reality  of  what  is :  then  could 
the  dramatic  exhibition  first  become — as  its  outward  form  (the 
immediate  presentation  of  the  action  before  the  eyes  of  the  specta- 
tors) requires — ^real  and  present,  and  comprehend  at  once  in  its  ideal 
presence  all  and  every  period.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  essence 
of  art  demanded  that  the  subject-matter  of  exhibition  should  be 
of  universal  application  and  interest.  In  order  to  raise  the  indi- 
vidual personality  into  a  spectacle  for  all  mankind  in  its  absolute 
himianity — for  such  an  object  all  the  powers  and  means  of  art 
were  still  wanting;  the  cognition  of  the  general  in  the  special 
required  a  higher  development  of  the  self-consciousness  than  had 
yet  been  attained.  The  human  subjectivity,  with  its  powers  and 
properties,  must,  therefore,  be  generalised;  and,  as  the  only 
means  to  this  end,  all^orical  representation  spontaneously  offered 
itself;  for,  in  truth,  generalisation  is  in  itself  nothing  less  than  an 
intellectual  all^ry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sphere  of  morals 
is  precisely  the  one  in  which  the  merely  human  unites  itself  most 
readily  with  the  supernatural  of  religion  and  the  divine.  It  was 
that  which  fits  it  preeminently  for  dramatic  representation,  for  in 
this  sphere  more  tlian  in  any  other  it  concerns  itself  with  action 
and.  volition ;  in  shwt,  with  the  daily  realities  of  life.  It  is 
through  the  will  and  the  deed  that  the  lyrical  life  of  the  feelings 
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and  affections^  of  thonght  and  reflection^  pass  into  the  drama. 
The  Moralities^  consequently^  formed  in  fact  no  inconsiderable 
advancement  of  dramatic  art^  in  so  far  as  from  their  very  nature 
they  required  the  represented  action  to  be  carefully  evolved  from 
adequate  motives^  and  also  in  so  far  as  the  poetry  being  once  set 
free  from  any  dependence  on  a  given  epical  subject^  allowed  of  a 
more  artistic  and  perfect  construction.  In  the  Moralities  greater 
care  was  necessarily  paid  to  the  connection  and  arrangement^  as 
well  as  to  'a  more  skilful  and  accurate  deUneation  of  manners  and 
character^  since  without  the  thread  of  a  well-known  story  as  the 
groundwork^  there  would  have  been,  in  the  absence  of  these, 
nothing  to  connect  the  several  parts.  In  short,  this  precisely  is 
the  distinction  between  the  Moralities  and  the  older  Mysteries. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  this  defect  in  the  structure  of 
the  Moralities,  that  the  lyrical  element  in  its  allegorical  garb  had 
encroached  too  far,  and  was  so  exclusively  evolved  as  completely  to 
absorb  the  epical  and  historical  matter.  This,  however,  is  invaria- 
bly the  mode  and  manner  in  which  all  organic  contrarieties  first 
present  themselves  in  the  history  of  art,  no  less  than  in  that  of 
humanity  itself.  It  follows,  indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of  mind, 
that  it  should  always  first  develop  separately  its  individual  tenden- 
cies and  powers  with  the  utmost  energy ;  this  is,  in  short,  indis- 
pensable, in  order  that  having  fully  and  clearly  unfolded  their 
matter  and  their  form,  it  may  afterwards  combine  them  together 
into  a  higher  organic  unity. 

Under  Henry  VII.  the  Moralities  reached  their  perfection. 
They  had  been  gradually  improving  in  form  and  matter  without 
undergoing  any  essential  change ;  as  yet  moral  instruction  in  the 
strict  sense  was  their  sole  end,  and  the  represented  personages 
were  purely  allegorical.  Generally  the  number  of  the  principal 
parts  was  Ihnited  to  four  or  five,  since  the  King's  company  of 
players  consisted  only  of  four  members ;  and  when  this  number 
was  exceeded  great  care  was  taken  that  not  more  than  four 
or  five  characters  should  be  on  the  stage  together,  as  the  same 
actors  undertook  two  or  more  parts.  The  magnificent  and  volup- 
tuous Henry  VIII.  whose  interview  with  Francis  I.  (mentioned 
by  Shakspeare  in  his  play  of  that  name)  cost  £3000  for  dresses 
and  masques,  and  in  whose  reign  was  produced  the  first  masque — 
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that  intennediate  but  uniinportant  step  in  the  history  of  art — ^was 
not  content  with  so  limited  a  company  of  actors^  but  in  1514 
appointed  eight  players  of  Interludes  (which  from  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  was  the  usual  title  of  all  scenic  representations^  as 
being  played  in  the  intervals  of  other  entertainments^)  and  he 
moreover  permitted  or  ordered  the  singing-boys  of  the  Boyal 
Chapels  to  appear  as  stage-players.  Music  also^  which  was  greatly 
cultivated  in  this  reign^  .was  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes.  The 
eighteen  minstrels,  singers,  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  which  this  monarch 
maintained,  were,  however,  almost  all  Germans  or  Italians.  The 
example  of  Henry  was  imitated  by  his  nobles,  among  whom  it  now 
became  the  fashion  to  have  stage-players  among  their  housdiold 
retainers ;  t .  e.  to  take  them  under  their  protection,  so  that  they 
wore  the  arms  and  livery  of  their  noble  patrons  and  were, 
moreover,  paid  for  every  representation  (twenty  shillings  by  an 
earl,  and  ten  by  a  baron,) — a  custom  which  prevailed  even  to  the 
times  of  Shakspeare. 

The  Moralities  naturally  now  gained  outward  extent,  while  the 
increasing  number  of  the  parts,  the  enlargement  of  the  action,  and 
the  greater  outward  splendour  of  representation,  tended  to  pro- 
mote greater  carefulness  in  the  conception^  structure,  and  execution 
of  the  piece  itself.  But  the  more  these  plays  were  improved,  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  the  less  calculated  would  merely  alle- 
gorical impersonations  prove  to  afford  satisfaction.  Tlie  extension 
of  the  matter  led  to  more  of  action,  and  to  a  more  precise  division 
of  the  subject,  and  consequently  to  a  more  accurate  individua- 
tion of  the  acting  personages,  and  thus  their  outward  and 
material  enlargement  necessarily  carried  than  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  allegory.  At  the  same  time,  too,  the  spectators  ceased 
to  be  content  with  purely  moral  subjects.  Accordingly,  by  the 
same  principle  which  urges  every  thing  possessing  vitality  to  gain 
for  itself  the  widest  possible  development,  and  by  assimilation 
to  attract  to  itself  whatever  is  of  like  nature,  the  Moralities  also 
encroached  upon  and  took  possession  of  a  neighbouring  domain. 
An  extant  Morality,  by  an  unknown  author,  had,  for  instance,  the 
design  of  convincing  men,  and  the  English  especially,  whom  it 
represents  as  employing  themselves  in  the  compilation  of  ''  ballads 
and  other  matters  not  worth  a  mite>"  of  the  necessity  of  the  study 
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of  philosophy.  Its  title  is  "The  Four  Elements/^  and  from  a 
passage  referring  to  the  discovery  of  America,  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  1512.  Others  treated  of  the  education  of  children, 
and  such  like  matters.  But  not  only  was  the  change  in  this 
direction  carried  constantly  further,  but  the  practice  arose  of 
miTigliTig  with  the  allegorical  personages  certain  cliaracters  of 
real  life,  though  sketched  at  first  oply  in  their  most  general  fea- 
tures. Thus,  as  early  as  the  above-named  piece,  we  meet  with  an 
innkeeper,  while  in  some  later  ones  several  similar  characters 
occur.  Of  which  practice  Skelton  appears  to  have  set  the  example 
in  his  ''  Negromansir,''  which  was  printed  in  1504,  but  is  now 
lost.  In  this  piece,  however,  the  two  characters  of  the  Negro- 
mansir  and  the  notary  appear  only  incidentally,  and  are  quite 
secondary  personages,  taking  no  influential  share  in  the  action. 
(Warton,  iii.  185.)  An  analysis  of  several  Moralities  of  this  kind 
is  given  by  Collier,  ii.  319.  This  enlargement  of  domain,  and  this 
intermixture  of  real  characters,  were  necessary  conditions  of  each 
other,  in  so  far  as  the  pure  allegory  could  not  easily  be  expelled 
at  once  from  the  sphere  of  the  Moralities.  In  both  cases  a  step 
was  taken  wliich  brought  the  drama  nearer  to  real  life,  and  con- 
sequently also  to  history. 

But  at  this  period  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  religious  struggle, 
which,  spreading  from  Germany  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  took 
especial  root  in  England,  began  to  attract  all  minds.  .  So  deeply 
did  the  Keformation  penetrate  into  the  marrow  of  life,  that  scarcely 
a  head  or  hand  escaped  being  set  in  motion  by  it.  Even  dramatic 
art,  which,  however,  at  this  period,  was  still  more  closely  allied  to 
religion  and  morality  than  it  was  afterwards,  did  not  escape  the 
contagion.  Pieces  were  first  written  against  or  in  defence  of  the 
prevailing  abuses  of  the  church,  or  the  reformers  of  Wittemburg ; 
Mid  the  further  step  was  soon  taken  of  introducing  on  the  stage 
the  events  of  the  time,  and  their  chief  agents,  although  as  yet 
invariably  under  an  allegorical  guise.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1527, 
John  Boe  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  sergeant-at-law,  for  some 
reflections  on  the  pomp  of  the  clergy,  in  which  he  had  indulged,  in 
an  interlude ;  and  in  1528,  Henry  VIII.  accompanied  by  the  French 
fflnba8sador,by  Wolsey,and  others  of  the  great  nobles,  was  present  at 
Greenwich  at  the  representation  of  a  piece,  written  by  John  Right- 
wise,  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  performed  by  his  scholars, 
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the  object  of  wldcli  was  to  set  forth  the  Beformation  us  the  work  of 
fulse  interpret  at  ioiii  heresy,  niid  corruption  of  Scripture*  Among 
the  ch(U*act<^rB  were  Luther^  m  a  monk;  hia  wife,  Katherine  Bt»reii, 
dressed  in  red  tsilk — the  coetiune  of  a  woman  of  Spires ;  and  with 
tlieni  Beligio,  Ecclesia,  and  VcritfL5 ;  the  aijostles  Pd^r^  Paidj  and 
James ;  an  orator  and  a  iK>et  j  a  Cardinid,  the  Dauphin  of  Fnincc 
and  his  brother;  Lady  Peace,  Lady  Contentment,  Lady  TrMiquiUity, 
and  Bd  forth. 

If  at  an  earlier  period  a  thread  of  history  had  occasionally  been 
aterwoven  wt th  the  piccCj  as,  for  inst^ince,  in  the  Iiistoiy  of  King 

obert  of  Sicily — an  Interlude  which  dates  as  e^irly  as  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  VII,,  and  was  eithibited  before  the  corporation  of  Ch^ter 
in  the  year  1529,  in  which  Robert  is  dc^throned  by  an  angel,  on 
account  of  his  impious  pride  and  arrogance,  but  after  various 
degru<iing  aflflictions  is  brought  to  repentance,  and  finally  restored 
to  his  kingdom, — still,  as  this  slight  sketch  of  the  piece  sufficiently 
demonstnitcs,  the  history  is  throughout  treated  as  a  legend,  the 
entiTe  action  being  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  angels 
and  tjtlier  Hiipematural  beings.  On  the  otlier  htii^d,  sls  soon  as  the 
most  interesting  topics  and  circumstances  of  the  day  haft  bt*en 
bronght  on  the  stage,  it  became  necessary  to  adhere  closely  and 
strictly  to  the  historical  narrative,  even  though  it  was  less  the  fact 
itself  than  the  writ-er's  judgment  npon  it,  and  the  iinpression  it 
made  upon  contemporaries  —  thoughts  and  reflections  upon  it, 
in  sliort  —  that  was  pourtrnyed  under  the  allegorical  guise  ; 
much,  nevertheless,  was  gained  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  epical 
element — the  liistoiical  matter — had  remimed  its  due  plac^  in  the 
drama. 

Tlie  same  l}mcal  subjectivity  both  in  conceiving  and  treating 
the  subject-matter  still  prevails  even  in  the  pieces  of  Jolm  Hey- 
wood,  who  first  appeoapcd  as  a  writer  somevidrere  about  1520, 
(Ccjllier,  ii*  3B5),  and  rapidly  became  a  general  favourite.  But  still 
the  titles  alone  of  his  plays,  as,  for  instance — ^The  Pardoner,  Friar, 
Curate,  and  Neighbour  Pratte,  Tlie  Merry  Play  between  Johau  the 
husband,  Tj^b  the  M-ife,  and  Sir  Jhan  the  priest ;  the  Four  P/s  (in 
Dodsley's  Ctillection,  voL  i.)  &c.  &c.  arc  sufficient  to  prove  that 
lie  had  already  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  tbe  Mysteries  as 
well  a?  of  the  older  Moral itiei*.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  direction 
which  Id^  contemporaries,  Rocj  Eight  wise,  ajid  otlicrs,  also  main* 
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tained,  and  passed  from  the  domain  of  history  into  common  every- 
day life.  His  pieces,  which  may  in  some  sense  be  compared  to  the 
mimes  of  Sophron,  were  bat  a  succession  of  scenes,  for  the  most  part 
comic,  bat  destitute  of  every  thing  like  complication  of  plot,  yet 
boldly  sketched^  lively,  and  teeming  with  popular  wit,  directed  to 
matters  of  public  or  domestic  interest,  or  existing  characters,  man- 
ners, and  opinions.  An  opening  was  hereby  made  for  a  proper 
national  comedy,  which  naturally  retained  the  satirical  cast,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  piece  of  David  Lindsay,  played  before  James  Y. 
of  Scotland,  entitled  "  A  Satyre  of  the  Three  Estaites,''  and  aimed 
against  the  unreformed  clergy. 

Although  the  pieces  of  John  Heywood,  to  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Collier,  the  title  of  Interlude  most  properly  belongs,  struck  quite 
a  new  chord,   by  abandoning  both  the  ^€goric»l  form  and  a 
directly  religious  or  moral  end ;  and  although  on  this  account  the 
author  may  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a  peculiar, 
and,  for  the  time,  new  species  of  the  drama,  still  his  pieces  did  not 
appear  wholly  without  preparation,  nor  even  do  they  stand  abso- 
lutely alone  in  their  kind.    Not  to  mention  others,  there  was 
published,  as  early  as  1530,  "  a  Commedye  in  manner  of  an  En- 
ierlude,''  from  an  unknown  hand,  entitled, "  The  Beauty  and  Good 
Fropertie  of  Women,  as  well  as  their  vices  and  evil  condition  /' 
worked  out  in  the  same  manner,  but  exhibiting  much  more  ear- 
nestness of  style,  and  in  so  far  performing  the  same  service  to  tragedy 
as  Heywood's  pieces  had  done  for  comedy  (see  GoUier,  ii.  408.) 
Unfortunately,  the  comedies  and  tragedies  which  Balph  Badcliffe 
composed  since  1538  for  his  pupils  at  Hitchin  are  lost.     Among 
other  subjects  he  treated  the  History  of  Job,  Jonas,  and  Judith,  the 
story  of  the  Patient  Griselda,  the  burning  of  John  Hus8,the  history 
of  Titus  and  Gesippus,  (Warton,iii.  213).     When  we  reflect  that 
Sadcliffe  was  a  scholar,  and  his  Patient  Grisel,  as  it  is  expressly  as- 
serted by  his  biographer,  was  composed  after  Boccaccio,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  what,  indeed,  the  titles  of  his 
pieces  generally  warrant,  that  the  historical  element  was  predominant 
in  them.     Of  Moral-plays  still  extant,  "The  Conflict  of  Con- 
science,''  by  Nathaniel  Woodes,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  in  which  an 
historical  character,  Hie  Italian  Jurist,  Francisco  Spiera,  and  the 
account  of  his  fall  from  the  church,  is  mixed  up  \iith  allegorical 
personages.  Preston's  "Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,"  and  the  "Appius 
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and  Virginia''  of  an  unknown  author  signing  himself  R  B.,  and 
some  other  pieces,  contain,  in  like  manner,  a  motley  mixture  of 
history  and  all^ry.  However,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Moral-plays 
did  not  adjust  themselves  to  the  reception  of  historical  matter 
until  after  the  Miracle-plays  had  aheady  abandoned  their  epic 
colouring  and  purely  religious  tendency.  What  in  the  case  of 
Radcliffe  we  can  only  conjecture,  is  positively  established  by  a 
drama  printed  in  1568,  but  which  in  all  probabiUfy  had  previously 
been  acted  before  Mary  (1556-7).  It  bears  the  title,  (Collier,  ii. 
247 ;  W.  iv.  252,)  '•A  new,  merry,  and  witty  Comedy  or  Inter- 
lude of  Jacob  aud  Esau,''  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  ex- 
hibits the  liistoiy  of  the  two  brothers  in  a  dramatic  form,  which, 
considering  its  date,  is  tolerably  perfect. 

The  great  difference  between  such  rehgious  dramas,  and  the  old 
Mysteries,  consisted  in  tliis, — ^that  in  the  former  the  sacred  liistory 
was  made  to  adjust  itself  to  the  laws  and  requirements  of  art,  while 
in  the  latter,  art  was  made  subordinate  to  the  religious  matter.  The 
piece  was  now  no  longer  a  merely  dramatised  narrative;  the  plot, 
although  rude  and  heavy,  unfolded  itself  more  independently ;  the 
action  had  its  motives,  and  the  personages  were  characterised, 
though,  as  yet  only  in  rude  and  sketchy  outhne;  in  short,  the 
lyrical  element  had  now  arrived,  through  many  indirect  transitions, 
at  an  union  with  the  epical,  which,  however,  was  yet  unshapely, 
and  rather  of  a  mechanical  than  of  an  organic  kind.  Still  such 
was,  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  Birth  of 
the  Drama.  After  the  Moralities  and  Interludes  had  fallen  gra- 
dually into  disrepute,  the  taste  of  the  educated  classes,  as 
well  as  the  talents  of  authors,  were  directed  for  the  most  part 
to   comedies  and  tragedies,"^   and  to  histories   as   distinguished 

*  The  first  to  employ,  or  rather  to  misemploy,  the  names  of  Comedy  and  Tra- 
gedy for  dramatic  poetry,  was  John  Bale  (1530),  who  entitled  bis  *'  God's  Pro- 
mises/' a  tragedy,  and  his  **  Christ's  Temptation,"  a  comedy.  His  pieces,  how- 
ever, are  nothing  better  than  Miracle-plays.  Hitherto  the  term  Tragedy  had 
been  employed  to  denote  any  serious  piece  composed  In  a  lofty  style ;  and  that  of 
Comedy  designated  a  comical  poem,  or  one  written  in  a  low  style,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary  language  of  life  :  and  even  so  late  as  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth,  Churchyard 
gaye  the  name  of  Tragedy  to  some  elegies,  and  Markham  to  an  heroic  poem,  in 
rh]rming  octaves.  In  a  public  document,  however,  of  1574,  Tragedies,  Comedies, 
and  Interludes,  (in  which  term  the  Moral  plays  were  included),  are  already  dis- 
tinguished. 
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from  both.  Neverthdess,  the  pieces  still  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  amuse  the  multitude  ;*  and  even  Elizabeth^ 
remembering,  perhaps^  the  gratification  she  had  derived  from  them  in 
her  youth,  commanded  within  the  last  ten  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  representation  of  a  Morahty,  (the  Contention  of  Liberality 
and  Prodigality),  whose  first  appearance  dated  so  far  back  as  the 
commencement  of  her  father's  reign.  Nevertheless,  that  which 
was  originally  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  morals  would  appear 
ultimately  to  have  de^nerated  into  coarseness  and  immorality ;  at 
least  we  find  that  in  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  (161S),  ordering 
that  all  lawful  sports  and  honest  recreations  should  continue  to  be 
allowed  on  festivals  and  on  Sundays  after  evening  service.  Inter- 
ludes are  joined  with  other  offensive  amusements,  such  as  bull  and 
bear-baiting,  and  bowling,  which  are  prohibited.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  Moral-plays,  properly  speaking,  may  not  be  here  in- 
cluded under  the  title  of  "  Interludes.*' 

That  to  this  improvement  and  modification  of  the  Moral-plays, 
the  study  of  ancient  art  and  literature  contributed  in  some  d^ee, 
must  unhesitatingly  be  admitted,  since  among  the  poets  of  the 
time  we  meet  with  scholars  like  Bightwise,  Badclifie,  and  others ; 
and  since  the  admiration  of  antiquity  was  now  so  rife  even  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  well  educated  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  being  able  to  read  Sophocles  in  the  original  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Thus,  too,  ''Jac  Juggler,*'  a  Morality  by  an 
unknown  hand,  which  in  all  probability  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  or  Mary,  although  it  was  not  printed  until  long 
after,  owed  its  origin,  as  the  author  himself  confesses  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  Plautus'  first  comedy ;  and  it  is  likewise  probable  that  still 
earher  the  Andria  of  Terence  had  been  translated  into  English, 
and  publicly  represented.  (Collier,  ii.  363.)  The  effect,  however, 
which  the  revived  study  of  ancient  learning  had  on  the  formation 
of  the  national  drama  was  very  subordinate;  it  was  insufiScient 

*  In  1561,  the  Scots,  among  other  festivitiea  intended  to  do  honour  to  the 
arrival  of  Mary  Stuart,  exhibited,  out  of  bitter  hatred  to  the  unreformed  worship, 
some  plays,  in  which  were  represented  "  God's  bitter  judgment  on  Idolatry," 
and  the  "  Destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with  their  Companies." 
These  pieces,  which  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  called  in  his  despatch 
"  Pageants,"  may  have  been  a  species  of  Interlude  or  dumb-show.  Randolph,  in 
"  Von  Raumer's  Contribution  to  Modem  History,"  i.  13. 
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eithei'  to  limit  its  fire  development,  or  to  corrupt  it  hj  draggtng  it 
through  the  mire  of  mere  slavish  imitation.     Tltt*  true  cause  of 

the  improvement  of  dramatic  art  wliieh  took  place  at  this  perioil 
was  the  rapidly  advimciiig  intellectual  development  of  the  nation 
itself.  In  the  history  of  the  world  the  Ueformatiou  now  appeared 
plIbQ  proclumationj  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  of 
1^  Whilst  it  rose  up  agniiist  the  Paimcy,  against  the  stern  ob- 
jectivity, the  dead  formalisuij  and  sensuous  externalisra  of  the 
Romish  Chm-cli  j  and  while,  supported  by  the  jiower  of  a  living 
faith  and  a  pure  Gosi>el,  it  restored  that  mental  freedom,  that  un- 
checked development  of  inind,  which  resting  ultiinat-ely  on  faith  ij* 
even  required  by  tlie  Gospel,  it  was  itself  little  else  tlian  the  firsrt 
and  gre^te^t  sign  of  the  awakened  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
mind*  The  epical  adherence  to  tradition,  and  whatevex  ia  handed 
down  firom  the  past — the  lyrical  dreams  and  hope  of  an  ideal 
future  for  Church  and  State,  guch  as  had  found  utterance  in  the 
dreaming  ejtpectations  of  the  Cmsader^,  and  in  the  lyrical  poetry 
which  flourished  contemporaneously  with  them — botli  these  tenden- 
cies had  long  since  run  out,  and  the  age  had  become  essentially 
dramatic.  For  the  drama  is  the  poetrj^  of  the  present,  wherein  past 
and  fiiture  are  orgimically  combined  ;  it  is  the  rdlex  image  of  history, 
m  far  as  tins  is  the  result  both  of  the  objectivity  of  the  existent — 
the  ext^TTial  power  of  right  and  morahty — and  of  the  free  subjec- 
tive self-determination  of  the  agent  j  it  isj  therefore^  the  artistic 
expression  of  self -consciousness,  the  perception  of  the  mind, 
which  knows  timt  it^  own  development  is  the  final  aim  of  life, 
ita  history  the  history  of  the  world,  and  tliat,  consequently,  it 
possesses  the  right  and  the  power  to  break  the  fetters  of  despotism 
and  a  semle  faith*  (See  below,  §  iii.)  This  the  Reformation 
etTected,  and  consequently  the  age  of  the  Reformation  was,  when- 
ever other  circumst4incc9  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it,  the  birth 
of  the  Drama. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  well  that  the  influence  of  ancient  art  and 
litemture  on  the  formation  of  the  Engh'sh  drama  did  for  a  consi- 
derable period  increase.  In  the  schools  and  nniversities  it  was 
long  the  custom  for  the  students  to  exercise  themselves  in  free 
triin^lations  of  the  classic  dramatists ;  and  in  time,  original  pieces, 
composed  after  ancient  moilels,  were  acted,  in  addition  to  these 
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translatioiis,  in  their  schools  and  halls.  These  essays,  in  which 
the  young  scholars  generally  took  delight,  became  gradually  pub- 
lic, and  from  the  schools  they  passed  to  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
inns  of  law,  and  town-halls,  and  were  anxiously  looked  for  on  all 
occasions  of  public  festivity. 

In  the  years  1559 — 1566,  Jasper  Heywood  translated  into 
English  ten  of  Seneca^s  tragedies,  with  additions  and  alterations, 
in  the  representation  of  which,  each  act,  according  to  the  old  cus- 
tom, was  preceded  by  dumb-show;  and,  in  1566,  the  Phoenissae 
of  Euripides,  as  recast  by  Gascoigne,  G.  Yelverton,  and  Kinwel- 
marsh,  under  the  title  of  ''  Jocasta,^'  was  exhibited  to  the  great 
gratification  of  a  learned  audience.  The  benefit  wliich  must  hence 
have  accrued  to  EngKsh  art  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Tlie  want 
of  regular  dramatic  form  was  the  obvious  defexit  of  the  tragedies 
which  arose  out  of  the  Morahties,  while  finished  j)erfection  of 
form  is  the  pre-eminent  distinction  of  the  ancient  drama.  In 
this  respect  modem  art — not  merely  poetry,  but  also  painting  and 
sculpture —had  much  to  leani  of  the  ancients,  and  has  in  fact 
been  every  where  taught  by  it.  The  secret  of  form,  however,  is 
the  last  and  highest  consummation  of  art.  It  is,  therefore,  we 
think,  not  without  good  reason,  that  we  have  noted  the  epoch 
at  which  the  English  drama  began  to  attain  to  greater  regularity 
under  the  influence  of  ancient  art — (a  development,  moreover, 
which  in  its  first  germ  coincided  with  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion of  the  Moralities  into  tragedy  and  comedy) — as  marking 
the  commencement  of  a  new  sera  in  the  history  of  the  EngUsh  stage. 

Still,  of  course,  this  beginning  must  not  be  taken  for  more 
than  a  beginning.  ''The  Gorboduc;  or,  Ferrex  and  Porrex," 
written  conjointly  by  Lord  Buckliurst  and  Sir  Thomas  Norton, 
after  ancient  models,  (in  rhymeless  decasyllabic  Iambics,  but 
with  rhyming  choruses,)  and  acted  for  the  first  time,  1561, 
in  the  Inner  Temple — a  piece  which  until  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  regarded  as  the  oldest  extant  instance  of  a  regular 
English  drama,  and  which,  if  we  overlook  the  kind  of  rehgious 
pieces  above  mentioned,  may  be  really  regarded  as  such  in  the 
domain  of  tragedy — is,  as  A.  W.  Sclilegel  has  already  justly  re- 
marked, a  stiff  and  lifeless  composition,  in  which  every  incident  of 
the  plot  is  preceded  by  long  and  tedious  deUberations,  and  fol- 
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lowed  by  lengthy  narratives,  and,  being  without  anything  like  a 
proper  action,  or  an  advancing,  self-developing  movement,  is  con- 
sequently most  imperfect  in  form.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  as 
the  earliest  piece  in  which,  instead  of  the  rhyming  verses  of 
various  measures  then  common,  the  so-called  blank-verse, — i.  e,  the 
well-known  rhymeless  Iambics,  in  which  most  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  are  written, — ^was  employed.  However,  the  piece  of  Nicholas 
Udall,  (a  scholar  and  sometime  Master  of  Westminster  School, 
who  in  the  prologue  declares  that  he  had  laboured  to  imitate 
Plautus,)  entitled  "  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,'^  and  called  a  Comedy 
or  Interlude,  which  was  printed  in  1566,  but  mentioned  as  early 
as  1551,  in  ''  Wilson^s  Rule  of  Reason,''  is  consequently  the  first 
regular  EngKsh  Drama.  The  only  extant  copy  of  this  piece  was 
first  discovered  in  1818.  It  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and 
haa  the  large  number  of  thirteen  distinct  characters. '  It  is  un- 
questionably superior  to  Gorboduc  both  in  subject  and  lan- 
guage, and  is  not  without  merit,  and  possesses  some  life  in  the 
movement  and  action;  but,  as  to  progressive  development  of 
plot,  the  organic  evolution  of  several  elements  out  of  the 
unity  of  a  single  leading  idea — ^wherein  consists  the  secret  of 
dramatic  form — of  this  it  exhibits  Uttle  more  than  the  very  first 
germ.  Such  nearly  is  the  case  also  with  the  "Misogonus,"  a 
comedy,  which  has  only  recently  been  recovered  in  an  unperfect, 
MS.,  but  must  have  been  written  about  1560,  and  was  probably 
the  work  of  one  Thomas  Rycharde,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the 
Prologue.  The  langhage  and  characters  are  far  from  bad;  the  in- 
vention gives  proof  of  a  Uvely  fancy,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
action  proceeds  irregularly  and  by  starts,  some  of  the  characters 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  many  scenes  being  super- 
fluous, and  others  tediously  long :  in  short,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
writer  possessed  at  best  a  very  obscure  notion  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition. Still,  these  two  plays  are,  in  tliis  respect,  greatly  superior 
to  the  youthful  work  of  Bishop  John  Still,  which  previously  to 
their  discovery  had  been  held  to  be  the  oldest  regular  comedy 
extant.  This  little  drama,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle,''  was  probably  first  acted  in  1506,  and  for  the 
simple  dry  humour  which  prevails  in  it,  as  well  as  for  the  sus- 
tained tone  and  colouring,  which  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
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subject,  and  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  its  scene  is  laid,  is  not 
unworthy  of  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  English  drama.  How- 
ever, in  language,  delineation  of  character,  and  invention,  it  falls 
&r  short  of  the  other  two.  Particularly  famous  in  their  day  were 
the  two  pieces  of  Bichard  Edwards,  the  Queen's  music-master, 
which  he  composed  and  published  a  year  before  his  death,  (wliich 
took  place  in  1566),  under  the  titles  of  "  Damon  and  Pythias,''  and 
of  Palamon  and  Arcites/'  The  former  is  given  in  Dodsle/s 
Collection,  and  the  latter  has  been  made  use  of  by  Fletcher  in  his 
"  Two  Noble  Kinsmen/'     A  contemporary,  Thomas  Twine,  calls 

Edwards 

"  the  flower  of  our  realm, 

And  Phoenix  of  oar  age." 

In  truth,  his  "  Damon  and  Pytliias,''  spite  of  its  many  absur- 
dities, is  distinguished  from  all  its  predecessors  by  great  poeti- 
cal merits,  beauty  of  language,  and  the  easy  flow  of  its  rhyming 
verses ;  although  in  respect  to  dramatic  form,  development  of  plot, 
and  invention,  the  improvement,  if  any,  is  very  sUght. 

Whetstone's  "Promos  and  Cassandra,"  (1578)  which  in  all 
likehhood  furnished  Shakspeare  with  materials  for  his  "  Measure  for 
Measure," — ^forms,  as  Tieck  correctly  observes,  the  transition  from 
the  learned  imitations  of  the  ancients  to  the  proper  national 
drama,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  is  ridiculed  and  censured 
in  Whetstone's  dedication,  for  its  neglect  of  Aristotle's  rules. 
However,  the  learned  style  never  ceased  entirely.  Even  in  1587, 
the  students  of  Gray's  Inn  acted  before  the  Queen  a  tragedy  of 
Thomas  Hughes,  "  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,"  which  was 
written  altogether  after  the  ancient  models,  and  was  furnished,  in 
compliance  with  the  prevailing  taste,  with  Dumb-sliows,  in  the 
management  of  which  the  famous  Sir  Francis,  afterwards  Lord, 
Bacon  took  part.  The  rules  of  Aristotle  are  here,  indeed,  more 
strictly  observed  than  in  the  older  pieces  of  a  like  nature.  The 
whole  consists  accordingly  of  long  speeches,  with  notliing  like  a 
proper  action,  though  in  other  respects  it  is  not  without  merit. 

It  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact,  to  allow 
no  place  in  the  history  of  art  to  these  early  attempts  to  shape  the 
modem  drama  after  the  ancient  models,  or  to  seek  to  gainsay  the 
degree  in  which  they  contributed  to  its  development.     The  in- 
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fluence  which  they  undoubtedly  exercised  was  partly  negative,  in 
SO  far  as  they  tended  to  keep  the  artistic  matter  clear  from  excres- 
cences and  deformities  of  every  kind,  and  as  they  contributed  to 
the  purification  of  the  dramatic  atmosphere  from  the  miasmas  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  history  of  the  day,  and  thereby 
assisted  art  in  its  struggles  for  independence;  and  partly  also  of  a 
general  nature,  in  that  they  awakened  and  promoted  a  sense  of 
artistic  form  and  construction,  and  of  true  dramatic  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  effect  of  these  essays 
was  not  greater  and  more  extensive ;  that  they  appeared  too  early, 
and  were  too  poor  and  meagre  for  the  popular  taste  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  them.  For  it  cannot  be  doubts!  for  a  moment  that 
an  indiscriminate  and  slavish  imitation  of  the  classical  models 
has  proved  the  ruin  of  the  French^  and  greatly  injured  the 
Italian  Theatre.  The  English  poets  troubled  themselves  little 
or  nothing  about  the  rules  of  Aristotle.  Freshly  and  freely 
they  followed  their  own  path,  whilst,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, they  steadily  adopted,  refined,  and  elaborated  those  ele- 
ments of  art  which  they  found  living  in  the  national  mind  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time,  also,  that  sense  of  form  wliich  the  study  of 
the  ancients  had  served  to  awaken.  Their  principal  object  was 
to  excite  and  to  rivet  the  popular  mind ;  for  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  sympathise  closely  with,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  rise  somewhat  above  it,  and  above  all  to  apply  themselves 
to  subjects  at  once  interesting  and  intelligible  to  the  people :  to 
employ  these  elements  with  the  greatest  possible  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satisfy  more  and  more  all  the  requisitions  of  art,  was 
their  unceasing  endeavour.  Such,  in  short,  is  the  end  of  every 
development  of  art,  and  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  this  object 
it  invariably  attains  to  its  highest  perfection.  It  was  only  in  the 
course  of  such  a  natural  progress  that  a  Shakspeare  could  have 
arisen. 

Unfortunately  we  have  to  regret  the  entire  loss  of  the  fifty-two 
dramas,  of  various  kinds,  (eighteen  histories,  twenty-one  pieces  from 
modem  story  and  novels,  seven  comedies,  and  six  morals,)  which, 
in  twelve  years  from  1568-80,  were  brought  out  by  the  several 
companies  of  players  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  or  wealthy  nobles 
for  the  entertainment  of  Elizabeth.     In  order,  therefore,  in  some 
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measure  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  period  before  Shakspeare's 
arrival  in  London,  (1586,)  and  particularly  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  national  drama  at  that  date,  I  shall  select  two  pieces 
which,  it  is  true,  were  in  all  likelihood  written  many  years  later,  but 
wliich  (as  appears  to  me  no  less  likely)  were  composed  altogether 
in  the  spirit  and  taste  of  a  period  in  which  the  steps  of  art  were 
too  feeble  and  tottering  to  advance  with  the  mighty  strides  which 
the  talents  of  a  Greene,  a  Marlow,  and  a  Shakspeare  subsequently 
enabled  it  to  take.  I  allude  to  the  "  Jeronimo,''  with  its  second  part, 
"  The  Spanish  Tragedy,''  and  to  "  Grimm,  the  Collier  of  Croydon." 
The  former,  which  dates  about  1588,  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
model  after  .which,  before  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
older  and  more  celebrated  contemporaries,  tragedy  was  usually 
composed  to  meet  the  popular  taste ;  while  in  "  Grimm,  the  Collier 
of  Croydon,''  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  model  of  comedy  for 
the  corresponding  period.  Although  the  author  of  the  latter  piece 
is  unknown,  and  its  date  quite  uncertain,  yet  to  judge  from  exter- 
nal evidence  (Collier,  iii.  26)  it  cannot  have  been  much  later  than 
the  "  Jeronimo,"  and  is  perfectly  available  for  my  purpose. 

Schl^el's  criticism  of  the  "  Jeronimo  "  is  as  excellent  in  itself  as 
it  is  strikingly  complete  for  our  purpose. — "  This  piece  is,  in  truth, 
replete  with  bad  taste.  The  writer  has  ventured  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  forcible  situations  and  passions  without  any  mis- 
trust of  his  own  powers,  and  the  catastrophe  especially,  which 
in  horror  surpasses  all  conception,  is  so  absurdly  brought  about  as 
to  produce  a  ridiculous  rather  than  a  mournful  impression.  The 
whole  resembles  a  child's  drawing,  scrawled  with  an  unsteady  hand, 
and  observing  no  proportion.  With  much  bombast,  however,  the 
dialogue  yet  possesses  a  natural,  not  to  say  familiar,  tone;  and  in 
the  succession  of  scenes,  a  light  movement  is  discernible,  which,  in 
some  degree,  accounts  for  the  general  favour  with  which  this 
unjfinished  and  imperfect  work  was  received."  I  will  only  add  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  thoughts,  language,  and  characters,  are  not 
without  a  degree  of  spirit  and  force,  and  are  occasionally  bold  and 
original.  As  to  "  Grimm,  the  CoUier  of  Croydon,"  Schlegel  does 
not  enter  into  details.  When,  however,  he  joins  it  with  ^'  George  a 
Green,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,"  and  expresses  his  opinion  that 
both  are  not  without  merit,  &c.,  he  appears  to  me  to  overrate  its 
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merits.  In  my  opinioii  it  stands  in  the  domain  of  comedy  exactly 
on  the  same  line  that  the  "  Jeronimo'^  does  in  tragedy,  whereas  the 
"  Pinner  of  Wakefield'^  holds  a  far  higher  place.  It  is  in  equally  bad 
taste  with  "  Jeronimo,^'  equally  irregular  in  structure,  and  aboimds 
in  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  which  in  comedy  are  the  exact  counter- 
part  to  the  bombast  of  serious  dialogue.  As,  however,  according 
to  the  statements  of  English  critics,  this  piece  was  reprinted  as  lately 
as  1600,  in  an  edition  now  lost,  it  would  seem  to  have  long 
retained  a  place  in  the  popular  favour. 

In  fact — and  herein  the  best  English  critics  also  agree  with  us 
— ^want  of  proportion  and  symmetry,  and  of  adequate  motives  for 
the  incidents  and  action  of  the  piece,  and,  consequently,  absence  of 
plan,  were  the  chief  defects  of  the  early  English  drama.  That  which 
in  a  maturer  age  of  art,  and  under  the  empire  of  reflection,  the  poet 
readily  attains  to,  is  his  greatest  diflBiculty  in  its  infancy,  while  fancy 
and  sensibility  are  predominant.  With  all  the  fervour  of  youth  the 
English  poets  of  this  period  put  forth  successively,  or  crowded 
together  all  the  riches  of  fancy,  feeling,  and  aflection,  often  com- 
pressing into  a  single  piece  several  wholly  distinct  actions,  and 
heaping  incident  upon  incident,  and  as  often,  on  the  other  handj 
unnaturally  and  painfuUy  drawing  out  a  bald  and  simple  story  with 
long  and  tedious  speeches.  The  scenes,  often  nothing  more  thwi 
detached  situations,  were  arbitrarily  arranged ;  the  complication  as 
well  as  the  denouement  of  the  plot  was  often  lugged  in  by  the  ears, 
and  as  often  unnaturally  delayed.  In  short,  in  the  same  way  that 
old  paintings  are  frequently  happy  in  individual  parts,  while  the 
grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  different  figures  are,  for  the  most 
part,  arbitrary,  stiff,  and  constrained,  so  too  in  the  early  drama  we 
meet  iivith  great  want  of  true  artistic  composition.  That  which  is 
generally  the  most  difficult  point  in  every  kind  of  art  must  espe- 
cially have  perplexed  the  christian  poet  and  artist.  Eor  the  spirit 
of  christian  art,  unconsciously  indeed,  but  nevertheless  from  an 
absolute  necessity,  stood  in  need  of  a  certain  fulness  of  matter, 
and  a  greater  multitude  of  figures,  actions,  and  events,  than  were 
required  by  pagan  art.  Christianity  has  no  mythology ;  to  the 
christian  view  of  tilings  the  Divine  no  longer  presents  itself 
before  man  in  an  objective  sensuous  shape,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
exercise  an  immediate  and  external  influence  on  his  affairs.     The 
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sons  of  gods  and  godlike  heroes  are  no  more ;  by  the  one  incarna- 
tion of  the  Deity  all  have  been  alike  called  to  union  with  God. 
The  Holy  Spirit  operates  internally  on  all,  and  every  one  bears  the 
Divinity  within  himself.     The  mystic  heroes  of  the  ancient  drama, 
those  typical  representations  of  the  general  qualities  of  human 
nature,  are  wanting  entirely  in  the  modem  dramatists.     Conse- 
quently, if  their  poetry  is  to  have  universal  import,  if  the  general 
principles  of  humanity  are  to  be  exhibited  objectively,  not  merely  in 
the  character  of  the  acting  personages,  but  also  in  the  exhibited 
action,  they  must  accomplish  this  object  by  a  factitious  and  ideal 
repetition  of  it  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  personages,  actions, 
and  events.    This  requisition  of  the  spirit  of  christian  art  the  poet 
involuntarily  obeyed,  wherever  it  sprung  up  freely  from  the  christian 
enlightenment  of  the  nation ;  and  consequently,  while  the  ancient 
drama,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  greater  lyrical  simplicity,  was  con- 
tinually enlarging  the  number  of  actors,  the  range  of  subject,  and  the 
complication  of  the  action,  the  modem  drama  followed  a  directly 
opposite  course.     This  is  at  once  proved  by  the  vast  extent  of 
subject  chosen  for  representation  in  the  old  Mysteries,  and  which, 
if  indeed  it  was  somewhat  reduced  at  first  in  the  Moralities,  from 
cjertain  external  considerations,  soon  swelled  again  to  equal,  if  not 
greater  bulk.     But  now  artistically  to  elaborate  such  masses  is 
more  difficult,  than  (what  was  the  first  problem  with  ^schylus) 
so  to  dispose  three  persons  and  a  chorus  as  to  form  a  well-rounded 
and  harmonious  whole.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  earlier 
English  dramatists  did  not  at  once  succeed  in  this  difficult  task ; 
no  wonder  that  much  of  the  mass  of  action  and  events  remained 
without  adequate  motive,  and  that  consequently  the  epic  element 
maintained  its  predominance,  in  so  far  as  the  incidents  of  the 
feible,  instead  of  arising  by  necessity  out  of  the  characters  of  the 
personages  of  the  poem  or  from  the  position  of  affairs,  followed 
each  other  in  simple  and  arbitrary  succession. 

From  the  same  cause  the  early  English  dramatists  fell  into  error 
as  to  the  very  idea  of  Tragedy.  In  order  to  ensure  to  it  its  general 
importance  and  the  greatest  possible  effect,  they  exaggerated  it 
even  to  the  terrific  and  horrible,  and  to  accomplish  this  they  had 
recourse  to  the  most  forced  situations,  to  descriptions  of  the 
wildest  Outbreaks  of  overwrought  passions,  and  to  a  diction  over- 
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loaded  with  vehement  expressions  and  boldly  hazarded  figures. 
But  even  JCschylus^  according  to  Aristophanes,  not  unfrequently 
offends  by  the  turgid  bombast  of  his  tragic  sublimity.  Moreover, 
the  stronger  nerves  of  a  people  much  more  familiar  than  the  present 
Bge  with  scenes  of  suffering  of  every  kind,  and  liardened  by  the 
many  criminal  processes,  and  all  the  iiorrors  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  the  reUgious  persecutions  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predecessors, 
required  the  deepest  shade  of  tragedy  to  move  them.  To  this  deep 
shade  of  tragedy  corresponded  iu  comedy  the  rude  and  vulgar,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  low  bufl'oonery  and  obscene  jesting  had  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  more  refined  wit.  Tlie  play  of  words,  the  form 
which  popular  wit  most  readily  assumes,  was  too  often  nothing 
but  verbal  quibbling;  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  pages,  serv- 
ingmen,  waiters,  &c.,  had  the  cliief  parts,  and  were  the  fa- 
vourite exponents  of  the  comic.  Tlie  clown  formed  the  centre  of 
the  sport,  who,  on  all  occasions,  thrust  himself,  with  or  without 
reason,  into  the  action,  and,  moreover,  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
versing with  the  spectators,  in  a  kind  otparabasis,  and  of  making 
remarks  and  extemporising  jokes  on  the  little  incidents  of  the  pit 
and  gaUery.  At  the  close  it  was  usual  for  him  to  dance  in  a  sort 
of  afterpiece,  called  jt</,  for  the  special  exhibition  of  his  skill, 
to  sing  and  make  grimaces,  to  cut  capers  of  all  kinds,  and 
as  an  accompaniment  to  improvise  certam  comic,  not  unfre- 
quently senseless,  verses — a  custom  which  Shakspeare  has  mo- 
dified and  adapted  to  his  purpose,  in  liis  "What  you. Will," 
and  in  "Love's  labour's  lost." 

Tliis  is  the  dark  side  of  the  earher  EngUsh  Drama^  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  relieved  by  a  few  separate  rays  of  light,  but 
was  itself  deepened  by  the  agreeable  warmth  and  brightness  of  the 
Hame  with  which  it  was  contrasted.  Poesy  as  yet  resembled  a 
luxurious  virgin  soil ;  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  chaos  of  fermenting 
elements.  Its  several  productions  shot  up  like  rank  weeds ;  their 
structure  was  in  general  rude  and  disproportioned,  the  shapeless 
primary  forms  of  a  yet  undisciplined  creative  power.  Generally, 
however,  it  is  even  this  native  luxuriant  energy  of  mind,  this 
swelling,  shooting  and  teeming  of  the  first  spring,  which  delights 
the  intelligent,  and  refreshes  the  child  of  exhausted  civilization. 
Even  in  Shakspeare's  poems  we  oc<»sionally  meet  with  this  dark 
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fantastic  wilderness,  resembling  the  aboriginal  woods  of  America 
— this  vigorous  luxuriance  of  soil,  in  which  his  dramas  have 
their  lowest  roots. 

I  mean,  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  earlier  dramatic  poetry 
of  England  lies  not  so  much  in  its  single  creations,  as  rather  in 
this  general  spirit  of  youthftd  energy  and  freshness,  which  ex- 
presses itself  therein  and  in  the  general  form  of  the  art.  Li  the 
latter  respect  it  may  be  named  negative  rather  than  positive.  For 
it  may  unquestionably  be  taken  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  these 
poets,  that,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  dramatic  laws  of  the  ancients,  they  still  refused  to  imi- 
tate the  classical  Drama  in  these  respects.  Even  here  the  spirit  of 
the  christian  romantic  poetry  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  made 
itself  felt.  As  Christianity  had  emancipated  the  himian  mind 
from  the  chains  of  the  finite  and  the  temporal,  so  cliristian  art  set 
itself  loose  from  the  fetters  which  were  nothing  else  tlian  the  con- 
sequence and  the  continuation  of  the  former.  Ancient  poesy,  in  its 
sensuousness,  its  outward  definiteness  and  plastic  regularity  of 
form,  its  adherence  to  the  idea  of  a  destiny  by  wliich  man  is  placed 
beneath  the  sway  of  a  physical  and  moral  law,  and  its  stem  neces- 
sity, demanded  such  a  constraint ;  since  this  dependence  on  the 
material  and  spiritual  laws  of  man's  earthly  nature^  which  is  inti- 
mately impUed  in  the  essence  of  the  classical  drama,  naturally 
required  to  be  exhibited  in  its  outward  form  also.  Cliristian  or 
romantic  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  very  spirit  is  liberty, 
must  as  necessarily  reject  it.  It  must  bring  the  rules  of  an  ouU 
ttard,  sensttouH,  and  consequently  a  plastic  rather  than  a  poetic 
beauty  of  form,  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of  spiritual  beauty. 
Instead  of  a  merely  sensible,  i.  e.  numerical  unity,  an  ideal  unity 
of  action,  i.  e,  an  unity  of  idea,  or  a  single  view  of  life  and  history, 
such  as  may  manifest  itself  in  any  arbitrary  number  of  actions 
and  events,  became  the  principle  of  the  romantic  drama.  For 
the  unity  of  a  sensuously  perceptible  period,  such  as  is  measured 
by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  it  substituted  the  unity 
of  mental  time,  the  ideal  succession  and  consequence  of  things,  and 
in  the  same  way,  instead  of  the  unity  of  external  place,  christian 
art  had  to  observe  that  of  intellectual  space — t.  e.  of  mental  cor- 
relation and  the  ideal  co-existence  of  things.     It  is  in  the  obser- 
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vance  of  these  laws  that  genuine  artistic  form  and  trae  dramatic 
constnictiou  consists,  and  which,  in  its  greatest  perfection,  Shak- 
speare  exhibits  in  all  liis  pieces,  wlaile  the  moral  as  well  as 
ffisthetical  difficulty  of  making  a  right  use  of  tliis  Uberty,  led  the 
earlier  poets  into  license  and  anarchy.  But  this  was  a  result  of 
the  very  construction  of  the  human  mind,  according  to  which 
liberty  invariably  expresses  itself  negatively  at  first,  «.  e,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  caprice  and  extravagance. 

From  the  same  cause  did  that  mixture  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
which  has,  from  the  earhest  times,  invariably  prevailed  in  the 
national  Drama  of  England  and  Spain,  appear  in  the  earlier  poets  to 
be  arbitrary  and  accidental.  Yet  it  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  properly  christian  development  of  mind  which  in  England 
and  Spain,  being  undisturbed  by  any  foreign  influence,  determined 
the  shape  and  manner  of  the  evolution  of  art.  In  the  ancient  view 
a  physical  and  moral  necessity  stood  in  direct  and  irreconcileable 
opposition  to  human  freedom.  Now,  if  the  former  be  the  province  of 
Tragedy,  and  the  latter  of  Comedy,  (see  Section  III.)  it  follows  at 
once  that  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  ancients,  even  though  within 
itseK  it  combined  all  the  branches  of  art  (poesy,  music,  statuary) 
into  an  organic  and  articulate  whole,  must  insist  even  the  more 
strictly  on  the  separation  of  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  inevitably  fell 
as  soon  as  in  obedience  to  the  cluistian  view  the  limits  between 
nece^jsity  and  freedom  were  dissolved,  and  the  two  merged  into 
each  other,  as  nothing  more  than  difl'erent  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  idea,  and  being  exalted  into  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
love  and  justice,  they  subordinated  themselves  under  the  one  idea 
of  the  free  grace  of  God.  In  order  to  establisli  tliis  profounder 
view,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  the  justification  of  this 
blending  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  there  was  truly  need  of  so  great 
and  profound  a  genius  as  Shakspeare.  This  consideration  alone 
must  be  our  justification  for  reserving  the  closer  examination  of 
tliis  whole  point  to  our  exposition  of  the  general  poetical  view 
wliich  Shakspeare  entertained.  In  the  present  place  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  the  language  of  the  older 
dramas  exhibits  a  similar  combination,  and  so  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  union  of  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic.   I  allude  to  the 
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free  intermixture  of  prose  with  poetry — of  rhyming  with  blank 
verse,  which  at  first  followed  no  rule,  although  subsequently  the 
latter  was  generally  used  in  scenes  of  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  gran- 
deur and  elevation,  while  the  former  was  reserved  for  the  comic 
parts,  or  scenes  of  every-day  life,  and  for  characters  of  low  birth 
and  station,  servants  and  others.  The  union  of  the  two  appears 
quite  unforced  and  natural,  and  raises  rather  than  lowers  the  poetical 
effect  wherever  t  Ue  versification  is  not  strictly  metrical  throughout, 
but  rather  rhythmical,  and  so  what  is  lost  of  the  music  and 
melody  of  the  verse,  adds  to  the  force  and  gravity  of  the  language 
by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  rhythm. 

Such  were  the  general  principles  of  composition  which  Shak- 
speare  and  his  earlier  contemporaries  found  abeady  established  in 
the  character  and  shape  of  the  national  Drama.  Their  establish- 
ment was  no  little  advantage  to  him,  since,  in  spite  of  his  great 
genius  and  powerful  talents,  his  authority  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient for  their  introduction,  and  without  them  he  could  never  have 
accomplished  what,  with  them,  he  has  been  able  to  effect.  As  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  numerous  separate 
pieces  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  early  contemporaries, 
which  may  perhaps  have  served  him  for  models,  that  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  found  its  stay  and  support,  as  in  the  general  spirit  and 
form  of  dramatic  art  which  had  been  long  previously  developed 
and  established. 

On  a  similar,  perhaps  still  lower  grade,  stood  all  the  material  of 
the  theatre, — ^stage,  scenery,  decorations,  &c.,  before  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.  The  ancient  custom  of  employing  churches  and 
chapels  as  theatres  was  not  discontinued  even  in  the  last  years  of 
Elizabeth^s  reign,  when  dramatic  representations  were  sometimes, 
though  not  frequently,  exhibited  in  them  by  the  privileged 
players.  But  as  soon  as  the  choir-boys  began  to  relieve  the 
clergy  of  their  histrionic  duties,  and  kings  and  nobles  began  to 
keep  troops  of  players  in  their  service,  (it  is  certain  that  as  early  as 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  maintained 
such  a  company),  these  representations  generally  took  place  in 
schoolrooms,  halls  of  audience  and  justice,  and  the  spacious  inn- 
yards,  or  the  seats  of  the  gentry  and  castles  of  the  nobles,  where 
temporary  stages  were  erected  for  the  purpose.     Such,  too,  was 
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the  practice  with  the  strolling  companies^  which,  from  this  date, 
itinerated  through  the  country.     The  first  building  designed  ex- 
clusively for  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  for  that  reason  called,  pre- 
eminently, the  Theatre,  was  the  (probably  wooden)  playhouse  in 
Shoreditch,  near  to  the  priory  of  St.  Jolm  the  Baptist.     In  the 
same  neighbourhood  stood  the  Curtain,  which  was  erected  about 
the  same  period.     These  two,  which  were  the  oldest  theatres  of 
London,  were  probably  built  between  1578  and  1576.    About  the 
latter  date,  James  Burbage,  the  manager  of  theBuke  of  Leicester's 
patent  company,  purchased  a  site  in  the  precinct  of  Blackfriars, 
on  which  he  erected  the  Blackfriars'  Theatre,  which,  in  the  history 
of  Shakspeare,  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention.     To 
the  same  date  perhaps,  certainly  not  much  later,  may  be  assigned 
the  erection  of  the  Whitefriars.  (CoUier:  New  Facts,  &c.  p.  44.)  The 
occasion  of  the  erection  of  this  building  was  a  resolution  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City,  in  1575,  which  was  passed 
in  consequence  of  the  excesses  and  disorders  to  which  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  inn-yards  had  led,  and  required  not  merely  the 
revision  and  special  licensing  by  their  officer  of  every  piece  to  be 
rc»presented  in  the  City,  but  also,  in  spite  of  supplication  and  re- 
monstrance, strictly  enjoined  that  the  players  in  the  City  should 
confine  themselves  to  private  representations,  and  should  not  play  ' 
at  all  on  Sundays,  and  only  in  the  evening  on  festivals.     Soon 
afterwards  six  or  seven  more  theatres  were  built,  among  which 
was  the  Globe  (with  the  figure  of  Hercules  supporting  the  world, 
and  bearing  the  inscription :  "  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem,"  J 
built,  according  to  CoUier,  1594,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Com- 
pany, but,  in  all  probabiUty,  not  Ucensed  till  some  time  afterwards. 
The  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Cockpit  or  Phoenix  (in 
Drury-lane)  were  the  principal.    Altogether  there  were  about  seven- 
teen theatres  either  newly  erected  or  rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  successor,  so  that  London  possessed  at  that  time  far 
more  than  it  does  at  present,  when  its  size  has  been  more  than 
quadrupled.     However,  plays  were  not  acted  in  all  at  the  same 
time,  some  being  open  only  in  the  winter,  and  others  during  the 
summer :  in  the  latter,  the  galleries,  approaches,  and  stage,  were 
alone  roofed,  while  the  pit  was  open  and  exposed  to  the  weather. 
To  these  belonged  the  Globe,  of  which  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the 
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proprietors  during  the  height  of  his  dramatic  career — a  plain, 
heavy  buildings  ahnost  entirely  without  windows,  in  wliich  repre- 
sentations were  given  in  the  day-time ;  while  the  Blackfriars,  the 
second  theatre  with  which  Shakspeare  was  principally  connected, 
was  open  during  winter  only,  and  in  the  evening. 

The  oldest  theatres,  like  the  stages  in  the  schools,  inns  of  court, 
tmd  inn-yards,  were  at  first  without  scenic  decorations.  The  only 
ornament  of  the  stage  was  a  simple  piece  of  tapestry,  which  re- 
mained unchanged^  and  when  torn,  the  rents  were  suppUed  by 
rude  painting.  A  curtain  across  a  comer  of  the  stage  served  to 
separate  the  more  remote  places.  A  board  set  up,  with  the  name 
of  the  county  or  city,  indicated  the  place  of  action,  the  change  of 
which  was  signified  by  the  erection  of  another  board.  A  flag,  of 
bright  blue,  hung  out  fcom  the  roof,  denoted  day,  wlule  night  was 
marked  by  one  of  a  somewhat  darker  hue.  A  table,  with  pen  and 
ink,  converted  the  stage  into  a  council-chamber,  while  two  stools, 
in  place  of  the  table,  changed  it  into  an  inn.  The  players  fre- 
quently remained  on  the  stage,  while  these  symbols  were  removed 
and  changed,  and  thus  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  with  the 
greatest  possible  ease ;  and  even  when  scenery  began  to  be  employed, 
the  board  was  still  retained  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  par- 
ticular city,  country,  forest,  &c.,  introduced,  since  as  yet  there  were 
no  different  scenes  for  objects  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  centre  of 
the  stage^  and  not  far  from  the  Proscenium,  a  sort  of  balcony  was 
erected,  supported  by  two  pillars,  standing  on  broad  steps.  The 
latter  led  to  a  smaller  interior  stage,  consisting  of  the  space 
beneath  the  projecting  balcony  and  between  its  pillars,  and  was 
employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  (it  was,  for  instance, 
the  theatre  wherein  the  play  in  Hamlet  was  exhibited  before  the 
King  and  Queen),  while  two  flights  of  stairs  on  the  right  and  left 
gave  access  to  the  balcony.  ''  By  these  stairs,^'  as  Tieck  particu- 
larises, "  Macbeth  ascended,  as  well  as  FalstafT,  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor;  on  the  balcony  above  stood  the  citizens  when  they 
held  parley  with  King  John  and  PhiUp  Augustus  below,  and  raised 
on  the  steps,  sat  the  King  and  Queen  in  Hamlet,  and  here  was 
Macbeth^s  festive  board  when  Banquo's  ghost  appeared." 

Such,  nearly  —  for  precise  chronological  information  on  this 
point  we   do   not  possess — may   have  been  the  state  of  stage 
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scenery  and  decoration  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  early  part 
of  Shakspeare's  career.  That  this  simplicity  of  apparatus  pre- 
sented many  advantages — that,  certaiidy,  it  was  more  poetical  in 
its  effect  than  the  complicated  machinery  and  costly  contrivances 
which  pretend  to  effect  great  things — and  fail  in  as  many,  and  by 
the  noise  of  their  frequent  changes,  (at  least  in  Shakspeare's 
piecies)  tend  rather  to  destroy  than  enhance  the  illusion  — 
Schlegel  and  Tieck  have  severally  sought  to  prove.  At  the  date 
of  Shakspeare's  greatest  success  (about  1600),  some  improvement 
had,  it  is  true,  been  made,  even  in  these  things.  Imitations  were 
now  furnished  of  rocks,  tombs,  altars,  lions  and  serpents,  dogs 
and  horses ;  nay,  even  a  car  of  Phaeton,  trees  of  the  Hesperides,  a 
bedstead,  two  church  towers,  a  City  of  Rome,  a  rainbow,  a  sun 
and  moon,  are  mentioned  in  an  old  theatrical  catalogue  belonging 
to  the  Lord  Admiral's  company  in  1598.  However,  the  old 
simple  arrangement  was  retained  on  the  whole,  and  these  things 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptions  in  the  way  of  ornament,  which, 
in  all  probability,  passed  from  the  exhibitions  at  court  and  at  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles  to  the  public  theatres.  With  the  poverty  of 
the  latter,  the  splendour  of  the  representations  at  court,  and 
especially  of  the  masks,  in  which  the  actors  glittered  in  gold 
and  silver,  satin  and  silk,  formed  a  striking  contrast.  The  deco- 
rations, too,  were  in  better  taste  and  more  skilfully  executed; 
castles,  houses,  arbours,  altars,  tombs,  rocks,  and  caves,  were  not 
unusual,  and  were  sometimes  made  only  too  natural ;  since,  for 
instance,  to  represent  a  wood,  real  trees  were  out  down,  and 
planted  on  the  spot,  or  (as  in  the  spectacle  of  Narcissus)  a  live 
fox  was  let  loose,  to  be  captured  by  huntsmen.  Theatrical  furni- 
ture of  tliis  splendid  kind,  when  no  longer  required,  was  often 
sold  to  the  public  theatres ;  so  that  some  of  them  were  able,  in 
many  respects,  to  vie  with  the  exhibitions  at  court  j  and  it  seems  no 
exaggeration,  when  in  Robert  Green's  '^  Groafs  Worth  of  Wit,''  an 
actor  is  made  to  boast  that  his  share  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe  is 
worth  £200,  or  when  pious  people  complained  that  two  hundred 
actors  might  be  seen  swaggering  in  silk,  wliile  five  hundred  poor 
citizens  were  in  want  and  famine.  (Petition  to  Walsingham, 
25th  Jan.,  1586.) 
The  liberties  which  the  spectators  took  resembled  that  poetical 
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license  with  which  the  actors  played^  and  which  the  stage  arrange- 
ments required.  The  common  people  frequented  the  cheapest 
places^  which  were  the  pit  and  galleries.  The  higher  classes  sat 
in  the  boxes^  which  were  erected  above  the  pit,  and  beneath  the 
galleries,  and  communicated  directly  with  the  stage.  In  many 
theatres  (especially  in  those  called  private,)  the  nobles  enjoyed 
the  right  of  passing  from  the  boxes  to  the  Proscenium,  where  they 
sat  on  stools,  or  reclined  on  rush  mats,  smoking  their  pipes, 
while  the  lower  orders  whiled  away  the  intervals  between  the  acts 
with  books,  cards,  cracking  nuts,  eating  apples,  drinking  beer,  or 
smoking  tobacco.  This  license,  far  from  impeding  or  shocking 
actors  and  authors,  served,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  up  the  poetic 
tension.  It  allowed  of  many  a  pertinent  word,  and  many  a  good 
hit  might  be  interpolated  by  a  clever  actor,  or  his  part  worked 
out  more  in  detail,  and  the  represented  character  presented  more 
livingly  before  the  spectators.  The  whole  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  refreshing  and  exciting  play  of  the  fancy,  than  is,  or 
indeed  could  be  the  case  now,  while,  beneath  the  pressing  weight  of 
our  strictly  uniform  etiquette,  the  stage  has  sunk  down  to  a  level 
with  the  stiff  diplomatic  circle  which,  like  policy  itself,  may  be 
every  thing  but  poetical.  While,  then,  the  stage  and  the  public 
were  not  so  distinctly  separated  as  is  the  case  at  present,  all  was 
more  intimate,  more  famiUar ;  and  poets  and  actors  derived  from 
this  appearance  of  the  house,  the  beneficial  feeling  of  an  intrinsic 
communion  and  sympathy  with  the  people  for  whose  amusement 
and  improvement  they  had  to  exert  themselves — a  feeUng  which 
our  poets  and  actors  scarcely  dream  of,  whilst  it  only  depended  on 
their  own  talents  and  exertions  to  acquire  for  themselves  that 
respect  which  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  gross  violation  of  the 
necessary  limits. 

Indeed,  it  must  have  depended  entirely  on  the  talent,  genius, 
and  moral  character  of  poet  and  player,  whether  in  such  circum- 
stances the  theatre  was  to  be  maintained  in  a  becoming  degree  of 
refinement  and  decency,  or  should  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
rudeness  and  vulgarity.  On  these  points,  however,  we  have 
sufficient  grounds  for  forming  a  favourable  opinion,  at  least  about 
the  time  of  Shakspeare^s  first  appearance.  Before  tliis  period, 
indeed,  the  stroUing  companies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  held 
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in  mach  esteem.  At  least,  a  statute  of  1572  places  them  in  the 
same  category  with  boxers,  bearleaders,  jugglers,  and  pedlars,  and 
orders  them  to  be  imprisoned  as  vagabonds,  unless  they  should 
have  been  licensed  by  at  least  two  justices  of  the  peace.  But,  in 
1574,  five  of  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (among  whom 
was  James  Burbage,  already  mentioned,  the  father  of  Shakspeare's 
friend,  the  famous  Richard  Burbage,  whose  wonderful  acting  in 
the  characters  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Othello,  was  so  celebrated) 
obtained  the  first  royal  letters  patent,  and  therewith  permission  to 
give,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  of  the  revels,  repre- 
sentations at  court,  and  in  all  England.  The  sovereign's  eight 
players  of  Interludes  were  also  maintained  during  Elizabeth's 
reign;  besides  these,  the  queen,  (1583)  having  selected  twelve 
of  the  best  actors  out  of  the  several  companies  of  the  nobles,^  gave 
them  the  title  of  the  Queen's  Players,  and  settled  on  them  a  yearly 
salary  of  £38.  4s.  During  her  reign,  they  formed  the  most  famous 
company  in  the  kingdom,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  fourteen 
companies  of  the  nobles,  for  so  many  existed  in  the  years 
1586 — 1600,  fell  far  into  the  back-ground.  James  was  not  less 
favourably  disposed  to  the  players,  and  soon  after  his  accession 
he  conferred  on  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  the  title  of 
''  the  King's  Servants,"  and  therewith  the  right  of  exhibiting  in 
all  England  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  interludes,  mora- 
lities, pastorals,  and  spectacles.  His  example  was  imitated  by 
his  Queen  Anne  and  the  Prince  Henry  of  Wales :  the  former 
taking  the  company  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  under  her  pr  - 
tection;  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Lord  Admiral  (the  Earl  of 
Nottingham),  the  one  being  thenceforward  called  the  Queen's, 
and  the  other  the  Prince's  Servants.  The  chapel  boys,  also,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ("  The  little  eyases"  of  Hamlet,)  with  the 
title  of  "Children  of  her  Majesty's  Bevels,"  were  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Queen,  and  exhibited  their  popular  repre- 
sentations on  different  stages,  but  especially  at  Blackfriars  and 
WhitejBriars. 

These  boys,  from  their  earliest  years,  were  trained  and  educated 
for  the  stage,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  such  as  were  not  quite 
destitute  of  talent  and  application  shoidd,  in  time,  form  actors  of 
the  greatest  excellence.     The  rivahy  and  emidation,  too,  of  the 
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four  companies,  whose  members  were  by  no  means  regarded  as 
state  servants,  appointed  and  pensioned  for  life,  but  as  hirelings, 
liable  to  dismissal,  whose  good  or  bad  fortune  consequently  de- 
pended on  the  favour  of   their  patrons,  and  their  acceptance 
with  the  public,  must  have  stimulated  them  to  the  greatest 
exertion — such  as  could  not  fail  of  being  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial  to  their  profession.      The  universal  fondness  of  the 
people  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  no  less  calculated  to  advance 
it.   This,  and  the  estimation  in  which  the  best  actors  were  held — 
as  the  instances  of  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Heywood,  and  otliers, 
prove — ^must  have  tended  to  draw  forth  and  encourage  youthful 
talents.      It  is,  therefore,  nothlhg  surprising  that  the  improve- 
ment of  histrionic  art  should  have  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
of  dramatic  poetry,  even  though  the  latter  made  gigantic  steps 
in  the  twenty  years  between   1580   and  1600.      At  the  date 
of  Shakspeare's  first  appearance,  the  players  must  already  have 
arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  or  they  could  not  have  done 
justice  to  the  earliest  works  of  the  great  poet,   nor  even  to 
those  also  of  his  older  contemporaries.    The  part  of  "  Barabas,''  for 
instance,  in  Marlowe's  *'  Jew  of  Malta,''  is  so  difficult,  that  the  piece 
has  been  reproduced  within  these  ten  years  on  the  London  stage, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  a  famous  actor.     Equally  difficult 
is  the  part  of  Tamburlane,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  which  Marlowe 
produced,   as  is  well    estabUshed,    about  1586.      Shakspeare's 
"  Titus  Andronicus,"  and  still  more  his  "Henry  the  Sixth,"  required 
a  number  of  practised  and  skilful  actors ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
assumed,  that  poets  who  were  also  actors  would  not  have  carried 
their  requisitions  beyond  the  powers  of  their  colleagues,  since,  by 
so  doing,  they  must  inevitably  have  prejudiced  the  success  of  their 
own  poetic  creations.     No  doubt,  that  extravagant,  overwrought 
acting  in  the  expression  of  the  passions  and  affections — the  violent 
gesticulation  and  grimacing,  which  Hamlet  ridicules — ^were  still  to 
be  met  with  even  at  this  time,  since  it  fuQy  agrees  with  the  cliaracter 
of  most  of  the  pieces  of  the  day,  and  with  the  general  taste  of 
the  public.     But  that  a  consciousness  of  its  absurdity  was,  never- 
theless, soon  arrived  at,  and  this  false  manner  quickly  abandoned,  is 
proved  by  the  few  simple  rules  which  Hamlet  delivers  to  the  players. 
The  parts  in  Shakspeare's  later  pieces,  almost  without  exception, 
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require  such  fine  and  well-weighed  acting ;  his  nervous  and  preg- 
nant, frequently  higli-soaring,  passionate,  and  figurative  language^ 
demand  an  enunciation  so  i)erfect,  and  frequently  suppose  so  ex- 
pressive a  play  of  countenance, — as  a  dumb  accompaniment  of  the 
action,  and  oftentimes  (as  in  Macbeth,  Lear,  Hamlet,  &c.)  the 
principal  effect  of  the  poetry  depends  so  closely  and  entirely  on 
the  actor's  representative  skill, — that  we  are  forced  to  place  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  the  latter  on  a  par  with  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  poetry.  In  fact,  the  fame  of  a  Burbage,  an 
AUeyn,  a  most  eminent  tragedian,  and  of  a  Wilson  and  a 
Tarleton,  most  rare  comedians,  of  a  Nathanael  Kdd  and  John 
Underwood — ^the  latter  celebrated  even  a  sa  boy — ^was  so  great,  that 
names  are  quoted  even  in  the  present  day,  and,  supp(»rted  by  the 
deathless  genius  of  Shakspeare,  will  probably  survive  to  all  time. 
Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  English  stage,  and  of 
dramatic  art,  when  Shakspeare  began  his  poetic  career.  In  order, 
however,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correcter  judgment  how  much  this 
great  poet  owed  to  the  history  of  his  art — to  the  past  on  which  he 
stood,  and  to  the  present  upon  which  he  entered — ^we  must,  in 
conclusion,  draw  a  brief  but  characteristic  sketoh  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  the  stage  who  may  be  regarded  as  his  inmiediate 
predecessors  or  older  contemporaries.  Here,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  premise,  that  from  personal  examination  of  their  works, 
we  know  very  little,  comparatively,  of  the  older  English  dramatists. 
Even  in  England  but  a  small  number  of  them  is  commonly 
known,  many  of  them  exist  only  in  MS.,  and  still  more,  without 
doubt,  are  irretrievably  lost.  The  cause  of  this  lies  partly  in  the 
want  of  a  taste  among  Englishmen  for  art  and  its  history,  but 
still  more  in  the  fact,  that  at  this  time  a  piece  did  not  appear  in 
print  immediately  upon  its  representation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  publication  was  in  many  cases  purposely  hindered  and  delayed. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  competition,  each  company  sought 
to  form  a  stock  of  its  own-  pieces,  and  natxirally  prized  most 
higldy  those  which  met  with  the  most  extensive  reception.  Such 
pieces  were,  therefore,  preserved  in  MS.,  and  often  existed  merely 
in  the  parts  which  were  separately  copied  out  for  the  several  actors, 
and  it  was  only  after  they  had  had  their  run — ^probably  many 
years  aftemards— that  they  first  appeared  in  print.      Of  the 
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drema^^  consequently,  which  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  it 
is  generally  impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  date  of  their 
composition ;  and  this  circumstance  occasions  great  perplexity  in 
the  critical  estimation  of  Shakspeare^s  dramas.  Collier,  indeed, 
in  his  elaborate  History  of  the  English  Drama,  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause,  but  even  he,  with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  and 
with  all  his  diUgence,  has  not  always  been  able  to  arrive  at  a 
precise  and  well  authenticated  conclusion. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  here  is  Thomas  Kyd,  apparently  a 
contemporary  of  John  Lyly.  To  this  writer  English  critics  unani- 
mously ascribe,  and  with  good  reason,  indeed,  the  above  mentioned 
"Jeronimo,"  and  the  "Spanish  Tragedy,^^  a  favourite  and  popular 
piece,  which,  having  first  appeared  probably  in  1588,  was  again 
successfully  introduced  in  1602,  with  many  additions  from  the 
pen  of  Ben  Jonson.  Besides  tliis  production,  all  that  we  know 
of  him  with  certainty  is,  that  he  translated  "  Cornelia'*  from  the 
French  of  (Jamier.  The  further  ascription  to  him  of  the  "  Soliman 
and  Perseda,''  the  old  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew,''  and  the  old  "  Hamlet,'' 
rests  either  on  mere  presumption  or  false  criticism.  He  died  in 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  in  1595. 

Of  greater  importance  was  John  Lyly  (bom  in  Kent,  1554, 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1573,  to  that  of  M.A.  1576, 
and  died  about  1598),  whose  "Euphues,  the  Anatomic  of  Wit," 
appeared,  according  to  Collier,  1579,  and  on  account  of  its 
polished,  often  artificial,  playful,  but  tasteless  language,  the  fine- 
ness and  omateness  of  the  thought,  and  of  a  reasoning  by  no  means 
profound,  yet  for  the  most  part  highly  plausible,  decked  out 
with  far-fetched  similes  and  allusions,  quickly  gained  a  wide  and 
favourable  reception,  especially  at  court  (Drake,  i.  441).  The 
same  quahties  served  also  to  recommend  his  dramatic  compositions, 
of  which  it  is  certain  six  appeared  prior  to  1589.  Of  these  the 
greater  number  were  in  prose;  one  piece  only,  "The  Maid's 
Metamorphosis,"  being  in  rhyme,  and  another,  "The  Woman  in 
UieMoon,"  in  blank  verse.  His  nine  comedies  (of  which  six  were 
printed)  were  all  written  for  court  entertainments,  as  the  composi- 
tion abundantly  proves,  being  fuU  of  recondite  allusions  to  the  Queen 
and  hcT  suite,  to  the  petty  incidents  and  secret  anecdotes  of  the  court, 
and  display  a  certain  cleverness  and  wit,  but  have  no  pretence  to 
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poetical  merit.  Their  claim  to  rank  as  comedies  is  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  certain  ludicrous  details,  which  are  not  imfrequently 
the  merest  absurdities  and  platitudes,  and  does  not  rest  on  that 
true  comic  view  of  things  in  general,  from  ^liich  alone  comedy 
derives  her  poetic  dignity  and  profound  significance.  This  at 
once  explains  how  it  happened  that  Lyly,  in  spite  of  the  great 
simplicity  of  his  plots  generally,  has  nevertheless  so  gravely 
offended  against  the  laws  of  dramatic  composition,  that  in  several 
of  his  plays  the  comic  parts  have  not  the  slightest  comiection  with 
the  proper  action  and  the  rest  of  the  fable.  Seven  of  his  pieces 
are  on  mythological  subjects,  or  at  least  may  be  justly  styled  ideal 
pastorals,  since  in  them,  heathen  deities,  nymplis,  &c.  take  a  pro- 
minent share  in  the  action.  This  fact  would  alone  dispose  us  to 
feel  surprise  at  Malone's  assertion,  that  Lyly  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  dramatist  before  Shakspeare  to  a  truthful  delineation  of 
character  and  life.  In  fact,  in  such  mythological  pieces  there  conld 
be  no  place  for  the  depicting  of  character,  strictly  speaking ;  and 
although  his  best,  and  probably  oldest,  piece,  "  Alexander  and  Cam- 
paspe,^'  contains  some  well-conceived  and  well-executed  characters 
(particularly  "  Diogenes  and  Alexander")  j  yet  even  with  respect 
to  these,  the  praise  seems  extravagant,  when  we  think  of  Greene, 
Marlowe,  and  many  others.  More  deserving  of  approbation  is  his 
invention,  which  in  some  pieces  is  both  ingenious  and  graceful.  On 
the  whole,  Lyly  was  a  learned,  elegant,  and  witty  writer,  a  bel  esprit 
in  the  manner  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  no  poet.  Accordingly, 
his  pieces  can  by  no  means  be  called  popular.  Nevertheless,  liis 
style  of  writing  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  language  of 
the  age,  that  whatever  in  Shakspeare^s  diction  appears  far-fetched 
and  affected, — his  sharp-shooting,  for  instance,  with  antithesis 
and  sententious  pomp  of  phrase,  his  play  of  words,  and  occasionally 
artificial  wit, — are  to  be  laid  to  Lyl/s  account,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  the  echo  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  day.  Tliat  Shakspeare 
studied  Lyl/s  pieces  is  clear,  both  from  certain  maxims  and 
witticisms,  which  he  must  have  borrowed  from  him,  and  from 
certain  passages  in  which  he  has  closely  imitat<5d  him.  Such 
passages,  however,  are  only  occasional,  and  therefore  while  Tieck  is 
right  in  maintaining  that  the  commentators  of  Shakspeare  have 
much  to  learn  from  Lyly,   the  assertion  of  Sclilegel  is  equally 
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trae,  that  Shakspeare  himself  can  have  learned  little  if  any  thing 
fix)ra  him. 

George  Peele,  Whose  principal  work,  "  David  and  Bathseba/'  ap- 
peared in  1590,  but  who,  as  early  as  1585,  was  the  city  poet  of 
London,  and  died  1598,  and  his  contemporary,  Thomas  Lodge  (born 
about  1556,  died  after  1616),  composed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
same  style  and  character  with  Marlowe  and  Greene,  whose  friend- 
ship they  enjoyed.  The  one,  however,  was  not  so  harmless  and 
graceful  in  his  raillery  as  Greene,  nor  the  other  so  bold,  vigo- 
rous, and  affecting  as  Marlowe.  Peele  having  just  left  Oxford, 
first  appeared  as  a  writer  in  1584,  with  his  "Arraignment 
of  Paris,''  the  mythological  piece  already  mentioned,  which  was 
composed  for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  and  in  celebration  of 
Elizabeth's  beauty.  Written  in  Lyly's  manner,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, far  superior  to  the  best  pieces  of  that  author:  for  Peele 
possessed  all  the  excellencies  of  Lyly,  in  an  equal,  if  not  a  liigher 
degree,  without  his  faults.  Thomas  Nash,  who  flourished  about 
158S,  calls  liim,  with  good  reason,  ''primus  verhorum  artifex" 
An  elegant  diction,  graceful  expression,  and  an  harmonious  and 
flowing  versification,  are,  in  fact,  his  principal  merits.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  force  and  depth  of  thought,  in  vigour  of  language 
and  finish  of  composition,  he  did  not  come  up  to  his  model,  the 
famous  Marlowe;  on  the  plan  of  whose  Tamburlane  he  wrote 
(about  1587-8)  his  Battle  of  Alcazar,  a  piece  which,  as  A.  Dyce 
(G.  Peek's  Works,  2d  edit.  1829  vol.  i.  p.  xxvii.)  tells  us,  was 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Marlowe  himself,  and  whose  Edward  11.  he 
attempted  to  rival  in  his  own  Edward  1. 

Not  more  successful  was  Lodge  with  his  "  Wounds  of  the  Civil 
War,"  a  tragedy,  which  appeared  shortly  after  1586,  and  likewise 
owed  its  origin  to  Marlowe's  ^^  Tamburlane."  It  was  his  best  piece; 
and  however  successful  it  may  be  in  several  of  its  characters,  is 
still  in  every  other  point  greatly  inferior  to  Marlowe's  best  dramar. 
It  was,  however,  his  other  friend,  Greene,  who,  besides  many  excel- 
lent pieces,  left  behind  him  a  still  greater  number,  negligently  and 
hastily  written,  that  Lodge  chiefly  took  for  his  model,  and  him 
he  surpassed  in  many  respects.  Lodge,  for  instance,  exhibits  a 
profounder,  more  vigorous,  and  better  sustained  characterisation, 
and  a  more  innate  sense  of  nature  and  propriety,  against  both  of 
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wliicli  Greene  too  frequently  offended.  The  piece  wliich  he  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  Greene,  "The  Looking  Glass  for  London  and 
England/^  is,  however,  a  feeble  composition  of  a  satirical  tendency, 
and  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  attacks  on 
the  Stage  by  the  Puritans.  Lastly,  Thomas  Nash,  a  friend  like- 
wise of  Greene,  and  subsequently  also  of  Marlowe,  and  probably 
somewliat  younger  than  both,  was  a  writer  of  satires  rather  than 
dramas.  The  only  work,  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,^' 
still  extant,  that  was  written  by  liim  without  assistance,  can  merely 
be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  dramatic  pleasantry  designed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Court,  and  not  as  a  drama  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  The  "  Isle  of  Dogs,"  which  appeared  in  1597,  and 
caused  the  imprisonment  of  its  author,  is  now  lost.  The  tragedy, 
"  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,"  in  wliich  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
Marlowe,  shows  sufficiently  in  those  parts  which  apparently  come 
from  his  pen,  by  the  monotony  of  the  versification,  the  flatness 
and  feebleness  of  the  language,  and  the  triteness  of  the  thoughts, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  measure  himself  with  Mar- 
lowe, whose  style,  however,  he  laboured  to  imitate.  These  tliree 
poets,  in  short,  stand  nearly  midway  between  Kyd  and  Lyly  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Greene  and  Marlowe  on  the  other;  wliile  Nash,  by 
his  satirical  bearing,  forms,  at  the  same  time,  the  transition  point  to 
13cn  Jonson^s  manner. 

Greene  and  Marlowe  alone  remain,  then ;  for  a  more  detailed 
notice  of  all  the  older  dramatists  these  two  are  pre-eminently 
worthy  of  being  named  along  with  Shakspeare. 

The  date  of  Eobert  Greeners  birth  cannot  be  precisdy  fixed, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  faUing  between  1550  and  1560. 
Descended  from  a  family  of  Norfolk,  he  had  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  in  early  life,  with  some  youthful  companions,  travelled 
through  Italy  and  Spain.  In  these  travels,  as  he  himseK  mourn- 
fully confesses,  (in  a  moral  work,  entitled  "  The  Repentance  of 
Robert  Greene,")  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  wildest  excesses, 
which  weakened  his  powers  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  totally 
destroyed  whatever  little  of  energy  and  self-controul,  of  steadiness 
and  application,  his  otherwise  weak  and  unstable  character  might 
have  possessed,  and  which  we  miss  so  completely  both  in  his 
poetry  and  conduct.     He  was  never  able  to  fix  and  concentrate 
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kis  poirersy  or  to  condense  his  volatile  being  into  any  definite 
form.  Upon  his  return  home^  by  his  learning  and  talents  he 
soon  acquired  the  dc^;ree  of  B.  A.^  and  some  years  later  that  of 
M.  A.  (1583).  Immediately  after  this  he  proceeded  to  the  me- 
tropolis^ and  here  again,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  confession,  led 
a  dissohite  and  disorderly  life.  Subsequently  he  seems  to  have 
entered  the  Church,  and  to  have  had  a  cure  in  Essex,  which, 
however,  he  very  soon  resigned,  probably  from  the  now  rooted 
fondness  for  an  unrestrained  life  of  adventure,  which  led  him  to 
adopt  first  of  all  the  profession  of  actor,  and  then  to  attempt 
dramatic  composition.  These  pursuits,  however,  he  soon  abandoned, 
out  of  love  for  a  beautiful  and  amiable  maiden,  whom  he  married, 
returned  to  the  country,  where  he  lived  for  a  while  in  quiet  hap- 
piness. From  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Never  too  Late,'^  which 
appeared  in  1590,  and  in  which  he  describes  his  own  life  and 
fortunes — ^if  it  were  not,  as  Tieck  justly  remarks,  difficult  to 
know  how  much  is  to  be  taken  for  fact  and  how  much  for  poetical 
invention, — ^we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  did  not  long  continue  in  tliis 
peace  and  quietude.  His  wife,  perhaps  by  her  moraUsing  and 
&ult-finding,  disgusted  him ;  at  all  events  a  journey  to  London, 
and  the  light  arts  of  a  courtezan,  were  sufficient  to  awaken 
his  dormant  licentiousness.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1586,  he 
was  again  in  London,  where  for  six  years  his  life  was  one  of 
the  wildest  excess— at  one  time  living  in  the  greatest  luxury — at 
another  sunk  in  the  most  abject  poverty ;  now  lashing  himself 
with  bitter  repentance  and  self-contempt,  and  at  the  next  giving 
way  to  the  gay  and  delusive  dreams  of  a  lively  fancy.  Such  was 
Greene's  miserable  career  previous  to  1592,  in  wliich  year  he  died, 
in  wretchedness  and  penury,  of  a  disease  contracted  by  his  own 
irregularities. 

Greene  was  a  proUfic  and  versatile  author.  Besides  dramas,  he 
was  a  writer  of  novels  and  poetical  pieces,  especially  of  instructive 
or  moral  works,  which  were  occasionally  in  a  semi-poetic  and 
romantic  form,  and  of  several  pamplilets  of  a  satirical  character. 
In  all  he  displayed  no  common  powers  of  mind — great  sensibility 
and  tenderness  of  feeUng,  a  quick  and  lively  fancy,  a  graceful  vein 
of  humour  and  raillery,  but  without  profundity  of  genius,  or  deep 
and  solid  feelings,  without  fixed  opinions  in  rehgion  and  morals. 
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and  above  all,  without  that  energy  of  character  which  is  required 
to  hold  with  a  firm  hand  the  reins  of  poesy  not  less  than  of  life. 
Accordingly,  he  never  succeeded  in  combining  the  several  threads 
of  the  action  in  a  single  profound  principle,  pervading  but  yet 
lying  below  the  surface  of  the  outward  representation.  It  was 
beyond  his  power  to  adhere  throughout  to  any  one  constant  idea — 
a  particular  view  of  life — as  the  basis  and  substance  of  the  whole 
piece,  and  out  of  it  to  evolve  the  entire  fable;  such  oneness  of 
idea  he  was  incapable  of  carrying  with  equal  clearness  through  the 
several  parts,  and  of  referring  back  to .  it  again  all  the  leading 
springs  and  motives  of  the  action.  His  details  hang  together  by 
a  loose  and  external  bond ;  all  is  on  tlie  point  of  faUing  to  pieces ; 
and  it  is  only  by  foreign  expedients,  by  sudden  and  unaccountable 
turns  of  the  action,  that  the  inward  tendency  to  dissolution  can 
be  checked.  His  dramas  possess,  indeed,  form  and  proportion ; 
they  are  not  without  keeping  and  light  nimble  movement;  but  this 
external  r^ularity  of  form,  this  outward  advance  of  the  plot,  does 
not  compensate  for  the  want  of  inward  unity  and  organic  necessity  of 
the  several  parts.  In  perfect  agreement  with  all  this,  his  dramatic 
characters  are,  it  is  true,  correctly  drawn,  and  are  also  lively  and 
graceful,  but  yet  devoid  of  an  inner  motive  of  development 
provided  and  existing  from  the  beginning;  they  are  not  full 
and  weU-finished  figures,  but,  for  the  most  part,  as  it  were, 
sculptured  in  half-reUef,  or  like  ancient  illuminations,  in  which 
the  figures  do  not  at  all  stand  out  from  the  briUiant  ground  of 
gold  on  which  they  are  emblazoned.  Tliey  are  deficient  in  in- 
trinsic massiveness  and  solidity  of  mind ;  like  Greene  himself,  their 
life  does  not  pass  outwards  from  within,  but  conversely,  and  con- 
sequently their  inmost  and  real  personality  is  never  laid  bare,  but 
reality  and  appearance  float  alike  before  us  in  a  broad,  loose,  and 
vague  indeterminateness.  The  language  is  pure,  clear,  and  grace- 
ful, but  without  ebb  and  flow;  proceeding  in  one  broad  un- 
broken line,  and  not  so  much  the  language  of  mind,  feeling,  and 
passion,  as  of  conversation  and  narrative.  Thus  the  diction, 
characters,  and  structure  of  his  pieces,  perfectly  accord  with  each 
other ;  and  Tieck  justly  eulogises  the  tender,  soothing  harmony 
of  Greene's  poetry.  They  are,  in  fact,  harmonious,  composed  in 
ono  cast   and    in  oiie    s])irit ;    all    his  personages    breathe    the 
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same  vital  air,  and  in  all  we  can  trace  the  same  handling  of  the 
pencQ,  the  same  colouring  and  perspective.  But,  to  use  again  a 
previous  illustration,  it  is  with  them  as  with  ancient  paintings,  in 
which,  while  all  the  several  figures  are  painted  in  the  same  sense 
and  style,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  reason  for  their 
being  brought  together,  any  intrinsic  and  immediately  obvious 
principle  of  their  combination.  By  the  side  of  the  Saviour,  for 
instance,  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Virgin,  there  jfrequently  stands  on 
the  same  canvas  some  later  Saint,  Bishop,  or  Pope,  or  even  the 
dedicator  of  the  picture,  and  his  family.  Thus,  too,  the  harmony 
of  Greene's  pieces  does  not  result  from  any  concrete  idea  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  from  wliicli,  as  a  centre,  all  the  diver- 
gent rays  proceed,  but  from  the  unity  of  feeling  and  the  general 
tone  of  mind  in  which  the  several  parts  are  aU  conceived  and 
executed.  In  a  word,  Greene  treats  dramatic  art  too  much  in 
an  epic  style :  with  him  the  inner  life  is  kept  too  much  in  the 
background ;  the  action  does  not  spring  out  of  adequate  motives 
in  the  subjective  spirit  and  character  of  the  acting  personages,  and 
consequently  what  takes  place  appears  in  the  light  of  an  event 
rather  than  of  an  action.  This  is  the  Trpwrov  if^cu^oc,  which  in 
itself  involves  all  the  other  faults  we  have  pointed  out. 

For  this  reason  Greene  has  been  most  successful  in  the  works 
wherein  he  had  to  handle  a  fabulous  subject  of  an  epical  rather 
than  dramatical  cast.  His  "  James  IV.  of  Scotland,'^  and  "  King 
Alphonsus  of  Arragon,*'  in  which,  on  an  historical  foundation, 
raised  a  strange  mixed  structure — half  historical,  half  fabiJous — 
stand  a  full  step  lower  than  his  "  Orlando  Furioso,''  (according  to 
OoDier's  conjecture),  one  of  his  earliest  dramas;  and  especially 
than  his  "  Friar  Bacon,*'  wliich  were  both  popular  favourites,  and 
long  maintained  their  places  on  the  stage.  In  the  former  pieces 
we  at  once  see  that  the  author  has  ventured  on  a  province  for 
which  he  was  iU  qualified :  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  poet 
appears  to  move  on  his  native  soil — so  delicious  an  air  of  home  here 
breathes  around  the  reader.  As  the  "  Friar  Bacon**'  is  admitted  to 
be  one  of  Greene's  best  pieces,  it  demands  at  least  a  brief  notice. 
It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  it  all  the  merits  and  defects  already  men- 

*  Translated  in  Tieck's  Vortchuie  Shakspearet. 
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tioned.  The  old  popular  tradition  of  Friar  Bacon  and  his  magi- 
cal skill,  is  interwoven  with  the  story  of  the  love  of  the  Prince 
Edward  and  the  Earl  Lacy  for  the  forester's  beautiful  daughter, 
Margaret  of  Fresingfield.  The  connexion,  however,  is  wholly 
epical --altogether  extrinsical  and  factitious;  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  legend  and  of  the  love-story  have  nothing  in  conunon.  Ex- 
actly the  same  is  the  case  with  the  development  of  the  two  actions : 
in  the  one,  the  friar's  bold  and  venturesome  design  fails  tlirough 
an  external  cause— the  carelessness  and  stupidity  of  his  assistant — 
and  no  explanation  is  afforded  why  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
Bacon  should  have  confided  such  important  services  to  such  a 
fool ;  in  the  other,  the  sudden  heroism  of  the  Prince,  his  renun- 
ciation in  favour  of  Lacy,  and  the  latter's  hesitation  and  trials, 
are  equally  unaccountable  and  inexplicable;  and  both  appear  more 
like  accidental  events  than  deliberate  acts.  The  King,  Henry  III., 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  the  King  of  Castile,  and  his  daughter, 
form,  in  the  spirit  of  a  popular  ballad,  a  brilliant  frame-work — the 
golden-ground  of  the  ancient  illuminations;  they  do  not  in  the 
least  enter  into  the  proper  action  of  the  piece,  but  rather  attend 
upon  it  with  the  grotesque  and  symbolical  splendour  of  the  court 
language  of  the  day,  and  accept  whatever  the  others  determine  and 
accomplish.  Nevertheless,  the  scenes  run  into  each  other  easily 
and  naturally :  the  represented  action  advances  with  a  measured 
and  graceful  progress;  most  of  the  characters,  and  especially 
the  comic  ones,  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  well  executed,  though 
in  an  epic,  relief-like,  style  of  handling;  while  a  fresh  clear  spirit, 
and  a  tint  of  pure  harmonious  colouring,  play  around  the  whole. 
Li  short,  the  piece  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  merits 
of  Greene's  manner. 

Even  if  the  " George-a-Green,"  the  "Pinner  of  Wakefield," 
which  Tieck  translated,  and  at  first  took  to  be  a  youtliful 
work  of  Shakspeare,  but  subsequently  declared  to  be  Greene's, 
be  not  the  production  of  this  author,  still  it  is  written  so  com- 
pletely in  his  style,  and  is  so  excellent  a  specimen  of  it,  that  even 
on  this  account  alone  it  deserves  a  short  notice  at  our  hands,  and 
still  more  so  now  that,  by  a  discovery  made  witliin  the  last  ten 
years,  Greene's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  tliis  piece  has  been  all 
but  positively  established.    (See  E.  Greene's  Works,  by.  Eev.  A. 
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Dyce,  1831,  vol,  i.  p.  iv.  v.)  The  materials  of  the  fable  are  fur- 
nished  by  two  popular  legends,  which  are  here  again  connected 
with  each  other,  and  also  with  certain  events  of  the  reign  of 
the  good  King  £dward,  (in  all  probability  the  highly  popular 
Edward  III.),  without  r^ard  to  chronology  or  historical  trutL 

''  George-a-Qreen,''  and  "  Bobin  Hood,''  are  not,  even  in  the 
present  day,  entirely  banished  from  the  memory  of  Englishmen ; 
and  at  the  period  when  Greene  wrote,  they  were  tlie  favourite 
heroes  of  the  populace.  The  characters,  which  are  weU  con- 
ceived and  skilfully  worked  out  by  the  poet,  are  in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  old  kgends,  romances,  and  ballads,  which  were  still  current 
among  the  people.  Extraordinary  personal  strength,  and  an  equal 
degree  of  courage  and  honour  —  a  lively  light-hearted  gaiety, 
loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  attachment  to  their  own  class  and  mode 
of  life — form  the  principal  traits  of  their  characters.  Accordingly, 
they  are  sketched  in  a  perfectly  epic  stjle,  and  merely  from  that 
aspect  of  their  existence  which  connects  them  with  the  outer  world 
— ^with  external  relations,  circumstances,  and  events;  while  the 
inward  life  of  mind  and  soul  is  rarely,  if  ever,  brought  before  us. 
In  like  manner  the  action  is  spun  out  from  external  causes ;  and 
by  the  accidental  ctocurrence  of  circumstances  and  events.  With 
the  defeat  of  the  rebellious  Earl  of  Kendall,  by  the  Pinner,  and  of 
the  Scottish  King,  by  the  old  Musgrove,  and  their  delivery  as 
prisoners  to  the  King,  the  thread  of  the  story  first  laid  down  is 
at  an  end.  But  at  this  juncture  Robin  Hood  comes  forward,  and 
the  action  assumes  an  entirely  new  turn,  in  which  the  shoe- 
makers of  the  merry  city  of  Bradford  play  an  important  part.  In 
short,  an  essentially  new  piece  opens,  in  which,  however,  the  story 
<rf  the  Pinner's  love  for  the  fair  Bettris  is  incidentally  brought 
to  a  close.  It  is  manifest  that  the  several  movements  of  the  action 
are  not  otherwise  coimected  with  each  other  than  as  the  exploits  of 
Diomed  depend  on  the  anger  of  the  godlike  Achilles,  or  the  adven- 
turous travels  of  Ulysses  are  connected  with  the  manner  in  wliich 
he  revenges  himself  on  the  insolent  suitors.  If,  however,  we 
allow  this  epical  method  to  pass,  and  overlook  the  frequent 
offences  against  the  laws  of  dramatic  composition,  the  whole  will 
appear  so  highly  amusing,  the  characters  drawn  so  unpretend- 
ingly,  and  >*ith  so  few,  yet  delicate  and  expressive  touches ;  the 
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language  so  unforced,  natural,  and  appropriate ;  the  wit  so  sprightly 
and  so  naive,  and  all  pervaded  with  such  a  tone  of  hilarity  and  good- 
nature, that  I  am  disposed  to  rank  it  higher  than  the  Friar  Bacon. 

Collier,  and  with  him  Tieck,  places  the  first  appearance  of  Friar 
Bacon  in  the  year  158S  ;  jfrom  Henslow's  Diary  it  appears  to  have 
been  acted  in  London  in  1591.  Somewhere  about  this  time,  pro- 
bablyin  1589,  the  "Pinner  of  WakefieW  may  have  been  composed ; 
in  1593  it  was  stiU  acted.  However,  it  may,  without  hesita- 
tion, be  assumed,  that  Robert  Greene  had  written  for  the  stage  many 
years  before  tliis — at  all  events  as  early  as  1587.  (Collier,  iii.  150.) 

Christopher  Marlowe's  oldest  piece,  ^'  Tamburlane  the  Great,"  is 
placed  by  Collier,  (iii.  108)  on  very  plausible,  not  to  say  certain 
grounds,  in  the  year  1586.  The  very  choice  of  such  a  subject  for 
liis  first  appearance  as  a  dramatic  poet,  throws  some  light  on  his 
character.  The  date  and  place  of  Marlowe's  birth  are  alike  involved 
in  uncertainty :  in  all  probability  he  was  yoimger,  by  some  years, 
than  liis  friend  Greene.  lie,  too,  had  enjoyed  a  good  education, 
and  studied  at  Cambridge,  1583.  However,  his  wild  and  irregular 
courses  seem,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have  driven  liim  to  aban- 
don his  destined  career.  Soon  after  quitting  the  University  he 
became  a  player,  and  was  well  received,  but  appears,  after  a  short 
time,  to  have  quitted  the  stage,  perhaps  as  imposing  too  much 
restraint  on  liis  pleasures,  or  perhaps  that  he  might  be  able  to 
devote  all  his  powers  and  talents  to  writing.  At  least  we  do  not 
meet  with  his  name  in  any  of  the  contemporaneous  lists  of  players. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  great  tragedies  appeared  in  quick  succession, 
the  "  Massacre  at  Paris,"  and  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus," 
being  written  (according  to  Collier)  in  1588 ;  his  "  Jew  of  Malta," 
in  1589 ;  and  his  "Dido,"  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Nash,  in 
1590;  and  in  the  next  year,  his  best  work,  "  Edward  11."*  These 
six  dramas,  besides  others,  which,  perhaps,  belong  to  him,  he  com- 
posed witliin  the  short  space  of  six  or  seven  years  of  a  riotous 
and  dissipated  career,  and  distracted  by  warm  feehngs  and  head- 
strong passions.       In  this    respect   he  rivalled  his   companion 

*  Lust's  Dominion,  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  him, 
is  not  his  work,  but  was  a  later  production  from  the  pens  of  Dicker,  Haughton, 
and  Day,  as  U  plain  from  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  II.  311,  Ed.  1825.  (CoUicr, 
iii.  96.) 
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Gfxeene,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  while  the  hitter's  fail- 
ings resulted  from  weakness  of  cliaracter  and  frivolity,  with  Mar- 
lowe on  the  contrary,  who  possessed  an  excess  rather  than  want  of 
strength  of  mind  and  wiU,  it  was  the  immoderation  of  his  feel- 
ings and  desires,  the  passionate  susceptibility,  and  the  strange 
femtastic  cast  of  his  whole  character,  that  were  the  source  of  his 
ruinous  irregularities  and  inmiorality.  Like  his  life  and  character, 
his  very  death  was  violent.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  Marlowe 
died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  the  following  manner: — having 
attacked,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  one  Erancis  Archer,  his  rival  in 
love,  with  his  dagger,  his  antagonist,  being  the  stronger  man, 
wrested  his  own  weapon  from  him,  and  drove  it  into  his  head ; 
from  this  wound  he  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1593. 

Marlowe  was  in  all  essential  points  the  direct  opposite  of  Greene ; 
while  the  latter  delighted  in  a  cheerful  grace,  and  agreeable- 
ness  of  style,  Marlowe  aimed  solely  and  exclusively  at  the  forcible, 
extraordinary,  and  sublime.  He  possessed,  in  fact,  a  vigorous,  and 
— not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  term — a  great  mind ;  but 
his  heart  was  waste  and  rude,  and  it  is  from  the  heart  that  every 
truly  great  thought  proceeds.  Accordingly,  under  his  hand,  the 
forcible  becomes  the  forced,  the  uncommon  the  unnatural,  while  the 
great  and  sublime  sinks  into  the  grotesque  and  monstrous.  As, 
within  his  own  breast,  inordinate  passions  and  emotions  stormed 
and  raged,  so,  in  the  world,  he  discerned  a  titan-like  conflict  and 
straggle  between  mighty  forces,  which  must  ultimately  destroy  and 
anniliilate  each  other;  so  tliat  moral  necessity  can  only  appear 
amid  ruin  and  desolationr  Accordingly,  in  Marlowe's  pieces,  the 
tragical  almost  always  degenerates  into  the  horrible.  With  him  the 
essence  of  tragedy  consists  not  in  the  fall  of  the  truly  noble,  great, 
and  lovely,  brought  on  by  its  own  intellectual  weakness,  but 
rather  in  the  internecine  struggle  of  the  primary  elements  of 
human  nature,  the  destructive  conflict  of  its  mightiest  faculties 
and  impulses,  forcibly  drawn  out  of  their  proper  career,  and  of  the 
most  vehement  affections  and  passions.  To  such  a  "height  does  he 
frequently  accumulate  terrific  and  monstrous  events,  deeds  of 
violence,  enormities  and  crimes,  that  no  corresponding  catastrophe, 
nor  adequate  punishment,  can  be  devised  for  them ;  and  the  close 
of  the  piece  consequently  appears  as  a  low  and  narrow  outlet 
througli  which  the  mass  of  the  action  seeks  in  vain  to  force  its 
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way.  Accordingly,  the  last  moments  of  liis  heroes,  however  they 
may  distress  and  agitate,  never  exalt  or  elevate  the  feelings.  His 
notion  of  tragedy  comprehends  in  it  notliiug  of  solace  and  atone- 
ment. Nevertheless,  his  mental  vigour  alone  has  enabled  him  to 
do  that  which  was  whoUy  beyond  the  power  of  Greene;  his 
poetical  matter  is  well  connected  and  condensed ;  his  dramas  have 
for  their  basis  a  vital  concrete  idea,  a  fuUy  defined  view  of  life  and 
the  world,  out  of  which  the  whole  composition  appears  to  have 
grown  naturally,  and  organically  to  have  perfected  itself.  So  for  his 
composition  possesses  solidity  and  perfectness,  and  Skottowe  is 
plainly  wrong  when  he  refuses  to  allow  him  any  merit  in  this  respect. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  details  are  disproportionately 
dwelt  upon ;  his  scenes  do  not  run  into  each  other  simply  and 
naturally,  but  are  tacked  together  without  harmony,  and  so  far, 
no  doubt,  betoken  a  want  of  true  artistic  judgment.  The  action 
not  unfreciuently  stands  perfectly  still,  while  certain  incoherent 
excrescences  attach  themselves  to  it ;  in  short,  the  intrinsic  unity 
of  idea  is  not  combined  with  extrinsic  grace  and  perfection; 
the  outward  form  is  angular,  clumsy,  and  stiff.  In  like  manner, 
his  characters  are  painted  Math  a  few  broad  touches,  and  in 
^  strong  light  and  shade;  they  are  seldom  truly  grand,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  extravagant  and  monstrous ;  bold  and  vigorous, 
indeed,  so  fiar  as  they  are  drawn,  always  imperfect  and 
L  incomplete.  In  these  points,  again,  where  Greene  is  weakest, 
Marlowe  is  strongest ;  he  possesses,  in  an  eminent  d^ee,  the 
power  of  pourtraying,  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  expression,  the 
inmost  states,  passions,  and  emotions  of'^the  soul ;  his  characters, 
fin  short,  are,  generally  speaking,  nothing  but  affection — all  passion 
^  and  sensibility ;  viewed  on  this  side,  they  appear  over-full ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  deficient  in  the  finer  touches,  and 
nicer  alternations  of  light  and  shade,  between  self-command  and 
passionate  ebullition,  and  the  several  grades  of  evolution  and 
progress. 

All  his  passions  and  affections,  and  with  them  the  incidents  of 

the  action,  spring  forth  at  once  fixed  and  mature ;  they  are  there, 

but  why  or  wherefore  we  know  not — all  reflection  is  excluded ;  his 

r  personages  seem,  we  might  almost  say,   to  be  entirely  without 

L  thought  or  reflection ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  rarely  we  meet  with 

a  general  sentiment  in  a  drama  of  Marlowe's;  this  domain  o( 
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mind  he  has  left  altogether  uncultivated.     But  what  we  most 
especially  miss  in  the  works  of  this  author  is,  a  living  relation  and  n 
interaction  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world  of  his  dramatic  j 
personages.    While  with  Greene  the  acts  and  events  of  the  piece 
appear  for  the  most  part  to  derive  their  motives  from  without, 
with  Mariowe  thqr  seem  entirely  to  proceed  from  within;    his  - 
characters  act  in  the  way  they  do,  from  no  apparent  motive  or 
antecedent  cause  so  disposing  them,  but  because  such  is  their 
humour  at  the  moment  when  they  are  called  upon  to  will  and  to 
act.    Marlowe's  diction  is  generally  copious  and  nervous,  pregnant  i 
and  impressive — his  dehneations  of  passion  and  affection  most 
commonly  happy ;  it  is,  however,  wanting  in  grace  and  tender-  - 
ness;  and  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  structure  of  his  fable  and 
in  his  characters  he  delights  in  the  extraordinary,  the  massive, 
and  the  prodigious,  so  in  his  language  he  is  ever  aiming  at  un- 
usual and  striking  figures,  and  consequently  too  often  sinks  into 
inflation  and  bombast.     To  Marlowe,  however,  belongs  the  merit 
of  effecting  a  great  improvement  in  dramatic  diction ;  the  weight 
of  his  example  having  led  to  the  invariable  adoption  of  blank    - 
verse  even  in  the  more  popular  pieces  of  the  public  theatres. 
Marlowe  was  the  first  to  employ  it  on  a  public  stage,  and  carried 
it  to  a  d^ree  of  perfection  which  comes  very  near  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare.  (Collier,  iii.  115,  &c.,  128,  &c.,  goes  at  length  into  this 
subject).     Moreover,  Marlowe  possesses  a  distinct  and  strongly-  ^ 
marked  character  of  style.    To  describe  briefly  its  cliief  peculia-  ^ 
rities,  we  may  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  its  chief  defect  is 
the  undue  predominance  which  the  lyrical  element  maintains  in . 
all  his  pieces— the  decidedly  lyrical  manner  in  which  he  handles  - 
dramatic  poetry.     He  entirely  overlooks  the  outward  world,  and  v. 
never  duly  considers   the  objectivity   of  mind  and  life  wherein 
necessity  reigns  with  iron  hand,  lopping  off  all  immoderation  and 
excess,  while  the  subjective,  and  therewith  the  capricious  also,  which  "* 
rejects  both  measure  and  restraint,  are  with  him  everywhere  para- 
mount.    Hence  the  monstrous  and  the  unnatural  in  his  characters 
and  plots,  where  all  is  passion  and  emotion ;  hence,  too,  the  want 
of  circumspection— the  precipitancy,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
motives — the  want  of  a  gradual  march  of  the  plot,  and  of  a  grace- 
ful cmd  harmonious  movement  in  the  language  and  action. 
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To  justify,  in  some  measure,  my  judgment  of  this  writer,  I 
shall  here  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  tragedies  which  are 
unanimously  jJlowed  to  be  his  masterpieces — ^The  "  Jew  of  Malta" 
and  "  Edward  11."^  Both  exhibit  his  best  qualities  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  attentive  eye  will  easily  discern 
in  them  all  his  faults.  The  leading  idea  in  the  "Jew  of  Malta,''  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  prologue,  is  a  perfect  Machiavellism — a  view 
of  life  which  makes  an  unqualified  selfishness  the  sole  principle  of 
human  conduct;  the  powerful  instinct  of  seK-preservation,  and 
the  desire  of  happiness,  power,  and  riches,  is  exhibited  in  conflict 
with  the  whole  world ;  the  frame  of  human  nature  is  forcibly  rent 
asunder,  and  one  of  its  primary  elements,  degraded  into  a  mur- 
derous lust  of  revenge  seeking  to  vent  itself  on  the  whole  world, 
is  violently  divorced  from  all  the  other  instincts  and  faculties  of 
humanity.  Thus,  the  Jew,  the  principal  character  of  the  piece, 
appears  on  the  stage  (animated  by  a  passionate  selfishness),  and 
inflamed  with  boundless  rage  against  his  persecutors  and  all 
mankind,  and  enslaved  by  a  desire  of  vengeance,  to  which  he 
sacrifices  even  his  own  cliild,  and  involves  both  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  in  the  same  destruction.  But  the  Governor  and  Selini 
Calymath,  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  exhibit  the  same  un- 
pitying  selfishness  and  disregard  of  others.  In  the  Jew,  however, 
it  is  carried  to  such  a  height  that  the  ruin  of  the  world,  or  of 
himself,  is  inevitable.  Nevertheless,  we  see  not  why  or  how  he  has 
become  such  a  monster.  In  the  first  scene  Barabas  is  depicted 
merely  as  a  rich,  money-making  Jew,  proud  of  his  gold ;  while,  a 
few  scenes  further  on,  he  is  a  monster  of  vindictiveness,  hatred, 
and  vice,  without  shame  or  pity,  and  devoid  of  the  commonest 
feelings  of  our  nature,  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  even  to  madness ;  and 
in  this  inwardly  brooding  passionateness  and  thirst  for  slaughter 
he  perseveres  throughout  the  whole  piece.  Even  though  it  should 
be  thought  that  all  the  atrocious  designs  which  follow  in  such 
rapid  succession,  and,  in  spite  of  their  enormity,  are  invariably 
successful,  spring  naturally  out  of  the  extraordinary  cunning  and 
ready  invention  of  the  Jew,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on 
the  whole,  chance  plays  the  principal  part  in  them ;  and  a  chance, 

*  Translated  in  Bulow's  AltenglUcher  Schaubuhne. 
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moaneover,  wbich  appears  the  more  capricious^  as  all  these  enor- 
mities have  no  profomid  end  in  view — ^no  ideal  result.  The  Jew 
dies  in  the  midst  of  his  crimes,  with  blasphemy  and  cursing  on 
his  lips.  But  not  even  on  any  of  the  other  personages  of  the 
piece  does  this  tissoe  of  horrors  produce  any  result;  all  remains 
at  the  end  as  it  was  at  the  b^jinning.  Moreover,  the  scenes 
change  so  rapidly,  without  any  living  bond  of  connection ;  the 
action  proceeds  so  entirely  in  a  straight  line,  though  by  fits  and 
starts ;  the  characters  go  off  and  come  on  the  stage  with  so  little 
of  apparent  reason;  and  such  a  crowd  of  subordinate  figures — the 
three  Jews,  for  instance,  the  Monks  and  Nuns,  the  mother  of  Don 
Mathias,  &c. — appear  and  vanish  so  quickly,  at  the  waving,  as  it 
were,  of  the  hand,  and  just  as  they  are  wanted,  and  are  so  out- 
wardly, and  without  preparation,  foisted  into  the  action,  that  the 
defects  of  the  composition  are  at  once  apparent. 

Par  more  perfect  is  "  Edward  11/'  It  is  an  historical  tragedy,  in  - 
the  style  of  the  day,  i.  e.  historical  in  the  subordinate  sense  of 
bi(^raphical ;  for,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  personal  fortunes  of 
Edward  himself  are  matter  of  representation;  the  state  and 
people  play  no  part  in  common  with  him,  or,  at  most,  inci- 
dentally only.  Life  is  here  conceived  under  the  important  and 
fundamental  relation  which  subsists  between  the  individuality  of 
the  man,  the  inward  bias  of  his  mind,  his  natural  instincts  and 
inclinations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  outward  ob- 
jective position  assigned  to  him  by  birth  and  a  higher  providence. 
This  relation  is  destroyed  by  Edward's  character  and  behaviour, 
and  is  dissolved  into  contradictions;  by  these  means  he  pre- 
pares his  own  ruin,  and  thus  the  leading  idea  of  the  poem 
becomes,  in  a  genuinely  poetic  and  dramatic  manner,  at  the  same 
time  a  tragic  destiny.  It  is  not  that  Edward  has  liis  favourites, 
but  he  makes  his  capriciously  chosen  favourites  his  ministers  of 
state  and  great  nobles,  that  aU  is  given  up  to  them,  and  that  he 
mixes  up  his  individual  humours  with  his  dignity  as  King,  his  sub- 
jective inclinations  with  the  business  and  wants  of  the  state,  and 
is  unable  to  separate  the  monarch  and  the  man,  and  thereby 
chaotically  dissolves  the  relation  between  them ; — tliis  it  is  that 
constitute  the  pernicious  weakness  of  his  otherwise  good  and 
amiable  disposition.     The  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  driven, 

E 
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through  the  perplexity  in  which  she  is  placed  as  a  Mother  and  a 
Qaeen^  to  infideUty  to  her  lord  and  husband^  and  into  the  arms  of 
Mortimer :  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  III.,  has  the 
sad  alternative  of  choosing  betiReen  the  son's  affection  for  his 
father,  and  his  title  to  the  crown;  if  he  listens  to  the  one,  he 
must  sacrifice  the  other.  Lastly,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
equally  misunderstand  their  position,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  sauced,  by  their  hatred  of  the  favourites,  into  perjury 
and  rebellion.  Accordingly,  aU  alike  are  stricken  by  the  tragic 
Nemesis.  Thus  the  ground-idea  is  clearly  and  distinctly  mir- 
rored in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  whole;  and  this  per- 
vading identity  of  thought  constitutes  the  principal  merit  of  the 
piece,  which,  in  other  respects,  exhibits  all  Marlowe's  faults.  The 
scenes  are,  it  is  true,  better  disposed  than  in  the  "  Jew  of  Malta;'' 
nevertheless,  here,  also,  the  action  occasionally  stands  still,  and  has 
the  same  irregular  progress  and  advance;  the  long  first  act, 
especially,  is  deficient  in  movement,  and  contains  little  more  than 
the  King's  assurances  of  affection  for  Gavestone,  and  his  rage, 
complaints,  and  grief  at  the  treatment  of  his  favourite.  The  lyrical 
element,  too,  is  here  again  predominant  in  an  exuberant  expres- 
sion of  affection  and  passion,  which  are,  no  doubt,  for  the  most 
part,  felicitously  pourtrayed,  but  are  yet  carried  to  such  a  height  as 
to  become  tedious  and  wearisome.  It  is  only  from  this  side  that 
the  characters  are  completely  and  vigorously  delineated ;  all  the 
other  traits,  whether  of  mind  or  conduct,  are  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
thrown  out.  Consequently,  the  King's  excessive  tenderness  for 
Gavestone,  and  afterwards  for  the  Spencers  and  Baldock,  remains 
wholly  unaccounted  for,  and,  indeed,  inexplicable.  As  here  de- 
picted, these  personages  are  neither  amiable  nor  attractive,  and  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  thqr  ever  could  have  gained 
such  entire  possession  of  the  King's  mind.  Edward's  love  for 
them,  as  well  as  his  hatred  of  the  Queen,  and  the  beginning  of 
her  fondness  for  Mortimer,  seem  so  subjectively  capricious,  so 
perfectly  without  adequate  cause,  that  here  again  we  miss  the 
usual  reaction  which  the  outward  world  and  the  inward  subjec- 
tivity exercise  upon  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  punislunent  of  the  King  are  so  external  and  purely 
physical,   and  withal  so  horrible,  that  again  the  tragic  borders 
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too  closdy  upon  the  terrible.  Here,  too,  we  are  not  without  h 
number  of  indifferent  unmeaning  characters,  which  take  a  very 
subordinate  and  uninfluential  part  in  the  action.  Lastly,  the 
diction  is,  no  doubt,  more  moderate,  better  sustained  throughout, 
and  not  so  broken,  as  in  the  "  Jew  of  Malta/'  but  still  we  meet 
with  occasional  excrescences,  far-fetched  similes,  and  over-wrought 
attempts  at  vigour  of  expression. 

It  is  in  this  organic  contrariety  in  which  Greene  and  Marlowe 
stand  to  each  other — the  one  representing  and  especially  culti- 
vating the  epical,  the  other  the  lyrical  elements  of  the  dramatic  x 
form  of  art,  that  I  am  disposed  to  place  the  high  importance  of 
the  two  for  the  history  of  Shakspeare  and  the  English  drama. 
It  is,  moreover,  their  especial  merit,  that,  gifted  with  a  polite  and 
learned  education,  they  successfully  laboured  to  free  the  national 
theatre  from  the  rudeness  and  irregularities  with  which  it  was  still 
encumbered  by  a  great  class  of  poets  who  wrote  only  to  gratify 
the  popular  taste.  However  content  we  might  be  to  be  well  rid 
of  certain  laboured  similes  from  ancient  history  and  mythology, 
and  certain  Latin  phrases,  &c. — ^nevertheless,  their  polished  lan- 
guage, and  the  refined  habits,  which  they  knew  how  to  exhibit  in 
the  most  lively  manner,  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the, 
improvement  of  the  public  taste. 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  how  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
difficult,  it  was  for  Shakspeare  to  improve  still  further  upon  these 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  The  materials  were  at  hand, 
ready  cut  and  polished ;  the  foundation  had  been  laid ;  all  that  was 
wanting  was  artistic  skill  to  combine  organically  what  as  yet  lay 
isolated  and  separate,  or  at  most  mixed  together,  without  order 
or  coherence.  This,  however,  required  the  practised  hand  of 
a  great  architect.  In  other  words,  Shakspeare's  vocation  was  to 
fuse  together  the  dramatic  styles  of  Marlowe  and  Greene,  in  such 
a  manneras  to  preserve  their  merits  without  their  defects,  and  thereby 
to  produce  a  new  and  superior  style,  which,  as  the  very  notion  of 
the  drama  demanded,  might  comprise,  in  one  perfect  organic  unity, 
the  epic  and  the  lyric  forms  of  art.  This,  indeed,  coidd  not  be 
accomplished,  but  by  giving,  at  the  same  time,  greater  profundity 
to  the  ideal  subject  matter,  and  a  more  perfect  development  to  the 
poetic  form;  none  but  a  poetic  genius,  capable  of  uniting  all  the 
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depth  of  a  Cliristian  view  of  the  world  with  a  perfect  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  fonn,  could  solve  tliis  problem.  How  Shakspeare 
arrived  at  the  position  which  he  subsequently  maintained  in  the 
history  of  art,  will  hereafter  be  shown  more  at  large :  here  we 
must  be  content  with  observing  that^  in  perfect  conformity  with 
what  we  should  naturally  expect,  he  at  first  pursued  the  course 
on  which  Greene  and  Marlowe  had  preceded  liim  by  a  few  steps. 
His  "  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,''  and  (if  the  piece  be  his)  "  Arden  of 
Feversham,''  are  evidently  composed  in  Greene's  style,  wliile 
"  Titus  Andronicus,"  and  still  more  the  older,  "  King  John," 
(the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  all  appearance  his,)  approximate  to 
that  of  Marlowe.  Tliat  he  should  surpass  both  iu  their  respective 
manners  was  but  to  be  expected,  and  was,  indeed,  necessary, 
if  he  was  eventually  to  rise  above  them.  In  his  "  Henry  VI." 
he  becomes  more  original  and  independent;  and  already,  in 
"  Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  we  discern  Shakspeare  complete  and  per- 
fect in  all  his  supereminent  greatness  of  genius.  The  pointing 
out  in  detaQ  the  affinity  and  the  difference  of  these  two  dramas 
from  Greene's  and  Marlowe's  pieces,  I  must  reserve  for  my  criti- 
cisms on  his  respective  dramas. 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  it  is  asked,  how  much  Shakspeare  owed 
to  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  our  answer  can  only  be 
indirect  and  qualified :  in  a  strict  and  narrow  sense,  he  could  only 
learn  as  much  as  admits  of  being  learned  in  any  art — the  techni- 
cal part  of  it;  an  acquaintance,  viz.  with  the  stage  and  theatrical 
practice — «.  e.  the  arrangement  of  a  piece  in  such  a  form  as  admits 
of  its  being  easily  and  conveniently  represented,  and  ensures  its 
due  effect.  The  latter,  however,  depends  chiefly  on  this  point, 
that  the  drama  itseK  is  drastic ;  i.  e,  unfolds  a  Uving,  rapid,  and 
visible  action ;  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  something  really 
accomplished  on  the  stage,  and  wherein  the  characters  do  not 
merely,  as  it  is  proverbially  expressed,  speak  like  a  book,  re- 
flecting, moralising,  and  heaping  sentiment  on  sentiment,  and- 
thought  upon  thought,  but,  like  real  men  in  real  life,  talk  while 
they  act,  and  act  while  they  talk.  At  this  date  a  play  was,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  composed  so  exclusively  for  the  stage,  that 
even  in  the  splendour  of  Shakspeare's  career  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  a  dramatic  poet  as  literary  articles  was  looked  upon 
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by  many  as  ridiculous.  It  will,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise,  if 
the  older  English  poets  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their 
practical  knowledge  of  the  theatre  and  stage:  even  Marlowe's 
pieces,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the  lyric  element, 
still  possess  much  of  real  action.  How  skilful  Shakspeare  was 
in  this  respect,  how  far  he  surpassed  his  own  teachers  herein, 
ev«7  one  knows  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  one  of  his 
pieces  represented  with  intelligence  and  propriety;  whereas,  in 
this  our  paper  age,  our  best  poets  too  often  write  for  the  reading 
rather  than  the  play-going  public.  Shakspeare's  dramas  are, 
without  exception,  as  rich  in  intrinsic  poetic  energy  as  in  ex- 
trinsic scenic  action.  In  this  respect  Shakspeare  was  unques- 
tionably greatly  indebted  to  his  predecessors,  and  to  the  artistic 
progress  of  his  age. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asked,  what  he  could  have  learnt  from 
them  as  regards  the  ideal  contents  and  artistic  beauty  of  form,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word  we  answer — Uttle ;  and  yet,  again — much. 
Little,  inasmuch  as,  being  a  real  poetical  genius,  he  was  truly 
original:  much,  because  even  genius,  so  far  as  it  is  human,  cannot 
exist  without  certain  conditions,  but  requires  a  fertile  soil  in  which 
to  root  itself,  and  air,  warmth,  rain,  and  sunshine,  for  its  growth 
and  nourishment.  It  is  not  more  false  to  maintain  an  absolute  moral 
liberty,  than  to  assert  an  dh^ix^i poetic  freedom  and  creative  power 
of  man.  To  assert  the  former,  would  be  to  dissolve  the  moral 
liberty  into  mere  subjective  caprice,  wliile  the  latter  would  reduce 
the  artistic  activity  into  an  empty,  untrue,  and  monstrous  play  of 
fancy.  The  old  prejudice,  which  would  look  upon  Shakspeare  as 
a  solitary  point  of  light  and  splendour  in  a  Andde  waste  of  dark- 
ness, has,  I  hope,  been  removed  in  some  degree  by  the  preceding 
sketch,  however  hastily  executed.  The  better  acquainted  we  be- 
come with  the  immediate  forerunners  of  Shakspeare,  the  more 
convinced  we  shall  feel  that  he  was  but  a  single  member  in  the 
organical  development  of  a  great  whole — that  he  did  but  complete 
what  had  been  already  begun  by  others ;  that  he  was,  in  short, 
but  the  master-spirit  amid  a  band  of  worthy  associates. 

In  truth,  even  on  this  account  Shakspeare  is  not  merely  a  point, 
but  even  the  cuhninating  and  central  point  in  that  sphere  and 
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cirde  of  artistic  development  into  which  he  entered.  The  cir- 
cumference determines,  it  is  true,  the  centre,  but  is  yet  itseK  in  a 
greater  degree  dependent  on  the  centre.  How  powerfully,  accord- 
ingly, Shakspeare  influenced  the  artistic  development  of  his  age — 
how  he  reflected  on  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  much 
more  light  than  was  thrown  from  them  upon  himself, — will  be  shown 
in  the  following  sections. 


11. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SHAKSPEAEE. 

The  age  which  could  give  birth  to  such  a  genius  as  Shakspeare^ 
must  even  have  possessed  the  virtues  and  powers  requisite  for  the 
production  and  maturity  of  so  rare  a  fruit.  For  every  mau^  and 
every  one  especially  who  figures  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  is  in 
the  main  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of  universal  Iiistory,  and  his 
birth  may  be  looked  upon  as  necessary,  in  the  same  way  that  every 
great  invention  is  not  simply  the  arbitrary  or  accidental  achieve- 
ment of  the  inventor,  but  the  inevitable  result  of  a  want  of  the 
age,  which  required  to  be  satisfied.  Tlius  the  Magnet,  Gun- 
powder, and  the  art  of  Printing,  were  discovered  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  required  them.  The  twelve  decades 
from  1480  to  1600,  form  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  seras  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  The  pre-eminently  important  invention 
of  printing  (1440),  had  preceded  them,  as  destined  to  afibrd  the 
external  means  and  lever  for  the  grand  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 
time.  As  Columbus  discovered  a  new  terrestrial  world,  so  Luther's 
reformation  laid  open  a  new  mental  one.  The  art«  and  science  of 
antiquity,  also,  now  awoke  out  of  their  long  lethargy,  and  arose  in 
fresh  strength  and  vigour  of  life.  It  was  now,  likewise,  that  mo- 
dem and  peculiarly  Christian  art  celebrated  its  grandest  triumphs ; 
this,  too,  was  the  age  of  those  great  and  still  unequalled  masters 
in  painting — Leonardi  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Eaphael,  Titian, 
Correggio,  and  Durer,  and  of  those  immortal  and  unrivalled 
composers  of  sacred  music — a  Palestrina,  a  Giovanni  (Jabrieli, 
an  Orlalido  Tasso,  and  others,  and  lastly  it  was  the  cradle  of  the 
most  famous  of  modem  poets,  —  Tasso,  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Yega^  Calderon,  and,  above  all,  of  Shakspeare.  We  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  the  birth  and  productions  of  all  these  great  spirits 
were  necessary;   first,  because  the  creative  energy  of  the  age  must 
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reveal  itself  in  art  also^  and  because  the  great  ideas  of  the  past 
and  present  required  a  worthy  form  for  their  manifestation; 
and  secondly^  because  it  was  indispensable  that  a  dam  should  be 
raised  against  the  influence  of  the  reviving  arts  and  literature  of 
antiquity^  in  order  that  the  inundating  flood  of  an  undue  and 
overrating  imitation  should  not  swamp  the  infancy  of  Christian 
art,  or  bear  it  down  to  its  own  low  and  inferior  level.  In  the 
masterly  creations  of  a  Shakspeare,  and  a  Calderon,  and  others, 
which  sprung  up  originally  out  of  the  soil  of  a  true  Christian 
culture,  the  spirit  of  romantic  or  Christian  art,  even  though, 
as  subsequently  has  really  happened,  it  should  momentarily  be 
overborne  by  the  imitation  of  classical  antiquity,  would  ever  and 
anon  revive,  and  after  a  brief  subjugation  to  the  ancient  models, 
spring  up  again  in  fresh  vigour  and  beauty. 

Among  all  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Eng- 
land stood  pre-eminent  in  greatness  and  importance.  \VMe  the 
political  influence  of  other  nations  had  at  the  close  of  this  period 
more  or  less  declined,  the  vigorous  and  successful  policy  of  Eliza- 
beth had  infused  new  life  and  energy  into  the  English  people. 
The  continual  wars  with  France,  and  the  long  civil  dissensions  of 
the  Roses,  had  broken  the  feudal  powers  of  the  Barons,  and  esta- 
blished the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  thereby  given  a  new 
s'^ape  to  the  political  relation  of  government  and  people.  Tlie 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  occa- 
sioned a  mighty  movement  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life. 
The  participation  in  this  movement  at  first  degenerated,  no  doubt, 
but  too  often,  into  partisanship  and  vindictive  persecution ;  never- 
theless, the  sound  and  vigorous  seed,  once  sown,  however  its  growth 
might  for  a  time  be  retarded,  could  never  be  destroyed,  and  it 
eventually  produced  the  fairest  flowers  and  fruits.  Thus  the  per- 
secutions of  Mary  did  but  stimulate  the  Eeformers  to  greater 
exertions,  and  strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  their  cause; 
wliile,  under  the  fostering  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  again  raised  its 
head,  and  put  down  all  opposition.  The  English  Episcopal  Church 
furnished  from  the  first  a  happy  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
Bomanism  and  Puritanism.  While  the  former  wished  to  abide  by 
whatever  was  old,  and  the  Puritans  longed  for  novelty  in  all  things, 
and  Mith  a  blind  fanaticism  desiring  on  the  one  hand  to  separate 
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the  Church  and  State^  and  on  the  other  to  destroy  all  liberty 
in  customs,  science,  and  art, — the  Episcopal  Church  adopted  all 
necessary  changes,  but  at  the  same  time  retained  the  ancient 
wherever  it  was  practicable. 

The  mingled  rigour  and  mildness  of  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh* — 
employed  ahnost  invariably  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  pro- 
priety— held  the  extreme  parties  in  control  without  impeding 
Ihe  new  course  of  things.  The  successful  wars  of  this  reign  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  in  defence  of  the  reformed  faith, 
the  conquests  in  the  "West  Indies,  new  discoveries  in  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  English 
dominion  in  Ireland,  the  acquisition  of  a  lasting  political  influ- 
ence in  Scotland,  and  especially  the  great  victory  over  Spain, 
were  events  which  contributed  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the 
people,  to  direct  its  views  to  greater  enterprises,  and  to  awaken 
and  confirm  a  consciousness  of  its  political  importance.  Above 
all,  the  defeat  of  Philip's  invincible  Armada  tended  to  elevate  the 
national  sense  of  self-respect  and  patriotism  to  the  height  of  poetical 
enthusiasm.  By  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  English,  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  in  seven  days  reduced  to  such  straits  that  it  was  glad  to 
shelter  itself  in  the  harbour  of  Calais.  But  even  here  the  fire- 
ships  of  the  English,  want  of  provisions,  anxiety  and  insubordina- 
tion, left  the  Spanish  no  rest,  and  reduced  them  to  such  a  pitch  of 
despair,  that  Medina  Sidonia  determined  on  retreat.  Lastly,  the 
hand  of  God  gave  the  finishing  stroke  :  on  their  homeward  voyage 
fearful  tempests  scattered  them  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  destroyed 
the  greater  number  of  their  ships.  "  Throughout  the  kingdom  a 
general  thanksgiving  was  offer^  up,  and  on  the  20th  November, 
1588,  Elizabeth,  amidst  incredible  rejoicings,  set  out  on  her 
triumphant  progress  to  London.  The  portraits  of  the  Briti^ 
admirals  were  carried  before  her,  and  the  trophies  of  Victory  were 
hung  up  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Queen's  address,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  rewards  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  were  followed  by  a 
solemn  service  t  in  the  church."     Tliis  event,  as  Tieck  justly  ob- 


*  Raumer's  Gnch.  Europa's  seit  dem  Ende.  d.  15.  Jahrb.  ii.  530.  Lingard's 
Hiflt.  of  England,  viii.  300. 
t  Rauroer,  ibid.  p.  588. 
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server?,  must  have  been  etainently  iuflueiitiid  evuu  in  the  history 
cif  ^rt>  ttjid  have  ct>ntril)utal  in  a  great  degree  to  develo]>e  tlitit 
higli  and  lo%  spirit  which  the  dramatic  jKietry  of  Dnglaud 
subs4!C|ueutly  nuiiiitiiined** 

Tliroughont  the  whole  kingdom^  and  especially  among  tfm 
oiiddle  elassesj  wealtli  and  prosperity  had  been  gpread  by  smccessful 
industry  and  extensile  oommerce,  From  the  Coimt  de  Bouillon'^i 
report  on  his  embassy  to  Euglaudj  in  1596,  we  learn  that  the* 
lower  classes  were  comparatively  wealthy,  and  lived  well>  but  tem- 
perately ;  that  the  towns  were  rapidly  growing  in  trade  and  riclies : 
while  in  1 007,  the  Venetian,  MoliiiOj  in  his  report  on  England, 
declares  London  to  be  the  greatest  city  of  Europe'  as  well  for  it« 
extent  as  for  the  condition  and  number  of  its  inhabitants  {more 
than  300,000,  and  these  for  the  most  jmrt  eitixens,  since  the 
nobles  generally  resided  on  their  estates),  being  fnll  of  merchants 
and  warehouses  of  every  kind  of  merchandize,  both  useful  and 
omainental,  and  having  many  beautifiil  buildings  and  exquisite 
churches, t  The  nobles,  on  the  otlier  hand,  were,  ac(x)rding  to! 
BouiUon,  heavily  in  debt ;  so  that  not  U3ifrec|uently  the  merclianta 
gained  possession  of  the  seats  of  the  nobility,  and  noble  maidens 
were  wedded  to  husbands  of  inferior  rank  but  greater  opulence. 
The  cause  of  this  embarrassment  of  the  higher  class^^  lay,  not 
exclusively,  as  Bouillon  maintains  (see  Drate,  ii*  9S,  kc.  138, 
&c*)  in  a  lavish  expenditure  on  dress  and  retinue,  in  the  latter  of 
wluch,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  frequently  found  a  company 
of  actors,  and,  ahnost  invariably,  a  jester,  or  domestic  fool, , 
(Drake,  ii,  140),  but  rather  in  the  magnificent  fetes  and  pageants 
which  were  now  the  fashion,  Elizabeth  herself,  however  econo- 
mical, not  to  say  mean^  in  other  matters,  indulged  herself  in  a 
most  lavish  expenditure  for  dress  and  spectacles,  whilcj  by  hej 
visits  to  the  seats  of  the  princijml  nobles  and  to  the  pro\incial 
towns,  she  involved  them  in  similar  extravagance 4  On  these 
occasions,  touniaments,  mE^nificent  pageants,  masques  and  duuces, 
alternated  with  serious  instnictive  speeches  or  dialogues,  and 
it  was  rarely  indeed  that  plays — TrHgedies  and  Comedies — were 


*  See  tlie  beautiful  pa^sngc  m  hb  "  Dkhterlebenp'*  L  89 « 

t  Raumer,  Eeitrflge^  i.  liOG,  B24. 

%  Eaumer,  Gesdi,  Eur.  ii.  618*     LiDBardr  ibid.  41S~41B. 
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omitted.'^  The  following  is  the  description  by  an  eye-witness  of 
sach  a  f^  given  by  Elizabeth  at  her  palace  of  Hampton  Courts 
in  the  spring  of  1581  ''The  central  point  of  attraction  was  a 
splendid  tournament.  Scafiblding  was  erected  on  both  the  sides 
and  ends  of  a  square^  for  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  spectators. 
First  appeared  forty  lords  and  gentlemen  in  magnificent  dresses 
covered  with  precious  stones^  and  riding  on  Spanish  or  Italian 
horses  richly  caparisoned;  next  followed  eight  heralds  bearing 
the  ensign  of  England^  and  four  trumpeters  in  red  and  yellow 
velvet.  After  these  came  four  marshals  and  judges  of  the  Lists^ 
accompanied  by  many  noble  personages.  Next  followed  four  bands 
of  combatants;  first,  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  &c. 
After  riding  round  the  ring,  with  their  lances  in  rest  and  their 
visors  down,  they  drew  up  in  a  line  before  the  Queen.  Hereupon 
an  ancient  tower  was  rolled  forward,  on  which  was  erected  a  triple 
chandelier  with  flambeaus.  Out  of  a  door  in  the  tower  a  large 
serpent  wound  itself,  and  tried  to  ascend  a  tree  richly  laden  with 
firuit,  which  stood  close  by.  Behind  the  tower  were  six  eagles 
skilfully  contrived,  in  the  bodies  of  which  musicians  and  trum- 
peters were  concealed.  In  the  next  place  two  horses  appeared, 
without  saddles,  and  gilded  all  over,  and  on  each  sat  a  little  boy 
with  golden  locks,  and  clothed  in  flowing  robes  of  silver  tissue. 
Then  came  a  triumphal  car,  which  apparently  moved  backwards, 
on  which  sat  the  three  Sisters  of  Fate,  dragging  after  them,  by  a 
golden . chain,  a  noble  knight  as  prisoner:'^  &c.  &c.  On  the 
following  day,  when  the  sword-fight  took  place,  there  was  no 
want  of  similar  ingenious  and  fanciful  devices.f 

The  tone  of  morals  in  this  age  was  not,  in  truth,  the  most 
severe.  The  relation  of  the  sexes  was  light  and  loose,  and  bore 
rather  an  impress  of  the  sensual  and  fantastic  gallantry  of  chivalry, 
than  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Christianity.  Intrigue 
and  gallant  adventures  were  looked  upon  as  indispensable  to  the 
finished  gentleman.  Elizabeth  herself,  though  in  all  probability 
really  pure  and  spotless,  set  an  evil  example  by  her  light  and 


*  Ramner,  Gesch.  Eur.  after  Johnston,  252.    Aikin,  ii,  307.     OsboniyMem. 
of  Eliz.  380. 

t  Raomer,  Briefe  aui  Paris,  ii.  500,  504. 
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inconsiderate  way,  both  of  talking  and  behaving^  wliich  evinced 
pretty  strongly  the  natnral  bias  of  her  inclinations.  To  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  for  instance,  she  assigned  a  chamber  in  the  palace 
close  to  her  own.  Henneage,  Hatton,  Baleigh,  Oxford,  Blount, 
Anjon,  were  generally  looked  upon  as  her  admitted  suitors ;  of 
her  fondness  for  Essex  she  latterly  made  no  disguise,  after  she 
had  had  him  executed  for  treason ;  and  at  a  very  advanced  age  she 
conferred  extraordinary  favours  on  an  Earl  of  Clancarty,  for  no 
other  reason  than  his  great  personal  beauty.*  Without  a  lover 
of  this  kind,  who  was  half  the  servant  of  her  Majesty,  half  the 
suitor  to  her  beauty,  she  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  live.  To 
gratify  this  weakness  of  her  heart,  or  her  known  vanity,  her  cour- 
tiers, and  all  who  approached  her,  vied  with  each  other  in  gallantry 
and  flattery.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  whole  court  should 
imitate  the  example  set  them  by  the  Queen,  and  it  is  therefore 
nothing  singular  if  strict  moralists,  like  Faunt  and  Harrington, 
called  it  a  place  "where  every  enormity  prevailed,  where  there  was 
little  godliness  or  practice  of  religion ;  where  in  general  the  most 
licentious  habits  and  evil  conversation  were  to  be  met  with,  and 
where  there  was  no  love  but  that  of  the  wanton  god  Asmodeno.'^t 
That  the  whole  nation  should  have  followed  in  some  degree  the 
example  of  the  court,  is  at  once  to  be  supposed ;  Molino  expressly 
charges  the  English  people  with  intemperance  and  gluttony.  Tlie 
vice  of  drunkenness  especially  seems  to  have  been  very  general 
(Drake,  ii.  124.  128.)  However  morally  wrong  all  this  undoubt- 
edly was,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  undeniable,  tliat  this  general  self- 
indulgence  and  luxury,  and  no  less  this  freedom  of  manners,  were 
well  calculated,  in  a  youthful,  vigorous,  and  masculine  age,  to  invest 
all  things  with  a  halo  of  poetical,  fantastic,  and  sensuous  imagery. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  extreme 
license  of  the  court  had  its  antidote  in  the  gloomy  severity  of  the 
Puritans;  and  as  all  violent  extremes  quickly  find  their  adjustment, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  middle  classes  at  least  were  sound 
at  heart,  and  formed  a  right  mean  between  the  frivolity  of  tl)c 
court  and  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Puritans. 

*  Lingardy  ibid.  419.     Raumer,  Beitriigc,  610,  614. 

t  Bin*h,  i.  39.  25.     Nags  AntiquK,  166.     Lingard,  ibid. 
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To  what  height  of  excellence  art  generally^  or  at  all  events 
poeliy^  rose  in  Elizabeth's  reign^  has  been  already  shown  in  the 
peceding  section.  The  great  number  of  compositions  in  every 
branch  of  poetry,  which  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare  appeared 
contemporaneously  with  the  no  less  numerous  dramas,  is  really 
astonishing,  and  we  cannot  but  concur  with  the  laborious 
Drake,  (L  601),  who  enumerates  them  all,  in  r^arding  the  fifty- 
two  years  from  1564s — 1616,  as  the  most  prolific  period  of  English 
poetical  literature.  Although  Elizabeth  did  not  spend  very  large 
sums  in  patronizing  it,  still  (what  was  far  better,)  she  possessed  a 
pure  and  cultivated  taste,  and  a  genuine  love  of  music  and  poetry. 
She  played  extremely  well  on  the  clavier,  sung  to  the  guitar,  made 
tranalationfi  from  Horace  and  other  classical  authors,  and  tried  her 
own  powers  of  composition  in  some  lyrical  pieces,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  merit  of  a  certain  gracefulness  and  poetical 
tum.*^  In  all  these  accomplishments  the  nobles  and  courtiers 
were  her  rivals.  Science  also  was  held  in  high  estima^on,  and 
advanced  as  &r  as  the  practical,  rather  than  the  speculative  cha- 
racter of  the  age,  permitted.  With  the  Eeformation,  a  new  dawn 
had  broken  upon  science.  ''Whoever  has  the  means,''  the  Floren- 
tine PetruccioUbaldini  writes  of  England,  even  in  the  year  1551, 
''  has  his  sons  and  daughters  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  for 
since  the  storm  of  heresy  first  burst  over  this  land  it  has  been 
held  to  be  necessary  for  every  one  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues.  Even  the  poor,  who  are  imable  to  give  their 
children  a  scientific  education,  are  still  anxious  that  they  should 
not  appear  ignorant,  or  altogether  devoid  of  the  refinement  of  the 
world,"t  &c.  &c. 

The  single  name  of  Bacon,  of  Verulam,  who  justly  stands  at  the 
head  of  modem  science  and  philosophy,  will  prove  more  than  a 
long  catalogue  of  high-sounding  and  learned  title-pages.  He  is  the 
representative  of  that  free  scientific  inquiry  which  from  the  time 
of  the  Beformation  extended  itself  to  every  province  of  intellectual 
life — the  b^inning  of  a  new  period  of  enlightenment,  in  which 

*  Ranmer,  Gesch.  ii.  616.  Lingard,  yiii.  417.  See  farther,  Camden,  736. 
KeraUo,  t.  464.  Andrews,  i.  107,  204.  Lodge,  ii.  41 ;  iii.  148.  Sydney,  pap. 
i.  375.  385,  ii.  262. 

t  Haamer,  Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  70. 
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the  Imman  mind  sought  from  out  of  the  depths  of  reflfTtion  to 
establish  fundnjnenti\l]yj  and  to  give  a  new  shaji^  t4>^  the  et<^nial 
bws  of  religion  and  morality^  art,  and  seiatiee^  and  looked  to  find 
the  immutable  principles*  of  truth  in  llic  profundity  of  iu  own  fon- 
acioasTiPss.     Even  though  those  who  laboured  with,  and  in  the 
spirit  of.  Bacon  J  wore  m  yet  few,  yet  a  new  and  irresistibly  power- 
ful principle  of  life  was  introduced  into  every  branch  of  science, 
and   especially   into   theoIog}^      Tlie  controversies   between   the 
Romanists  and  the  Protestants*,  between  the  High  Church  party 
and  the  Puritans,  embraced  every  topic  of  chvinity,  and  was  fought 
out  with  the  sword  of  reUgious  enthusiasm,  as  weH  as  ^ith  the  knife 
of  critical  acumen ;  and  not  only  on  the  proper  domain  of  faith,  but 
on  that  also  of  philo^phy  and  scieuce.     Stimdat-al  by  Bacon^s 
example,  Edward  Herbert,  Lord  Cherbury  (bom  1581,  died  1648) 
sought  to  determine  the  notion  and  nature  of  truth,  both  religious 
and  moral ;  ajid  John  Barclay,  in  \ik  "  Icon  Animomm,^'  {London, 
1614),  attempted  to  dev elope  a  science  of  psychology  3  and  in  Lis 
"Argenis,"  (Paris,  1621),  the  art  of  governincnt  and  policy  in 
the  spirit  of  the  new  scientific  principle.     Williani  Gilbert   (died 
1603)  comprised  the  whole  doctrine  of  physics  in  a  new  systemj 
resting    on  the  principle  of   magnctieaJ  attraction;  while  John 
Napier  (d*  1618)  and  Tliomas  Harriot  (d»  1621)  greatly  advanced^ 
mathematical  seience,  the  one  by  the  invention  of  logarithms,  thdJ 
other  by  the  completion  of  algebra,  Ojiposite  t^  these  clear  think  era*  i 
stood  Hobert  Flndd  the  mystic  {b,  1754,  d.  16S5),with  liis  exten- 
sive learning  and  profound  theosophic  intuitions,  with  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  others.     But  the  study  of  antiquity,  in  purticular,  was 
cultivated  with  new  and  liitherto  unparalleled  sjcal,  (Drake^  j.  MS)* 
By  this,  and  the  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  literary  und  mer- 
cantile intercourse  with  different  nations,  a  certain  luilo  of  learned 
polish  and  refinement  was  diffused  over  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Here,  also,  Elizabeth  led  the  way,  by  her  ow^n  example.  She 
spoke  three  foreign  languuges  —  Spanish,  French,  and  ItJian; 
slie  read  mucli,  and  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  and  circumstances  of  her  own  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms,  but  (to  quote  the  words  of  Bouillon)  also  knew  something 
of  lnst€Ty  and  science*  That,  althoiigh  she  may  have  been 
♦  Kaomer^  ibid.      Beilr.i  i,  687,     Lingapd,  ibid* 
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saperior  to  most  others^  she  yet  did  not  stand  quite  alone  in  the 
possession  of  these  learned  accomplishments^  admits  not  of  doubt* 
How  widely,  for  instance,  a  knowledge,  generally  indeed  superficial, 
of  clfM^r^  antiquity,  and  particularly  of  its  poetry  and  mythology, 
was   diffused    among   all  classes  of  the  people,    is    sufSciently 
established  by  the  following    well-authenticated    particulars: — 
Elizabeth  herself  spoke  not  only  Latin,  but  likewise  Greek ;  her 
jnreceptor,  Boget  Ascham,  boasts  of  her  great  progress  in  these 
difficult  languages,  and  affirms  that,  during  her  long  residence  at 
Windsor,  she  read  more  Greek  in  one  day  than  a  Canon  of  the 
Chapd  Boyal  would  Latin  in  a  week — ^nay  more,  in  her  65th  year, 
she  lanused  herself  by  translating  Plutarch's  Treatise  on  Curiosity  * 
Her  successor,  James  L,  shared  her  predilection  for  books  and 
literary  occupations ;  whatever  may  have  been  his  other  faults  and 
weaknesses,  he  undoubtedly  possessed  a  highly-cultivated  mind, 
and  could  justly  lay  claim  to  great  theological  learning  (Drake, 
i  434;  Beaumont,  in  Boumer's  Briefe,  ii.  245.  &c.),  and  was 
apparently  not  without  a  taste  for  the  arts.     In  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare,  allusions,  quotations,  and  illustrations  from  ancient  authors, 
ran  through  the  whole  conversation  and  amusements  of  society^ 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  dramas  of  Lilly,  Pede,  Greene,  Marlowe, 
and  others;  and  the  daughters  of  the  nobility,  and  all  who  pre- 
tended to  a  good  education,  were  carefully  instructed  in  Greek  and 
Latin.t     Moreover,  the  ancient  myths  were  frequently,  on  festive 
occasions,  the  subjects  of  the  scenic  representation  at  Court.     A 
play  of  the  kind  is  still  recorded,  bearing  the  title  of  ^'The 
Arraignment  of  Paris,''  in  which  the  boys  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
represented  the  judgment  of  Paris,  with  the  slight  change,  however, 
that  Elizabeth  herself  is  placed  among  the  Goddesses,  and  Paris  is 
arraigned  for  assigning  to  Venus,  and  not  to  her,  the  apple  of 
beauty.     When  the  Queen   honoured   any   of  the  grandees  o 
her  kingdom  with  a  visit,  she  was  welcomed  at  the  threshold  byf 
the  Penates,  received  by  Mercury,  and  by  him  conducted,  to  her 
chamber.     In  the  pleasure-grounds,  the  lakes  were  ornamented  with 
Tritons  and  Nereids ;  and  WoodNymplis  (Pages  disguised)  animated 
the  thickets,  while  servants,  in  the  garb  of  Satyrs,  leaped  about, 

*  Raomer,  Oeacb.  ibid.  f  Warton'a  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  90. 
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to  perfonn  her  Majesty's  commands:*  when,  in  the  morning, 
the  Queen  left  her  chamber,  which  was  hung  with  tapestried 
devices  from  the  iEneid,  she  was  received  by  Diana,  who  led  the 
Virgin  Queai  to  hunt  in  her  own  preserves,  where  no  Actceon  was 
likely  to  offend  her  modesty,  &c.  Similar  pageants  were  exhibited 
by  the  several  towns  which  Elizabeth  visited  or  passed  through  in 
her  progresses.  In  Norwich,  for  instance,  she  was  welcomed  by  a 
troop  of  deities  who,  in  order  to  do  her  homage,  had  descended 
from  Olympus,  with  Cupid  at  their  head,  who  presented  to  her  a 
golden  arrow,  the  sharpest  in  his  quiver,  which,  if  only  it  were 
shot  by  her  irresistible  beauty,  would  pierce  through  a  heart  of 
diamond.  Even  the  confectioners  and  pastry-cooks  were  acquainted 
with  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  the  festive  table  glittered  with  sugar- 
work,  representing  some  significant  metamorphoses,  and  the 
national  plumb-cake  was  frequently  ornamented  with  a  reUef,  in 
sugar,  representing  the  siege  of  Troy.  (Warton,  iii.  492.) 
Accordingly,  no  surprise  is  felt,  if,  even  in  the  middle  ranks,  and 
among  the  citizens,  we  find  both  men  and  women  acquainted  with 
classical  phrases  and  mythological  names,  which,  if  not  learned 
directly  from  translations,  may  have  been  caught  up  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  higher  classes.  It  is,  therefore,  no  offence  against 
propriety  in  Shakspeare,  as  it  would,  perhaps,  be  in  a  writer 
of  the  present  day,  if,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,''  he 
makes  Mistress  Pago — a  dame  not  over  higldy  educated — ^ridicule 
Ealstaff 's  declaration  of  love  with  a  mythological  simile.  But  even 
in  this  respect  we  have  reason  to  admire  his  fine  poetical  tact. 
He  soon  felt  that  such  far-fetched  images  and  allusions,  however 
consecrated  by  a  passing  humour  of  fashion,  must,  like  any  other 
tasteless  ornament,  if  frequently  employed,  produce  an  unfavour- 
able effect;  and,  accordingly,  in  his  tales,  and  unquestionably 
genuine  works,  the  use  of  them  is  comparatively  rare. 

Without  doubt,  both  society  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
nation  gained  something  both  in  beauty  of  form  and  grace  of  move- 
ment, from  this  wide-spread  familiarity  with  the  poetical  flowers  of 


*  As,  for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  festirities  at  Kenil#orth,  Warton,  ibid. ; 
Drake,  i.  39  ;  after  Gascoyne  :  Princelie  Pleasures  at  Kenilworth,  and  Laneham's 
Letter.    Both  were  present,  and  a  Mask  by  Gascoyne  was  exhibited. 
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classical  antiquity.  And  while  this  benefit  undoubtedly  accrued 
from  it^  the  lofty,  original,  and  independent  vigour  of  imagination, 
which,  at  tins  period  the  English  mind  undoubtedly  possessed, 
entirely  obviated  its  evil  tendency.  In  spite  of  the  fashionable 
bias,  the  true  English  genius  could  not  be  turned  aside  bom  its 
proper  path*  This  attachment  to  the  ancient  learning  seemed 
confined  chiefly  to  sportive  allusions,  and  while  it  increased  the  in- 
tellectual and  poetical  treasures  of  life,  it  enlarged  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  exercised  wit  and  invention,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  core  of  the  national  develop- 
ment of  mind.  For  all  that,  the  Englishman  continued  in  the 
main  a  good  Christian  and  Protestant.  He  remained  true,  also, 
to  his  old  national  manners,  customs,  and  institutions,  and  till 
within  a  few  years  of  Shakspeare^s  death,  the  national  drama 
maintained  itself  in  honour  and  repute,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
imitative  admiration  of  antiquity. 

In  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  fables  of  classical  an- 
tiquity in  the  minds  of  the  people,  were  the  profoundly  significant 
allusions  and  images  contained  in  the  ancient  tales  and  legends 
of  our  northern  forefathers.  The  world  of  spirits,  elves,  and  fairies, 
magic  and  witchcraft,  astrology  and  alchemy,  and  all  the  secret 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  middle  ages,  still  lived  in  the  popular 
belief,  feeding  and  filling  the  fancy  with  their  wonderful  and 
poetical  imagery.  The  people  still  loved  to  while  away  the  tedium  ol 
their  long  winter  evenings,  with  maiy  a  fearful  tale  and  wonderfuf 
story  of  magician  and  fairy,  giants  and  dwarfs,  spirits  and  spectral 
appearances.  On  certain  days  of  the  year,  this  belief  in  prodi- 
gies and  visions,  omens  and  forebodings  of  every  kind,  gave  rise 
to  strange  superstitious  practices.  On  Midsummer  night  all 
magicians,  with  their  ministering  spirits  and  devils,  were  thought 
to  throng  the  air,  fiercely  battling  with  each  other ;  and  certain 
herbs,  gathered  at^  a  particular  hour  on  tliis  night,  were  believed 
to  possess  miraculous  virtues.  Tlie  feast  of  Michaelmas,  again, 
served  to  revive  the  ancient  belief  in  good  and  evil  genii  presid- 
ing ove  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  men,  (see  "Henry  IV.,^' 
part  ii..  Act  1,  Sc.  2;  Act  II.  Sc.  4.  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra,'' ii.  3.  "Macbeth.'')  To  St.  Mark's,  St.  Valentino's,  and 
All  Saints'  and  other  days  also,  peculiar  influences  were  severally 
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aficribed,  (Warton,  iii.,  496.  Drake,  i.,  316;  ii.  154,  302, 
474,  &c.)  These  venerable  relics  of  mediaeval  fancy,  which 
acquired  fresh  life  and  consideration  under  the  superstitious  James, 
Shakspeare  has,  with  his  usual  fehcity  and  profound .  skill,  made 
use  of  and  invested  with  poetic  dignity,  in  his  "  Hamlet" 
and  "  Macbeth,''  in  ''  The  Tempest,"  and  particularly  in  "  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Chivahy,  also,  although  no  longer  of  any  poUtical  or  militarj' 
importance,  and,  in  many  respects,  sadly  degenerated,  still  survived 
in  its  old  principles  of  love  and  honour,  and  in  the  poetical 
forms  with  which  it  had  invested  the  customs  and  intercourse  of 
society.  Not  merely  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  the  visit 
of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  to  James  I.,  but  almost  every 
year  were  tournaments  held,  and  combats  of  every  kind.*  The 
fashion  of  dress,  too,  although  constantly  changing,  and  often 
tasteless  and  extravagant,  but  yet  always  splendid  and  fanciful, 
composed  of  silk  and  satin  of  the  brightest  colours,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  pearls  and  other  precious 
stones,t  was,  nevertheless,  in  its  principle  features,  still  the 
pictorial  attire  of  the  middle  ages.  Tales  of  chivahy,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  olden  ballads  and  legends,  were  great 
jGebvourites  of  the  people.  Songs  and  Bomaunts  of  King  Arthur, 
of  Aymon  and  his  four  sons,  Charlemagne,  Hugh  of  Bordeaux, 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  Seve^  Champions, 
the  Palmerin  d'OHva,  Bevis  of  Hampton,  Sir  Eglamour,  Sir 
Fryamore,  Sir  Launfal,  Sir  Isenbrass,  Friar  Bous,  Howleglass, 
(Jargantua,  Bobin  Hood  (see  Drake,  i.  519),  as  well  as  the  epic 
poems  of  Bocardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  cherished  and  kept  aUve 
romantic  taste,  while  a  pliant  vein  of  variety  and  humour  was 
stimulated  by  the  merry  tales  of  Boccaccio,  Bandello,  and  other 
Spanish  and  Italian  novelists.  % 

*  Despatch  of  Count  Beaumont,  the  French  Ambassador,  12th  Aug.  1606,  in 
Raumer's  Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  271.  For  further  particulars,  consult  Drake  i. 
553,  555,  &c. 

t  SeeDrake,  ii.  87— 111. 

X  That  these  were  much  read  both  in  the  original  and  in  translations,  and  ge- 
nerally known,  foUows  from  the  many  dramatic  recasts  of  them.  Shakspeare 
has,  from  this  source,  two  tragedies  and  several  comedies.  Drake  i.  451, 
541,  &c. 
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In  the  same  free  licenae  of  poetic  humour  with  which  the 
whole  of  life  was  regarded,  the  forms  of  chivalry  were  mingled 
with  the  civic  customs  and  court  etiquette  of  a  later  age;  and 
the  credulous  feeling  and  fantastic  splendour  of  the  middle 
ages  were  united  with  modem  improvement  and  its  plain  practical 
common  sense.  Accordingly,  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  com- 
bining, in  like  manner,  the  mythical  personages  of  the  northern 
sagas  and  the  world  of  magic  with  the  Olympus  and  fabulous 
shapes  of  classical  antiquity.  As  in  Shakspeare,  Ariel  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  Grecian  sAk  nymph,  and  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
are  joined  in  the  same  piece  with  Oberon  and  Titania.^  and  in 
*^  Macbeth''  Hecate  presides  over  the  witches;  so,  in  the  festival 
at  Kenilworth,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  mingled  in  the  train  of 
Neptune  with  the  other  deities  of  the  sea.  The  personages  in 
both  these  domains  of  thought  were,  in  the  belief  and  fancy  of  the 
people  possessed  of  an  equal  degree  of  life  and  reality.  As  yet 
they  had  not  been  dissected  by  prosaic  reflection,  nor  sublimated 
into  mere  intellectual  notions.  As  primarily  they  owed  their 
origin  to  an  immediate  contemplation  of  nature,  and  to  the 
emotions  of  a  mind  sensitively  open  to  its  impressions,  so,  from  the 
*  same  causes,  they  stiU  maintained  a  living  presence  in  the  popular 
creed.  The  people  still  had  a  feeling  for  them,  and  allowed  it4s 
£ancy  to  play  in  and  with  such  notions,  though  more,  perhaps, 
in  lightsome  poetical  playfulness,  than  with  that  religious  earnest- 
ness of  feeling,  which  originally  gave  them  existence.  The 
general  mental  culture  of  the  age  had  not,  however,  become, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  prosaic  philological  pedantry,  as  it  were,  an 
orthopeedic  stretch-bed,  reducing  whatever  it  touched  to  a  diJl, 
tasteless  uniformity,  but  it  was  rather  a  beautiful  and  elastic 
ornament  setting  oS,  animating,  and  invigorating  the  mind,  with- 
out, however,  impeding  or  confining  the  freedom  of  its  flights. 

The  same  fantastic,  and  we  may  also  say  poetical  feeling,  which 
led  the  noble  and  wealthy  to  embellish  their  festivities  with  the 
forms  of  classical  mythology  and  fiction,  influenced  the  popular 
observance  of  their  old  national  festivities  and  holidays.  On 
New  Year's  Eve,  it  was  the  custom  for  youths  and  maidens  to 
ehange  dresses,  and  so  disguised,  to  go  tlirough  the  villages  with 
dances  and  songs.     Twelfth  Night  was  celebrated  at  court,  and  by 
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the  nobility,  with  the  exhibition  of  splendid  masks  and  pageants, 
and  by  the  people,  with  pastimes  and  mummings  of  every  kind. 
Slux)ve  Tide  was,  however,  the  especial  season  of  thratrical  cxlii- 
bition.  On  this  day  every  town  and  haudet,  high  and  low, 
noble  and  mean,  all  must  have  their  spectacle.  On  May-Pay 
festive  processions,  with  bands  of  music,  were  to  be  seen  in  ev(^ry 
village,  and  lofty  May-poles,  adorned  with  flags  and  banners, 
streamers  and  garlands,  were  erected,  around  which  the  young 
of  both  sexes  danced  merrily.  Tlie  most  beautiful  and  nrtuous 
maiden  was  chosen  Queen  of  the  May,*to  preside  over  the  festival, 
and  to  dance  with  the  fool,  a  piper,  and  four  or  five  Morris  dancers, 
bedecked  with  shells,  ribbons,  and  scarfs,  the  so-ci died  Morris-dance 
— an  imitation  of  the  Spanish  Morisco ;  or,  perha})s,  the  pliice  of 
these  games  was  taken  by  Bobin  Hood  and  his  maid  Marian,  as 
Queen,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  youtlis,  fantastically  disguiscHl, 
to  repreJsent  other  popular  and  favourite  characters,  celebrated  in 
song  and  legend,  such  as  Friar  Tuck,  Little  Jolm,  the  Dragon, 
the  Hobby  Horse,  and  such  like.  Matches  at  crossbow  and 
dancing  usually  ended  the  day.  A  portion  of  tliese  festi\ities, 
particularly  the  much-loved  Morris-dances,  weie  repeated  at  "Whit- 
suntide, under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  of  Wlutsun-Ale,  and 
united  with  dramatic  representations  (AVliit«un-plays).  The 
Monday  after  Wliitsun-week  was  the  festival  of  Sheep-shearing, 
and  was  kept  with  hke  festivities.  At  the  Harvest  Home  all 
distinctions  of  master  and  man,  mistress  and  maid,  were  laid  aside 
— all  mixed  together  without  restraint ;  evcjy  one  did  and  said 
what  he  pleased.  Li  the  winter,  again,  St.  Martin's,  and 
especially  Cluistmas-day,  were  celebrated  with  song  and  dance — 
with  games  of  all  kinds  and  mummings.  (Dnvke,  i.  124.  208.) 
Each  season  of  the  year  had  one  at  least  of  such  festivals.  The 
amiiversaries  even  of  the  consecration  of  clmrches,  the  yearly  fairs 
and  weddings,  were  not  allowed  to  pju^s  without  dances,  games, 
and  even  theatrical  representations.  (Drake,  i.  124.  208.)  In 
the  intervals,  again,  between  hohday  and  festival,  there  was  still 
no  lack  of  amusement.  A  national  favourite  was  that  of  bear- 
baiting,  (mentioned  by  Sliakspeare  in  the  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'')  for  which  the  Paris  Garden  in  London,  a  large  circular 
building,  was  expressly  built.     Cock-fighting,  too,  wliich  is  also 
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tiUuded  to  in  the  same  piece,  was  a  far  more  general  and  popular 
amusement  than  at  the  present  day.  Races,  hunting,  hawking, 
fisliing,  and  atliletic  exercises  of  every  sort,  (Games  at  Cotswold, 
Drake,  i.  252),  and  especially  shooting  with  the  long  and  crof^s- 
bow,  were  continually  occurring,  and  t-wgerly  thronged  with  spec- 
tators. Moreover,  troops  of  gypsies,  boxers,  tumblers,  dancers, 
and  minstrels  or  ballad  shigcrs,  itinerated  through  the  land,  and 
exhibited  their  arts  and  devices.  But  above  all  were  the  strolliug 
players  welcome  alike  to  town  and  village — the  cottage  and  the 
hall,  and  employed  in  varioUs  ways,  (Dr^e,  i.  247) ;  a  custom  of 
wliich  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself  in  "  Hamlef  and  the 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew.''  Merry  Old  England  was  yet  in  its 
prime. 

In  short,  the  fantastic  and  poetic  spuit  of  the  middle  ages 
still  survived  in  a  time,  which  was,  nevertheless,  the  dawn  of  a 
mental  tendency  directly  opposed  to  it.  Shakspeare  stood,  in  fact, 
on  the  boundary  line  of  two  great  periods.  On  one  hand,  with 
the  last  warm  kisses  of  parting,  he  was  taking  leave  of  the 
stately  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  middle  ages,  with 
the  lofty  boldness  and  stern  energy  of  feudalism,  the  encroacliing 
jK)wer  and  splendour  of  the  Church — the  significant  and  imagi- 
native character  of  cliivalry  and  the  monkish  institutions — the 
independence  and  isolation  of  the  burgher  classes,  laborious 
and  peaceful,  but  at  the  same  time  luxurious  and  powerful — and 
all  the  rich  treasures  of  a  highly  advanced  and  thoughtful  art, 
Aliicli  drew  its  inspiration  from  earth  and  heaven  alike.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  stood  to  welcome  him  the  future,  with  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  a  powerful,  almost  absolute  monarchy,  with 
the  intellectual  vigour  and  depth  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  the 
inspiration  of  a  re-animated  faith,  with  the  more  refined  and 
liberal  culture  of  a  gallant,  imperious,  and  courtly  nobility — with 
the  growing  importance  of  the  middle  classes,  and  their  incipient 
struggles  for  political  independence;  and,  above  all,  with  the 
wonders  of  science,  and  the  irresistible  energy  of  a  new  intellectual 
tendency,  with  its  searching  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry.  One 
foot  was  on  the  domain  of  a  past,  wherein  all  the  several  parts 
of  society,  shut  up  within  themselves  into  distinct  circles,  and 
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rounded  off  into  independent  bodies^  hmj  BCf|iiired  doterndnstc 
objects  and  shapes,  in  which  mind  and  life  exliibitcd  themselves  | 
objectively^  under  fixed,  though  pregnant  forms,  and  in  wluchj  con- j 
scquentlVj  the  objectii^ty  of  luind — the  authority  of  the  exi^tent-^j 
predominated  tliroughont.  With  the  other  foot  he  pressed  on  tha  ] 
boundojies  of  ti  future,  in  which  the  human  mind,  alarmed  at  the 
dead  formalism,  the  immoral  outwardness  and  unmeaningness  inta 
whidi  this  objectivity  had  degenerated,  was  fast  rising  in  revolt 
agftinst  the  slavish  subjection  into  wiiieh  it  had  fallenj  with  the 
dedgn  of  raising  itsdf  above  it,  and  of'e^ablisliiitg  the  di\ine  right' 
of  criticism*  and  neflection — in  which  in  short,  the  subjeeti\ity  of 
mind  began  to  reign*  The  gradual  decay  of  the  former,  ajxd  the 
growing  supremacy  of  the  latter  tendency,  were  the  necessary 
results  of  the  Eeformation.  With  the  Eeformation  too,  indeed^ — 
i,  e,  upon  the  fall  of  the  lloman  Catholic  Church— that  ground- 
work of  the  media&val  frame  of  society — the  whole  building  inevi- 
tably  fell,  llie  middle  ages  came  to  a  close,  and  the  moilern  ^ra 
began.  Both,  however, — the  former  in  their  exit,  and  the  latter 
in  its  entmnce^ — were  present  with  equal  vitality  iu  the  age  of 
Shakspeare.  In  Shakspeare  poesy,  toOj  they  are  both  equally  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  iftill  be  the  buaine^s  of  our  next  section  to  ehow,  that 
in  his  poetic  view  of  the  world  and  tilings,  both  the  fixed,  strongly 
defined,  and  intrinsi cully  massive  objectivity  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
well  as  the  free  subjectivity  of  the  modem  spirit,  which  plays  in  all 
possible  forms  and  colour,  are  oombiaed  and  blended  togettier  into 
an  ideiJ  or  organic  unity. 

William  Shakspeare  was  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  War- 
wicksldne,  on  the  ZSrd  April,!  1564.  A  family  of  this  name 
(sometimes  written  Shtixper,  ShaL^peie,  Shakspeare,  and  Shake- 
qieare^  the  poet  himself  signed  himself — in  his  will,  at  least — Shak- 
speare, mostly  flourishing  artisans  or  ^^culturiste,)  were  in  the 
sixteenth  century  widely  spread  over  the  woodlands  of  the  county. 
Of  its  several  branches,  however^  the  poet's  father  done,  Jolm 

*  How  eutttog  and  wbt&6  was  the  ipint  of  cndMsm  erezi  la  the  daya  of  SMc- 
ftpearc,  la  ahown  by  Dridce,  i*  456,  in  manf  atrikiag  iustancea. 

t  AGGordini^  to  the  Church  Registry,  he  wm  baptized  on  the  26th  t^f  April. 
Thfi  23rd,  HA  the  d&te  of  hii  births  re»t»,  thtrefore,  on  prob^biUtjr  of,  bowerert  m 
very  high  degree^ 
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Shakspeare,  is  at  all  known :  originally  a  glover^  at  Stratford,  he 
afterwards  ^added  the  trades  of  skinner  and  woolstapler,  *  and  was 
in  the  prime  of  life  a  person  of  property  and  consideration^  being 
in  1557  elected  a  member  of  the  town-council^  and  holding  the 
office  of  chamberlain  from  1561  to  1563 ;  elected  alderman  1565 ; 
and  in  1568-9,  serving  the  office  of  High  Bailiff  and  lastly,  in  157 1, 
the  sworn  senior  alderman.  In  later  years,  however,  t.  e.  after 
1574,  his  circumstances  appear  to  have  declined;  he  mortgaged, 
in  1578,  the  little  property  brought  him  by  Ids  wife,  and  pre- 
sently was  so  reduced  (not  so  much,  perhaps,  by  his  own  fault  as 
from  the  ruin  of  the  flourishing  trade  in  wool,  on  which  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  little  town  depended),  that  of  the  trifling  sum  of 
6«.  Sd.  which  every  alderman  had  to  pay,  one-half,  and  the  whole  of 
the  weekly  alms  of  itd.,  was  remitted  in  his  favour ;  and  that  he  was 
several  times  arrested  and  execution  repeatedly  issued  against  him 
without  any  return.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  never  able  to 
recover  himself,  at  least  in  a  complaint  addressed,  in  1597,  to  one 
John  Lambert,  he  mentions  his  own  poverty  and  want  of  friends. 
He  outlived  the  prime  of  his  son's  fame,  and  died  in  1601.t  His 
wife  was  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  of  an  old, 
and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  very  distinguished  family  of  Wel- 
liugcote,  in  Warwicksliire.  She  bore  him  eight  children,  of  whom, 
however,  several  died  in  early  childhood,  and  she  left  behind  her, 
besides  William,  only  one  daughter,  Joan,  married  to  William 
Hart,  a  hatter,  in  Stratford,  to  whose  family  belonged  the  Thomas 
Hart,  who,  in  1794,  possessed  one  of  the  poet's  two  houses  in 
Stratford. 

Tlie  history  of  Shakspeare's  youth  is  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  This  alone  appears  to  be  certain,  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  father's  adverse  circumstances,  his  education  must  have  been 
very  imperfect  after  his  tenth  year.  In  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  town,  which  he  probably  frequented  up  to  his  eleventh 
or  twelfth  year,  he  learnt  the  little  Latin  which,  according  to  his 

*  I  do  not  tee  any  reason  to  question  the  statements  of  Aubrey  and  Rowe  on 
this  point. 

t  AU  this  is  confirmed,  partly  by  the  registries  and  the  town  records  of  Strat- 
ford, and  partly  by  deeds,  wills,  and  other  extant  documents. 
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fiiend  Ben  Jonson,  he  possessed.  As  tradition  goes^  he  was 
taken  from  school  in  his  eleventh  year  to  assist  his  father  in  Iiis 
business  of  a  skinner  and  woolstapler^  but  afterwards  held 
the  situation  of  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. 
These  two  statements  do  not^  however^  rest  on  any  good  authority. 

Boaden  (on  the  Sonnets^  p.  8)  attempts  to  furnish  farther  proof 
of  the  old  conjecture  of  Bishop  Percy,  that  the  youthful  Shak- 
speare  was  present  at  the  festivities  with  which  Lord  Leicester 
sought  to  enliven  Queen  Elizabeth^s  visit  to  Kenilworth,  and 
probably  took  a  part  suitable  to  his  age  in  the  dramatic  exliibi- 
tions.  As  the  Queen's  visit  took  place  in  the  year  1575,  and 
Kenilworth  was  only  fourteen  miles  from  Stratford,  it  is  at  once 
conceivable  tliat  a  boy,  like  Shakspeare,  should  have  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  be  present.  Although,  therefore,  the  allusions  in  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  (act  2,  scene  1,  My  Gentle  Puck 
come  hither,  dc)  which  unquestionably  refer  to  some  of  the 
masks  and  scenes  of  that  festival,  on  which  Boaden  chiefly  rests 
his  ai^uments,  do  not  prove  anything,  since  they  may  have 
been  taken  from  oral  or  printed  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  the 
fact  is  still  not  improbable.  That  such  an  event,  if  true,  must 
have  worked  strongly  on  Shakspeare's  youthful  fancy  and  poetic 
temperament,  may  well  be  assumed.  Li  all  probability  it  afforded 
the  leading  impulse  to  his  mental  development,  and  was  the 
cause  of  liis  subsequent  determination  to  set  off  for  London,  and 
go  u}K)n  the  stage. 

As  early  as  his  eighteenth  year  Shakspeare  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a  thriving  farmer  in  the  neigh-  * 
bourhood  of  Stratford.  That  tliis  marriage  took  place  in  1582 
has  been  inferred  from  the  birth  of  his  eldest  child,  a  daughter  of 
the  name  of  Susan,  who  was  bom  in  1583,  according  to  the  parish 
register  of  Stratford.  Eighteen  montlis  afterwards  his  family  was 
increased  by  twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  who  were  baptized  in 
February,  1585,  by  the  names  of  Haiomet  and  Judith.  What 
could  have  led  him  to  so  early  a  marriage  with  a  woman  eight 
years  his  senior,  is  unknown — ^probably  a  youthful  indiscretion, 
wliich  he  must  conceal  and  atone  for.  At  all  events  the  union 
\viu<  none  of  the  happiest,  as  is  proved  both  from  his  subsequent 
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long  estrangement  from  his  family^  and  from  the  way  he  mentions 
bis  wife  in  his  will ;  and  consequently^  if  the  marriage  was  not  the 
result  of  any  youthful  indiscretion  itsdf,  it  deserves  to  be  ctdled  one. 
In  short,  a  fulness  of  fancy,  an  indefinite  longing  and  impulse, 
a  restless  desire  of  mental  activity  which  so  frequently  characterises 
the  youthful  poet,  seem  to  have  seduced  Shakspeare  into  all  soils 
of  irr^ularities  and  excesses.  Who  knows  not  by  experience, 
either  in  his  own  case  or  that  of  others,  the  torturing  uneasiness 
of  a  continual  conflict  between  the  the  irrepressible  demands  of  a 
lofty  genius,  conscious  of  its  own  decided  vocation,  and  the  out- 
ward exigencies  of  adverse  and  ungenial  circumstances?  Few, 
therefore,  would  be  willing  to  throw  against  him  the  first  stone, 
even  if  it  be  true  that  the  evil  example  of  some  wild  companions 
of  his  own  age  had  tempted  him  to  the  crime  of  deer-stealing. 
The  park  said  to  have  been  thus  plundered,  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford.  In  one  of  these 
lawless  expeditions  Shakspeare  was  seized,  and  afterwards  revenged 
himself  for  his  punishment  or  admonition,  by  posting  a  pasqui- 
nade on  the  park-gate  of  the  baronet.*  A  single  stanza  of  this 
effusion  had  long  been  known,  but  the  whole  has  recently  been 
recovered,  and  forms  one  of  the  earliest  remains  of  Shakspeare's 
poetical  genius.  It  is  more  marked  by  coarseness  and  Aristophanic 
abuse,  than  by  wit  or  poetical  beauty ;  for  instance,  he  calls  his 
adversary,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment, "  at  home  a  scare-crow,  and  in  London  an  ass ;"  and  plays 
upon  the  assonance  of  Lucy  and  lousy,  &c.  &c.  The  worthy 
knight  naturally  felt  highly  offended,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
his  persecutions  that  drove  the  poet  to  abandon  his  business, 
home,  and  family,  and  to  set  off  to  London.  Thus,  by  a  new 
indiscretion,  was  Shakspeare  rescued  from  those  adverse  and  con- 
straining circumstances  of  life  in  which  Ids  own  thoughtlessness,  in 
part,  had  plunged  him.     At  Stratford  his  poetic  genius  would,  it 

*  It  U  on  insufficient  gronnds,  at  Skottowe  shows,  that  Malone  donbts  this 
&ct — traditional,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  vouched  by  good  authorities,  which  are 
giren  by  Rowe  and  Oldys :  but  that  further,  Shakspeare's  revenge  was  unsatisfied 
with  this  PasquU,  and  years  later  ridiculed  the  Justice  Lucy  in  the  character  of 
ShaUow,  in  the  '*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  as  supposed  by  Drake  and  others, 
is  but  a  mere  hypothesis. 
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was  most  likely,  have  been  crippled,  like  P^asus  at  the  plough 
— ^in  London  it  flourished.  How  often  may  we  thus  trace  the 
guiding  finger  of  God  in  the  errors  of  individuals,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  wliich  they  lead  ! 

There  needed  not,  however,  any  stringent  and  external  motive 
for  tliis  step.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  disproportion  between 
8haksj)eare's  outward  position,  and  his  mind  and  vocation ;  and 
when  further  we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  between  1569  and 
1587,  the  little  town  of  Stratford  was  visited  by  strolling  players 
no  less  than  twenty-four  times;  and  when  we  consider  how 
general  was  the  taste  and  fondness  for  theatrical  exhibition,  and 
how  powerfully  they  must  have  affected  such  a  mind  as  Shak- 
speare's,  exciting  a  longing  and  love  for  them  which  Stratford 
could  not  satisfy,  his  flight  to  London  wiU  appear  to  us  as  natural 
as  Schiller's  departure  from  Carlsruhe  to  Mannheim. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix,  with  certainty,  on  the  precise  year  of 
Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London — that  date  at  which  a  new  eera  in 
the  history  of  English  Poetry  commenced.  It  must  fall,  how- 
ever, somewhere  between  the  years  1585  and  1589.  The  birth 
of  his  twin  children  in  the  former  year  makes  it  at  least  probable 
that  Shakspeare  was  then  still  in  Stratford;  and  November  of 
the  latter  year  is  the  date  of  a  still  extant  petition  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain^s  company  of  players  in  the  form  of  a  supplicatory 
remonstrance  to  the  Queen's  Privy  Coimcil,  in  reference  to  some 
unbecoming  remarks  on  poUtical  and  religious  affairs  which  had 
been  imputed  to  them  (Ck)llier,  New  Facts,  p.  11,  Hist.  i.  271), 
in  which  Shakspeare  is  aheady  set  down  as  the  twelfth  sharer.* 
At  this  time  the  Players  were  distinguished  into  hired  servants 
and  sharers;  the  former  being  in  the  pay  of  the  latter,  and  re- 
ceiving, generally,  for  the  first  year  of  their  engagement  5s.,  and 
in  the  second  6s.  8d.  per  week ;  while  the  sharers  divided  amongst 
them  the  receipts,  which,  on  an  average,  netted  between  £9  and 
£10,  but,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  reached  as  high  as  £20  for 
each  representation.    They,  therefore,  constituted  the  permanent 

*  Baudissin,  in  his  Ben  Jonton  nnd  idne  Schols  i,  S.  xzxiy.  remarks  : 
"  Collier  pretends  to  hare  discoYered  from  the  Bridgwater  MSS.  that  Shaks{>eare 
was  a  sharer  seven  years  earlier;"  but  this  is  a  mistake,  arising,  probably,  from 
Collier's  words,  (New  Facts,  p.  10) ;  but,  in  fisct,  Collier  no  where  says  so. 
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staff  of  the  company^  who  incurred  all  the  risk,  and,  conse- 
quently, consisted  only  of  the  older  or  more  eminent  actors. 
From  this  fact  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  Shakspeare 
had  commenced  player  somewhere  about  1586.  Indeed,  the 
later  his  arrival  in  London  is  placed,  the  more  rapidly  this  other- 
wise helpless  youth,  who,  without  friends  or  patron,  *  must  have 
had  to  struggle  hard  in  a  strange  city  with  famine  and  want,t 
must  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  distinction  both  as  a  poet  and 
actor. 

In  fact,  the  hypothesis  of  earlier  English  critics,  that  Shak- 
speare was  a  very  indifferent,  or  at  least  but  a  second-rate  actor, 
stands,  as  Schlegel  has  already  shown,  on  very  weak  grounds. 
Since  the  journals  of  the  theatre  only  give  the  names  of  all  the 
actors  in  the  piece,  without  indicating  their  several  parts,  all  that 
is  known  is  that  Shakspeare  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Ghost,  in 
''Hamlet,''  and  of  Adam,  in  ''As  You  Like  It.''  From  these 
seemingly  unimportant  parts,  it  has  been  argued  that  Shakspeare's 
talents  as  a  player  were  also  inconsiderable.  But  the  inference 
is  manifestly  hasty.  In  the  first  place,  the  part  of  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  is  of  such  a  kind,  that,  if  it  were  ill  done,  the  whole 
piece,  as  based  on  the  fearful,  irresistible  truth  of  the  apparition, 
would  suffer  in  its  dignity.  Secondly,  it  is  not  clear  that  Shak- 
speare never  took  any  greater  and  more  difficult  part.     On  the 

*  Thomas  Greene  and  J.  Barbage,  the  famous  acton  of  the  day,  were  hU 
conntysmen,  but  how  far  his  acquaintance  with  them  may  haye  profited  him  can- 
not be  determined.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  road  to  fame, 
and  probably,  too,  hare  smoothed  it ;  but,  without  talents  of  his  own,  they  could 
neyer  have  advanced  him,  and  much  less  could  another  of  his  townsmen,  Drayton, 
who  himself  was  at  that  time  only  a  beginner.  That  James  Burbage  and  his  son 
Richard  were  of  Warwickshire,  and  from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Stratford, 
has  been  lately  established,  from  documentary  evidence,  by  Collier's  New  Facts, 
&c.  p.  32. 

t  The  story,  which  even  Rowe  did  not  think  worthy  of  mentioning,  that 
Shakspeare,  at  first,  used  to  hold  the  horses  of  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  ia 
a  worthless  fiction,  haying  a  similar  origin  to  the  later  Greek  legends,  which 
make  a  beggar  of  Homer.  It  is  but  an  oyer-drawn  picture,  and  has  in  it  a  hig^y 
poetical  look.  For  is  it  not  a  deeply  poetical  image  which  represents  Shakspeare 
and  the  immortal  Homer,  the  princes  of  the  inteUectual  world,  as  horseboys  and 
strolling  mendicants .'  That,  however,  Shakspeare  reached  London  a  poor  man, 
is  certain.    Collier,  New  Facts,  p.  30.  Hist.  i.  332. 
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other  hand,  there  is  much  more  weight  in  the  psychological  argu- 
ment, that  one  who,  in  his  inmost  spirit  and  essence,  was  a  great 
poet,  could  scarcely  be  a  great  actor.  For  poetical  genius  implies 
a  grandeur,  depth,  and  determination,  and  a  fixed  sohdity  and 
originality  of  mental  character,  wliich  is  incompatible  with  that 
facile  mobility  of  feelings,  and,  indeed,  of  his  whole  individuality, 
which,  in  order  to  represent  diflferent  characters,  with  equal  truth- 
fulness, the  successful  player  must  possess.  Sophocles,  at  least, 
was  not  famous  as  an  actor ;  and  how  badly  Schiller  acted  and 
recited  is  proved  by  the  recitations  in  the  Karlschule,  and  the 
reading  of  Ids  Kesco  at  Mannlieim,  from  which  every  one  re- 
garded the  piece  as  a  miserable  composition.  Naturally,  however, 
such  an  argument  would  furnish  at  least  but  a  weak  presumption. 
It  has,  however,  been  lately  strengthened  by  a  document  re- 
cently discovered,  in  wliich  Richard  Burbage,  Shakspeare's  friend 
and  fellow-actor,  is  loaded  with  praise  as  a  great  actor,  while 
Shakspeare  is  merely  mentioned  as  "  an  actor  of  good  account  in 
the  company,*'  i.  e,,  he  was  neither  a  distinguished  nor  yet  a  very 
bad  actor ;  not  without  rich  talents,  but  \iithout  a  genius  for  acting. 
Tlie  author  of  this  document  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,*  the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  and  so  excellent  a 
judge  of  art,  that  any  opinion  opposed  to  his  authority  is  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  t 

Tlie  lower  we  rank  Shakspeare's  talent  as  an  actor,  the  further 
back  must  we  place  the  point  of  time  at  wliich  he  began  to 
attract  attention  as  a  poet.  Unfortunately,  for  the  reasons  already 
given  in  the  first  section,  it  cannot  be  determined,  with  historical 
certainty,  when,  and  with  what  piece,  he  first  appeared  before  the 
public.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  about  1592,  he  was  already 
so  far  advanced  in  the  public  favour  as  to  provoke  the  attacks  of 
the  best  poets  of  this  age ;  Spenser,  in  the  "  Muses'  Complaint," 
and  Robert  Greene,  in  his  '^  Groat's-worth  of  Wit,''  partly  out  of 
envy,  and  partly  out  of  contempt  for  his,  as  they  regarded  it,  rude 
and  unlettered  maimer.    The  oldest  of  his  unquestionably  genuine 

*  This  is  the  document  already  mentioned,  with  the  signature  H.  S.  Collier, 
New  Facts,  &c. 

t  These  self-contradictory  testimonies,  or  rather  judgments,  may  be  found  in 
Drake,  i.  421. 
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dramas  is  ''  Titus  Andronicus/'  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  which  appeared 
in  1614,  was  then  abeady  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old. 
Accordingly,  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  first  brought  out  in  1588, 
and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence  derived 
from  the  characters,  language,  and  composition  of  the  piece.  Of 
the  doubtful  pieces,  however,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Schlcgel,  Tieck, 
and  others,  with  whom  I  entirely  concur,  that  the  "  Pericles"  un- 
questionably, and  some  others  most  probably,  belong  to  Shak- 
speare,  and  these  are  older  than  the  "  Andronicus."  According  to 
this  view  he  must,  without  doubt,  have  written  for  the  stage  before 
1587.  As,  however,  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  depends  upon 
a  careful  criticism  of  each  of  the  rejected  dramas,  I  must  refer 
for  the  determination  of  tliis  question  to  a  subseciuent  section, 
"On  certain  Dramas  of  Shakspeare  of  questionable  authority." 

Shakspeare  appears  to  have  remained  constantly  true  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  company.  In  a  still  extant  petition  of  the 
latter  to  the  Queen's  privy  council,  of  the  year  1596,  for  permis- 
sion to  rebuild  their  theatre  of  Blackfriars,  which  was  in  a  dan- 
gerous state,  and  in  answer  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the  precincts, 
who  had  prayed  that  it  might  be  closed,  Shakspeare's  name  again 
appears  as  one  of  the  chief  partners  of  the  company,  holding  as 
high  a  place  as  the  fifth,  (Collier,  &c.  &c.) ;  and  again  in  the  year 
1603,  in  the  patent,  already  mentioned,  which  James  I.  granted 
to  the  members  of  this  company,  under  the  title  of  "  Servants  of 
the  King,"  Shakspeare's  name  occurs  with  those  of  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  Richard  Burbage,  Philips,  Heminge,  Condell,  and  others, 
as  second  shareholder. 

The  Lord  Cliamberlain's  company  unquestionably  long  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  esteemed.  Before  the  year  1594, 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time  connected  with  Phihp  Henslow,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  London,  pawnbroker  and  theatrical  midertaker, 
and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  acted  principally  at  the  Rose,  which 
was  built  before  1587,  and  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1591,  by  Hens- 
low,  and  in  the  theatre  at  Newington  (built  1580)  wliich  Henslow 
appears  previously  to  have  made  use  of  ^.  At  one  or  other  of  these 

*  He  appears  also,  before  1594,  to  have  acted  occasionaUy  at  the  Curtain,  as 
Collier  conjectures.   New  Facts,  &c.  p.  15. 
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two  houses^  therefore,  Shakspeare^s  earlier  pieces  were  probably  first 
acted.      About   1594,  however,   the  connection  with   Henslow 
appears  to  have  been  dissolved.    In  this  year,  as  already  remarked, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  built  for   itseK  the  Globe   in 
Southwark,  where,  from  this  date,  it  regidarly  exhibited  in  the 
summer,  the  theatre  of  Blackfriars  being  the  place  of  its  winter 
performances.  At  these  two  houses,  therefore,  his  best  and  greatest 
pieces,  which  he  composed  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  vigour, 
were  first  brought  out.     For  although  in  1603,  or  perhaps  a  year 
or  two  later,*  he  appears  to  have  entirely  abandoned  the  profession 
of  a  player,  (at  least  his  name  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  among 
the  actors  of  the  piece  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Sejanus,'*  which  appeared 
in  tliis  year),  still  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  consigned 
most  of  his  later  pieces  to  the  stage  on  which  he  himself   had 
appeared,  and  several  of  whose  proprietors,  as  Burbage,  Heminge, 
and  Condell,  were  his  personal  friends ;  besides,  it  was,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  one  of  the  best  of  the  time ;  the  only  one  that  in  any 
way  could  pretend  to  rival  it  was  that  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  com- 
pany, afterwards  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry,  which  from  1594 
was  imder  the  management  of  Henslow  and  his  son-in-law  Alleyn, 
the  famous  player.     Li  later  years  it  held  the  Fortune,  (which  it 
built  for  itself  in  1599).     Next  in  repute  stood  the  company  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  which  afterwards  received  from   Queen 
Anne  the  title  of  the  Queen's  servants,  and  exhibited  at  the  Kcd 
Bull  (erected  in  1597).     Tlie  chief  writer  for  the  latter  company 
was   Heywood,  the  sole  or  joint  author  of  not  less  than  200 
dramas,  which  were  great  favourites  with  the  multitude. 

These  three  theatres  maintained,  as  Tieck  remarks,  if  not  the 
same  rank,  yet  generally  the  same  department  and  direction  of 
dramatic  art.  All  three  adhered  strictly  to  the  ancient  national 
form ;  only  the  Fortune  and  the  Red  Bull  were  more  the  theatres 
of  the  people ;  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  more  popular  than 
the  Globe.  They  preserved,  for  the  most  part,  the  old  pieces 
which  had  been  especial  favourites  with  their  audience,  (those,  for 

*  In  the  already  mentioned  writing  of  Southampton  (CoUier,  ibid.  33,)  it  is  said 
of  Shakspeare  •*  tiU  of  late  an  actor,"  &c.  If  the  writing  reaUy  belongs  to  the 
year  1608,  which  is  certainly  probable,  we  must  Buppose  that  Shakspeare  occa- 
sionally appeared  on  the  stage  down  to  1605-6. 
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instance,  of  Pede,  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  the  earliest  of  Shak- 
speare's,)  which  from  time  to  time  thej  reproduced ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  multitude  of  distinguished  and  undistinguished  poets, 
wrote  for  it  who  took  up,  frequently  two  or  three  of  them 
conjointly,  any  particular  subject  that  might  appear  interesting  by 
its  allusion  to  the  greater  or  less  events  of  the  day,  or  otherwise 
attractive,  and  constructed  out  of  it,  as  it  might  be,  a  comedy,  or 
tragedy,  or  history,  which,  as  it  was  originally  designed,  solely  for 
temporary  effect,  naturally  died  with  the  expiring  interest  of  the 
moment.  The  first  object  with  these  writers,  therefore,  was  to  find 
subjects  calculated  to  attract  and  interest  the  mass.  This  same 
conclusion  would  also  seem  to  result  from  the  remarkable  fact  that 
about  this  time  (1597 — 1603)  nearly  thirty  writers,  (and  among 
them  Michael  Drayton,  George  Chapman,  Thomas  Dekkar,  Thomas 
Middleton,  Ben  Jonson,  Th.  Heywood,  Sam  Bowley,  John  Webster, 
&c.  were  in  the  service  of  Henslow,  composing  for  him  dramatic 
works  of  every  kind,  (Drake  mentions  also  forty-four  other  less 
eminent  authors,  who  at  this  date  wrote  for  the  stage),  and  that 
by  the  different  companies  of  players  with  whom  Henslow  was 
connected,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  pieces,  for  the  most 
part  new,  were,  according  to  his  stafiement,  acted  in  the  seven 
years  from  1591  to  1597,  and  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  ' 
between  1597  and  1603.  In  such  an  abundant  supply  it  is  only 
natural  that  with  the  good,  many  a  bad  article,  cheap  and  worth- 
less, and  made  only  for  quick  sale,  must  have  been  brought  to 
market.  The  English  stage  at  this  date  was  not  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  ancient  Grecian  or  the  Spanish  in  its  best  days. 
Most  of  these  pieces,  however,  are  either  entirely  lost,  or  are  as 
yet  undiscovered.  The  Globe,  on  the  other  hand,  set  up  some- 
what higher  pretensions.  The  object  of  the  company  there,  was 
not  merely  to  raise  themselves  and  the  national  theatre  to  outward 
splendour  and  consideration,  but  also  intrinsically  to  advance  it  by 
the  real  improvement  of  dramatic  art.  It  adopted,  therefore,  and 
represented  none  but  good,  or  at  least  carefully  written  pieces, 
especially  in  its  smaller  winter  theatre  at  Blackfriars,  where  the 
prices  of  admission  being  higher,  it  could  reckon  on  a  more 
refined  audience ;  consequently,  although  the  Fortune  and  the  Eed 
Bull  might  perhaps  rival  it  in  the  concurrence  and  applause  of. the 
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populace^  yet  as  their  respective  positions  were  somewhat  diiferent, 
there  was  room  for  the  existence  of  both,  and  they  did  but  little, 
if  any,  injury  to  each  other. 

A  far  more  formidable  rival  for  the  company  at  the  Globe,  for 
a  time  at  least,  was  the  Children  of  her  Majest/s  Bevels,  wliich 
played  on  different  stages,  but,  especially  at  Whitefriars  and  Black- 
friafs,  apparently  in  the  winter  only.  In  order  to  understand  how 
these  "little  nestlings,^'  (according  to  Hamlet),  who  '^ cry  out  on 
the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  it,''  could 
have  attained  to  such  eminence,  we  must  on  the  one  hand  allow 
for  the  groundless  and  inexplicfible  hiunour  of  fashion,  together 
with  the  fact  of  the  remarkable  talents  which  at  this  time  were  to 
be  found  among  them,  for  Nathaniel  Field,  John  Underwood  &c. 
belonged  to  the  children  of  the  Eevds ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ever  since  the  "  Gorboduc''  of  Lord 
Sackville,  and  still  earlier,  a  constant  and  occasionally  loud  oppo- 
sition had  been  raised  against  the  popular  theatre.  It  was  main- 
tained chiefly  by  learned  literati,  such  for  instance  as  Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Spenser  and  his  friend  Harvey,  Samuel  Daniell  (an  admirer  of 
Spenser's),  and  others,  who  persecuted  the  national  development  of 
dramatic  art,  partly  because,  being  captivated  with  the  plastic 
beauty  of  the  ancients,  they  saw  no  excellence  but  in  the  imita- 
tion of  classical  models,  and  partly  because  the  proper  national 
drama  appeared  to  them  both  rude  and  deficient  in  good  taste  and 
morality.  With  these  we  may  also  join  poets  like  Nash,  Greene, 
and  Maifowe,  who,  although  essentially,  they  wrote  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  popular  drama,  and  on  this  account  were  themselves 
attacked  by  the  classicists,  nevertheless  took  part  against  Sliak- 
speare,  from  a  desire  to  vindicate  their  own  greater  learning  and 
superior  enlightenment.  This  opposition,  which  previously  had 
been  able  to  make  little  if  any  way,  gradually  gained  in  power 
and  importance  when  subsequently  the  famous  Ben  Jonson 
(b.  1574,  d.  1637)  joined  it.  At  an  earlier  period  Jonson  had 
been  connected  with  Henslow  as  a  sharer  in  the  theatre,  imder  the 
direction^  of  the  latter,  but  in  1598  gave  to  the  Globe  for  repre- 

*  This  follows  from  the  entry  in  Henslowe's  journal  for  1597,  overlooked  by 
Malone,  and  by  Gifford  in  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works,  but  quoted  by  CoUier, 
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sentation^  his  comedy,  which  he  remodelled  for  the  ^occasion,  of 
''Every  Man  in  his  Humour/'  the  first  of  the  pieces  which  he 
subsequently  acknowledged  as  worthy  of  himself :  a  second  drama 
of  his,  entitled  ''Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'*  also  appeared  on 
the  same  stage  in  1599.  He  soon,  however,  quarrelled  with  this 
company,  and  had  several  of  his  pieces  exhibited  by  the  choir- 
boys, in  which  (and  especially  in  "  The  Poetaster,''  1601,)  he  came 
forward  as  an  open  and  bitter  antagonist  of  the  popular  theatre, 
and  warmly  attacked  its  most  famous  masters,  and  especially 
Shakspeare.  Strife  and  controversy,  sarcasm  and  acrimonious 
criticism,  at  all  times  possess  a  strong  attraction  for  the  educated 
classes.  The  charm  of  novelty,  added  to  the  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  refinement  which  men  gained  by  adopting  this  party,  was 
a  further  attraction,  and  consequently  for  a  long  time  it  was  a 
mark  of  hauMon  to  frequent  the  theatre  of  the  children,  and 
contemptuously  to  run  down  the  popular  stage. 

However,  the  opposition  of  Ben  Jonson  to  Shakspeare  and  his 
view  of  art,  was  adopted  and  carried  on  in  a  perfectly  honourable 
spirit.  A  man  of  thorough  erudition,  great  acuteness,  with  a  rich 
and  happy,  though  perhaps  somewhat  heavy  flow  of  wit,  he  was  in 
a  certain  sense  the  Lessing  of  his  day ;  except,  perhaps,  that  he  did 
not  combat  for  the  true,  but  for  a  false  and  corrupt  direction  of 
art — ^not  for  nature  and  originality,  but  for  artificialness,  imitation, 
and  a  schooL  A  strong  understanding  governed  his  whole  mental 
activity;  with  tliis  he  made  theories,  criticised,  speculated,  reviewed 
and  analysed  every  matter  a  hundred  times,  and  rejected,  with  as 
much  courage  as  miswerving  love  of  truth,  whatever  could  not 
stand  such  a  test.  Furthermore,  he  was  a  decided  realist :  the 
imitation  of  every-day  reality  in  all  its  baldness  was  with  him  the 
first  point;  of  any  otlier  artistic  truth  and  vividness  he  knew 
nothing.  To  such  a  mind,  proportion  and  regularity  in  form  and 
matter,  a  clear  natural  advance  of  the  action,  an  easily  grasped 
and  perspicuous  composition,  the  observance  of  the  natural  limits 
of  space  and  time,  in  short,  all  the  distinctive  merits  of  the 
ancient  drama,  must  have  possessed  far  more  attractions  tlinn  the 

I.  333.     It  was  for  Henslowe,  too,  that  he  originally  wrote  his  *'  Every  Man  in 
hit  Hnmoar." 

0 
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mostly  complicated  and  bold  compositions  of  Sliakspcare.  As  to 
their  beauty,  his  eye  could  not  reach  beyond  details;  while  to 
grasp  the  whole  as  a  whole,  and  to  recognise  the  profound  har- 
mony— the  pervading  unity  in  the  apparently  superfluous  multi- 
plicity— ^the  ideal  necessity  in  the  seemingly  lawless  caprice — for 
this  he  had  not  the  requisite  imagination  and  constructive  faculty. 
At  the  same  time  his  own  poems  are  neither  in  spirit  nor  form  truly 
antique :  if  we  overlook  the  three  Aristotelian  unities,  which,  how- 
ever,— and  especially  the  true  unity  of  action — he  does  not  himself 
invariably  observe,  his  dramas  have  as  little,  nay,  in  all  essential 
points,  far  less  resemblance  than  Shakspeare's  to  the  Comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  or  Tragedies  of  Sophocles.  As  to  plastic  simphcity 
and  clearness  of  composition,  lofty  moraUty,  true  epic  dignity  of 
character,  lyric  flight  of  language,  and  with  it  an  Aristophanic 
elegance  of  diction,  fulness  and  elasticity  of  fancy,  together  with 
keenness  of  wit  —  all  these,  if  not  entirely  wanting  to  Jonson, 
are  at  best  but  artificially  and  ostensively  supplied.  The  Comedies 
of  Terence  and  Plautus  are,  perhaps,  what  Jonson^s  most  nearly 
resemble.  He  was,  however,  far  superior  to  his  Soman  models  in 
shrewdness  and  solidity  of  understanding,  in  bitter,  often  crush- 
ing wit — ^in  cutting  criticism  and  the  gift  of  composition,  while  he 
comes  far  below  them  in  harmless  humour,  in  light  banter,  round- 
ing of  composition,  in  grace  and  flexibility  of  representation. 
Generally  speaking,  Jonson  was  led  to  overvalue  the  ancient 
drama,  not  so  much  by  its  poetic  grandeur  and  beau^,  as  for  the 
definite  grounds,  fixed  rules  and  laws,  on  which  every  thing  in 
it  rested  i  and  because  he  could,  by  help  of  Aristotle,  see  and 
demonstrate  why  each  part  is  good  and  beautiful. 

In  short,  Ben  Jonson  was  a  man  of  the  new  age,  and  the  new 
direction  of  mind;  he  was  that  half  of  Shakspeare  which  reached 
forward  into  the  future,  but  in  a  more  eminent  degree.  His  chief 
strength  was  in  the  very  excess  of  his  one-sidedness.  With  ]the 
immense  force  of  his  intellectual,  reflective,  and  critical  powers,  he 
knocked  down  every  thing  in  his  own  way — ^but  overthrew  the  good 
togetherwith  the  bad.  His  first  principlewas,  to  have  definite  palpable 
reasons  for  everything :  he  wished  at  every  point  to  know  what  ought 
to  be  done  or  left  undone.  The  clearness  of  the  reflecting  conscious- 
ness was  the  standard  to  which  he  referred  everything;  but  of  that 
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immediate  creative  faculty  of  fancy  and  feeling  which  is  properly 
artistic^  he  possessed  scarcely  a  germ.  On  tliis  account  the  other 
half  of  Shakspeare's  character,  which,  like  the  whole  of  the  English 
national  theatre,  belonged  to  the  romantic  middle  ages,  was  to  him 
hateful,  inconceivable,  and  worthless.  We  see  how  he  ridicules, 
with  the  sharpest  raillery  of  his  wit,  every  relic  of  the  mediaeval 
spirit, — ^how  he  persecutes,  with  the  bitterest  mockery  and  derision, 
the  belief  in  devils,  demons,  and  spirits,  witches  and  Ghosts,  magi- 
cians and  alchemy,  and  all  supernatural  knowledge;  and  even 
chivalry,  with  its  tournaments,  and  its  laws  of  love  and  honour,  and 
all  mystic  religion  and  moral  strictness,  especially  in  the  form  it  took . 
as  revived  in  the  Puritans,  and  whatever  bordered  upon  sentimen- 
tality. To  his  matter-of-fact  understandings  which  could  form  no 
conception  of  the  deeply  significant  symbolism  of  the  fantastic  and 
suggestive  middle  ages,  all  such  things  were  pure  nonsense.  But, 
further,  in  the  very  spirit  of  modem  times,  even  the  actual — ^the 
present,  the  modem — ^found  no  favour  with  him,  unless  it  could 
Intimate  itself  before  his  critical  tribunal.  Whatever  appeared  to 
him  unintelligible,  groundless,  and  perverse,  he  attacked  with 
unsparing  satire.  Thus  the  piece  called  "Eastward  Hoe!^'  in 
which  he  assisted  Marston  and  Chapman,  (1604),  contains  so 
bitter  an  attack  upon  the  Scotch,  that  Jonson  was  imprisoned ; 
and  many  in  high  place  were  desirous  to  have  his  ears  and  nose 
dit.  In  short,  the  whole  of  Ben  Jonson's  literary  career  was 
essentially  n^ative — a  critical  opposition  to  the  whole  world. 

Some  surprise  has  been  felt  how  it  ever  happened  that  Ben 
Jonson  and  his  followers — ^Fletcher  (b.  1575;  d.  1625),  Beau- 
mont (1586  —  1616),  Philip  Massinger  (1584—1640),  and 
others — ^who  were  better  poets  than  Jonson,  indeed,  but  who  for 
trae  artistic  vigour  and  greatness  of  genius  were  far  inferior  to 
Shakspeare — how  tliis  school  and  its  tendencies  should  not  merely 
have  held  decided  possession  of  the  stage  from  1616  to  1620,  but 
also  after  the  termination  of  the  great  Puritanical  rebellion,  during 
which  the  Theatres  had  been  closed,  should  have  been  so 
completely  in  the  ascendant  as  t-o  throw  Shakspeare  entirely  into 
oblivion.*     What  we  have  already  observed,  however,  furnishes 

*  Shortly  after  the  RettoratioDf  Ben  Jonaon'i  piece,  '*  The  Devil  is  an  Afis," 
WM  remed,  aod  received  with  great  favoar. 
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at  once  the  simple  explanation  of  tliis  fact.  The  new  direction 
had  no  other  more  powerful  attraction  tlian  its  twee  It y :  it 
was  akin  to  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  modem  spirit  for 
reflection  and  criticism — to  self-conscious  knowledge  and  activity  : 
it  had  entered  akeady  upon  that  negative  and  analyticid  cjireer 
wliich  reached  its  height  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  wliich 
had  been  entered  upon  at  least  a  century  earlier  in  England.*  It 
was,  therefore,  naturally  adopted,  and  befriended  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  to  wliich,  on  its  part,  it  lent  a  hand  and  support. 

It  was  not  their  rare  poetical  merits — the  poetical  wantonness 
of  ft  Fletcher,  the  boldness  and  ease  of  his  sketches,  liis  sharp 
decisive  touches  of  character,  his  wonderful  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, the  elegance  and  lightness  of  liis  diction,  his  treasures 
of  wit — or  the  ravishing  rhetoric,  and  occasionally  truly  tn^c 
energy  of  a  Massinger,  that  gained  them  the  victory;  for  all 
these  Shakspeare  possessed  in  an  equal,  if  not  higher  degree. 
But  they  owed  their  popularity  even  to  the  unpoetical  element  of 
their  compositions,  to  the  decided,  every  where  apparent  inteu- 
tionality,  the  definite  consciousness  of  their  artistic  plans,  the 
striving  after  effect  by  unusual  characters,  singular  situations,  and 
attractive  turns,  the  acute  reflections,  and  the  endeavour  to  instruct 
by  the  employment  of  general  principles  and  maxims,  t — to  the 
critical  and  satirical  tone  of  their  wit,  combined  with  the  unblushing 
openness  with  wliich  they  exhibited  the  motives  of  a  mean  and 
materialistic  mode  of  thought  and  action,  not  merely  for  inspec- 
tion, but  for  approval,  as  a  perfectly  just  and  true  worldly  wisdom.  J 
Lastly,  they  owed  it  to  the  predominance  of  intrigues,  overdrawing 
of  characters  even  to  caricature,  and  the  reduction  of  living  perso- 
nalities into  some  abstract  philosoj)hical  notions ;  so  that,  virtues 
instead   of  the  virtuous,  and   vices  instead   of  the  vicious,  are 


*  Was  not  tbii  tendency  the  ultimate  root  of  the  Puritanical  revolution  under 
Cromwell  ? 

t  Almost  every  piece  has  some  trite  moral  appended  to  it.  See,  for  instance, 
the  close  of  Fletcher's  *'  Spanish  Friar/'  Massinger's  '*  City  Madam,"  as  well  as 
his  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  &c. 

X  How  often,  for  instance,  is  it  set  forth  as  right  and  justifiable  to  marry  for 
money  or  rank — to  make  riches  the  fir^^t  object,  and  to  make  cuckolds  of  all 
hatctul  old  disagreeable  husbands,  &c.  &c. 
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represented.*  All  these  peculiarities  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  modem  times,  and  acquired  for  them  universal 
fevour;  whereas  the  want  of  a  truly  poetic  view  of  things  in 
general,  and  the  defects  of  composition,t  wliich  are  the  fault  of  all 
aUke,  were  then,  as  ever,  overlooked  by  the  public. 

This  important  revolution  in  the  poetical  taste  and  feeling  of 
tlie  public,  did  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  make  itself  noticeable 
until  towards  the  close  of  Shakspeare's  life.  Jonson,  at  his  first 
appearance,  did  not  make  a  favourable  impression.  The  favour 
with  which  the  representations  of  the  chapel-boys  were  received 
was  not  attributable  to  him  alone,  and  was  besides  confined  to  the 
more  cultivated  and  noble  classes,  of  whom  again  but  few  perhaps 
were  decided  favourers  of  the  new  direction  of  art;  at  least,  in 
the  diary — apparently  of  some  lawyer — which  was  discovered  a 
few  years  back,  there  is  this  entry  under  February,  1602  :  "  Ben 
Jonson  now  lives  on  one  Townsend  (one  of  liis  friends  and  ad- 
mirers), and  scorns  the  whole  world."  (Collier,  i.  33.) 

Even  though  there  may  be  in  this  statement  a  great  exaggera- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  between  the  ^^  Poetaster*'  and 
the  "  Sejanus,"  (1603),  Jonson  wrote  nothing  for  the  stage ;  and  it 
is  therefore  probable,  that,  dissatisfied  with  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  tlm)w  discredit  on  the  popular  theatre,  he  had  retired  in  disgust 
from  writing.  The  applause  which  he  met  with  must  have  been 
partial  and  momentary ;  and  to  this  fact  the  above  entry  in  the 
diary  apparently  alludes.J     It  was  left  to  Fletcher,  Beaumont> 

*  Lopez,  forinstoncc,  and  Diego,  in  Fletcher's  "  Spanish  Friar,"  are  perfect 
caricatures.  So,  also,  are  the  younger  Novall,  Liladam,  and  Aymer,  in  the  "  Fatal 
Dowry"  of  Massinger  and  Field.  Egreraont  and  Cossy,  in  Fletcher's  **  Elder 
Brother  ;"  Greedy  and  WatchaU,  in  Massinger's  •*  New  Way,"  &c.  In  fact,  all 
,  the  other  leading  characters  in  the  above-named  pieces,  as  also  in  Massinger's 
•*  Duke  of  Milan,"  and  •*The  City  Madam,"  are  diluted  into  mere  general  ideas. 

t  In  the  "  Duke  of  Milan,"  for  instance,  it  is  not  tiU  the  fifth  act  that  we  dis- 
cover the  real  motives  of  Francisco's  conduct ;  and,  consequently,  the  main  spring 
of  the  action.  And  in  the  first  half  of  Fletcher's  "  Elder  Brother,"  the  action 
drags  heavily,  as  it  does  abo  through  fhe  whole  of  Massinger's  "  New  W^ 
to  Pay  Old  Debts." 

X  The  passage  in  **  Hamlet,"—"  but  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little 
eyasaes."  &c.,  is  referred  by  Malone  to  the  year  1612.  because  it  is  first  found  in 
the  Folio  of  1623,  and  wanting  in  the  only  Quarto  edition  which  he  knew  of,  1603 : 
and  because  Heywood,  in  his  "  Apology  for  Actors,"  1612,  complains  of  the 
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and  Massinger,  to  finish  gradually  what  he  had  but  begun.  The 
followers,  accordingly,  of  the  old  and  popular  direction  of  art,  did  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  appearances.  They  took  up  the 
gage  which  was  thrown  down  to  them,  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  their  own  right,  and  with  the  confidence  of  beati  possessores. 
This  is  evident  from  the  "  Satiromastix,''  of  Dekker,  which  ap- 
peared in  1602,  as  a  defensive  and  offensive  reply  to  Jonsou^s 
"Poetaster/*  The  belief  of  some  that  Shakspeare  contributed  to 
this  worik  is  founded  on  mere  conjecture. 

The  time  when  Ben  Jonson  first  came  decidedly  forward  with 
his  opposition  was  no  doubt  the  very  middle  of  Shakspeare's 
poetic  career — ^the  meridian  of  his  reputation  and  artistic  labours. 
The  morning  of  this  noontide  splendour  are  the  years  between 
1592  and  1596  or  1597.  During  this  interval  were  produced, 
with  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,''  and  "  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  the 
"Two Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "Love's Labour's  Lost,"  "Richard 
the  Third,"  and  "  Richard  the  Second ;"  and  besides  them  the  epico- 
lyrical  poems  of  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  and 
several  of  the  sonnets.  In  these  pieces  we  see  Shakspeare's  poetical 
genius  beginning  to  rise  superior  to  his  talent  as  a  player :  out  of 
a  certain  youthful  awkwardness,  an  overflowing  fulness,  a  want  of 
proportion,  a  certain  ruggedness  and  reserve,  which  prevail  even 
in  the  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  &c.  &c.,  his 
creative  fancy  is  swelling  into  a  more  r^ulated,  well-rounded,  less 
sharply  and  angularly  drawn  figures.  We  can  trace  his  steps,  as 
he  is  striving,  almost  painfully,  after  a  well  arranged  and  duly 
modelled  composition;  and  we  behold  him  better  able  to  concen- 
trate his  powers,  more  reflective,  and  fast  arriving  at  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  end  and  nature  of  his  art;  his  language  is 
gradually  becoming  more  smooth  and  fluent;  his  wit  is  more 
ingenious,  and  flows  more  freely  and  gracefully,  while  the  tragic 

abuse  lately  crept  in,  of  "  committing  to  the  mouths  of  chiMren/'  &c.  Bot  in 
the  later  found  quarto,  which  also  was  printed  in  the  year  1603,  but  which  grretf 
this  piece  in  an  older  form,  such  as  it  stood,  perhaps,  in  1600-1,  there  is  also 
this  mention  of  the  children  and  their  pojiularity.  In  the  other  quarto,  therefore, 
Shakspeare  may  have  suppressed  the  passage,  because  probably  the  fashionable 
rugc  for  these  children  actors,  and  perhaps  therewith  the  popularity  with  which 
Ben  JoDsou  was  first  received,  may  have  again  subsided. 
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dement  is  acquiring  that  indescribably  beautiful  tinge  of  el^iac, 
expiatory,  and  glorifying  softness,  (which  distinguishes  ''Romeo 
and  Juliet/'  and ''  Bichard  the  Second/')  without,  however,  losing 
anything  in  force  or  grandeur.  The  due  measure  and  well-ordered 
beauty  of  these  poems  established  his  reputation  even  with  the 
most  educated  of  his  countrymen;  indeed,  the  ''Venus  and 
Adonis,''  and  the  "  Eape  of  Lucrece,"  forced  even  the  admirers  of 
classical  antiquity  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  great  poetical  genius. 
Thus,  already  in  1597  he  was  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  old 
national  school  of  poetry,  surrounded  by  a  youthful  band  of  fertile 
and  popular  writers,  such  as  Heywood,  Dekker,  Middleton,  Samuel 
Rowley,  Ford,  and  others.  The  talents  of  these  writers  were  not, 
however,  of  the  highest  order,  nor  such  as,  without  Shakspeare, 
would  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  new 
direction  of  art  -,  nevertheless,  a  truly  poetic  spirit  lived  in  them 
all,  and  some  of  their  works  must  be  regarded  as  successful  com- 
positions, and  which,  when  irradiated  by  the  sun  of  Shakspeare's 
renown,  must  have  shone  forth  in  still  greater  glory.  Compo- 
sitions like  "Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Fifth,"  "Hamlet,"  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "The  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,"  "As 
You  Like  it/'  "  What  you  will,"  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
which,  between  the  years  1597  and  1603,*  followed  close  upon 
each  other,  must  have  made  an  indescribable  impression  on  all 
unprejudiced  minds.  Most  of  these  pieces,  with  an  overflowing 
fulness  of  life  and  spirit,  bear  the  impress  of  a  still  lingering 
youthfulness.  The  composition,  invention,  language,  and  charac- 
teristics, are  completely  Shakspearian ;  the  comedies,  especially  "  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "As  You  Like  it,"  and  "What  you 
will,"  are  full  of  a  genial  joyousness,  swelling  forth  beneath  a 
heavenly  etherial  atmosphere  of  life  which  the  soul  breathes  and 
exhales  at  the  highest  summit  of  its  existence ;  while  "  Henry  the 
Fifth"  exhibits  all  the  grandeur  of  heroic  prowess,  and  "  Hamlet" 
the  infinite  depth  of  philosopliical  reflection.  A  pure  and  lofty 
inspiration  pervades  them  all.  We  see,  in  short,  the  poet  reveUing 
in  the  exaltmg  consciousness  of  his  free  and  already  successfully 

*  The  grounds  for  this  assumption,  as  well  as  the  above  assertion  as  to  the 
origin  of  ••  AU's  WeU  that  Ends  Well,"  will  be  found  below  in  Section  IV. 
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exerted  creative    genius,   and  in  the  blissful  feeling,  ''  Anch' 
io  son  pittore  /" 

How  high  Shakspeare's  reputation  and  fame  had  risen  at  tliis 
date,  may  be  judged  of  from  his  worldly  circiunstances.  He  was 
now  become  a  man  of  some  means,  and  his  good  fortune  appears 
at  a  later  date  to  have  continued  to  increase.  In  1597,  he  pur- 
chased New  Place,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  his  native  town,  and 
had  it  improved  and  decorated;  in  1598,  he  was  solicited  by  a 
fellow-townsman  for  the  loan  of  £30,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
showed  himself  not  disinclined  to  advance  a  sum  of  money,  on 
sufficient  security,  to  the  town.  In  1602,  he  paid  £320  for  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  which  he  added  to  his  possessions  in 
Stratford,  and  in  the  following  year  £60  for  a  farm  with  two 
bams,  a  garden,  granary,  and  other  offices;  in  1605  he  farmed  for 
£i40  the  great  and  small  tithes  in  Stratford ;  and  lastly,  in  1613, 
he  bought  himself  a  house  in  Blackfriars  for  £140  ^.  His  receipts 
as  stage  poet,  and  sharer  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatre,  were 
for  the  times  not  inconsiderable.  In  the  earlier  years,  from  £5  to 
£10,  latterly  between  £12  and  £25,  were  paid  for  a  new  piece,  or 
even  the  whole  receipts  of  a  single  representation.  The  sum 
which  these  ustially  netted  has  been  already  stated.  Of  Black- 
friars, we  know  for  certain,  from  a  document  still  extant,  that  in 
1608  its  yearly  profits  amounted  to  £666.  This  sum  was  divided 
into  twenty  shares,  of  which  Shakspeare  held  four,  Burbage  four, 
Fletcher  three,  and  so  on ;  so  that  from  this  theatre  alone  Shak- 
speare received  £133  for  one  year.  If  we  reckon  the  receipts  of 
the  Globe  at  the  same  rate,  and  add  to  the  amount  the  pajTnent 
for  two  or  three  new  pieces,  we  shall  have  for  Shakspeare's  general 
income  £300;  a  sum  which  Collier  makes  equal  to  £1500 1  of 
the  present  day.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  in  earlier 
years  (say  from  1592 — 94),  his  income  was  much  less.     Shak- 

*  AH  this  18  well  established  from  letters,  records,  and  documentary  evidence. 
The  deed  of  .purchase  of  the  farm,  &c.,  has  been  lately  found  by  Collier  in  the 
Bridgewater  MSS.     Collier,  New  Facts,  &c.  p.  29. 

t  ShalcA)>eare's  property  in  the  wardrobe  and  properties  is  in  the  same  docu. 
roent  valued  at  ji500.  For  further  particulars  on  aU  these  points,  see  Collier^ 
New  Facts,  &c.,  p.  22. 
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speare^s  prosperity  in  1597  may  therefore  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  without  our  being  absolutely  compelled  to  give  credit, 
without  further  testimony,  to  the  traditional  statement  which  Rowe 
gives  us,  after  Davenant,  that  Lord  Southampton  had  given  the 
poet  £1000  for  some  purchase  or  other.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  fact,  while  perliaps  the  amount 
of  the  present  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  *. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  was  indeed  a  declared  friend  of  the  theatre, 

and  without  doubt  a  great  admirer  of  our  poet.     This  nobleman's 

acquaintance  with,  and  attention  to  the  poet,  and  Shakspeare's 

friendship  for  the  young,  Uberal,  and  promising  noble,  was  o^iiig, 

in  all  probability,  to   the   situation  which    Iris  step-father.  Sir 

-Thomas  Heimage,   held,  as  treasurer  to  the  Queen,  and  which 

brought  him  into  constant  communication  with  the  players  and 

stage  poets.     In  the  year  1593,  when  Southampton  numbered 

about  twenty  years,  the  poet  dedicated  to  him  his  '^  Venus  and 

Adonis.''     However,  the  acquaintance  would  appear  to  be  still 

recent,  or  at  its  first  commencement ;  at  least,  in  the  dedication  wlrich 

accompanied  "  this  first-fruits  of  his  invention,''  the  poet  proceeds 

softly  and  timidly.     That  the  gift  was  well  received,  and  that  the 

relation  between  them  soon  grew  closer  and  more   intimate,  is 

proved  by  the  dedication  of  "The  Bape  of  Lucrece,"  a  similar 

poem,  which  Shakspeare  in  the  following  year  inscribed  likewise  to 

Lord  Southampton.     In  the  dedication  of  the  latter  his  language 

appears  much  bolder  and  more  confident ;  he  even  says,  that  "the 

proof  he  had  had  of  the  lord's  honourable  sentiments,  and  not  the 

merit  of  his  unlearned  verse,  gave  him  surety  of  its  reception" — a 

proof  of  the  intimacy  of  their  intercourse.     That  Southampton's 

affection  for  the  poet  endured  to  latter  times  admits  of  no  doubt ; 

as  late  as  1599  he  continued  in  London  for  no  other  purpose  than 

to  visit  the  theatre  daily,  and  in  the  MS.  lately  discovered,  wlrich 

in  all  probability  had  him  for  its  author,  and  must  have  been 

written  in    1608,    Shakspeare   is    called    his   particular  friend 

(CoUier,  New  Facts,  &c.  p.  33,  &c.)     We  know  not  to  what 

degree  of  intimacy  tlris  acquaintance  was  carried ;  the  latter  cir- 

*  On  this  and  the  following  points,  consult  Nath.  Drake,  '^Shakspeare  and  his 
TimeSf"  ii.  p.  1,  &c.,  where  there  is  also  a  biography  of  Southampton. 
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cumstances  of  the  earFs  life,  if  they  did  not  break  it  off  entirely, 
must  at  any  rate  have  greatly  disturbed  it,  for  from  1597  to  1601, 
Southampton,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  in  1598,  with  tiie 
beautiful  Miss  Vernon,  against  the  will  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  Queen,  was  continually  absent,  either  on  military  commands 
or  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  and  was  in  London  only  in  the 
intervals  between  his  several  engagements.  From  February  1601, 
to  the  accession  of  James,  he  lingered  in  prison  on  a  charge  of 
participating  in  the  Earl  of  Essex^s  conspiracy.  Rising  rapidly 
and  high  in  the  favour  of  this  Sovereign,  he  was  however  accused, 
in  June  1604,  of  too  great  intimacy  with  the  Queen,  and  again 
imprisoned,  but  soon  after  fully  acquitted,  and  again  received  into 
favour.  From  this  date  his  life  was  one  of  undisturbed  happiness - 
and  respect. 

I  have  intentionally  entered  into  these  details,  partly  in  order 
to  show  how  early  Shakspeare's  talents,  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  were 
appreciated,  and  partly  because  they  tend  to  elucidate  what  has 
hitherto  been  an  extremely  questionable  and  obscure  point  in  the 
personal  and  literary  history  of  the  poet.  Besides  the  "Venus 
and  Adonis,''  and  "  the  Eape  of  Lucrece,''  we  possess  a  fragment 
(324  lines)  of  this  poefs,  of  a  similar  mixed  epical  and  lyrical 
character,  called  "  TheLover's  Complaint  /'  further,  1 54  sonnets,  and 
a  collection  of  twenty  lyrical  pieces  in  different  measures,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.''  The  purely  lyrical  pieces  are 
far  more  important  for  omi  own  present  inquiry  than  those  of  a 
more  epical  character,  since  they  are  the  only  written  relics  wliich 
afford  a  direct  glimpse  of  the  innermost  feelings  and  idiosyncrasy 
of  this  great  poetical  genius.  The  ''Passionate Pilgrim"  appeared 
(incomplete  indeed,  but  enlarged  by  some  of  the  154  sonnets,)  as 
early  as  1599,  in  an  edition  published  by  a  bookseller,  W.  Jaggard, 
without  Shakspeare's  knowledge  or  permission.  Several  of  the 
songs  contained  in  it  refer  to  the  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
may  therefore,  (as  Drake  and  Malone  have  observed,)  have  been 
composed  shortly  before  or  after  his  poem  of  that  title,  dedicated 
to  Southampton.  The  whole  collection  bears  a  somewhat  objective 
aspect,  and  does  not  directly  refer  to  the  poet's  own  personal  cir- 
cumstances and  subjective  feelings.  More  important  in  this  light  is 
the  collection  of  sonnets.  They  appeared,  together  with  the  "  Lover's 
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Complamt/'  first  of  all  in  1609,  in  qnarto,  with  T.T.  on  the  title 
page,  as  tilie  initials  of  the  publisher,  Thomas  Thorpe.  The  same 
letters  are  sobscribed  to  the  dedication,  wliich  is  couched  in  the 
following  terms : — "To  the  onlyb^etter  of  these  ensuing  sonnets, 
Mr.  W.  H.,  all  happiness,  and  that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever 
Uving  poet,  wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth.'' 
Now,  as  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  these  sonnets 
are  directly  addressed  to  a  young,  amiable,  and  noble  man,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  writer  they  bespeak  great  intimacy,  and 
allude  to  many  personal  matters,  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  person  intended  by  the  letters  W.  H. 
The  earliest  attempt  to  explain  the  initials  apphed  them  to  William 
'  Hart,  the  son  of  Shakspeare's  sister  Joan;  but,  at  the  time 
the  sonnets  first  appeared.  Hart  was  not  more  tlian  nine  years  old. 
Ghahners,  by  the  aid  of  a  most  refined  interpretation  of  the  dedi- 
cation, referred  them  to  Elizabeth;  but,  with  most  singular  bhud- 
ness,  he  overlooked  the  feet  that  many  of  them  evidently  mark  out 
a  man  as  their  object.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  Drake,  (ii.  58), 
who,  on  his  part,  sou^t  to  prove  an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  that 
they  were  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  There  is,  in 
feet,  much  which  seems  to  support  this  view,  and  many  have, 
accordingly,  been  misled  to  concur  with  Drake.  It  has,  however, 
been  recently  shown  by  Boaden  (On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare), 
that  this  hypothesis  is  all  but  impossible.  For,  first,  the  names 
of  Southampton  were  Henry  Wriothesley,  so  that  tlie  initials  do 
not  agree,  unless  we  were  to  maintain  they  had  been  purposely 
interchanged,  for  which  supposition,  however,  there  could  be  no 
conceivable  reas(m ;  secondly,  in  the  year  1594,  the  earUest  date 
that  can  be  assigned  to  the  intimacy  between  Shakspeare  and 
Southampton,  the  latter  was  already  twenty-one  years  old,  and  it 
it  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  call  him,  as  is  so  frequently 
done  in  the  Sonnets,  "  Sweet  boy,''  and  to  speak  of  a  considerable 
difference  of  ages;  thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  events  of  Southampton's 
life  were  of  such  a  nature  as  must  necessarily  have  disturbed  the 
intimacy  which  the  sonnets  imply;  and,  further,  if  they  were 
addressed  to  him,  we  should  naturally  look  to  find  in  them  some 
allusion  to  that  nobleman's  singular  misfortunes.  As  clearly, 
therefore,  as  Boaden  has  shown  tliat  Mr.  W.  H.  cannot  be  South- 
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ampton,  even  so  fully  has  he  established  his  own  view,  that  he  can- 
not have  been  any  other  than  WiUiam  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  bom  in  1580,  and  left  Oxford  in  1594.  The 
circumstances  of  his  life  and  character,  as  they  are  given  by 
Anthony  A.  Wood  and  Clarendon,  correspond  in  every  point 
with  the  traits  and  allusions  in  the  sonnets.  Tliat  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Poet,  esteemed  him  liigldy,  and 
had  loaded  him  with  many  marks  of  his  favour,  is  proved  by 
the  dedication  to  him,  conjonitly  with  liis  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  another  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Poet,  of  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  works,  by  Heminge  and  Ck)ndell.  Lastly, 
how  close  was  the  intimacy  between  them,  may  be  judged  from  the 
sonnets  themselves,  of  wliich  the  greater  part  must  have  been 
composed  between  1595  and  1609.  The  "sugar  sweet '^  sonnets, 
which  Shakspeare,  (as  his  friend,  in  the  "Wifs  Treasury,''  1598, 
asserts,)  occasionally  addressed  to  his  private  friends,  bear  witness  to 
the  pleasing  custom  of  the  poet  of  gratifying  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  his  heart  with  such  poetical  presents.  Of  these,  however, 
few  probably,  if  any,  are  to  be  found  in  our  present  collection ; 
for  even  tlie  last  twenty-eight  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  addressed  to  friends.  To  these  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer. 

My  object  in  referring  to  the  sonnets  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
demonstrate  Shakspeare's  fame  and  consideration,  by  the  splendour 
which  must  have  been  reflected  upon  him  by  the  intimate  friend- 
sliip  which  such  men  as  Southampton,  Pembroke,  and  Mont- 
gomery thought  him  worthy  of.  All  three  belonged,  by  birth  and 
rank,  as  well  as  by  their  intellectual  powers,  their  eminent  learning, 
and  refinement,  and  great  influence,  to  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  liistorical  personages  of  the  day.  With  these  friends,  tlie 
crowned  heads,  Elizabeth  and  James,  are,  to  their  honour,  to  be 
joined.  That  both  highly  esteemed  the  poet,  and  took  great  plea- 
sure in  his  compositions,  is  proved  by  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  lines : 

"  Sweet  swan  of  Avon  1   what  a  sight  it  were, 
To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James."* 

*  Besides,  it  is  so  stated,  expressly,  in  the  already-mentioned  writing  of 
Southampton*!.    . 
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Falstaffs  wanton  and  somewhat  ambiguous  jokes  in  Henry  the 
Fourth  were  so  little  offensive  to  the  moral  delicacy  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  that,  according  to  the  tradition  quoted  by  Eowe  and 
Gildon,  she  took  great  pleasure  in  this  masterly  drawn  and  per- 
fectly comic  character,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  same 
doughty  knight  in  love ;  in  compUance  with  wliich  desire  Shak- 
speare  is  said  to  have  composed  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " 
in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  days.     Among  the  many  gracious 
signs  of  her  favour  wliich  Rowe  mentions,  not  one,  however,  can 
be  adduced  of  a  substantial  kind ;  and  her  well-known  meanness 
to  men  of  learning  and  art  seems  to  have  known  no  exception 
in  favour  of  Shakspeare;  although  he  did  not  venture  to  fall 
short  (see  ''  Henry  the  Eighth,''  &c.)  in  paying  the  tribute  of 
poetical  flattery,  of  which,  as  well  as  unpoetical  adulation,  she  was 
so  covetous.     Indeed,  she  even  refused  to  him  the  post  of  Master 
of  the  Queen's  Bevels,  and  Inspector  of  the  Plays,  &c.,  for  wliich 
office  he  appears  to  have  been  a  suitor  in  1603,  and  conferred  it 
upon  his  by  no  means  undeserving  rival,  Samuel  Daniel  (Collier, 
New  Facts,  p.  47.    Hist.  i.  352,  &c.)     James,  as  we  have  aheady 
mentioned,  took  the  company  of  players  to  which  Shakspeare 
belonged  under  his  especial  protection.     After  the  appearance  of 
"  Macbeth,"  in  wliich  the  poet,  against  historical  truth,  represents 
James's  ancestor,  Banquo,  innocent  of  all  participation  in  the 
murder  of  Duncan,   and  paints  him  in  brilUant  and  glorious 
colours,  he  received,  in  reward,  a  letter,  it  is  said,  written  by 
the  Monarch's  own  hand,  in  which  he  assured  the  poet  of  his 
approbation  and  favour.     As  Sir  William  Davenant  possessed  the 
letter  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  as  asserted  by  cre- 
dible witnesses,  who  learnt  it  directly  from  himself,  there  cannot 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  be  any  grounds  for  doubting  the  fact,  which, 
however,  Skottowe  and  CoUier  both  do.     Moreover,  by  a  patent 
of  the  King's,  dated  4th  January,  1603,  Shakspeare,  with  Robert 
Daibome,  Nathaniel  Field,  and  Edward  Kirkham,  are  commis- 
sioned to  take  up  boys,  and  to  educate  them  as  actors  for  the 
service  of  the  Queen.     (Colher,  i.  372.) 

This  brilliant  period  of  Shakspeare's  career,  in  which  he  was 
surrounded  by  friends  of  high  and  low  degree,  patronised  by 
princes  and  great  nobles,  and  the  public  favourite,  in  which  more 
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than  any  other  his  poetry  appears  to  have  been  animated  by  the 
lofty  inspiration,  and  tlie  genial  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  tlic  sense 
of  his  own  power  and  greatness,  which  led  him,  conscious  of  tlie 
immortality  of  his  name,  to  write  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke — 

"  Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 

Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'erread; 

And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 

When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
Yon  stiU  shaU  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes,— even  in  the  mouths  of  men.*'* 

— This  tliird  and  fairest  period  lasted  from  1597  to  1605  or  1606, 
or  thereabout.  Not  that  after  tliis  date  his  friends  fell  off  from  him, 
or  that  the  public  favour  declined;  the  former,  without  doubt,  was 
never  the  case,  while  the  latter  must  be  assigned  to  later  years. 
But  his  own  mental  development,  under  the  influence,  unques- 
tionably, of  external  relations  and  circumstances,  assumed  about 
this  time  a  more  earnest  and  severer  tone:  of  this  his  own 
sonnets  furnish  direct  and  irresistible  proof.  In  proof  of  this  I 
shall  here  quote  two  of  liis  precious  sonnets,  the  sixty-sixth  and 
seventy-second.t 

"  Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry,— 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity. 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefuUy  misplac'd. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strum  peted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfiiUy  disgrac'd. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  foUy  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill, 


*  The  eighty-first  sonnet,  which  concludes  with  these  words,  doubtless  was 
written  in  1601.  For  it  is  between  No.  80,  82,  88,  and  85,  of  which  Boaden 
has  shewn  that  they  probably  refer  to  Samuel  Daniel,  who,  in  1601,  dedicated  to 
the  young  Earl  his  "  Defence  uf  Rhyme,'*  with  a  high  panegyric  on  his  virtues. 
The  sonnets  are  arranged,  as  it  were,  in  groups,  according  to  their  matter  and 
allusions.  The  others,  in  which  similar  expressions  occur.  No.  53,  63,  65,  101, 
107,  niay,  perhaps,  be  of  the  same  date  nearly. 

t  There  is  a  good  translation  of  these  in  Gottl.  Regis.  Shakspeare  Almanac. 
Berl.  1836. 
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And  fimple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 
And  captive  Good  attending  captain  111 : 

Hr'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  begone, 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 

What  merit  HvM  in  me,  that  you  should  love 

After  my  death, — dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 

For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 

Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie. 

To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 

And  hang  more  praise  npon  deceased  I 

Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart ; 

O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 

That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  one  untrue, 

My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 

And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 

For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  80  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth." 

To  these  we  might  add  the  ninetieth,  in  which  the  poet  com- 
plains, "  the  world  is  bent  his  deeds  to  cross/'  and  occasions  him 
much  sorrow  and  suflfering.  Our  opinion  that  these  three  sonnets 
must  have  been  written  between  1605  and  1609,  rests  only  on 
some  general  probabilities.  For  instance,  the  second  stands, 
among  a  group  of  sonnets,  of  whose  arrangement  a  certain  con- 
nection is  the  principle,  between  two  others,  in  which  the  poet 
speaks  of  his  death  and  of  his  years,  as  already  advanced  to  the 
autumn  of  life.  The  first,  on  the  other  hand,  must  clearly  have 
been  written  jm  the  reign  of  James,  which  was,  in  truth,  a 
"  limping  sway,"  in  which  distinguished  men,  like  the  younger 
Cecil,  Southampton,  and  others,  and  from  1607  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke*, himself  expended  their  talents  to  no  purpose.  The  king, 
weak,  frivolous,  and  fond  of  pleasure,  whose  only  end  in  life  was 
hunting  and  theological  disputation,  continually  quarrelling  with 
his  parliament,  and  hated  and  despised  by  his  people,  and  without 
money,  abandoned  the  government  to  his  councillors  and  favour- 
ites.t    The  state  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  people, 

*  In  1607  he  was  instaUed  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  made  Governor  of 
Portsmonth,    Boaden,  35. 

t  See  the  Despatches,  Reports,  and  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  Count  Beau- 
mont.   Raumer,  Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  245 — 280. 
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all  this  expressed  in  "  Macbeth/'  "Measure for  Measure,  "Cyin- 
beline/'  "  Winter's  Tale/'  and  "  Tlie  Tempest."  In  "  King 
Lear/'  (about  1605),  the  tragic  element,  in  spite  of  the  terrific 
grandeur  with  which  it  is  there  invested,  is,  nevertheless,  encircled 
with  the  same  mild  elegiac  and  brightening  halo  which  plays 
around  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  "  Richard  the  Second,"  and  "  Ham- 
let/' whereas,  in  "  Macbeth,"  and  "  Othello,"  the  soothing  and 
consolatory  element  is  far  from  prominent,  and  in  "  Timou  of 
Athens"  is  altogether  absent.  Lastly,  how  strikingly  do  the  liistori- 
cal  dramas  of  "Julius  Cflesar,"  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Coriola- 
nus,"  and  the  later  acknowledged,  "  King  John,"  pourtray  on 
one  hand  the  hopeless  fall  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  history, 
and  on  the  other  the  dreadful  ^corruption  of  the  whole  of 
human  life  both  in  Church  and  State.  (See  below.  Section  IV.) 
The  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  in  its  overweening  humour,  and 
bubbUng  fulness  of  wit,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  character  of  the 
preceding  period,  as  already  sketched,  and  which  we  have  dated 
from' 1597  to  1605.  At  the  same  time,  however,  its  predominantly 
satirical  tendency  gives  to  this  piece  a  serious  and  occasionally 
bitter  character.  Moreover,  as  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Shakspeare  first  began  to  treat  of  subjects  of  ancient  history, 
he  may,  perhaps,  have  been  in  some  measure  impelled  to  this 
attempt  by  the  growing  veneration  for  antiquity  in  the  national 
taste. 

Thus,  then,  does  the  last  period  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  career 
approach,  in  its  general  feature,  to  the  character  of  the^V*/.  Tiie 
profound  moral  earnestness  of  his  nature,  the  vivid  conscious- 
ness and  passionate  scorn  for  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  no  less 
vivid  feith  in  God's  superintending  and  retributive  providence, 
which,  in  his  youth,  attracted  him  to  subjects  like  "  Titus  Andro- 
nicus/'  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  "  Bichard  the  Third/'  &c. ;  and  which 
in  his  transition  period,  from  1592 — 1597,  had  subsided  into  a 
mild  elegiac  sympathy  with  human  weakness,  or  refined  itself  into  a 
benignant  faith  in  God's  propitiatory  love ;  but  which  in  the  follow- 
ing period,  of  his  greatest  elevation  and  splendour,  became  the 
basis  of  his  whole  view  of  things,  sounded  as  the  key-note  in  a 
jubilee-hymn  of  the  most  joyous  and  exalted  self-consciousness, 
and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  high  and  noble  gifts  with 
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gaining  continually  in  repute.  In  1605,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
b^an  to  write  for  the  stage,  and,  as  Dryden  states  (from  the  mouth, 
probably,  of  their  contemporary.  Sir  William  Davenant),  on  the 
appearance  of  their  •' Philaster,'*  (1608-9),  at  once  attained  to 
favour  and  consideration.  From  this  time  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
that  the  new  direction  which  art  had  taken  was  likely  soon  to  pre- 
vail in  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  thereby  to  proscribe  the  poesy  of 
Shakspeare.  In  manifest  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  with 
this  gradually  encroaching  revolution  in  taste,  was  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  Theatre  of  the  "  Cliildren  of  the  Queen's 
Eevek.''  At  least,  Dekker,in  liis  '^Eaven's  Almanack,''  (1609), 
without  giving  names,  it  is  true,  yet  clearly  enough,  speaks  of  the 
growing  rivaby  between  them  and  the  King's  players  of  the 
Globe,  for  whom  Shakspeare  yn-ote),  and  the  Queen's  actors  at 
the  Eed  Bull,  for  whom  Heywood  composed  (CoUier,  i.  873.) 
Moreover,  in  further  sign  of  their  growing  consideration,  we  may 
state  that  in  1609  the  theatre  of  Whitefriars  was  assigned  to 
their  exclusive  use,  while  in  1612  they  dispossessed  Heywood's 
company  of  the  Red  Bull.* 

This  circumstance  must,  without  doubt,  have  contributed  to 
awake  in  Shakspeare's  mind  feelings  such  as  are  expressed  in  the 
sonnets  above  quoted.  The  probability  that  the  second  was  written 
about  this  time  is,  therefore,  considerably  increased,  when  we 
find  that  the  dramatic  compositions  of  his  riper  years  are  pervaded 
by  a  kindred  spirit.  All  the  dramas  that  appeared  between  1606 
and  1614,  breathe  a  deep,  grave,  and  occasionally  bitter  earnest- 
ness. The  composition  is  more  compressed  and  involved;  the 
characters  of  an  exuberant  fulness,  more  strongly  and  sharply 
drawn,  more  manly;  of  pre-eminent  grandeur  and  iron  solidity; 
the  language  teems  with  thought,  and  is,  on  that  account,  ocoa- 
sionaUy  rugged,  bursting  suddenly  like  lightning  flashes;  the 
wit  more  pregnant,  profound,  and  often  sublime;  and  the  entire 
view  pervaded  by  the  depressing  feeling  of  the  inevitable  decay  of 
all  that  is  great  and  noble,  and  by  the  bitter  consciousness  of  Sin's 
fearful  power  over  human  nature.     How  strongly,  for  instance,  is 

*  About  thif  time,  therefore,  the  above-mentioned  paragraph  in  ''  Hamlet," 
wanting  in  the  qnarto  of  1603,  may  probably  have  been  introduoed,  such  as  it 
stands  in  the  folio. 
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all  this  expressed  in  "  Macbeth,"  "Measure for  Measure,  "Cym- 
beline,"  "  Winter's  Tale/'  and  "  The  Tempest."  In  "  King 
Lear/'  (about  1605),  the  tragic  element,  in  spite  of  the  terrific 
grandeur  with  wliich  it  is  there  invested,  is,  nevertheless,  encircled 
with  the  same  mild  elegiac  and  brightening  halo  whicli  plays 
around  '^  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  "  Richard  the  Second,"  and  "  Ham- 
let/' whereas,  in  "Macbeth,"  and  "Othello,"  the  soothing  and 
consolatory  element  is  far  from  prominent,  and  in  "  Timon  of 
Athens"  is  altogether  absent.  Lastly,  how  strikingly  do  the  liistori- 
cal  dramas  of  "Julius  Ceesar,"  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Coriola- 
nus,"  and  the  later  acknowledged,  "  King  John,"  pourtray  on 
one  hand  the  hopeless  fall  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  histor}', 
and  on  the  other  the  dreadful  ^corruption  of  the  whole  of 
human  life  both  in  Cliurch  and  State.  (See  below.  Section  IV.) 
The  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  in  its  overweening  humour,  and 
bubbling  fulness  of  wit,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  character  of  the 
preceding  period,  as  already  sketched,  and  which  we  have  dated 
from'  1597  to  1605.  At  the  same  time,  however,  its  predominantly 
satirical  tendency  gives  to  this  piece  a  serious  and  occasionally 
bitter  character.  Moreover,  as  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Shakspeare  first  began  to  treat  of  subjects  of  ancient  history, 
he  may,  perhaps,  have  been  in  some  measure  impelled  to  this 
attempt  by  the  growing  veneration  for  antiquity  in  the  national 
taste. 

Thus,  then,  does  the  last  period  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  career 
approach,  in  its  general  feature,  to  the  character  of  the^/-*/.  The 
profound  moral  earnestness  of  his  nature,  the  vivid  conscious- 
ness and  passionate  scorn  for  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  no  less 
vivid  feith  in  God's  superintending  and  retributive  providence, 
which,  in  his  youth,  attracted  him  to  subjects  like  "  Titus  Andro- 
nicus/'  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  "  Bichard  the  Third,"  &c. ;  and  which 
in  his  transition  period,  from  1592 — 1597,  had  subsided  into  a 
mild  el^iac  sympathy  with  human  weakness,  or  refined  itself  into  a 
benignant  faith  in  Gfod's  propitiatory  love ;  but  which  in  the  follow- 
ing period,  of  his  greatest  elevation  and  splendour,  became  the 
basis  of  his  whole  view  of  things,  sounded  as  the  key-note  in  a 
jubilee-hymn  of  the  most  joyous  and  exalted  self-consciousness, 
and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  high  and  noble  gifts  with 
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which  God  has  endowed  mankind  and  this  world,  bursting  forth 
in  its  greatest  force  and  plenitude.  What  the  poet  was  then  striv- 
ing after,  from  an  unconscious  impulse  only,  which  a  glowing  feel- 
ing and  fancy,  not  a  full  experience  and  intuition,  contributed — 
and  was  consequently  at  times  empty  or  overwrought,  and  in  the 
height  of  fermentation  foamed  over  and  threw  up  bubbles— now 
appears  no  longer  a  mere  desire,  but  a  thing  actually  accomplished, 
and  replete  with  all  the  varied  wealth  of  a  profound  mind,  that 
has  sought  much,  and  found  it— of  a  noble  and' vigorous  wiU,  that 
has  performed  much,  and  attempted  still  more — and  of  a  heart 
which  has  greatly  loved,  and  deeply  sufiPered.  All,  in  short,  now 
appears  penetrated  with  a  clear  and  perfectly  developed  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth  which  has  been  lived  through  and  felt,  in  and  for 
itself.  It  is  the  same  matter,  the  same  mind — but  in  a  higher, 
more  complete,  and  perfect  form.  While,  therefore,  in  the  poems 
of  the  first  period,  the  composition  is  in  an  equal  degree  highly 
involved  and  compressed,  but  wanting  in  symmetrical  arrangement 
and  roundness — ^the  characters  sharply  and  harshly  sketched — an- 
gular and  large,  but,  like  all  youthful  sketches,  one-sided  and  over- 
drawn; the  language,  too,  equally  nervous,  lofty,  and  impetuous, 
but  at  the  same  time  heavy  and  awkward — ^the  tragic  occasionally 
bordering  on  the  horrible,  and  the  comic  on  the  mean ; — in  all 
these  respects  the  dramas  of  the  last  period  exhibit  the  complete 
Shakspearian  master-hand.  The  two  intervening  periods  are  per- 
vaded by  the  same  spirit,  but  not  without  considerable  modification, 
and  with  a^ifferent  tendency.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  this 
period  of  jubilee  and  transport,  with  its  exliilirating  feeling  of 
self,  its  genial  enthusiasm  and  full  enjoyment  of  earthly  existence, 
forms,  in  the  poef  s  life,  a  decided  contrast  to  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  poetical  activity.  A  mind  like  Shakspeare's  we  should 
ahnost  think  would  of  necessity  fall  into  such  contrasts,  and  must 
give  itself  up  for  a  time  even  to  the  mere  worldly,  in  order  to  gain 
a  thorough  insight  into  its  nature,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  its  utter  in- 
sufficiency, since,  without  running  through  it  to  its  utmost  extent, 
it  could  not  hope  to  rise  alt(^ether  above  it.  But,  however  accu- 
rately we  would  thus  dissect  and  separate,  we  shall  still  find  that 
this  contrast  is  not  immediate  and  abrupt.  Just  as  the  years 
from  1592  to  1597  form  a  transition  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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middle  of  his  artistic  career,  so  this  latter  perioil  itself  may,  by  & 
aharpef  anjjysifi,  be  divided  iBto  two  halves  of  which  the  first  nmjrl 
well  be  re|jardcd  an  the  passage  from  the  middle  epoch  to  the  last,  [ 
In  fact,  the  pieces  in  which  that  profound  earnestness  occurs  in  j 
its  severt^st  form — "  King  Jolin/'  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  "  The ' 
Wiuter'sTale/'"Cymbeline,"  "The  Tempe^it,"  "t)tIieUo/'  "Timou 
of  Athens,"  (pefhaps,  also,  "  Macbeth/')  belong,  witJiout  e^cep- 
tioiij  to  the  last  years  of  the  poet,  and  fall  witliiu  1601)  and  1613, 
On  the  other  hand  "  King  Lear,"    "  Julius  Caesar,"   "  Ajitony 
and  Cleopitra/'  "  Corioknus/'  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  belong  to 
the  period  from  1605  to  16U1J.    In  the^se  pieces?  there  is,  no  doubt, 
a  deeper  and  mote  serious  tone  than  in  those  of  the  previous 
period;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  either  entirely  without  that 
undercurrent  of  sombre  bitterness,  or  else  it  is  more  latent  and 
concealed,  as  in  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida/'  beneath  a  brigliter 
exterior* 

Whatever  may  be  thonglit  of,  however  some  may  be  disposed 
io  condemn,  this  sharp  dissection  of  the  Uving  personaliiy  of  a 
man  and  liis  spiritual  development;  yet,  at  fuiy  mte,  the  justice  of 
the  preceding  description  of  Sliakspeare's  later  compos^itiona  c-an* 
not  be  denied.  It  is,  therefore,  nnqnestiouably  sometlung  more 
than  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  if  I  ai*sume  that  this  serious  view  of 
life,  this  tone  of  mind,  gradually  leatling  him  to  \iew  with  disgust 
the  disordered  worldly  pursuits  of  the  capital,  and  liis  own  position 
therein,  was  the  chief  motive  for  his  quitting  London  in  101*3-14, 
and  retiring  t>o  his  native  town,  with  which  he  had  kept  up  his 
connection  by  yearly  visits*  Tliat  be  had  entert*iincd  tliis  design 
at  an  early  date,  from  attachment  probably  to  liis  fiunUy,  is 
evidenced  by  his  purchases  of  land  and  houses  in  Strafford.  Here, 
on  his  property  of  New  Place,  he  lived  for  two  years  more 
in  solitary  rural  leisure,  and  in  all  prohabihty  without  any  further  I 
pursuit  of  his  particular  vocation  *   On  the  15th  of  March,  1616,1 


*  h  mulh^rry  tree»  whicli,  ticcording  to  a,  gcfieraUy  adopted  tradition,  Shak- 
Kpeare  litre  plBuited  with  hi«  ovn  hand,  Burvited  bim  nearly  a  century  and  »  half. 
II  was  fltJindingin  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  wafl  cut  do^n 
hf  the  ardcrs  of  the  Rev,  Francia  Gastrell,  the  then  poi^ssor  uf  New  FUm,  be- 
ctase  it  aubjected  him  to  the  importuuiticii  of  the  numerout  traveilenit  whom  vene- 
raitoo  for  Shakapearc  brought  to  StrAtford.     A  great  part  of  the  tree,  which  had 
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while  yet  in  perfect  health,  he  made  his  will,  which  is  still  pre- 
served, in  which  he  named  his  eldest' daughter  SusannaJi  his 
chief  heiress,  and  left  a  legacy  to  the  younger  daughter  Judith, 
an*  only  briefly  and  coldly  mentions  his  wife,  bequeathing  to  her 
"  his  second  best  bed  and  furniture/'* 

Shakspeare  died  on  the  23rd  of  April  of  the  same  year ;  how, 
is  unfortunately  unknown,  and  was  buried  on  the  25th,  two  days 
only  after  liis  death.  His  grave  was  originally  marked  only  by  a 
plain  stone,  with  the'simple  inscription — 

**  Good  frend,  for  Jesvs'  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dvst  enclooaed  heare. 
Blest  be  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones ; 
And  cvrst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

It  was  not  till  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  that  an  unknown, 
but  not  unskilful  artist,  raised  to  him  a  greater  and  more  appro- 
priate monument — a  statue  of  the  poet  sitting  beneath  an  arch, 
having  before  him  a  desk,  and  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  while  in 
his  left  he  holds  a  scroll;  t  on  the  desk  are  inscribed  these  verses 
in  Latin: — 

**  Jadicio  PyliTm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvhs  moeret,  Olympvs  habet." 


been  hewn  to  pieces  and  sold  for  firewood,  was  porchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp, 
watchmaker,  who  made  a  great  profit  by  constructing  out  of  it  trinkets  as  memo- 
rials of  the  admired  bard.  New  Place  itself  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  (1759) 
by  the  same  individual,  in  ordbr  to  escape  the  monthly  assessment  of  the  poor, 
firom  which  he  had  fimitleasly  claimed  exemption  on  the  plea  of  non-occupation. 

^  His  wife  survived  him  seven  years,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1623. 
[Mr.  Knight  has  shewn  that  she  had  a  right  of  dower,  which  accounts  for  this 
slight  mention  of  her  in  Shakspeare's  wiU,  without  the  supposition  of  any  *'  iU. 
feeling." — ^Trans.]  Of  his  children,  his  son  Hammet  died  before  him  in  1596, 
in  bis  twelfth  year.  His  younger  daughter,  Judith,  was  married  in  1615-16,  to 
Thomas  Quemey,  a  vintner  of  Stratford,  whose  children  all  died  young  and  with- 
out issue.  Susannah  married,  in  1607,  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  left  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth— married  first  to  Thomas  Nash,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  but 
was  childless  by  both  ;  so  that  with  her  the  family  of  the  poet  became  extinct  in 
1669.70. 

t  This  is  the  original  of  aU  the  hitherto  known  busts  of  Shakspeare.  Very 
recently,  however,  an  authentic  and  genuine  portrait,  it  is  believed,  has  been, 
found. 
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And  on  a  tablet  beneath,  in  English : — 

"  Stay,  paisenger  !  why  goest  thoT  by  so  fast ; 
Read  if  thov  canit,  whom  enTiovs  death  liath  plast 
Within  this  moiiTment,  Shalupeare ;-  with  whome 
Quick  natrre  dide ;  whote  name  doth  deck  y*  tombe 
Far  more  than  cost ;  sieth  all  y^  he  hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art  bn  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

Obiit  Anno  Doi.  1616.   iEtatis  53.     Die  23  Ap." 

It  was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  his  death 
that  England's  greatest  poet  was  honoured  mth  a  public  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey.* 

"When  we  review  Shakspeare's  public  career  as  a  player,  we  see 
in  the  four  or  five  periods  through  which  he  passed,  a  naturally 
advancing  organic  whole,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
assumed  tliis  particular  shape,  and  no  other,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  external  disturbing  causes.  K  we  overlook  the  check 
which  the  spontaneous  direction  of  liis  poetic  activity  sustained 
from  the  opposition  of  Ben  Jonson,  his  history  proceeded,  after 
the  first  indiscretions  of  youth  and  its  consequences  were  over- 
come, in  a  calm  and  noiseless  course,  though  not  altogether  with- 
out splendour  and  exaltation.  His  was  a  genuine  poet's  life, 
wholly  devoted  to  free  poetic  creation,  and  to  the  gradually  ad- 
vancing development  of  his  art.  Shakspeare  was  neither  minister, 
nor  professor,  nor  ofl&cial ;  indeed,  he  was  not  even  Court  poet,  nor 
associate  of  any  academy  of  arts  or  learned  society.      He  was 

*  In  1741  was  executed  a  statue  as  large  as  Hfe— standing,  and  in  the  costume 
of  his  age,  and  leaning  on  an  aUegoricaUy  ornamented  ruin,  the  arm  supported 
on  a  book.  On  the  broken  oolunm  are  inscribed  the  following  lines  from  the 
"  Tempest,"  Act  4,  Scene  1  :— 

*'  The  doud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissoWe  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind  !" 

Above  the  statue  are  engraved  the  words,  **  Gulielmo  Shakspeare,  anno  post  mor< 
tem  cxxiv.  amor  publicus  posuit."  The  expenses  of  the  monument  were  defrayed 
by  public  subscription,  under  the  management  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Dr. 
Mead,  Pope,  and  others. 
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simply  himself,  uothing  more  nor  less  than  Vk'poet.  This  undis- 
turbed freedom,  tliis  independence  and  self-sufficiency,  was  the 
foundation  of  his  greatness.  Like  Sophocles,  who,  in  many 
respects,  is  his  near  intellectual  kinfellow,  he  stood,  supported  by 
his  own  strength  alone,  cm  the  borders  of  two  ages ;  on  a  rich 
and  luxurious  domain  of  art,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great,  noble,  and 
enlightened  nation.  He  had  no  object  beyond  that  which  his  art 
required  and  allowed ;  he  wished  for  nothing  but  to  give  loud 
utterance  to  what  he  saw  within  himself,  and  in  the  world  around 
him — the  sovereignty  and  grace  of  God  in  nature  and  history,  all 
the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  the  aspirations  and  despondings 
of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  equal  grandeur  and  meamiess  of  his 
nature.  While,  like  Sophocles,  he  sought  for  the  purely  human, 
the  hi^est  and  greatest  came  to  him  spontaneously. 

For,  in  truth,  Shakspeare  was  not  only  a  great  poet ;  he  was 
also  a  great  and  noble  man.  He  could  not  be  one  without  the 
other.  "Worthy,  noble,  and  beloved,''  are,  without  exception, 
the  epithets  with  which  his  contemporaries  adorn  his  name.  It 
is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  his  worth,  that,  upon  so  brilliant  a 
spirit, — even  though  in  other  respects  his  lot  was  not  raised  so 
high  as  to  be  a  mark  of  envy,  yet  the  favourite  of  two  monarchs, 
and  the  most  celebrated  poet  of  his  age,  the  Mend  and  beloved 
of  the  great  and  powerful,— envious  malignity  could  still  cast  no 
stains.  The  very  fact  that  his  private  life  passed  so  unassumingly, 
in  so  noiseless  and  even  a  tenor,  and  unbroken  by  any  remark- 
able incident  or  event,  is  evidence  of  the  calmness  with  which  the 
majestic  stream  of  his  mental  development  flowed  on,  and  of  the 
clear  setherial  atmosphere,  which,  in  general,  must  have  breathed 
round  his  soul.  This  fact  is  of  the  greater  weight,  and  more 
highly  to  be  appreciated,  the  more  true  it  is,  as  in  a  mind  like 
Shakspeare's,  sinfulness,  and  the  sensual  desires  and  affections, 
must  have  been  equally  strong  with  its  vigorous  faculties  and 
powers.  When  we  read  in  his  poems  the  violent  outbreaks  of 
passion,  the  deep  piercing  tone  of  feeling,  the  boiling  tumult 
of  the  affections,  and  the  ever-changing  play  of  a  rich  glowing 
fancy,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  poet  himself  must  have 
realized  all  that  he  describes  with  such  vivid  truth,  or  at  least 
have  borne  its  seed  in  his  own  bosom :  and  our  wonder  is  the 
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greater  at  his  moral  energy,  wluch  never  yet  lost  its  supremacy 
amid  such  coniSictiug  aud  rebellious  elements  of  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  accounts  we  have  of  Shakspeare's  inner  per- 
sonal life  are  meagre  in  the  extreme.  On  this  point,  again,  we 
must  be  guided  principally  by  his  own  poems.  That  a  moral 
tone  breathes  through  all  Shakspeare^s  dramas — ^that  the  view  of 
men  and  things  which  is  advanced  in  them,  and  is  the  basis  on 
which  they  are  constructed,  is  strictly  Christian,  will  be  shown  in 
the  following  section.  Any  direct  personal  reference,  however,  to 
the  author  himself,  which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  must,  from  the 
very  essence  of  dramatic  art,  be  strained  and  arbitrary.  His  few 
lyrical  pieces,  and  especially  the  sonnets,  are  much  more  valuable 
in  this  respect.  In  these  we  may  still  clearly  discover  many  traces 
of  the  painful  struggle  which  it  cost  him,  at  times,  to  maintain 
this  moral  empire  over  himself.  We  here  see  him  summoning  all 
his  resolution  to  his  aid ;  and  liis  soul  now  rising  and  now  falling, 
and  again  buoyed  up  on  the  wave  of  a  rich  inner  life.  We  hear 
him  thus  exhorting — 

"  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth,  * 

Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  amy, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  V* 

SONNXT  146. 

or  seeking  to  arm  it  against  the  tempestuous  attacks  of  ^,  and 
the  sensual  lusts  and  passions ;  calling  "  lust  in  action,'' 

'*  The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame ;" 

and  averting  his  soul  from  its  seductions  by  painting  it  as 

'*  Perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame. 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust, 
Enjoyed  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted,  and,  no  sooner  had, 
Past  reason  hated." 

Sonnet  129. 

We  here  see  him,  too,  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  truths  and 
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stariving,  even  in  private  life,  to  be  inviolably  true,  discerning, 
in  truth  alone — eternity  (Sonnet  123);  and,  consequently,  driving 
from  himself  and  friends  aU  flatterers,  8ycx)phants,  and  "  suborned 
informers,''  (Sonnets  125,  82,  85,  86)  and  asking  of  himself, 
in  surprise, 

•*  Why  ifl  my  TcrBC  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 
So  far  from  Tariation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods,  and  compounds  strange  ? 
Why  write  I  stiU  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  inyention  in  a  noted  weed  V* 

Sonnet  76. 

We  see  him,  in  general,  pervaded  by  a  free  and  fresh  energy  of 
life,  but  that,  nevertheless,  there  were  yet  hours  in  which  he  fell 
into  melancholy  and  painful  despondency,  during  wliich  he  felt 
utterly  wretched,  and  complained — 


**  The  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine. 

With  aU  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out !  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine/' 


Sonnet  33. 


(See  also  Sonnets  80,  29,  &c.) — times  in  which  he  wept  over  the 
transitoriness  of  all  human  grandeur,  beauty,  and  nobleness  (64). 
We  see  that,  in  like  manner,  he  was  generally,  it  is  true,  devatai 
by  a  calm  consciousness  of  his  own  greatness  and  immortal  master- 
ship (Sonnets  55,  60,  63,  65,  81,  101,  107) ;  while  there  were 
yet  times  at  which  his  works  appeared  to  him  empty,  mean,  and 
worthless,  and,  giving  way  to  a  "  dream  of  self-coi\tempt,''  wished 
to  be 

— "  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 
Desiring  ihis  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope." 

Sonnet  29. 

and  when  he  complained  that  his  muse  had  not  '*  grown  in  a 
growing  age  to  bring  a  dearer  birth,"  when  in  short  he  "  in  himsdf 
could  nothing  worthy  prove''  (32,  71,  72.) 

Highly  interesting  are  the  three  sonnets  which  I  quote  entire, 
because  they  not  only  vouchsafe  to  us  a  deep  insight  into  the 
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inmost  feelings  of  Shakspeare's  soul,  but  likewise  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  he  r^arded 
his  position  as  a  poet  and  actor. 


110. 

*'  Ala8,  'tis  trae,  I  haye  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear, 

Made  old  offences  of  affection  new. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  looked  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely  ;  but,  by  all  above. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 

And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  aU  b  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  wiU  grind 

On  newer  proof  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

111. 

'*  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  diide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public  means,  whidi  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subiu'd. 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand  : 
Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd  ; 
WUlst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  wiU  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  wiU  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 

Pity  me,  then,  dear  firiend,  and  I  assure  ye, 

Even  your  pity  is  enough  to  eure  me. 

112. 

"  Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
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Yoa  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  muit  strive 

To  know  my  shame  and  praises  from  your  tongue  ; 

None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  aliye, 

That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 

In  the  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 

Of  others'  Toioes,  that  my  adder's  sense 

To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 

Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense : — 
Yon  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred, 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  are  dead.*' 

The  first  two  of  these  sonnets  are  in  the  printed  edition  of 
Jaggard,  which  appeared  in  1599.  They  therefore  may  be  pro- 
bably assigned  to  the  year  1595-7-8,  and  to  the  same  period, 
without  doubt,  belongs  also  the  third,  since  it  is  evidentiiy  the 
tranquillizing  conclusion  to  the  other  two,  and  suggested,  seem- 
ingly, by  tiie  remonstrance  of  a  friend.  The  second  sonnet 
alludes  chstinctly  to  Shakspeare's  position  as  a  player,  and  clearly 
proves  that  the  ppfession  was  already  hateful  to  him,  and  on  that 
account  he  at  that  early  period  meditated  upon  quitting  it.  The 
same  sonnet,  moreover,  furnishes  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fiact^ 
that  after  this  date  he  rarely  appeared  as  an  actor,  and  when  he 
did  so  he  undertook  merely  subordinate  parts,  such  as  that  of 
Adam,  in  "As  You  Like  It,''  and  of  the  Ghost  in  "Hamlet.'' 
The  two  others,  on  the  other  hand,  demonstrate  that  even  subse- 
quently to  1592,  his  compositions  were  still  exposed  to  unfriendly 
remarks  and  criticism.  The  admission,  however,  wliich  he  makes 
in  the  first,  that  he  had  "  looked  on  truth  askance  and  strangely," 
can  only  refer  to  his  earliest  works,  in  which  unquestionably  there 
is  much  exaggeration  and  incompleteness.  But  that  he  should 
"have  gone  here  and  there"  before  he  could  discover  the  right 
path — ^whether  he  is  alluding  to  the  indiscretions,  or  to  some  un- 
known unsuccessful  essays  of  his  youth — ^that  is  the  common  fate 
of  all  great  minds,  who,  in  truth,  can  only  go  tt^ir  own  way,  while 
that  he  "  should  have  made  himself  a  motley  to  the  view,"  "  gored 
his  own  thoughts,"  and  "  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear,"  is  the 
confession  of  a  poetic  genius,  who  was  well  aware  that  his  heart's 
best  blood  was  flowing  in  his  poems,  but  that  the  world  was  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  rare  excellence  that  was  therein  presented 
to  them,  and  so  corrupt  as  to  tread  under  foot  whatever  is  most 
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precious  and  most  exalted.  Such  a  miud,  however,  would  feel 
itself  endued  with  fresh  vigour  by  its  many  essays,  wanderings,  and 
false  steps  :  ^' These  blenches,^'  he  says,  ''gave  my  heart  another 
youth  /'  the  eternal  youth  of  art  and  love  would  live  in  his  heart, 
his  spirit  would  feel  itself  raised  at  once  above  the  praise  or  blame, 
the  flattery  or  censure,  of  the  blind  multitude.  Having  found  the 
right  path,  he  pursues  it,  and  nothing  can  move  his  ''  steeled 
sense"  but  the  judgment  of  the  noblest  and  most  learned.  In 
their  love  and  friendship  he  finds  the  true  anchor  of  his  life. 

In  fact,  the  love  and  friendship  of  the  great  and  noble  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  invigorating  and  refreshing  spring  of  com- 
fort for  Shakspeare's  heart.  It  was  his  substitute  for  the  happi- 
ness of  domestic  life,  which  either  his  own  fault  or  his  misfortunes 
had  embittered.  Of  no  other  poet,  of  any  age  or  nation,  is  such 
ardent  warmth  of  love  and  friendship  recorded  as  that  which  finds 
utterance  in  Sliakspeare^s  sonnets.  They  abound  in  the  tender- 
est  and  most  touching  proofs  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  I 
scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  although  their  object  was  a 
man  of  high  distinction  like  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  that  the 
feeling  on  Shakspeare's  part  was  perfectly  pure,  and  wholly 
unmixed  with  any  ulterior  motive  or  interest.  This  is  so  apparent, 
that  the  slightest  doubt  of  it  were  an  ofi'ence  against  the  truth 
and  nobleness  of  man's  nature. 

Shakspeare  seems,  indeed,  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent 
d^ee  a  capacity  for  friendship — a  gift  which  is  far  from  being  as 
common  as  is  often  thought.  Among  hundreds,  who  to-day  call 
themselves  friends,  scarcely  one  could  be  found  in  whom  the  name 
is  not  a  hoUow  phrase  or  an  actual  cheat.  Genuine  friendship  is 
in  all  times  the  most  perfect  and  thoroughly  infaUible  proof  of 
genuine  nobility  of  soul.  Besides  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  of 
all  appears  to  have  been  his  most  intimate  and  familiar  friend, 
Shakspeare  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  others,  who,  so  far  as 
they  are  known  to  us,  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  him.  Of 
Southampton,  and  of  Pembroke's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
we  have  afready  spoken.  Besides  these,  he  lived  on  the  most  fami- 
liar and  friendly  terms  with  his  fellow  actors,  Burbage,  Hemynge, 
and  Cundell,  as  is  proved  by  liis  will,  and  by  their  publication 
of  his  collected  works.     Augustus  Philips,  too,  who  was  also  one 
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of  the  company  at  the  Globe,  left  him  in  his  will  a  30s.  gold 
piece  as  a  testimony  of  liis  esteem ;  and  John  Fletcher,  although 
a  poet  of  a  very  dijlerent  school,  and  the  zealous  adherent  of  Ben 
Jonson,  was  nevertheless  on  such  term^  of  intimacy  with  him, 
that  it  was  thought  not  unreasonable,  as  Skottowe  informs  us,  to 
fix  upon  them  as  the  joint  authors  of  the  "'£^^'o  Noble  Kinsmen." 
It  is  no  doubt  absolutely  impossible  that  Shakspeare  could  have 
had  any  hand  in  tliis  piece  of  Fletcher's,  wliich  in  some  of  its 
parts  looks  like  a  parody  on  his  own  '^  Ophelia,"  and  of  others  of 
his  dramatic  characters ;  still,  the  old  tradition,  (to  wliich  Schlegel 
most  unaccountably  gives  credit,)  like  other  mytlis,  possesses  a 
good  significance,  as  it  implies  the  close  intimacy  of  the  two 
poets  as  the  only  source  to  wliich  it  could  owe  its  origin.  Shak- 
speare, Fletcher,  and  Jonson,  were  in  short  the  leading  members 
of  the  literary  circle,  the  so-called  club  at  the  Mermaid,  which 
reckoned  among  its  members  most  of  the  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
day — such  as  Beaumont,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carewe,  Martin,  and 
Donne.  Beaumont,  in  his  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  mentions  with 
pleasure  and  wonder  "  the  words  he  had  heard  at  the  Mermaid,  so 
nimble,  so  full  of  etherial  fire,  as  if  each  had  cast  all  his  wit  on  a 
single  jest."  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  maintained,  that  all  the  persons 
just  named  were  Shakspeare's  friends  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term ;  his  J5riends,  however,  they  were ;  this  fact  is  unquestionable, 
however  singular  it  may  seem,  that  he  should  not  have  deigned  to. 
one  of  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
a  word  of  memory  or  commendation.  Jonson  is,  indeed,  alluded 
to  by  him  in  some  Unes  among  the  additional  poems  to  Chester's 
"  Love's  Martyr."  To  compensate  for  this,  however,  he  has  raised 
the  noblest  monument  to  friendship  in  several  of  his  dramatic 
characters — e.  g.  Horatio,  in  ^'  Hamlet,"  and  Kent  and  the  Fool 
in  '^  Lear" — but  especially  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  More- 
over, from  the  words  of  Meres  already  quoted,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  he  frequently  addressed  to  his  friends  little  pieces 
which  unfortunately  are  now  lost. 

Shakspeare's  position  with  regard  to  Ben  Jonson  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  critical  investigation,  since  naturally,  the  right 
understanding  of  this  matter  is  of  considerable  importance  for  the 
due  appreciation  of  the  characters  of  both  these  remarkable  men. 
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That  they  lived  in  intimate  jfriendly  intercourse  with  each  other,  is 
denied  by  none,  and  follows  at  once  from  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions. If  the  story  be  true,  that  the  first  play  ever  offered  by 
Jonson  to  the  Globe  was  about  to  be  returned  without  peiHisal,  but 
upon  the  interfarence  of  Shakspeare  it  was  adopted  and  repre- 
sented, we  might  see  in  this  circumstance  alone  an  introduction  and 
ground  of  closer  personal  intercourse.*  At  a  later  date,  after  the 
death  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson  composed  an  elegy  on  his  departed 
friend,  wrote  an  eulogistic  inscription  under  his  statue,  and  was,  as- 
suredly, the  author  of  the  laudatory  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
his  collected  works.  Jonson's  commendatory  verses  bear,  it  is  true, 
a  cold  and  forced  air,  and  seem  to  look  down  with  especial  pity  on 
the  ignorant  and  manifold  faults  of  the  object  of  his  praise.  Still 
we  cannot  but  acquit  him  of  direct  falsehood  in  his  assertion, 
made  many  years  after  Shakspeare's  death,  "  that  he  had  loved 
the  man  and  honoured  his  memory  as  much  as  any.'^  All  that 
admits  of  any  question  is  the  amount  of  intrinsic  and  objective 
truth  which  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  friendly  relation 
betwen  them.  Malone  and  others  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
Ben  Jonson,  in  fact,  thorouglily  liated  and  envied  Shakspeare ; 
but  tliis  bold  condemnation  of  the  inmost  heart  of  one  whose 
mouth  asserted  the  direct  contrary,  is  manifestly  a  mere  conjec- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  Gifford,  the  excellent  editor  of  Ben 
Jonson's  works,  endeavours  (i.  p.  ccli.)  with  great  partiality,  to 
represent  all  things  to  the  advantage  of  his  author.  But  if  we 
carefully  put  together  all  that  we  know  of  Ben  Jonson's  character 
and  life,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  his  otherwise  able 
and  thorough-going  advocate  has  erred.  How  far  Jonson  was  in 
the  right,  and  how  far,  also,  in  the  wrong,  with  respect  to  his 
sesthetico-critical  opposition  to  Shakspeare,  I  have  already  pointed 
out.  He  had  the  right  on  his  side,  so  far  as  every  new  and  neces- 
sary tendency  in  the  history  of  man's  mind  is  justified,  even  in 
opposition  to  all  the  splendour  and  nobleness  of  the  past ;  but  he 

*  Gifford  (B.  Jonson's  Works,  Lond.  1816,  i.  p.  xliii.,)  questions  this  state- 
ment of  Rowe's.  Howerer,  the  only  point  in  it  really  disputable  is,  whether  in 
1598,  when  Jonson  offered  his  piece  to  the  company  at  the  Globe,  he  was  stiU 
unknown  as  a  writer.  It  still  remains  quite  possible  that  the  company  may  have 
been  disposed,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  return  the  piece. 
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in  the  wrong  so  far  as  he  failed  to  discern  that  the  new  spirit 
which  he  represented^  had^  in  fact^  been  ah-eady  adopted  and 
recognized  in  Shakspeare^s  own  compositions,  and  that  as  to  form, 
whatever  in  the  spirit  of  Aristotle's  iU  understood  and  impracti- 
cable rules  he  missed^  was  not  really  wanting,  and  whatever  he 
found  fiwilt  with,  was  in  truth  a  beauty.  Further,  Jonson  was 
justified  when  he  fancied  himself  ten  times  more  learned  than 
Shakspeare ;  only  that  it  is  not,  as  he  seems  to  fancy,  with  erudi- 
tion that  poetry  is  composed,  while  with  mere  theories  nothing  is 
accomplished.  So  long,  therefore,  as  he  had  the  worst  in  the 
dispute  with  Shakspeare,  there  mingled  no  doubt  \vith  his  esteem 
and  appreciation  of  Shakspeare's  merits,  in  spite  of  his  firm 
conviction  of  his  being  in  the  right,  the  bitter  feeHng  of  the 
injustice  done  himself ;  a  feeling  which,  inhisdis}X)sition,  would  be 
near  akin  to  envy.  His  understanding  may  have  valued  highly  the 
great  poetic  talents,  as  well  as  the  personal  worth  of  his  rival,  but  his 
heart  and  his  love  for  liim  were  unquestionably  disturbed  and  put 
out  of  tune  by  his  own  general  want  of  unison  with  the  whole  world, 
of  which  Shakspeare  was,  to  him,  the  centre.  This  must  be  the 
conviction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  reads  his  bitter  and 
spiteful  attacks  on  Shakspeare  in  his  earlier  pieces.  At  a  later 
date,  however,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  Jonson  met  with  more 
favour,  this  bitterness  may  have  gradually  lessened ;  and  when 
ShiJ^speare  had  altogether  retired  from  the  scene,  undoubtedly  the 
love  and  honour  which  he  had  always  felt  for  him  may  have 
settled  into  true  and  unadulterated  purity.  The  greatness  and 
nobleness  of  Shakspeare's  disposition,  convince  me  that  he,  on 
his  part,  was  invariably  ready  to  admit  the  abihty  and  greatness, 
however  one-sided  and  partial,  of  Ben  Jonson's  character.  Shak- 
speare may  perhaps  have  been  put  out  of  tune  by  the  latterly 
increasing  prevalence  of  the  perverted  taste,  of  which  Ben  Jonson 
was  the  representative,  but  that  he,  even  though  he  was  the 
attacked  party,  suffered  himself  to  be  prejudiced  on  that  account, 
against  his  certainly  estimable  opponent,  of  this  not  the  slightest 
trace  exists :  whether,  however,  his  warm  heart,  whether  a  dispo- 
sition like  his,  so  rich  in  feeling  and  fancy,  could  ever  have  felt 
itself  especially  attracted  towards  Ben  Jonson's  uncongenial 
character,  may  well  be  doubted.     Their  friendship   appears,  in 
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general^  to  have  borne  somewhat  the  character  of  that  between 
Gothe  and  Herder — ^being  founded  solely  upon  mutual  respect, 
resting  not  so  much  on  any  personal  inclination  of  heart,  as  on 
that  secret  attraction  of  affinity  which,  penetrating  through  the 
most  rugged  differences,  draws  together  all  great  minds. 

Fuller  tells  us  that  contests  of  wit  frequently  took  place  between 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  compares  the  latter,  on  account 
of  his  elaborate  learning  and  solidity,  with  a  great  Spanish  galleon, 
but  Shakspeare  with  one  of  the  English  men-of-war,  by  whose 
lightness  it  is  well  known  the  Spanish  Armada  was  defeated. 

Eowe  and  Aubrey,  also,  extol  Shakspeare's  sprightly,  pertinent, 
agreeable,  and  facile  wit.  However,  the  few  instances  that  have 
reached  us  of  his  social  wit,  (Drake,  ii.  593),  give  but  an  ex- 
tremely meagre  notion  of  the  ravishing  faculty  of  conversation 
which  we  must  ascribe  to  him;  without  however  confounding  it 
with  that  superficial  talent  of  witty  banter,  and  of  throwing  a 
ludicrous  light  on  all  subjects,  which,  indeed,  profound  and  richly 
gifted  minds  rarely  possess.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
single  anecdote,  which  affords  unquestionable  proof  of  his  great 
quickness  of  invention.  Eowe  and  Aubrey  relate,  that  one  John 
Combe,  an  acquaintance  of  the  poet,  who  by  usury  had  raked 
together  a  considerable  property,  in  a  merry  conversation,  begged 
of  Shakspeare  to  write  his  epitaph;  and,  as  after  his  death  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  read  it,  begged  of  him  to  compose 
it  on  the  spot.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  Shakspeare  composed 
the  following  lines : — 

**  Ten  in  ike  hundred  Ues  here  engraTed, 
'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  saved  : 
If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 
Oh !  oh  I  quoth  the  Devil,  'tis  my  John-a- Combe." 

As  Shakspeare's  heart  kindled  readily  with  the  noble  warmth  of 
friendship,  so  was  it  no  less  accessible  to  the  passion  of  love, 
which  is  only  too  often  corrupted  by  sensuality.  This  is  the 
dangerous  rock  on  which  the  moral  sense  of  great,  poets  too 
frequently  suffers  shipwreck.  Shakspeare^s  marriage  continued 
by  an  external  tie  alone :  the  inward  bond  of  union  was  no  doubt 
broken  at  a  very  early  date.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  plunged. 
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without  any  to  counsel  or  befriend  him  at  the  dangerous  age  of 
twenty-two,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  loose  habits  of  the  capital ; 
which,  as  r^arded  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  bordered  close 
upon  licentiousness.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  he 
had  been  seduced  into  excesses  of  every  kind.  Nevertheless,  only 
two  imputations  are  known,  to  justify  a  doubt  as  to  the  strictly 
moral  propriety  of  his  life.  Of  these,  however,  the  first,  there  can 
be  little  question,  was  perfectly  groundless.  In  his  yearly  joumies 
between  London  and  Stratford  it  was  liis  custom  to  stop  at 
Oxford,  and  to  lodge  at  the  Crown  Inn  there.  As  the  hostess 
was  a  beautiful  and  highly-gifted  woman,  although  her  liusband, 
in  all  respects  a  worthy  and  sensible  citizen,  was  a  friend  of  our 
poet,  and  an  admirer  of  plays  and  players,  the  frequent  visits  of 
Shakspeare  to  the  house  gave  occasion  to  evil  rumours  of  every 
kind.  The  tradition,  however,  goes  not  beyond  these  rumours,  and 
a  witty  attack  on  the  host  by  a  fellow-citizen.  The  pretended 
intrigue  was  unquestionably  nothing  more  than  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent poetical  diversion — the  sesthetical  pleasure  which  the  poet  felt 
in  the  society  of  a  clever  and  amiable  woman,  and  which  was  reci- ' 
procated  on  her  part.  What  is  life  without  this  mutual  attraction 
and  sympathy  of  richly  gifted  minds  and  congenial  hearts? 

More  questionable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  somewhat  singular 
relation  in  which  he  appears  to  have  stood  with  the  beautiful 
object  to  whom  allusion  is  hiade  in  several  of  his  Sonnets,  (127,  &c. 
see  40 — 4^2).  The  poet  complains  that  it  is  his  ill  fortune  to  have 
placed  his  affections  where  one  that  loves  hinfi  is  his  rival.  He 
describes  the  beauties  and  attractive  graces  of  his  charmer  not 
more  often  than  her  unworthiness.     He  sighs  and  weeps — 

**  For  I  have  known  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell — and  dark  as  night." 

Sonnet  147. 

and  then  asks  of  himself,  in  astonishment,  how  one  who  has  a 
heart  and  eye  for  the  truly  pure,  could  ever  have  yielded  himself 
to  so  false  a  plague. 

**  In  things  right  tme  my  heart  and  eyes  have  erred, 
And  to  this  ftJse  plague  are  they  now  transferred." 

Sonnet  137. 
I 
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The  coquetry  and  infiddity  of  the  beloved  object  appear  also 
to  have  disturbed  the  amity  subsisting  between  the  poet  and  his 
much-loved  friend — a  noble  and  handsome  youth,  to  whom  the 
affections  of  the  false  one  had  been  transferred.  The  144th 
Sonnet,  (with  which  we  may  also  compare  the  133rd  and  134th), 
speaks  the  plainest,  and  1  therefore  give  it  entire, 

'*  Two  lores  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 

Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 

The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 

The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  ill. 

To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 

Tempteth  my  better  angd  from  my  side, 

And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 

Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 

And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tum'd  fiend, 

Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  teU ; 

But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  firiend, 

I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  lire  in  doubt, 
HU  my  bad  angd  fire  my  good  one  out." 

Sonnet  144. 

But  even  in  this  case  the  poet  exhibits  the  self-denying  con- 
stancy of  his  friendship ;  with  but  too  just  grounds  of  complaint, 
he  yet  restrains  his  own  feelings,  and  takes  back  again  to  his 
bosom  his  erring  friend  with  ardent  and  confirmed  affection. — 
(40-42.)* 

Now  the  chief  question  that  here  arises  is,  how  far  all  that  we 
here  read  is  matter  of  fact,  and  applies  to  real  personages.  In  the 
absence  of  all  further  information  the  point  does  not  admit  of  any 
satisfactory  determination.  May  not  the  whole  interesting  circum- 
stance owe  its  existence  to  the  poet's  invention  ?  May  he  not 
have  adorned  with  this  poetical  garb  a  trifling  and  wholly  inno- 
cent misunderstanding  between  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
— (for  he  alone  can  be  meant) — and  worked  it  up  into  a  sort 
of  lyrical  drama?  Beyond  all  question  such  may  have  been  the 
case.     Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  not.     All  the 


*  Although  these  three  Sonnets  occur  in  a  diflerent  place  and  context,  still 
there  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  a  doubt  but  that  they  refer  to  the  same  transaction. 
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other  Sonnets  in  the  collection,  dedicated  to  Mr.  W.  H.,  so 
evidently  refer  to  actual  circumstances  and  events,  and,  properly 
speaking,  exhibit  nothing  but  the  progress  of  the  eictemal  and 
internal  intercourse  of  the  two  friends,  that  it  would  be  a  most 
arbitrary  proceeding  to  detach  a  few  members  from  the  perfect 
body  in  order  to  engraft  them  on  a  wholly  different  stock.  In 
this  view  every  unbiassed  reader  of  the  Sonnets  will  agree  with 
me.*  Besides,  I  would  not  for  any  consideration  give  up  the 
important  characteristic  traits  which  these  Sonnets  display.  How 
could  Shakspeare  have  become  Shakspeare — ^how  could  he  have 
composed  '^Macbeth,''  '^Hamlet,''  "Lear,''  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,''  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  ''  The  Tempest,"  &c.,  if  he 
himself  had  never  in  his  own  life  and  his  own  heart  experienced 
the  mighty  mysterious  charm  of  sin  ?  Let  us  hear  himself 
demanding  in  astonishment — 

"  O  firom  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerftU  might 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight 
And  swear  that  brightness  does  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  aU  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  Iotc  thee  more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  V* 

Sonnet  150. 

This  is  the  magic  influence  of  sensual  voluptuous  beauty, 
which  is  so  thoughtfully  pourtrayed  in  the  old  tales  of  The  Faithful 
Eckart,  and  of  Venus-Mount,  &c.  This  is  the  attraction,  the 
^&snnn^  poetry  of  sin — that  delusive  semblance  of  a  godlike  free- 
dom and  independence — that  flattering  law  wliich  declares  what- 
ever is  pleasing  to  us,  to  be  beautiful,  and  whatever  is  beautiful 
to  be  also  moral  and  right.  This  was  what  Shakspeare,  taught 
by  his  own  bitter  experience,  wished  to  hold  up  in  warning  to  his 

*  Collier,  i.  329,  also  thinks  that  the  Sonnets  are  to  be  tfb4^tood  literally, 
but  supposes  that  many  of  them  were  composed  for  other  people,  who  could  not 
write  them  for  tbemselTea.  I,  hoirever,  cannot  see  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  hypothesis. 
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friends  and  to  the  world.  That  moreover  he  should  have  done  so 
openly  and  without  disguise,  is  a  proof  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  evil  report;  it  demonstrates,  also,  what  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  can  easily  read  in  every  line  of  his  poems,  that, 
though  evil  may  no  doubt  have  enticed  him  for  a  time,  it  never 
enslaved  liim ;  that  it  had  fought  and  wrestled  ^ith  him,  but  that 
victory  remained  on  his  side.  He  who  has  onc«  longed  so 
ardently  as  he  did  (Sonnet  134)  for  hberty,  has  abeady  eman- 
cipated himself — he  is  abeady  free. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  I  am  far  from  maintaining  what 
surely  could  not  safely  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  and  do  not 
for  a  moment  wish  to  set  up  Shakspeare  as  an  abstract  hero  of 
virtue.  In  all  Ukelihood  he  was  but  too  weak  in  that  point  where 
we  are  all  occasionally  but  too  frail.*  Only  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  loveliness  and  the  magic  power  of  beauty  immediately 
depend  upon  the  exuberance  and  sensibihty  of  feeling  and  fancy, 
which  the  poet,  as  such,  must  possess  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  poet,  more  than  any  other  of  the  sons  of 
Eve,  must  be  open  to  such  temptations.  Besides  which  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  natural  admiration  of  higlJy-gifted 
women  for  artists  and  poets,  into  whose  arms  they  have  frequently 
flung  themselves.  Lastly,  the  age  in  which  Shakspeare  was  guilty 
of  this  weakness  was  the  brilliant  jubilee  of  his  career — the  time 
of  poetic  intoxication — in  wliich  all  the  chords  of  his  inmost  being 
were  vibrating  to  their  utmost  stretch,  and  in  which  every  pulse 
must  have  throbbed  M^ith  the  intensest  play  of  all  his  passions  and 
energies.t  The  moral  judge  must  judge  as  a  man,  and  make  due 
allowance  for  the  subjectivity  of  the  sinner,  even  in  presence  of  the 
objectivity  of  right  and  virtue,  otherwise  the  deed  condemned,  and 
virtue  by  which  it  is  judged,  will  for  ever  stand  apart-  from  each 
other  in  cold  and  lifeless  abstraction. 

*  The  anecdote  given  by  Collier,  i.  331 ,  (out  of  the  oft-mentioned  Diary  recently 
diacoyered  by  him,  apparently  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  of  the 
year  1600-1,  1603),  that  Shakspeare  had  anticipated  and  represented  his  friend 
Burbage  in  an  assignation,  sounds  somewhat  fabulous,  and  has  only  the  value  of 
a  good  story.  Nevertheless,  it  comes  from  a  good  source,  and  may  serve  to  cor- 
roborate slightly  what  is  said  in  the  text. 

t  That  this  amour  dates  before  or  early  in  the  year  1599,  follows  from  the  fact, 
that  the  138th  Sonnet  is  in  Jaggard's  edition  of  the  **  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1599." 
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Much  has  been  written  about  Shakspeare's  moral  character 
without  inquiring  into  liis  religious  feelings^  and  indeed  without 
entering  into  the  question  of  his  creed.  Even  the  prolix  Drake 
does  not  more  than  cursorily  touch  upon  this  point ;  for  the  MS. 
confession  of  faith  and  sins  of  a  John  Shakspeare,  which  he  gives 
(i.  9),  and  from  which  he  and  others  have  inferred  that  Shak- 
speare's  father  was  a  Boman  CathoUc^  and  that  the  poet  himself 
was  brought  up  in  that  confession,  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  papist, 
and  is  most  probably  not  genuine,  but  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the 
John  Shakspeare,  shoemaker,  whose  contemporary  existence  at 
Stratford  has  been  estabUshed  by  Skottowe.  It  possesses  so  little 
of  external  or  internal  evidence,  that  it  is  quite  inadequate  for 
building  upon  it  any  tenable  hypothesis.  And  even  supposing  it 
to  be  genuine,  we  must  at  all  events  conclude  that  Shakspeare 
afterwards  abandoned  the  faith  of  his  father,  and  adhered  to  the 
reformed  Catholic  Church.  How  deep  a  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  corruptions  and  worthlessness  of  the  Papacy  is  demonstrated 
to  conviction  by  his  "King  Jolm,*' — a  proof  which,  by  itself  alone, 
would  decide  the  question ;  and  still  more  so,  if  the  elder  piece  of 
the  same  title,  wherein  the  same  feeling  is  carried  to  hatred  and 
contempt,  be  admitted  to  be  an  earlier  and  youthful  work  of  Shak- 
speare.  The  same  tone  which  speaks  out  so  loudly  in  "King 
John''  pervades  also  "Henry  the  Fifth''  and  "Henry  the  Sixth," 
and  especially  "  Henry  the  Eighth."  But  above  all  must  be  men- 
tioned the  "Measure  for  Measure,"  a  piece  expressly  directed 
against  the  Romish  doctrine  of  righteousness  by  works,  and  based 
entirely  on  that  vital  principle  of  the  Evangelical  Church — ^the 
conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  mere  human  virtue,  and  the  sole 
saving  power  of  Divine  grace.  This  noble  poem,  and  with  it  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Macbeth,"  "Bichard  the  Third,"  &c.— 
pieces  whose  fundamental  ideas  realize  before  us  the  principal 
articles  of  a  Christian's  faith  with  most  affecting  truth  and  vivid- 
ness—distinctly bespeak  the  genius  and  pure  Christian  spirit  of 
the  great  poet.  Indeed,  not  these  alone,  but  all  his  dramas  in 
short,  may  be  adduced  in  this  behalf,  in  so  far  as  every  one  seems 
to  be  per\'aded  by  a  poetical  view  of  things,  wliich  is  throughout 
christian  in  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  the  term.  In  the  follow- 
ing section  we  propose  to  demonstrate  this  peculiarity  of  Shak- 
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jpenK^^  P^^^^-  J^  w  the  present,  therefore,  I  must  be  content  with 
Wfitii ruling  the  reader,  that  so  exalted  and  refined  a  morality  as 
:iil  allow  to  be  reflected,  not  only  in  the  fundamental  ideas  of  all 
hfe»  drama»»  and  of  his  histories  especially,  but  also  in  his  own 
cfe«ir  and  cahn  life,  must  either  have  proceeded  from  or  led  to 
jreOLuiue  piety ;  that  so  deroted  a  love  of  mankind  as  speaks  in  Shak- 
s{wiiKeV  life  and  writings  cannot  operate  e£&ciently,  unless  saucti- 
b\l  and  i*oufirmed  by  the  love  of  God;  that  a  profound  and 
ixwnx'l  appnviation  of  history  implies  an  equally  deep  under- 
statMUiijiC  ^  Christituiity.  Moreover,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  few 
perM>ual  traits  which,  to  my  mind,  are  strikingly  characteristic  of 
his  cast  of  thought.  Of  this  kind  is  his  decided  predilection  for 
his  ekier  daughter  Susannah,  who  was  universally  respected  for  her 
|iJHy  and  religious  behaviour.  Many  passages,  too,  in  the  Sonnets, 
evHieutly  flowing  from  his  inmost  heart,  attest  a  temper  so  Chris- 
tiau — so  free  from  pride,  so  plainly  acknowledging,  and  so  heartily 
bewailing,  liis  own  weakness  and  sinfulness — that  no  doubt  can  be 
IumI  of  tl\e  presence  in  his  soul  of  a  pure  and  vivid  faith,  and  reliance 
i\u  the  Siwiour.  Even  the  old  simple  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
entreating  the  wayfarer  for  Jesus^  sake  not  to  disturb  the  bones  of 
the  ileail — if  not  from  Ids  own  pen,  yet  undoubtedly  composed  in 
unison  with  liis  known  sentiments — is  far  from  insignificant, 
aiiUH^  it  is  manifestly  based  on  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of 
tht^  iHHly,  even  though  it  be  in  the  gross  sense  of  the  mediseval 
vhun^li. 

liaslly,  in  his  later  dramas,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  mirrored 
a  i\uu|>aratively  deeper  and  more  serious  view  of  life — bordering, 
|H^tha|«,  at  times  on  severity  and  sternness.  The  source  of  this 
»^^\\Kt*r  tone,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  his  return  to  Stratford,  was, 
a»  lurevioxisly  remarked,  in  some  measure  his  dissatisfaction  with 
iiw  lu^tile  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  towards  himseK  and 
\m  \Ww  t^  art>  as  well  as  a  bitter  regret  for  the  political  position 
y(  kU  iiHintjy  under  James,  and  the  evils  wliich  it  was  abready 
autft'rii^.  ttwd  others  which  his  prophetic  eye  too  surely  foresaw. 
Nevertheless,  this  growing  severity  of  view  must  have  liad  its 
wiiuH)>a)  wmnn)  in  Shakspeare^s  own  inmost  feelings  —  in  a 
k*mUmllv  increasing  distaste  for  the  motley  unsubstantial  amuse- 
tt\ettta  of  the  capitid,  and  a  lessening  regard  for  mere  worldly 
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pursuits — ^in  the  feeling  which  invariably  wins  upon  every  true 
and  artistic  genius  in  the  evening  of  life^  when  he  has  experienced 
in  his  own  person,  that  the  best  and  highest  of  human  existence 
is  but  the  sport  of  this  earthly  temporality — a  drop  in  the  ocean 
of  infinity — ^not  independent  in  itself,  but  existent  only  in  order  to 
perish  and  to  be  glorified  hereafter :  a  feeling  which  we  meet  with 
in  some  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  which  Shakspeare  himself  has  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  some  of  his  later  pieces ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  passage 
of  the  ^'  Tempest,*'  afterwards  inscribed  on  his  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Notwithstanding  his  just  and  stem  morality,  we  nevertheless 
meet  with  no  trace,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  puritanic  malignity 
and  fanatical  spirit  of  persecution  which,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  all  quarters.  That  he  was  no 
pietistic  hypocrite,  and  not  only  a  good  Protestant,  but  also  free 
from  all  sectarian  bitterness,  requires  no  proof;  every  line  of  his 
poems  gives  evidence  thereto.  Yet  there  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  some  need  to  shew,  that  Shakspeare  could  not  justly  bo 
called  rude,  immoral,  and  godless — a  prejudice  which  shallow 
heads  have  drawn  from  the  ambiguous  jokes,  crudities,  and  plain- 
speaking,  which,  we  must  admit,  are  too  often  found  in  his  dramas, 
but  which,  without  doubt,  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  looser  tone  of  morals,  and  the  unvarnished  phraseo- 
logy of  his  age: — an  age  which  was  yet  stem  enough  to  call 
sins  by  their  proper  names  without  a  false  and  shrinking  delicacy 
— ^to  endure  the  sight  of  vice  without  danger  to  itself,  and  to 
laugh  at  the  perversity  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 

Lastly,  Shakspeare's  moral  and  religious  strength  of  character, 
his  energetic  will,  profound  genius,  and  vigorous  imagination, 
were  doubtless  associated  with  a  corresponding  extent  of  in/or- 
mation.  The  old  prejudice,  that  he  was  a  rade,  untaught  poet  <rf 
nature,  is  beginning  to  give  way  even  among  English  critics.  It 
rested,  in  tmth,  on  the  very  weakest  grounds.  Too  many  allowed 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  repeated  reproaches  of  want  <rf 
learning,  science,  and  education,  which  Jonson  and  others  of  his 
set  had  objected  to  him,  without  reflecting  that  between  the  emdi- 
tion  of  Jonson  and  common  ignorance,  there  might  be  numerous 
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intennediatc  and  very  respectable  degrees  of  scholarship.  Ben 
Jonson^  from  his  elevated  position,  might  have  reason  on  his  side, 
when  he  asserted  that  Shakspeare  had  ^'  little  Latin  and  still  less 
Greek/'  and  at  the  same  time  there  might  be  no  inconsistency  in 
the  statement  of  Aubrey,  who,  like  Rowe,  was  a  collector  of  anecdotes, 
traits,  and  stories  relating  to  Shakspeare,  that  he  understood  Latin 
very  well.  The  former  judged  by  an  extreme  philological  standard ; 
the  latter  took  the  general  measure  of  educated  men.  Shakspeare 
may,  accordingly,  have  been  able  to  read  the  Boman  poets  and 
prose  writers  in  the  original,  without  our  being  therefore  justiiSed 
in  imputing  falsehood  to  Jonson,  since  between  the  mere  reading 
and  understanding,  and  the  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage, there  is  a  wide  distinction.  The  same,  unquestionably,  was 
the  case  with  French,  and  perhaps  also  with  Italian.  With  r^ard 
to  the  former,  the  "  Henry  V.''  alone  furnishes  ample  proof,  which, 
however,  Drake  (i.  54,  &c.)  has  abundantly  confirmed.  Tliat  to  a 
mind  like  Shakspeare's  it  must  have  been  an  easy  task  to  acquire 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Italian  to  read  and  understand  it,  is  at 
once  obvious  from  its  close  affinity  to  Latin  and  French,  and  that 
he  did  actually  attain  to  it  is  so  far  probable,  as  the  subjects  of 
many  of  his  pieces  are  drawn  from  Italian  novels;  and  as  he 
must  have  soon  discovered  that  the  knowledge  of  a  language, 
whose  literature  in  his  day  was  the  richest  in  the  world,  was 
indispensable  for  his  own  poetical  activity.  How  far,  how- 
ever, his  acquaintance  Tilth  those  languages  may  have  extended 
must  be  left  undetermined;  even  the  dullest  pedant  must  admit 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  great  poet  without  the  least  of  philo- 
logy, and  therefore  we  may  well  concede  to  Dr.  Farmer  that 
Shakspeare  understood  no  Greek,  little  Latin  and  Italian,  and  not 
much  more  of  French,  even  though  the  Doctor,  in  his  much 
admired  "Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,^'  has  in  reality 
established  nothing  more  than  that  the  so-called  proofs  to  the 
contrary,  advanced  by  Theobald,  Warburton,  and  Upton,  are,  as 
such,  worthless.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  inexcusable,  that 
because  of  some  blunders  in  geography,  history,  and  chronology, 
so  obvious  that  a  cluld  might  detect  them,  it  has  been  thought 
justifiable  to  make  him  out  to  be  an  absolute  ignoramus.  It 
does,  no  doubt,  seem  singular  to  EngUsh  and  German  scholars. 
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that  Shakspeare,  in  one  of  his  Comedies  of  Fancy,  "  The  Winter's 
Tale/'  should  speak  of  Bohemia  as  a  maritime  country,  accessible 
to  ships;  and  of  Raphael's  great  pupil,  Giulio  Bomano,  as  con- 
temporary with  the  Delphian  Oracle ;   or  in  '^  The  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream,"  associate  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  with  Oberon  and 
Titania;  or  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  place  Aristotle  in  the  times 
of  Hector  and  Troy:  or  that,  in  another  comedy  of  the  same  class, 
*'  As  you  Like  it,"  he  should  animate  the  wood  of  Arden  with 
lions  and  serpents  of  Africa ; — ^that  he  should  send  the  young 
prince  Hamlet  to  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  which  was  not 
founded  for  several  centuries  after  his  death,  and  make  him  and 
his  Danes,  as  well  as  Lear  and  Macbeth,  speak  in  the  very  tone  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  or,  lastly,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ricliard 
the  Third  an  allusion  to  the  yet  unborn  Machiavelli.     But  in 
sober  truth,  these  pretended  proofs  of  school-boy  ignorance,  when 
closely  considered,  become  the  documents  of  the  most  profound 
artistic  wisdom.     In  his  Comedies  of  Fancy,  for  example,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  poet,  by  these  all  acknowledged  blunders, 
which  he  had  designedly  introduced,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
no  longer  be  called  errors,   but  poetical  fictions,  to  place  the 
spectator  at  once  on  the  true  position  from  which  alone  a  work  of 
art  ought  to  be  contemplated.     He  wished  to  indicate  by  them 
that  his  poesy  had  its  root  in  the  free,  shifting,  marvellous  soil  of 
fancy,  and  that  his  purpose  was  to  pourtray  life,  not  in  its  ordi- 
nary compact  reality,  but  in  a  very  dififerent  perspective,  in  other 
colours  and  shapes,  and  under  a  dififerent  light  and  shade,  and 
thereby  to  elucidate  its  profound  and  latent  significance.  Thus,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  shew,   the  fundamental  idea  in  "  Hamlet" 
could  not  be  rightly  carried  out,  except  by  supposing  the  prince 
to  be  of  a  lofty  meditative  spirit,  struggling  for  freedom  both 
of  thought  and  action,  exactly  such  as  he  is  represented  by 
Shakspeare,  but  which,  in  the  old  northern  history,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  really  been.     It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  abstract 
from  the  story  the  stamp  and  manner  of  its  actual  age,  and  to 
assume  a  more  civilized  character  for  the  basis  of  the  fable. 
Hamlet  accordingly  is  made  a  student  of  Wittemberg,  the  most' 
distinguished  university  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  most 
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fonrfnd  champioTi  in  the  fight  agmiist  the  dearleiuiig  presi^ure  of 
Papacy  on  thought  and  faith*  Poesy,  m  previously  remarked,  is 
whoUy  iuditfereiit  about  mere  outT**ard  times;  it  concerns  itseif  with 
inward  timx;  alone,  and  ita  mental  unity,  Tlie  latter  is  aa  strictly 
observed  in  "Ilainlct''  as  in  "Lear**  or  ''Maebeth/*  and  the 
same  chjaractaf  of  the  age  w  consistently  mimitioBed  in  aU  the 
[jiTiioua  of  th*5  drama^  even  to  the  grave-diggers »  If,  lastly^ 
"  Richard  the  Third"  alludes  to  Machiuvelhj  by  cmj)lo}dng  the 
well-known  mmm^  the  poet  wished  with  poetic  brevity  to  iiidicate 
ut  once  intdligibly  and  strikingly  the  nature  i>f  the  principles  of 
which  he  was  treating.  Tyranny  and  politieal  selfisiimess  have 
e3tjst^l  at  all  times;  and  MacliiaveUi  has  set  forth  merely  the 
maxims  of  such  a  policy  without  reserve  or  qualification,  and 
gone  direct  to  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  the  matter*  Ilis 
nfime  accordingly  stands  in  the  play  merely  as  the  representative 
of  the  thing,  of  wldch  the  oame^  like  all  other  mmm^  is  of  no 
(jonsequence  to  poetry* 

Shakspeare's  knowledge,  we  for  our  part  doubt  it  not,  was  ex- 
tensive. Drake  has  taken  the  thankless  trouble  of  demonstrating 
1^  great  length  what  any  one  may  ra^dily  gsithcr  from  every  part  of 
his  compositiona.  He  sliews  (i.  47S)  that  Shakspeare  was  wcdl 
versed  in  all  the  popnhir  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature  of 
his  day;  that  he  wa5  well  acquainted  with  Latiti  and  Greek 
authors,  tliough  it  might,  perliaps,  have  been  only  tlu-ough  the 
medium  of  translations;  nay  more,  that  there  is  good  reasou  for 
believing  that  he  liad  studied  many  critical  works,  such  as 
Wilson's  Rhetoric,  &c*  He  shews  (i.  484)  that  he  was  equally 
well  reiid  in  the  chronicles  and  histories  of  England  as  in  those  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  was  as  intimately  acquaiiited  with  PKny's 
Natural  History  as  with  Batman's  Gothic  Pliny*  In  fact,  Shak- 
speare  had  entered  deep  enough  into  the  spirit  of  antiquity  to 
give  U3  better  and  more  classical  dramas  on  ancient  subjects  than 
most  of  the  learned  poets  of  modem  days,  aiul  especially  than 
those  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  pride  themselves  so  higMy 
on  their  successful  imitation  of  antiquity.  As  for  Enghsh  history, 
and  therein,  implicitly,  universal  modem  histoiy,  he  was  so 
completely  at  home,  that  he  seems,  a^  it  were^  to  have  lived 
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through  every  century,  from  Bichard  the  Lion-hearted  to  his 
own,  as  its  perennial  witness  and  judge.  Lastly,  Drake  shews 
(i.  591),  by  a  multitude  of  single  passages,  that  Shakspeare  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  endless  multitude  of  national 
songs,  romances,  ballads,  novels,  legends,  and  tales,  not  of 
England  alone,  but  also  those  of  every  other  country  of  Europe, 
which,  being  introduced  by  translations,  had  sunk  deep  into  the 
mind  of  the  people.  But  it  was  not  merely  from  books  that 
Shakspes^  derived  his  knowledge  of  nature,  of  history,  and  of 
man;  he  was  also  an  attentive  and  intelligent  observer.  His 
descriptions,  figures,  and  similes,  exhibit  the  most  intimate  affinity 
between  his  creative  poetic  mind  and  the  great  eternal  artist 
who  planned  the  universe,  and  assigned  both  to  the  sun  and  the 
sunbeam  their  appropriate  places  in  the  stage  of  life.  Further, 
we  meet  in  his  works  with  so  many  terms  of  jurisprudence  derived 
no  doubt  from  his  own  immediate  experience,  he  evinces  so  pre- 
cise and  accurate  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  and  practice 
of  law,  that  Malone  was  led  to  conclude,  that  he  must,  in  his 
youth,  have  passed  some  time  in  an  attome/s  office.  With  equal 
propriety  he  might  have  placed  his  favourite  poet  in  a  school 
of  medicine  and  divinity,  or  have  sent  him  for  instruction  to  some 
minister  or  officer  of  state;  for  in  all  these  spheres  does  Shakspeare 
exhibit  no  little  information  and  practical  wisdom.  In  truth,  he 
was  not  merely  deeply  versed  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  age, 
both  of  the  lower  and  higher  classes,  and  possessed  the  skill  to 
extract  from  them  their  true  poetic  import;  but  he  also  knew  the 
professional  language  of  the  artisan  as  well  as  of  the  most  learned 
profession,  and  his  poems  have  furnished  material  enough  to  the 
English  critics  to  prove  the  old  tradition,  that  he  had  lent  a  help- 
ing hand  to  his  father  in  his  several  pursuits  of  skinner,  wool- 
stapler,  and  glove-maker.  Lastly,  he  appears  not  only  to  have 
visited  most  parts  of  England,  but  to  have  sought  to  gain  from 
travellers  by  land  and  sea,  information  as  to  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  every  land  and  people  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  At 
least,  his  geographical  knowledge,  his  acquaintance  with  the  life 
and  character,  the  habits  and  usages  of  different  nations,  seem  to 
have  reached  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  ordinary  learning  of  his 
day. 
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And  yet — ^we  thank  God  for  it — Shuks]>care  was  no  iearned 
poet*  In  spite  rf  \m  multif^irions  knouiedgc,  we  must  deny  to 
liiitt.8ehok.rslup,and  on  tliat  acconnt  only  tlie  more  ascribe  to  liimj 
the  tnie  living  development  of  mind.  That  mere  dead  learning — 
even  tbough  it  be  of  some  use — h  yet  prcjudieijd  riitlier  than 
senricahle  to  the  poet,  h  a  well-estaWL^iicd  truth.  But  Shak- 
??lK^re^  moreover,  enjoyed  not  a  phiU>sophical  education )  a  fact 
which  perhaps  may  make  many  of  the  pre^eut  day  doubt  liis  artistic 
mustersllip.  With  \\%  Germans  at  least,  pMlofiophieai  pret^^nsions 
iiavc  become  an  infeetiona  disease.  Men  behcve  tltat  with  philo- 
sopliy  they  can  do  atid  understand  every  thing.  And  yet,  philoso- 
phical lieadsj  as  ParmenideSj  Empedocle^j  Plato,  Seneca^  Herder, 
and  Lessing,  were  not  exactly  the  best  of  poets*  For  philo^opljy 
stiuids  in  the  aam^  relation  to  lut,  as  re(li*crion  and  speculatiou 
do  to  immediate  living  intnition  and  certainty.  Plulosophj  does 
not  seize  tlie  object  in  its  imm*;M]iatenesSj  in  its  concrete  vitality 
and  independcncCj  but  is  a  gradationalj  mediate  thought,  dissolv- 
ing the  object  into  its  several  momentii,  in  order  to  develop  and 
combine  these  again  into  notions,  uTid  in  the  notion  to  consider 
the  object  merely  as  a  single  member  of  the  great  body  of  exiat^mce. 
The  poet  too,  thinks;  and  exactly  because  his  thought  s>eize6  its 
object  immediately,  freely  and  in  its  concrete  \ntality  and  inde- 
pcndencpj  because  he  enters  into  it,  and  loses  himself  in  it,  is  his 
thought  artistic  creation.  The  philosopher  spreads  his  view  of 
things  in  all  its  momenta  over  the  totality  of  existence ;  but  the 
poet  concentres  his  ob  one  principal  niomeut  within  a  definite 
circle  replete  with  individmil  life — the  pliilosopher  deduces  and 
evolves  the  truth ;  the  poet  eidiibita  it  in  a  living  phenomenon ;  i 
he  elevates  the  matter  to  form,  so  that  the  former  may  slicw  iti?elf 
in  the  latter^i  whereas  the  pliilosopher,  on  the  eonlrarj",  niise.^  the 
form  into  the  matter,  in  order  tluit  the  former  may  be  recognized 
iji  tlie  latter.  If,  thereforCj  the  poet  habituates  himself  to  the  pliilo- 
sophical  mode  of  thought,  he  must,  of  ueccssity,  lose  in  poetic 
beauty,  %ngour,  and  vividness,  sis  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  Schiller, 
and  of  Goethe  in  Ids  later  works.  However,  it  does  not  follow 
hec-ause  Sliakspeare  liad  »iudted  no  form  of  philosophVj  arid  was 
not  master  of  the  philosophical  forms  of  thought,  that  he  was 
therefore  unphOusophical,     If  the  prerogative  of  the  philosopher 
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be  the  objective  clearness,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  self-con- 
sciousness— so  far,  that  is,  as  philosophy  is  essentially  nothing  more 
than  the  essence  of  humanity,  developed  in  and  with  humanity — 
then  in  this  sense  has  Shakspeare  exhibited  an  unfathomable  depth 
of  philosophy.  In  short,  the  history  of  the  world  is  mirrored 
with  such  clearness  and  transparency  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare, 
its  leading  ideas  are  so  present  to  him,  the  riddle  of  human 
nature  so  apparent  and  open,  that  we  may  study  philosophy  as 
well  as  history  in  his  works. 

Lastly,  if  we  inquire  what  he  owed  to  his  circumstances  in  life, 
to  his  nation  and  his  age,  we  must  here  again  answer  little,  and 
yet  much — ^much,  and  yet  Kttle.  Little — ^in  so  far  as  he  carried  in 
his  own  bosom  all  that  is  best  and  highest,  maintained  it  pure  and 
fine,  carefully  nursed  it  and  powerfully  developed  it.  Much — ^in  so 
far  as,  first  of  all,  the  personal  circumstances,  which  resulted  from 
his  youthful  indiscretions  which  drove  him  to  London,  took  a 
favourable  shape  for  the  improvement  of  his  poetical  genius.  The 
opulent,  diversified,  and  elegant  life  of  the  capital,  furnished  hiih 
opportunity  of  studying  the  world  and  mankind,  of  collecting 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  satiating  his  heart  and  soul  with 
all  the  fulness  of  existence.  His  free  and  independent  position 
opened  to  him  an  unbounded  horizon,  an  unbroken  view  into  the 
entire  breadth  and  depth  of  the  present,  while  the  thought  of  a 
wife  and  child,  and  helpless  father,  furnished  the  checks  necessary 
to  keep  him  from  losing  himself  amid  the  license  of  this  Uberty. 
The  want  which  at  the  first  outset  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  no 
doubt  strung  and  strengthened  his  mental  faculties.  His  good 
fortune  denied  to  him  hereditary  distinction,  or  an  easy  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  fame ;  by  a  painful  struggle  he  must  gain  for  him- 
self whatever  of  the  world^s  pomps  and  riches  he  was  to  call  his 
own.  He  did  not,  however,  steel  himself  with  that  passionate, 
self-pleasing,  fantastic  vanity,  and  titanic  defiance  and  haughti- 
ness, which  rent  the  soul  of  Byron,  and  veiled  before  his  eyes  pure 
beauty  in  a  troubled  mist;  neither  did  he  flatter  himself  into 
an  easy,  undisturbed,  contemplative  indiflFerence,  as  Goethe  did, 
who  assuredly  would  have  been  still  more  energetic,  more  solid, 
more  morally  and  religiously  earnest,  had  his  outward  circum- 
stances been  less    uninterruptedly  prosperous.     Lastly,  by  his 
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acquaintance  irith  di&tingmislied  men  of  all  fa]ik%  and  especiallj 
hj  his  frientlisiiip  with  the  eminent  hiBtorical  characters,  South- 
ampton^ Penibroke,  nnd  Mantgf^mery,  who  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  most  important  alfairs  of  tlieir  agt^^  Sliaksipi?aje  gained 
an  immediate  vivid  perception  of  the  hidden  springs  of  Iii story 
and  poUHcs — a  perception  of  which  no  study  can  supply  the  pluce 
to  the  poet.  Even  the  growing  controversy  T*ith  his  Imraed  friend 
Ben  Jonson  was  without  doubt  useful  to  Inm ;  the  sharp  lej  of 
the  critic  may  probably  liave  washed  away  many  a  blemish  from 
Ins  |K>em0|  which  he  indeed  never  considered  perfect,  but  was  con- 
tinually revising  and  correcting. 

How  much  the  spirit  of  his  age,  the  character  and  mighty 
advance  of  the  Enghsh  nation  under  Elixabethj  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  Shakspcare's  genius^  I  have  already  tnfbeatcd  at  the 
opemug  of  tMs  section.  And  yet  Sliakspeare — and  tliis  charac- 
leristiG  distinction  of  his  poetry  has  hitherto  been  entirely  overiooked 
— standi  in  a  very  different  rektion  to  the  spirit  of  hk  nge^  from 
what  Goethe^  for  inatance,  or  Calderon,  or  Schiller^  and  Tieck  do. 
Tile  latter  adopted  in  their  poems  the  ^prciaf  ideas,  the  peeuUar 
predominant  tendencies,  views,  paasioni*  of  their  nation  and  age^ 
in  E  greater  or  less  degree,  m  order  to  invest  them  with  tlie  light 
and  brilliancy  of  a  [Xietical  colouring.  Shakspcare,  on  the  con- 
trary, allows  only  the  general  spirit  of  the  age  to  operate  upon 
him;  he  works  npon,  and  is  moved  by  nothing  but  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  Tliis  he  exliibits,  no  doubt,  under  the 
colours  and  contours  of  the  oge;  since  all  the  general  human  traits 
ne^  a  limit-ed  and  concrete  fonn  before  they  can  be  artistically 
pourtrayed.  Tliey  appear,  therefore,  even  in  hi*  poctri',  no  donbt, 
undej*  the  form  of  the  16th  century  and  of  English  nationality*  But 
0n  the  othcj*  hand,  we  find  no  trace  of  any  of  the  itjieciai  QHe-ddrd 
tendencies  of  his  age.  He  rather  stands  in  a  directly  reverse 
ratio  to  his  age  to  wliat  Goethe  does,  UTiile  the  latter,  (as,  for 
instance,  in  "  The  Natural  Daughter,"  &c*)  exhibits  single  mo- 
ments of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  under  wholly  general  forms,  Shak- 
speare  throughout  invests  the  genend  in  the  special  forms  of  life 
of  his  country  and  nation^  and  wh^eas  Goethe  adopts  the  essential 
chiiractcr,  as  well  ns  the  separate  intellectual  moiii  cs  of  the  present 
r^ge,  lives  in  them,  and  elaborates  them  into  poetical  figiurea;  Shak- 
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speare  stands,  apparently  whoDy  uninfluenced  by  them,  on  the  free 
mountain  height  above  them.  Even  the  great  separation  of  the 
Papists  and  the  Beformed,  which  at  this  time  excited  every  mind,  is 
not  in  one  of  his  acknowledged  genuine  works  alluded  to  by  a  single 
word  of  party  or  sectarian  rancour.  He  has  not  adopted  into  his 
poetry  the  dispute,  and  equally  little  has  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
making  the  moral  and  ecclesiastical  differences  between  the  Puritan 
and  the  high  Churchman  the  subject  of  a  drama ;  scarcely  can  a 
few  covert  allusions  to  them  be  detected.  In  poUtics  he  followed, 
it  is  true,  the  general  current  of  love  and  admiration  for  Elizabeth; 
he  is  eminently  monarchical  in  his  sentiments,  and  his  reverence 
for  the  sacred  right  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  speaks  out  loudly 
and  without  reserve  in  many  of  his  pieces.  And  yet  he  has  not 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  his  poetry  the  already  matured,  or 
fast  growing  opposition  to  it  in  the  political  views  of  his  day.  It 
is  only  the  general  idea  of  the  state  in  its  relation  to  the  Church 
and  in  its  general  forms — ^the  essence  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy  respectively,  that  he  has  attempted  to  elucidate  in 
some  of  his  historical  dramas.  We  meet,  no  doubt,  with  jokes  and 
allusions  to  many  of  the  prevailing  tendencies*  of  the  spirit  of  his 
age — ^to  traits  of  character,  to  the  opinions  and  humours,  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  his  countrymen,  but  no  entire  poem  is  founded 
on  them.  In  reference  to  his  own  art,  and  especially  to  the  new 
form  which  Jonson  and  his  school  sought  to  give  to  it,  he  made 
no  doubt  an  ratception.  Unquestionably  more  than  one  of  his 
pieces  was  designed  to  combat  the  new,  and  to  defend  the  old. 
This  object,  however,  was  only  secondary,  while  the  real  and 
fdndamental  idea  was  much  higher,  and  of  universal  interest;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,'*  which  I  have  prin- 
cipally in  view  in  these  remarks.  Even  here,  too,  his  poetry  still 
retains  its  virgin  purity,  a  lovely  absence  of  all  design,  and  the 
lofty  ideal  freedom  and  independence  which  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  marked  his  personal  character. 


III. 


SHAKSPEAEE^S   DRAMATIC  STYLE,   AND  POETICAL 
VIEW  OF  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  character  of  a  Poet  historically  depends,  partly  on  the  con- 
temporary condition  of  art,  and  partly  on  the  circumstances  of 
lus  age  and  nation.  In  the  preceding  sections  I  have  attempted 
to  sketch  the  character  of  Shakspeare  under  both  these  aspects.  In 
his  case,  however,  their  influence  was  not  so  great  as  it  usually  is 
with  most  other  poets ;  the  former,  however,  was  more  considerable 
in  this  respect  than  the  latter.  With  every  true  artist  and  poet, 
indeed,  they  can  only  act  upon  his  poetical  organization  so  far  as 
they  are  the  conditions  and  springs  of  the  formation  of  Ids  cha- 
racter as  a  man,  and  of  his  mental  development  as  a  poet  or  artist. 
As  an  individual,  the  poet  is  no  doubt  an  organic  member  of  the 
totality  of  his  nation,  as  well  as  of  history  and  humanity,  and  sub- 
ject, therefore,  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  finite  existence.  But 
as  a  genuine  poetical  genius,  he  stands  at  once  above  every  special 
grade  of  the  progress  of  art ;  he  belongs  to  all  times  and  to  all 
people.  The  greater  he  is,  the  more  independent  will  he  be  of  all 
the  particular  and  narrow  interests,  ideas,  and  tendencies  of  his 
age  and  country,  and  the  higher  will  he  soar  above  the  special  and 
existing  development  of  his  art.  For  the  human,  finite,  indivi- 
duahty  of  the  artist  is  as  it  were  but  the  substratum  and  mecha- 
nism with  which  the  eternal  idea,  the  immutable  mind  of  art, 
combines  itself  for  its  temporary  realisation.  Out  of  this  combi- 
nation arises  a  new  life,  and  a  special  form  of  the  universal 
spirit  of  art,  in  which  the  human,  the  individual,  and  the  perish- 
able, are  fused  together  with  the  ever-enduring  vitality  of  the  idea, 
into  organic  unity,  which,  consequently,  is  the  expression  no  doubt 
of  individual  character,  but  also  at  the  same  time  the  living  por- 
traiture and  realization  of  the  universal  essence  of  art.  This  is,  in 
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short,  fittistic ^eniuft.  The  particular  maimer  in  wliich  Sliaksi>eare, 
agreeably  to  his  own  individuality,  appreliendcd  tlic  spirit  and 
essence  of  art — the  peculiar  poetic  view  of  the  world  and  tilings, 
which  pervades  his  works  as  their  fundamental  and  animating 
principle,  and  from  which  arise  all  the  characteristic  and  distinc- 
tive features  erf  his  poetry — these,  in  one  word,  are  Shakspeare's 
self,  in  his  special  character  as  poeL 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Shaksi)care  is  pre-eminently  a  dramatic 
poet;  tliis  is  sufficiently  proved  by  such  works  of  his  as  we 
possess,  which  are  not  directly  of  a  dramatic  character.  In  his 
lyrical  pieces — the  154  Sonnets,  and  the  collection  entitled  "The 
Passionate  Pilgrim," — he  reveals  not  merely  his  own  individual  per- 
sonality, he  depicts  not  only  the  emotions  of  his  o^ti  soul,  his 
own  experience  and  views,  but  still  more  the  character  of  the 
personages  (whether  real  or  feigned)  whom  he  is  addressing,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  interwoven  description  of  his  ow/i  connexion 
with  them  that  his  individual  feelings  are  allowed  to  transpire. 
Tliese  piecQS,  moreover,  are  chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  turn,  full 
of  verbal  play  and  antithesis,  replete  with  wit  and  acuteness,  and 
distinguished  not  so  much-  by  the  free,  poetic  flow  of  feiJing,  or 
by  the  unbroken  and  harmonious  echo  of  external  life  in  th(» 
poet's  rich  and  exquisite  sensibility — wherein,  in  trutli,  the  subject- 
matter  of  lyrical  poetry  consists— as  rather  by  the  depth  an<l 
fidness  of  the  thoughts  and  reflections.  They  argue  far  t(K> 
much ;  they  are  more  like  speeches  than  lyrical  songs ;  iTuhnnl,  we 
might  justly  describe  them  as  dialogical,  in  so  far  as  the  rotkU)us 
and  objections,  the  principles  and  views,  as  well  as  the  whole 
personal  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
find  distinct  utterance  in  them,  i  It  is  on  this  account  tJiat  they 
can  only  be  rightly  imderstood  in  the  order  wliich  Shakspeare 
himself  has  given  to  them,  and  that  taken  singly  they  are  for  the 
most  part  extremely  obscure.  His  other  minor  poems — the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,''  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  "The  Lover's  Complaint," 
which  have  been  wrongly  termed  epical,  since  they  are  more  cor- 
rectly described  as  idyllic  (t.  e.  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term  idyl 
— a  short  poetic  picture  in  narrative  verse)  are  also  both  in  drawing 
and  colouring  of  so  dramatic  a  cast,  that  they  seem  to  want  nothing 
but  the  dialogue  in  order  to  be  transferred  to  another  domain  of 
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poetry.  Lastly,  tlie  fourteen  strophes  of  four  aud  six  lines  each, 
belonging  to  some  masque,  and  subscribed  >*'ith  the  initials,  AV.  Sh., 
wliich  have  been  recently  discovered  by  Collier  among  the  manuscripts 
at  Bridgewater  House,  (New  Partic.  p.  61, 64,  kc.)  since,  to  judge 
of  the  matter  and  form,  they  are  most  probably  from  Shakspeare^s 
pen,  may  have  belonged  to  those  ornamental  trifles  which  issued 
from  time  to  time  out  of  his  great  poetical  laboratory.  Consis- 
tently with  their  design,  they  bear  a  decidedly  dramatic  stamp. 

In  what  Hght  Shakspeare  understood  the  essence  and  spirit  of 
dramatic  art,  he  himself  tells  us  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  3,  scene  3. — 
"  Playing,"  he  says,  "  both  at  the  first,  and  now  was  and  is,  to 
hold  as  ^twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  shew  virtue  her  own 
feature;  scorn,  her  own  image;  and  the  rery  age  and  body  of 
the  time  his  form  and  pressure"  His  idea,  therefore,  of  the 
essence  of  the  drama,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  his  works,  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed : 
the  drama  ought  to  be  the  poetical  delineation  of  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  its  part  to  hold  up,  as  it  were,  the  mirror 
to  nature — i.  e,  by  no  means  to  imitate  nature,  but  to  lead  it  to 
a  knowledge  of  itself,  and  man  by  it,  to  a  full  understanding 
of  his  nature  and  destination.  For  this  end  it  is  above  all  tilings 
important  that  man  should  gain  a  full  insight  into  the  essence 
both  of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  and  should  know  himself 
in  his  own  virtues  or  vicious  manifestations.  Moreover,  it  is  also 
essential  that  he  should  arrive  at  a  clear  perception  of  the  true 
end  of  human  existence — the  right  way  and  means  of  attaining 
to  it,  and  therefore  of  the  form  and  procedure  of  the  mental 
development,  and  the  successive  degrees  of  human  improvement — 
in  short,  of  the  form  of  the  age,  and  whole  body  of  the  time.  The 
true  object-matter,  consequently,  of  dramatic  representation,  is  tlie 
history  of  the  world;  its  end  is  to  co-oi)erate  in  effecting  the  end  of 
that  history,  which  is  the  recognition  of  man  as  the  fundamental 
condition  of  all  true  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  acknowledgment  of 
God  as  the  sura  of  all  truth :  in  short,  to  be  identical  with  that 
which,  in  universal  history,  is  the  self-fulfilling  end  of  humanity. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  the  end  also  of  lyrical  and  of 

epical  poetry  ?     Is  it  not  the  object  and  end  of  art  generally  to 

^exhibit  human  life  and  char«5ter  in  its  truth,  and,  consequently, in  its 
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historical  manifestation  ?  Loosely  understood,  it  is  so  undoubtedly, 
but  not  in  the  stricter  sense  in' which  the  life  of  humanity  first 
becomes  history,  and  its  manifestation  historical;  as  far ^  that  is, 
as  it  brings  to  view  the  development  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
progressive  advancement  through  past,  present,  and  future.  For 
the  epos  exhibits  human  nature  only  in  the  past^  wherein  the 
evolution  (rf  the  human  miild  is  to  a  certain  pmnt  complete^  and 
no  longer  in  an  inchoate  state,  but  appears  objectively  as  an 
existence  already  mature  and  as  fact.  It  is  a  narrative  poetry ^ 
informing  us  of  what  has  already  taken  place,  and  depicts  the 
human  mind,  not  so  much  from  its  subjective  aspect,  in  which  by 
the  force  of  its  self-determination  (freedom)  it  first  creates  history, 
and  is  itself  incipient  liistory ;  but  rather  from  its  objective  side, 
in  wliich  it  has  ahready  advanced  out  of  its  subjectivity,  the  self- 
determining  principle  has  ahready  become  determinate,  and  the 
will  liaving  passed  into  action,  has  itself  become  objective  in 
action  and  passion,  and  therefore  history.  And  it  is  only  so  far 
as  it  still  continues  to  exist  in  the  objective,  still  lives  in  and  co- 
operates with  it — J.  e,  mediately  only,  that  the  subjective  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  epical  poetry.  The  epos  accordingly  is  the  poetry 
of  the  past,  and  of  the  objectivity  of  mind.  It  may  be  denominated 
the  plastic  or  statuesque  of  poetry,  so  far  as  in  it  the  mind  has 
passed  over  into  the  outward  form  and  sensuousness  of  phenomena^ 
and  is  exhibited  solely  in  its  objective  and  sensible  determinate- 
ness ;  and  accordingly  even  this  outward  form  cannot  be  indivi- 
dual and  real,  such  as  it  is  in  actual  life,  where  the  operation  (tf 
the  mind  never  irAo%  ceases,  but  is  of  necessity  general  and  ideaL 
All  the  heroes  of  epic  poetry,  however  internally  individual  and 
distinct  they  may  appear  within  the  epos  itself,  seem  nevertheless 
externally  to  be  conceived  in  one  certain  typical  and  ideal  pattern. 
Thus,  in  Homer,  every  hero — the  cowardly  Paris  no  less  than  the 
brave  Hector  or  Achilles — is  godlike.  And  even  their  intrinsic 
peculiarities  are  not  brought  forward,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
revealed  in  their  actions  and  sufferings.  In  the  epos,  consequently^ 
cverytliing  appears  to  be  necessary  and  inevitable.  For  the  deed 
once  accompKshed,  all  freedom  of  will  is  over,  and  all  self-deter- 
mination of  mind  has  merged  into  determinateness ;  history  in  its 
past  events  bears  the  stamp  of  necessity.  The  deity,  or  destiny,  the 
unchangeable  order  of  nature,  or  a  superhuman  power  and  being 
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— in  short,  some  superior  energy  or  other,  visibly  governs  all  the 
iransactions  of  the  qncal  world;  its  agents  are  ruled  by  necessity; 
their  actions  seem  to  be  suggested  by  some  deity,  or  their  suli'er- 
ings  intiicted  by  divine  retribution.  We  may  say,  therefore,  the  epos 
exhibits  human  nature  in  its  physical  aspect,  for  in  Natiu'c,  mind 
cannot  manifest  itself  except  as  objective  determinatciness  and 
necessity.  On  this  account  the  geifuine  epos  may  well  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  stands  on  the  first  st<ip  of 
mental  development  as  the  expression  of  a  view  of  things  in  wliich 
the  human  mind  feels  pre-eminently  its  determinate  and  sensuous 
objectivity,  but  at  the  same  time  regards  the  determinating  power 
as  a  higher,  a  divine  influence. 

Lyrical  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  direct  contrary  of 
epical.  It  is  the  poesy  of  the  mind's  subjectivity — of  freedom 
and  of  the  future.  He  is  the  true  lyrical  poet  who  pourtrays  not 
his  own  personal  subjectivity,  but  that  of  the  humiui  mind  gene- 
rally, of  which  his  own  is  but  a  particular  manifestation.  Since 
it  is  with  the  creative  activity  of  mind— its  self-deterrainings 
before  they  have  yet  passed  into  determinations  and  actions,  that 
lyrical  poetry  concerns  itself,  it  necessarily  exliibits  it  in  the 
ferment  of  indecision  and  becoming;  it  delineates  the  mental 
states  and  impulses  out  of  which  events  and  destinies  proceed, 
whereas  the  business  of  the  epos  is  to  narrate  facts  and  deeds.  In 
lyrical  poetry,  consequently,  the  objective  is  comprised  in  and 
borne  on  by  the  subjective  in  such  a  manner  that  both  indeed  arc 
apparent,  but  the  one  mediately  only,  and  through  the  other. 

In  the  ferment  of  inclination  there  is  as  yet  no  determinateness 
and  fixity  of  form;  the  mind  has  not  as  yet  stepped  out  of  itself, 
nor  manifested  itself  by  any  objective  volition  and  act;  it  is 
still  perfectly  absorbed  within  itself,  but  moving  amid  its  own 
thoughts  on  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world.  It  is  in  itself 
pure  motion,  a  constantly  living  but  ever  varying  relation  between 
itself  and  external  nature,  a  constant  going  and  coming  inwards 
and  outwards.  Lyrical  poesy  is  as  transitory  and  undulating 
as  the  emotions  it  depicts;  its  very  form  is  an  unrestrained 
and  arbitrary  variation  of  rhj-thms  and  metres,  and  therefore 
it  may  aptly  be  termed  the  music  of  poetry.  By  this,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  be  imderstood  as  conveying  the  idea  that 
every  lyrical  poem  must  essentially  be  the  expression  of  feelings. 
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Tones  and  states  of  mind  are  not  necessarily  feelings  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  lyrical  poetry  may  describe  botli  a  resolve 
or  action,  so  far,  indeed,  as,  Hke  the  plant  in  its  maternal  soil,  the 
jution  has  its  first  root  in  the  subjectivity  of  the  mind.  And  on 
tliis  ac<x)unt  also  it  is  the  iXHjtry  of  freedom.  For  in  the  ferment 
of  Ix'coming,  which  comprises  within  itself  the  objective  detcr- 
niinateness  merely  as  inchoate  and  incomplete,  everytliing  appears 
to  be  evolving  itself  in  and  out  of  mind ;  it  may  have  had  its 
occasion  without,  but  not  its  cause.  On  the  contrary,  the  mind 
in  its  subjectivity  is  itself  a  ground  and  a  cause ;  its  hopes,  loves, 
and  beHef — ^its  hates,  fears,  and  doubts,  depend  ultimately  on 
itself  and  its  own  peculiar  constitution.  And  thus,  then,  with 
res})ect  to  time,  lyrical  poesy  is  the  poesy  of  the  future,  inasmuch 
a.s  the  futiu*e  can  have  no  import  for  the  human  mind,  save  as  the 
spontaneous  development  of  itself.  Lastly,  whereas  tlie  epos,  in 
its  sensuous  symbolical  and  mythical  view,  places  the  deity  in 
visible  activity  alongside  of  nature  and  history ;  lyrical  poetry,  on 
the  contrary,  conceives  of  it  morally  in  a  living  organic  inter- 
action between  the  freedom  and  destiny  of  man.  It  is  on  this 
account,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  pre-eminently,  the  poetry  of  reli- 
gion which  rests  ultimately  on  the  immediate  conviction  of  an 
inward  and  intrinsically  moral  relation  subsisting  between  the 
hmnan  and  the  divine  mind. 

Dramatic  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  combines  the  contrariety 
of  the  epical  and  lyrical  into  organic  unity.  It  may  be  termed 
the  poetry  of  the  present,  if  the  latter  be  understood  to  be  the 
unity  both  of  past  and  future,  bearing  and  expressing  both  witliin 
itself.  Tlie  drama  exhibits  the  human  mind  both  in  its  subjec- 
tive self-determining  deliberation,  in  the  ferment  of  inchoation, 
and  also  in  the  thence  resulting  objective  determination :  conse- 
quently, its  province  is  to  exliibit  neither  facts  nor  feelings,  but 
actions — I.  e,  events  wliich  are  the  objective  results  of  certain 
subjective  states  of  mind.  The  drama,  accordingly,  is  at  once 
plastic  and  musical,  lyrical  and  epical ;  it  possesses  in  an  equal 
degree  both  fixity  of  external  appearance  and  movement  of  internal 
life.  Liberty  appears  in  the  drama,  not  only  in  opposition  to, 
but  also  in  union  with,  necessity:  it  exhibits  them  in  living 
correlation  and  reciprocation,  limiting,  modifying,  and  comjileting 
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muh  other ;  and  as  spontaiieous  aiid  iiiclepentlent  instruments  of 
the  historic^  developmeut  of  the  human  miml,  co-op«rafiiig  to 
the  one  eud,  and  appearing,  conseqaentlyj  m  merely  different 
aspects  of  one  orgniiic  whole*  Tlnia  tlic  drama  is  pre-eminently 
the  po^iy  of  history^  since  it  alone  exhibits  the  development  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  progress  through  the  past,  the  present^  and 
the  futurej  and  assigns  equal  importance  both  to  the  objective  aTid 
to  the  subjective*  Unlike  the  epos,  it  does  not  give  an  undue  pre- 
domiunnee  to  the  divine  superintendence,  as  a  law  of  universal  and 
irresistible  neee^sity,  before  which  the  free  agency  of  the  bumaii 
mind  sinks  into  a  subordinate  meansj  and  blind  instriunent ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand>  doe«  it  nith  lyrical  i>oetry  give  an  absolute 
authority  to  the  subjectivity  of  man,  whether  as  passive  (receptive) 
or  m  the  active  (productive),  dispenser  of  tlie  world's  order;  but 
exhibits  in  their  mutual  dependence  divine  necessity  and  human 
Hbertyi  and  the  concurrence  of  both  alike  in  the  resdisation  of  the 
the  historical  fact. 

In  wliat  relation  statuary  and  music  stand  to  the  drama  I  have 
already   indicated,    when  I  designated  Epic  as  the  plastic,  and 
Lyric  as  the  music  of  poetiy.      The  remarks  I  then  made  will j 
serve  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question,  wlietherj  and  in  what^ 
degree,  it  is  possible  for  statuary  and  music  to  exldbit  hii^tory,    A 
long  discussion  of  the  pomt  would  here  be  inappropriate,     Onr 
previous  remarks  were  intended  only  to  furnish  a  foundation  from 
which  we  might  give  a  proximate  development  of  Shakspeare's  | 
poetical  view  of  things  ge^nendlvj  and  of  that  idea  of  the  essence 
of  dramatic  art  which  Uved  find  fructified  within  him. 

K  it  be  true  that  every  fact  is  historicaJly  the  r^nlt  of  the 
interfjcnetration  of  the  past  and  future  of  the  human  mind,  of  the 
correlation  between  the  general  state  and  existing  onlcr  of  things 
on  one  side,  and  the  internal  and  external  condition  of  tlie  agent 
i>n  the  othcfi  and  of  the  eo-operattou  of  divine  providence  or 
universal  necessity  with  the  free  spontaneous  activity  of  man,  then 
Shaki^peare  is  pre-eminently  an  historical  poet*  None  was  ever 
skilled  as  he  was  to  realize  in  such  due  proportion,  and  inth  such 
vivid  intnitiveness,  not  merely  the  meutid  (last  ajid  future — the 
earlier  and  present  states,  the  past  deeds  and  efforts,  as  ^ell  hs 
the  vbionju'v  dreaming  and  future  anticipations  of  the  dramatic 
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personages,  but  also  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  the  political 
position  of  states,  and  the  characters  of  ages  and  nations.  No 
poet  ever  displayed  such  wonderful  talent  in  placing  all  these  con- 
flicting motives,  and  their  mutual  influence  on  each  other,  in  so 
perspicuous  a  light  as  allows  us  to  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  act  which  they  combinedly  gave  birth  to.  We  here  see  the 
deed  unfolding  all  its  effects  and  consequences,  its  whole  meaning 
and  import,  like  a  seed  slowly  developing  itself,  until  at  last  the 
perfect  tree  lias  put  fortli  all  its  arms  and  branches.  The  office  of 
the  chorus  in  the  ancient  drama, — to  be  the  echo  of  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  sentiments  and  judgment  on  the 
exhibited  action,  to  represent  the  character  of  the  age  and  people 
and  the  influence  of  general  circumstances,  states,  and  relations 
which  either  directly  or  indirectly  influence  the  action  and  give  to  it 
its  special  shape, — all  this  is  supplied  in  Shakspeare  by  those 
frequently  occurring  scenes,  in  wliich  he  allows  servants,  attend- 
ants, a  whole  army  or  people,  even  the  highest  functionaries,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  plot,  by  wliich  he  is  enabled  to  paint  the 
general  state  of  affairs,  the  character  of  the  age  and  people,  and  to 
place  them  in  due  relation  to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the 
chief  personages  of  the  piece.  What,  therefore,  in  the  ancient 
dramas,  agreeably  to  its  essence,  was  conceived  ideally  rather  than 
liistorically,  and  stood  in  statue-like  distinction  as  an  appendage  to, 
rather  than  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  fable,  in  Shakspeare  appears  in  a 
true  liistorical  hght,  and  in  living  interaction  with  all  the  rest.  For 
in  history  we  everywhere  discern  a  living  intercommunion  between 
the  organic  whole  and  its  several  members.  Whatever,  whether 
word  or  deed,  is  truly  historical,  does  not  stand  out  in  objective 
isolation,  but  on  the  contrary  exercises  a  perceptible  influence  on 
the  general  development  and  configuration  of  society,  either  pos- 
sessing an  universal  significance,  or  contributing  actively  to  the 
evolution  of  some  general  and  important  idea.  All  else  belongs 
to  what  in  itself  is  unhistorical — ^the  domain  of  private  life.  It 
is,  however,  the  prerogative  of  liistory  to  employ  the  imliistorical 
labours  of  the  individual,  although  originally  confined  to  the 
attainment  of  some  narrow  and  special  interest,  for  the  realisation 
of  some  end  universally  important  —  in  short,  of  some  truly 
historical  id^.     And  thus  the  unhistorical  arrives  at  the  dignity 
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of  history.  Such  is  the  case  with  Shaksi)eare.  All  with  him  w 
action;  every  word  is  dramatic;  uowhere  in  his  plays  do  wc 
meet  with  talk  merely  as  talk.  With  him  nothing  stands  isolated ; 
every  word,  every  act,  even  though  apparently  it  is  purely  sub- 
jective, lias  a  reference  to  the  general  fable,  is  an  organic  member 
of  the  one  grand  action,  and  essentially  co-operates  to  the  one 
universally  interesting  and  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece.  But 
at  the  same  time,  every  personage  of  his  dramas  has  its  proper 
movement,  its  liberty  and  independence;  each  pursues  at  tlic 
same  time  some  private  interest  of  its  own,  while  it  places  itself  in 
an  sppropriate  relation  to  the  general  idea,  and  adopts  it  in  its 
own  peculiar  mode  of  view.  By  this  counteraction  and  co-opera- 
tion, this  manifold  colouring  and  refraction  of  the  same  ray,  the 
true  meaning  of  tlie  poem  is  reflected  with  a  breadth,  perspicuity, 
and  precision,  wliich  the  ancient  drama  never,  and  the  modern 
rarely,  attained  to. 

From  Shakspearc's  perfectly  historical  manner,  both  of  cona^p- 
tion  and  execution,  resulted  on  the  one  hand  the  characteristic  and 
k»4vding  peculiarities  of  his  poetry,  while  the  lat^^  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  indispensable  means  and  instruments  without  wliich 
his  drama  would  never  have  become  so  completely  the  poetical 
iwrtniiture  of  history.  To  notice,  first  of  all,  the  decided  pecu- 
liarity of  his  language.  A/Vliat  a  pervading  difTerence — wliat  a 
wide  dijffcrencc  here  from  Calderon  or  Goethe,  or  even  from  the 
later  English  dramatists.  In  some  only  of  his  more  immediate 
predecessors  do  we  meet  ^ith  a  few  distinct  tones  of  a  decided 
affinity.  No  doubt  but  the  language  of  Shakspeare  varies  considera- 
bly in  liis  several  works ;  its  tenor,  for  instance,  in  his  earlier  pieces 
differs  greatly  from  that  of  his  later  ones.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
difference  of  degree  only;  its  inward  essence  is  every  where  the 
same.  It  resembles  the  course  of  a  mighty  river.  Li  his  earlier 
compositions  it  is  occasionally  awkwai-d,  rude,  and  unequal,  now 
too  mind,  now  again  too  slow  and  stagnating,  sometimes  perhaps 
overflowing,  but  never  feeble  and  empty.  In  the  works  wliich 
must  be  assigned  to  the  middle  of  his  poetical  career,  when  he 
hiwl  ulrtuKly  gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  sacred  domain  of  art,  it 
hiks  become  more  even  and  i)olishe(l,  clciu-er  and  more  carefully 
wrought;  it  has  gained  both  in  external  richness  and  in  intrinsic 
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fulness  and  solidity — ^without,  however,  having  lost  any  thing  in 
the  force  and  gravity  of  its  cadence,  or  the  grandeur  of  its  flow:  the 
gUttering  stream  meanders  along  the  plain  in  many  a  noble  wind  and 
turn.  Li  his  later  dramas  it  has  become  more  and  more  profoimd: 
the  rivulet  has  become  a  navigable  stream,  and  bears  along  or 
swallows  up  whatever  trusts  itself  on  its  surface;  its  waves  grow 
mightier  and  mightier,  and  dashing  against  the  banks  with 
foaming  breakers,  hasten  to  their  goal  with  vehement  rapidity. 
Great  profundity  and  vigour,  a  cutting  sharpness  in  occasional 
expressions,  a  certain  abruptness  of  diction,  which,  apparently 
digressing  from  the  subject,  but  yet,  in  truth,  keeping  a  general 
connexion  in  view,  seems  only  to  illustrate  it  the  more;  lastly,  a 
greater  compression,  often  in  appearance  harsh  and  angular,  but 
steady,  concentrated  round  its  inmost  centre,  a  brevity  wliich  is 
both  external  or  quantitative,  and  internal  and  qualitative,  wliich 
sjirings  out  of  the  straight  line  and  direction  in  order  to  reach  its 
end  the  sooner — ^these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  labours 
of  our  poet.  His  language  is  tluroughout  neither  exalted  and 
noble,  nor  invariably  graceful,  polished,  and  beautiful.  ^'  Our 
sweetest  Shakspearc,^'  as  Pope  called  him,  is  also  the  roughest  and 
harshest  of  poets.  Great  and  little  stand  close,  and  the  noble 
and  the  mean  side  by  side;  the  highest  poetical  elevation  is 
associated  with  the  ordinary  phraseology  of  a  working-day  world. 
But,  through  all  these  contrasts,  beneath  all  these  special  pecu- 
liarities, there  runs  a  primary  vein  of  diction  which  I  would 
designate  as  the  poetical  language  of  history.  The  diction  of 
Shakspeare  is  tliroughout  historical,  and  tlierefore  dramatic;  dra- 
matic, and  consequently  liistorical  also.  With  him  every  speech 
is  a  mental  act,  which  belongs  as  individually  to  the  speaker  as  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  entire  action.  The  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  the  reflections,  nowhere  a})pear  in  perfect  abstracted- 
ness, but  are  in  every  case  pervaded,  qualified,  shaped,  and 
coloured  by  the  energy  of  the  will,  whose  nature  and  modification 
constitute  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  human  personality — 
the  character  of  the  individual.  It  is  only  as  characters,  and 
through  their  mental  energy,  that  men  become  liistorical  and 
dramatic.  If  the  expression  of  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
reflections  --if,  in  short,  every  word  be  in  this  sense  an  act,  i( 
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necessarily  follows  that  it  must  appear  dependent  on  tlie  eliuracter, 
situation,  humour,  and  circumstanceij  of  tlie  speaker;  but  never- 
theless, at  the  same  time  it  also  follows,  that  the  language  ev(Mi 
as  much  as  the  action  must  possess  stability,  jirecision,  and 
objective  definiteness ;  that  it  must  not  allow  itself  free  course, 
but  must,  on  all  occasions,  adjust  itseK  to  the  given  matter,  and 
attempt  to  grasp  it  with  a  j>owerful  hand,  and  to  master  it.  In 
the  moments  of  calm  and  lonely  contemplation,  when  the  mind 
retires  witliin  itself,  and  the  will  oidy  dreamingly  co-operates, 
language,  naturally  and  agreeably  to  its  subject-matter,  diffuses 
itself  in  a  long  and  even  flow.  AVhenever,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mind  is  actively  excited,  and  takes  an  influential  part  in  the 
aflkirs  and  business  of  life,  then  will  language,  even  when  it  is 
revealing  mere  internal  states,  borrow  from  the  fuhiess  and 
pressure  of  active  life  an  enei^tic  brevity,  a  rapid  and  unquiet 
movement,  now  checked,  now  vacillating,  now  hurrying  along  in 
its  course.  The  breadth  and  diffusiveness  of  diction,  wliich  is 
not  out  of  place  in  the  expression  of  feeling,  meditation,  or  scien- 
tific in(iuiry,  is,  generally  speaking,  undramatic  and  unhistorical. 
Tlie  language  of  liistory  demands  force,  terseness  of  wit,  and 
sharpness  of  thought.  It  ought  to  vary  as  much  in  grandeur  and 
meanness,  exaltation  and  lowliness,  beauty  and  deformity,  as  the 
liistorical  facts  themselves  which  it  describes.  As  it  is,  however, 
but  a  Uving  member  of  the  one  great  action — of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  whole,  we  lose  sight  of  the  low,  liideous,  and  common- 
place, before  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  idea  itself: 
supported  and  animated  by  that,  it  too  becomes  idealized  and 
refined. 

Shakspeare's  mode  of  characterization,  like  Ids  diction,  is  per- 
vaded throughout  by  the  liistorical  spirit,  and  is  equally  the 
expression  and  organ  of  Ids  view  of  the  essence  of  the  drama. 
His  profound  knowledge  of  mankind  is,  as  Schlegel  remarks, 
almost  proverbial.  It  is  not,  however,  in  his  case,  the  result  of 
mere  shrewd  empirical  observation;  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  men  may  make  a  good  diplomatist,  moralist,  or 
slirewd  obser\Tr,  but  no  poet.  A  tolerably  clever  In-pocrite 
might,  I  think,  deceive  such  a  judge  of  mankind.  Shakspeare's 
accurate  descriptions  of  so  many  uncommon  and  irregular  states  of 
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mind — such  as  melancholy,  idiotcy^  madness^  sleep-waUdng,  all 
of  which  he  can  scarcely  have  learned  thus  accurately  from  his 
own  experience — must  have  been  founded  on  his  rich  poetic  intui- 
tion of  the  nature  of  humanity.  By  the  strength  of  his  artistic 
imagination  he  keeps  constantly  before  his  eye,  in  perfect  vivid- 
ness, the  true  archetype  (o^oc — ^idea)  of  man ;  the  greater  he  is, 
the  purer,  the  clearer,  the  more  perfect,  and  the  more  independent 
is  he  of  external  influences.  This  is  the  true  ideal  of  all  art.  It 
contradicts  not,  it  deviates  in  nothing  from,  't  goes  not  beyond, 
reality;  on  the  contrary,  all  reality  is  contained  in  it,  and  it  em- 
braces  all  conceivable  varieties  of  individual  character.  It  can 
only  be  exhibited  in  separate  characters,  which,  however,  are  fiir 
from  exhausting  it  either  singly  or  collectively.  For  some  new 
and  peculiar  shape  of  it  is  perpetually  occurring  in  each  particular 
limitation,  and  every  special  posture  of  the  circumstances  and 
relations  of  society,  and  every  new  phase  of  liistory;  since,  in 
truth,  all  the  aspects  of  the  external  world  belong  to  it  as  organic 
constituents  of  its  proper  essence.  It  is  itself  nothing  else  than 
tlie  very  mind  of  humanity  in  its  mimdane  existence  and  historical 
development.  All  Shakspeare's  characters  are  but  so  many 
forms  of  this  archetype,  conditioned  by  space  and  time,  and  indi- 
vidualized by  the  particular  ratio  in  which  the  general  powers, 
properties,  and  capacities,  good  and  evil  qualities  of  mankind,  are 
combined  in  them;  in  short,  special  impersonations  of  the  one  pri- 
mary personality.  Tliis,  however,  is  but  the  case  with  every  genuine 
poet.  The  peculiarity  and  pre-eminence  of  Shakspeare  consists  prin- 
cipally in  this  respect— that  whereas  with  other  poets  tliis  prime 
human  personality  itself  derives  a  special  shape  and  physiognomy, 
from  the  particidar  character  of  their  own  age  and  nation,  and 
is  clouded  by  the  partial  interests,  ideas,  and  pursuits  of  their 
contemporaries,  it  has  been  contemplated  by  Shakspeare  in 
higher  purity  and  originality,  and  consequently  exhibited  in 
greater  completeness,  in  a  surpassing  variety  of  individual  sketches, 
Tliis  is  the  reason  why,  in  Shakspeare's  pages,  even  after  two 
himdred  years,  every  one  may  recognize  himself  in  his  proper 
figure  and  character;  on  this  account,  his  Romans,  even  while 
they  are,  as  Goethe  justly  remarks,  incarnate  Englishmen,  are 
nevertheless  thoroughly  Romans  at  the  same  time;  for  exactly  as 
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Shttkspcarc  has  depicted  them,  would  Englishmeu  look,  think,  and 
act,  under  Boinan  institutions  and  in  Roman  times.  In  the  same 
manner,  his  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Danes,  and  Germans,  belong  to 
all  times,  even  though  they  be  but  incarnate  Englislunen  of  the 
sixteenth  centuT)';  they  are  as  real,  bodily  jKjrsonages  as  still 
move  about  tliis  earth  of  ours  in  other  forms  and  costumes,  and 
with  other  looks,  interests,  and  designs. 

We  have  already  jwinted  out,  that  Shakspeare,  as  a  poet,  was  but 
little  affected  by  the  special  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  age  in 
wliich  he  lived.  It  is  only  the  half-fantastic,  half-poetical  colour- 
ing of  life,  the  thoughtful  earnestness  and  atrength  of  will  and 
character ^^^  active  and  still  vividly  Protestant  piety,  which  formed 
the  general  mental  features  of  the  English  people  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, that  are  in  any  degree  reflected  in  his  poetry,  and  stamp 
upon  it  the  impress  of  his  age  and  nation.  These,  however,  are 
exactly  the  features  which  are  the  most  genuinely  dramatic  and 
historical.  In  the  drama,  because  it  is  a  history,  every  person 
must  appear  in  the  light  of  a  mixed  poetical  and  historical  view 
of  life,  out  of  which  all  its  actions  and  sufferings  spring;  but 
principally  and  inunediately  in  that  of  liis  own  mental  energy ,  and 
liis  own  strength  of  character  and  wilL  All  other  properties  and 
capacities,  states  and  tones  of  mind,  every  si)ecial  modification  of 
life,  can  only  make  themselves  felt  so  far  as  they  are  penetnvted 
and  conditioned  by  this  energy,  and  stand  in  living  relation  to  the 
actions  and  suflerings  of  the  several  personages,  as  well  as  to  the 
action  and  ground  idea  of  the  piece.  It  is  on  these  principles  that 
all  the  characters  of  Shaksixjare  are  drawn,  and  this  truly  liistoricj  J 
art  of  characterization  forms  the  second  peculiar  distinction  of  his 
poetr)'. 

K  this  be  the  correct  method,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  Tvith  some  critics  (as  Schroder  for  instance,  IfBand,  and 
even  Lessing)  that  every  personage  of  the  drama  ought  to  bfe  laid 
perfectly  bare  before  the  spectator,  vnih.  all  his  virtues  and  vices, 
thoughts  and  feelings,  in  all  their  nicer  discriminating  shades.  In 
such  a  case  we  should  have,  as  in  an  anatomical  theatre,  one 
monstrous  section  after  another;  then  would  every  hero  become 
]m  own  chamberlain,  and  servant-like,  conduct  all  the  world  over 
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liis  own  house,  and  into  all  its  treasure  and  lumber-rooms  alike ; 
and  in  ell-long  soliloquies,  tedious  confessions  must  alt^^nate 
with  passionate  disclosures  of  feeling.  But  in  this  full  list  of 
all  the  springs  of  life,  and  complete  re^ster  of  all  quaUties 
and  degrees,  wliich  are  notliing  to  the  purpose,  the  complete 
orgjinic  unity  of  intuition,  and  objective  cognition  of  character,  is 
entirely  lost.  History  has  neither  time  itself,  nor  does  it  leave 
leisure  to  others,  to  listen  to  any  man's  prolix  unbosoming  of  him- 
self.  Tlie  object  of  dramatic  poetry  is  not  to  unveil  in  perfect 
nakedness  any  particular  trait  of  human  nature — that  were  indeed 
a  sorry  art,  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  miniature-painter — 
but  if  it  would  exhibit  the  human  mind  in  the  multiplicity  of  its 
independent  individual  members,  as  it  is  limited  and  conditioned 
by  the  circumstances  of  its  historical  existence,  then  the  space 
which  it  concedes  to  its  single  character  for  unfolding  itself  must 
be  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  a  living  necessary 
member  of  the  entirety,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  essentially  enters  into  the  development  of  the  action,  and  of 
the  grand  idea  of  the  whole.  If  it  be  so,  it  cannot  be  less  faulty 
to  introduce,  in  the  place  of  definite,  living  individuals,  mere 
general,  abstract,  unsubstantial  forms  of  notions,  which  labour  in 
vain  to  appear  like  actual  men.  Then,  in  the  place  of  a  living 
despotic  monarch,  an  abstract  tyrant  divested  of  aU  humanity,  and 
a  very  catalogue  of  crimes  and  vices,  is  brought  upon  the  stage, 
which  is  nothijig  less  than  the  world  itself;  and  histead  of  a  youth 
full  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  therefore  only  the  more  liable  to 
human  weakness,  we  have  a  genoral  idea — a  young  man,  who  is 
nothing  but  fancy  and  sensibility,  magnanimity  and  self-sacrifice, 
or  else,  possessed  by  some  self-created  ideal,  is  entirely  warmth  and 
passion;  with  more  of  the  like,  such  as  we  may  easily  find  in  the 
pieces  of  Miillner,  Grillparzer,  Raupach,  and  others,  (even  Scliiller 
is  not  quite  exempt  from  this  fault),  but  especially  in  the  carica- 
ture tragedies  of  the  modem  French  Romanticists,  In  such  writers 
history  api)ears,  not  as  it  is  in  reality,  carried  on  and  developed  by 
individual  characters,  but  as  it  were  full  of  certain  general  notions, 
abstracted  from  certain  states  or  properties  of  humanity,  or  from 
the  special  tendencies  and  interests  of  particular  periods;  instead 
of  entire  and  perfect  men, — single  powers  and  faculties,  virtues  and 
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vices,  wearing  the  masks  of  men,  make  an  allegorical  history  of 
the  world,  which  as  much  resembles  the  reality  as  a  soap-bubble 
does  this  earthly  ball.  With  wonderful  skill,  which  the  attentive 
reader  of  his  dramas  will  not  fail  to  notice  and  appreciate, 
Shakspeare  has  every  where  observed  the  true  mean  between  both 
extremes.  With  what  distinctness  is  the  full  living  individuality 
of  every  one  presented  before  us,  even  while  it  stands  as  the 
representative  of  universal  humanity  I  How  correctly  does  he 
assign  to  each  character  the  space  for  its  development  that  belongs 
to  it  of  right,  and  in  relation  to  the  whole  fable  I  In  what  vivid 
interaction  and  correlation  has  he  placed  his  several  ])ersonages,  so 
that  the  one  appears  characterised  in  and  by  the  other  I  In  the 
detailed  execution  of  the  piece,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  sheMn 
the  greatest  talent  in  depicting  the  history  of  the  soul,  and  lays 
open  all  the  steps  in  the  mind's  progress,  and  all  the  folds  of  the 
heart,  and  all  the  sophistry  and  shufflings  of  the  human  conscience, 
tlu'ough  which  the  vague  longing  gradually  gains  consistency, 
till  thus  established,  it  becomes  an  impulse,  and  the  impulse  a 
passion;  now  the  scarce-bom  thought  grows  into  a  resolve,  and 
the  resolve  ripens  into  action.  With  equal  tact  does  he  draw  out 
the  deep  significance  of  the  commonest  emotions,  and  the  rarer 
affections  of  the  mind — as  melancholy,  madness.  And  lastly,  with 
what  force  and  vividness  does  he  pourtray  the  world  of  spirits, 
fairy-land,  and  witchery,  and  all  the  marvellous  half-human,  half- 
dasmonic  abortions  of  fancy,  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  human 
nature  from  an  eccentric  point  of  view,  and  another  region  of 
universal  existence. 

This  union  of  the  special  with  the  general  elements  of  hmnanity, 
as  well  as  the  organic  combination  and  correct  arrangement  of  the 
several  characters  relatively  to  the  whole  of  the  action — tliis 
genuine  liistorical  mode  of  cliaracterization,  can  only  be  success- 
fully attempted  by  a  poet  who  has  the  skill  to  place  all  his 
dramatic  personages  in  such  relation  to  the  general  fundamental 
idea,  that  all  its  rays  may  be  reflected,  and  play  in  varying  colours 
upon  them,  and  that,  consequently,  everj'  character  may  appear  as 
its  representative  and  supporter.  By  tliis  means,  the  idea  wliich 
reigns  throughout  the  entire  pieces  becomes  at  the  same  time  a 
destiny  for  every  individual;  each  bears  in  his  own  character  his 
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own  destiny  witliin  himself,  exactly  as  in  real  life  a  man's  good  or 
ill  luck  is  dependent  on  his  self-chosen  position  relatively  to  the 
end  and  subject-matter  of  history. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  at  the  same  time  indicated  the  true 
end  of  dramatic  composition,  which  in  truth  corresponds  to  the 
essence  of  liistory.  The  trite  objection,  that  Shakspeare  is  an 
irregular  genius,  who  blindly  and  unconsciously,  and  without  plan 
or  method,  resigned  himself  to  liis  thoughts  and  fancies,  and  con- 
sequently, with  much  that  is  truly  excellent  in  detached  passages 
was  unable  to  form  a  well-rounded  organic  whole,  scarcely  de- 
serves the  trouble  of  refutation ;  which,  moreover,  would  be  most 
inappropriate  in  the  present  place,  and  is  best  combined  with  an 
accurate  criticism  of  his  separate  dramas.  It  has  been  overlooked, 
that  the  very  expression, "  blind  and  irregular  genius,''  contains  in 
itself  a  destructive  contradiction.  For  the  first  and  surest  criterion 
of  genius  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  creations,  and  their 
agreeableness  to  what  is  observed  in  nature  and  the  world.  Genius 
— that  power  invested  mind,  to  whom  in  some  domain  or  other  of 
life.  Nature  has  imparted  the  sovereignty  over  the  world,  and  its 
powers  and  forms,  must,  agreeably  to  its  very  notion,  possess  the 
essence  and  properties  of  mind  in  the  strictest  and  highest  degree. 
But  mind  is  not  mind,  free  and  unconscious  of  itself,  except  when 
it  retains  that  mastery  over  itself  and  the  inner  world,  by  which 
alone  it  can  rise  to  the  mastery  over  the  world  without.  There 
can  be  no  rule  without  order,  and  without  a  methodical  and 
intentional  unity.  In  the  intellectual  kingdom  of  man  there  can- 
not be  rule  without  the  might  of  morality ;  it  must,  in  short,  be 
the  very  emanation  of  moral  grandeur.  An  immoral  genius  is  no 
genius ;  joined  with  this  attribute,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  so  many  poets  of  our  time,  it  sinks  at  once  into  mere  talent. 
He  who  cannot  govern  himself  is  unable  to  rule  others,  and  least 
of  all,  art,  science,  and  philosophy.  The  high  moral  purity  of 
Shakspeare  was,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  a  prime  lever  of  his 
genius.  The  opinion,  however,  which  is  for  the  most  part  founded 
on  vague  ill-understood  expressions  of  Plato,  to  the  effect  that  the 
poet,  during  inspiration,  is  absolutely  without  control  over  his 
thoughts,  that  he  loses  all  consciousness  of  self,  and  is  merely  the 
organ  of  some  superior  power,  is  one  of  the  many  errors  wliich. 
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like  an  infection,  arc  propagat<xl  from  generation  to  generation. 
What  Plato  really  meant  was  merely  that  the  poet  and  artist 
works  and  creates  in  a  certain  sense  unconsciously,  and  under  an 
internal  necessity.  And  this,  indeed,  is  i)erfectly  correct.  It  is 
founded  on  the  observation,  that  in  the  activity  of  the  artist  the 
profoundest  and  most  regulated  thought  is  so  wholly  intent  ujwn 
creating  and  fashicming,  that  the  mind  loses  its  doubleness,  and  is 
unable  to  reflect  upon  its  work.  The  enduring,  intrinsic  commu- 
nion between  the  poet  and  his  jxwm,  the  j)redominancc  of  fancy 
and  feeling  in  his  mind,  leading  him  to  see  at  all  times  the  })art  in 
the  whole,  and  the  whole  in  the  part,  consorts  but  ill  with  the 
sharp  distinctions  of  the  intellect  and  reflection,  and  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  his  work,  once  completed,  he  can  rarely  give  an  ac- 
count of  its  gradual  execution.  The  language  of  the  artist  is 
poetry,  music,  or  painting ;  in  any  other  form  he  caimot  express 
himself  with  equal  depth  and  clearness.  Who  would  require  of 
the  horse  that  it  should  bark  like  a  dog?  Equally  absurd  is  it  to 
argue  because  the  poet  is  unable  to  philosophize,  that  is,  to  explain 
in  pliilosophical  form  what  in  the  first  design  he  had  willed 
and  proi)osed  to  itself,  that  therefore,  he  could  not  have  been 
conscious  of  it,  but  that  whatever  the  insjriration  of  God  had  sug- 
gested had  been  matured  in  fancy  before  him,  without  the  aid  or 
inter\'ention  of  his  own  thought.  Goethe,  in  his  later  years, 
attempted  occasionally  to  point  out  the  ideal  germ  of  some  of  his 
own  poems.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  meagre- 
ness  and  superficiality  of  these  authentic  uiteq)retations,  and  tlu^ 
profundity  and  fulness  of  the  poetic  originals !  Of  Shakspeare 
we  fortunately  possess  no  such  revelations,  Tlie  age  in  which  he 
lived  was  not  deficient  in  reflective  power  and  acuteness ;  but  it 
never  entered  the  head  even  of  others,  least  of  all  of  the  poet 
himself,  to  give  a  philosophical  analysis  of  his  own  works,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  "disjecta  membra  poetac''  into  some  single 
(so  called)  pure  thought.  It  was  left  for  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
successors  to  adopt  "ex  professo''  such  reflective  criticism. 

That  however,  Shakspeare  had  reflected  deeply  on  all  matters 
whether  of  nature,  history,  religion,  morals,  or  art,  must  he  conceded 
even  by  Ids  bitterest  opponents.  In  every  scene  of  his  dramas,  the* 
most  brilliant,  grandest,  and  finest  thoughts  rise  up,  to  extort  from 
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them  tliis  admission.     It  is  only  as  to  the  composition,  plan,  and 
execution   of  his   pieces,   that  it    is  pretended  he  was  without 
thouglit ;  in  these,  it  is  urged,  consciousness  must  have  failed  him 
altogether.    If  in  a  work  of  art  we  are  to  look  merely  for  a  logical 
or  scientific  connexion,  a  mere  prosaic  advance   from  cause  to 
effect — or,  in  truth,  a  mechanical  piece  of  clock-work,  in  which 
<?very  cog  accurately  fits  into  cog,  and  wheel  into  wheel,  without 
any  thing  like  the  freedom  of  life  -  then,  neither  in  Shakspeare, 
nor  in  the  Greek  tragedians  themselves,  who  are,  nevertheless, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  models  of  construction,  will 
either  order  or  plan  be  discovered ;  the  noble  choruses  of  ^schy- 
lus  and  Sophocles  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  rejected  as  useless  and 
notliing  to  the  purpose.     But  in  art,  and  especially  in  the  drama, 
composition  is  no  piece  of  logical  or  mechanical  ingenuity ;  it  is  an 
organic  living  and  intellectual  world.     It  has  its  archetj^^e  in  the 
everlasting  order  and  organic  development  of  history  itself,  which 
it  is  its  appropriate  end  to  illustrate.     As  there  are  an  infinite 
variety  of  free  and  independent  individuals  who  converge  into  a 
diversified  but  composite  unity ;  so,  in  the  drama,  while  each  hero 
maintains  his  own  free  ground,  all  must  be  grouped  together  around 
a  common  centre,  influencing  and  co-operating  with  each  other  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  common  end.    The  ground-idea  of  every  genuine 
work  of  art  is  nothing  but  such  an  organic  centre,  from  and  to 
which  all  the  various  rays  proceed  and  again  converge ;  and  thus  it 
is  by  virtue  of  that  sovereignty  which,  in  the  way  already  explained, 
it  exercises  as  the  true  might  of  destiny,  without  constraining,  so 
much  as  by  employing  the  liberty  of  individuals.     By  the  very 
fact  that  the  several  characters,  with  the  most  perfect  independence, 
place  themselves  in  the  most  diverse  relations  to  the  ground-idea 
— some  working  directly  against  it,  but  yet  all  the  while  promoting 
it  against  their  will,   and   so  brought  to  shame  by  their  own 
weak  desires  and  actions,  while  others  foUow  it,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  from  their  own  private  views,  interests, 
or  motives — in  either  case  such  a  fulness  of  form  is  produced,  and 
the  whole  significancy  of  the  idea  so  completely  difliised  tlu*ough- 
out,  that  even  from  this  aspect  the  drama  appears  the  living  copy 
of  history.     And   is   it  possible   that   Shakspeare,   whose   deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  detail,  all  acknowledge,  can  have 
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failed  to  discern  the  tnic  nature  of  the  necessary  bond  which  unites 
individuals  among  the mselvea,  and  ^ith  the  world  at  laf  ge,  and  the 
fundament^il  condition  of  the  activity  and  development  of  the 
human  mind  ?  The  very  su]i])osition  involves  a  contradiction*  A 
correct  estimate  of  the  diameter  of  an  individual  can  never  be 
fonned  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  his  attendant  cir- 
curastanccs — of  his  reUtive  position  in,  a;nd  the  centre  of,  the 
circle  in  which  he  lived  and  moved.  The  indiridual  in  his  abstract 
iadividoaHty  is  a  dead  nonentity;  in  tliis  workl  nothing  erists 
absolutely  for  itself,  and  wlmte^^er  it  is>  it  owe^  that  clinntcter  to 
the  relations  in  wliich  it  stands  both  to  others  and  to  the  whole- 

Tlie  characteristic  pecuharity  of  Shakspeare^s  camposition  con- 
sists principally  in  the  infinite  richness  of  it«  per*(t>nagcs,  and  their 
relations  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  fundameutid  idt^i  of  the  whole; 
in  the  harmonious  gronping  of  the  ranst  opposite  chaRictra-Sj  ^id 
the  rare  skill  with  wldch  the  mf^t  diversified^  but  finest  and 
BOircely  perceptible  threadsj  are  spun  into  a  grand  web ;  and  in 
the  completenesi  with  which  the  entire  action,  as  well  as  the 
several  diaraeters^  are  worketl  out.  Shakspeare  is  not  content, 
hke  other  poelSj  with  unfolding  his  idea  in  its  essential  meanings 
in  an  action  proceeding  more  or  less  uninterruptedly,  and  in  a 
icsnjfy  number  of  sepanite  characters,  but  endeavour  to  exhaust 
it  as  completely  as  possible,  and  by  placing  it  before  our  view  in  the 
voluntary  acts  and  the  fortunes  of  the  most  different  characters, 
and  in  the  most  diversified  situations,  states,  and  circumstances  of 
hfe,  seeks  to  exhibit  it  as  universal  and  common  to  all  men.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  order  to  admit  of  the  freest  movement,  the  circles 
which  he  draws  are  the  widest,  having  their  centres  concealed  in 
their  very  profundity,  and  are  all  crammed  full  with  the  most 
motley  life ;  the  course  which  be  takes  is  no  straight  undeviatiug 
line,  but  turning  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  most  uncon- 
strained windings,  which  is  nevertheless  the  shortest  way  to  hh 
end.  Thus  the  plays  of  Shaksjjeiire  form  the  direct  opjjosite  to 
the  ancient  drama,  where  the  idea  sUmds  out  in  plastic  elearne^ 
and  eimpHcity,  and  the  whole,  no  \ms  than  every  part,  is  at  once 
discernible  from  t!ie  very  commenccinent.  Shakspeare"  s  compo- 
sition, on  the  contrary,  is  genuinely  historical,  and  even  on  that 
account  so  complicated  as  to  render  it  cjttremely  ilifficult  to  peiie- 
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trate  into  the  inmost  core  of  his  producjtions.  Accordingly,  the 
objection  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  want  of  plan,  is 
easily  explicable. 

Lastly,  Shakspeare's  invent  ion  corresponds  with  his  character- 
ization and  composition.  By  this  term  is  understood  (without 
reference  to  its  being  the  poet^s  own  property,  or  borrowed)  prin- 
cipally the  plan,  progress,  involution  and  evolution,  of  the  out- 
ward circumstances,  accidents,  and  events  :  whatever,  in  short,  as 
pure  matter  of  fact  and  narrative,  admits  of  being  separated  fix)m 
the  characters  as  such,  and  from  the  composition  and  ground-idea 
of  the  drama.  The  latter  forms  as  it  were  the  soul,  while  inven- 
tion is  the  body,  of  a  work  of  art.  Its  proper  office,  accordingly, 
is  to  give  shape  to  the  relation  which  is  to  subsist  between  the 
l)ersouages  of  the  drama  and  its  outward  circumstances  and 
incidents.  Tliat,  for  instance,  Hamlet  is  taken  prisoner  in  the 
attack  by  the  pirates ;  that,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Antonio's 
argosies  are  rosily,  or  believed  to  be,  lost ;  in  such  external  events 
as  these,  which,  although  they  are  wholly  independent  of  the 
characters  themselves,  nevertheless  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  their  career  and  fortunes,  does  invention,  as  above  explained, 
pre-eminently  consist.  When,  therefore,  we  would  judge  of  the  in- 
ventive nature  in  any  poet,  and  of  his  poetical  peculiarities  as  evinced 
therein,  the  most  important  question  is,  to  determine  the  light  in 
which  he  regarded  the  connexion  between  the  external  world,  and 
the  character  and  mental  development — ^the  resolves  and  deeds  of 
his  dramatic  personages.  The  answer  which  must  be  given  to 
this  question,  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare,  has  been  already  indicated 
in  a  general  manner  in  our  remarks  on  Shakspeare's  notion  of 
dramatic  art,  and  his  method  of  characterization  and  composition, 
and  will  be  given  still  more  definitely  in  our  exposition  of  his 
l)oetic  view  of  the  system  of  things.  However,  this  much  is 
clear  at  a  glance — that  his  invention,  like  his  delineation  of  cha- 
racter and  liis  composition,  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  reality 
of  history.  External  affairs,  unforeseen  circumstances,  unexpected 
incidents  and  transactions,  accidents,  as  they  are  called,  in  a  larger 
or  narrower  sense,  exercise  in  real  life  more  or  less  influence 
over  the  efforts,  beliaviour,  and  fortunes  of  men.  TTie  march,  com- 
plication, and  final,  resolution  of  the  dramatic  action,  must  not. 
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coijset|uentiy,  be  made  to  appear  wholly  antl  mhly  dependent  on 

the  ifidividxialitj  of  the  nctiiig  persoTiagt^ ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  two  niiist  co-operate  in  giving  fonn  and  shape  to  the  exhibited 
matter :  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  mujat  be  altogether  wanting, 
or  pushed  too  far  into  the  background*  In  what  dcgret\  how- 
ever, each  ought  to  make  itself  feitj  how  far  the  objectivity  of  the 
outward  world  is  to  aflect  the  subjectivity  of  the  pexsonages  of  t]m 
drama,  must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  nature  of  the 
represented  characters,  and  still  more  so  by  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  whole  piece.  Generally  ^tjienking,  the  former  hm  a  grtmter 
iuflueuce  in  Shakspeare'i  Comedies  than  in  Ms  Tragedies — a  neces- 
sary consequence,  m  we  shall  presently  show,  of  his  notion  of 
comedy — though  even  in  them,  the  externah  and  apparently  Arci- 
dental,  hm  invariably  its  condition  in  the  complication  and 
H^nouement  of  the  plot,  and  necessarily  results  from  the  ground- 
idea.  It  is  therefon?  in  conformity  with  this  that  invention  must 
niodily  itself.  In  Shakspe^'ire  it  is  at  times  perfectly  simple  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  "Macbeth,^*  and  '^l^ou  of  Atliens/^  aiid  hi  the 
comedies  of  "As  Yon  Like  It,''  "The  Midsummer  Night's 
Dn^nn,^'  '^  Lovers  Labour  Lost,^'  and  in  tlie  historical  dramas  of 
"Coriolanus/*  "Henry  V,/'  and  "Eichard  IIL,"  though  in 
general  it  must  be  termed  complicated.  He  stood  in  needj  for  the 
most  part.,  of  a  large  mass  of  matter  and  fact,  since  his  mode  of 
eharactenzation  rendered  nec^essary  several  groups  of  acting  per- 
wonageSj  of  which  each  riM quired  to  have  its  s}>ecial  story.  Taking 
the  several  groups  btf  //tv/me/reSf  we  may  safely  pronounce  the 
invention  to  be  in  every  ease  extremely  simple,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
combination  of  the  several  groups  that  it  becomes  complicated 
and  important,  Shakspeare  would  not  appair  to  have  set  much  value 
upon  the  talent  of  weaving  a  very  difficult  or  interesting  eomplicatioii 
out  of  the  seveifii  tlireiwk  of  the  grotmdwork,  bectnuse  witli  liin>  the 
facts— the  object^s  of  the  outer  world,  have  tio  higher  importance 
than  the  subjectivity  of  his  acting  personages  j  on  the  contrary, 
both  spheres  exist  in  organic  equivalence,  pervading  and  inilu- 
encing  each  other,  and  the  complication  of  the  plot  invariably 
results  from  the  co-operation  of  both,  wliich  mutually  hmit  ajid 
are  limited  by  mA\  other.  Whatever  come.<i  to  pass,  no  less  than 
the  pwrticular  circiunstaiiCLSs  and  relations  uudet  which  it  is  accom- 
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plished^  are  iii  Shakspeare  frequently  unusual  and  extraordinary^ 
but  no  less  often  also^  (as  in  many  of  his  Comedies^  for  example) 
perfectly  common  and  of  every-day  occurrence.  The  greatest 
variety  in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare  no  less  than  in 
life  itself. 

It  is  in  this  mutual  adaptation  of  the  several  groups,  and  their 
separate  stories,  that  Shakspeare^s  great  inventive  power  consists, 
or  at  least  pre-eminently  displays  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  his  poetry  that  he  did  not  himself  invent  the  factitious 
subject,  or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  the  material  of  his 
plots,  but  that  he  almost  invariably  borrowed  it  either  from  older 
dramas,  novels,  tales,  chronicles,  or  histories,  and  has  for  the  most 
part  very  closely  followed  his  authorities.  His  own  labours  seem 
to  have  been  principally  confined  to  modifying  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  given  material,  either  by  giving  to  it  a  greater  extent 
or  a  deeper  spiritual  meaning,  and  especially  to  combining  several 
separate  stories  or  incidents  into  a  new  whole.  To  pretend  to  see 
in  this  a  want  of  the  resources  of  invention,  would  be  to  overlook 
the  truth,  that  no  poet  ever  creates  his  story  purely  out  of  nothing, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  he  cannot  at  most  do  more  than  exhibit 
— I.  e.  give  a  poetic  shape  to — ^the  life  of  man,  and  consequently 
work  upon  a  given  subject,  and  that  therefore  every  genuine 
piece  of  art  must  have  for  its  basis  the  true  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  materials  which  are  furnished  by  experience 
and  history.  However,  that  Shakspeare  in  almost  every  case  was 
the  first  to  elevate  the  figures  which  he  found  in  his  authorities  to 
full  and  genuine  poetic  characters,  and  first  breathed  into  them  a 
life  and  soul — that  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  he  gave  the 
significant  idea  to  the  borrowed  matter — ^is  evident  on  the  most 
superficial  comparison  of  his  pieces  with  their  originals.  That 
he  has  never  failed  in  this,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  proof  of 
force  and  intensity  of  genius,  and  of  truth  and  profundity  of 
intellect,  than  if  he  had  himself  invented  the  subject-matter  of  all 
his  dramas.  If,  then,  we  comprise  in  our  notion  of  invention — 
what  is  the  highest  excellence  and  the  vital  spark  of  all  art  and 
poesy — ^the  conception  of  the  characters  and  the  fundamental  idea 
which  involves  the  complete  organisation  of  the  work  of  art — 
characterization,  composition,  diction,  and  the  nature  and  march 
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of  the  plot — we  must  in  that  case  rank  Shakspearc's  talent  for 
invention  at  no  ordinary  height — liighcr  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other  poet ;  for  in  no  one  do  we  meet  with  such  abundance, 
diversity  of  character,  and  such  a  la\-ish  profusion  of  idea^, 
as  we  are  content,  without  further  proof,  on  the  single  authority 
of  Goethe,  to  ascribe  to  Shakspeare. 

Shakspeare^s  invention,  com|X)sition,  characterization,  and  lan- 
,  guage — in  short,  his  dramatic  styles  although  in  the  tirst  instance 
/  qualified  by  the  notion  of  dramatic  art  which  lived  witliin  him,  derives 
its  most  decided  peculiarity  from  his  particular  view  of  that  relation 
between  God  and  the  world,  from  which  the  nature,  life,  and 
history  of  humanity,  first  derives  its  true  import.  We  allude  to 
his  poetical  apprehension  of  the  universal  system  of  things. 
Essentially  it  was  based  upon  Christianity  and  its  leading  ideas ; 
as  any  tolerably  profound  inspection  of  his  poems  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate.  It  is  only  in  the  Christian  view  of  things  that  the 
proposition; — mind  (character)  and  destiny  are  synonymous  t^rms; 
— may  be  truly  afBrmed,  even  though  it  be  but  a  partial  truth ;  for 
in  Christianity  alone  is  man  truly  free.  In  the  ancient  world, 
destiny,  even  though  carried  on  and  developed  by  the  volition  and 
actions  of  man,  nevertheless  stood,  as  an  unalterable  necessity, 
directly  opposed  to  his  freedom  of  will.  Even  because,  like 
(Edipus,  he  sought  to  escape  or  oppose  it,  did  he  fall  the  more 
surely  its  victim.  It  appeared  there  to  dominate  in  the  history  of 
the  world  as  the  everlasting  law  of  nature  and  morality,  whicli, 
however,  as  being  without  life  and  motion  in  its  manifold  ramifi- 
cations, fell  into  contradiction  with  itself,  and  so  brouglit  human 
duties  into  collision  with  each  other  (Orestes,  Antigone,  Electra) ; 
over  against  which  human  liberty  stood  as  infinite  will  with 
finite  power,  and  above  wliich,  in  the  illimitable  independence 
and  vitality  of  his  volition,  man  felt  himself  to  be  raised  even 
when  in  the  finiteness  and  circumscription  of  his  power  he 
was  most  under  its  control  (Prometheus,  Ajax,  Philoctetus, 
Deianira,  Niobe,  Medea,  &c.).  The  ancient  drama  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  the  same  fulness  and  accurate  working-out  of  strongly 
marked  characters,  or  the  same  refraction  of  the  idea,  and  the  like 
diversified  flow  and  irregularity  of  language  as  the  modem  admits 
of.     The  contrasts  in  the  former  were  given  and  predetermined 
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in  the  very  idea^  and  were  thoroughly  objective^  and  stamped  in  a 
precise  and  fixed  mould :  they  could  not,  and  therefore  required 
not  to  be  exhibited  in  their  gradual  evolution  out  of  the  mind 
and  its  freedom,  and  in  their  original  unity,  divergence,  and 
ultimate  reconciliation. 

And,  when  in  the  ancient  drama  a  dSnouetnent  was  at  last 
necessary,  it  was  brought  about  in  a  purely  objective  form  by  the 
intervention  of  some  god.  It  would  not  be  perhaps  venturing 
too  far  if  we  were  to  pay,  that  in  Greek  tragedy  the  heroes  repre- 
sented the  special  subjective  aspect  of  the  human  mind-t— the  gods 
the  general,  and  the  objective,  (the  Government  of  the  World, 
and  the'Moral  Law) ;  that  the  two  are  at  variance  by  reason  of  sin, 
but  still  longing  and  striving  after  a  real  and  living  union ;  but 
that  in  the  absence  on  either  side  of  a  consciousness  of  actual  trans- 
gression and  of  expiation,  nothing  remained  but  a  perpetual  stru^lc 
and  conflict  which  admitted  of  no  adjustment  but  by  compromise 
and  mutual  concession.  (Thus  a  blissful  death  is  at  last  granted 
to  (Edipus,  and  peace  to  Orestes  by  the  special  gift  of  the  gods.) 

In  the  Christian  view  of  things,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
such  rule  as  that  of  destiny.  God  there  regulates  the  course  of  his- 
tory by  His  love  and  jusljce ;  and  because  He  is  a  pure  living,  self- 
acting,  and  free  personality.  He  can  and  does  set  limits  to  Himself 
in  order  to  give  liberty  to  man;  consenting  to  and  permitting 
the  independent  development  of  his  spirit,  to  which  even  because 
it  is  and  ever  will  be  spirit.  He  has  conceded  a  free  causation,  and 
a  spontaneous  and  creative  operation.  While  to  Himself  and  to 
His  Providence  he  reserves  the  objective  disposition  of  the  con- 
sequences and  effects  of  human  conduct ;  on  the  other  hand, 
having  restored  to  man  what  he  had  lost  by  the  IfaJl,  the  possi- 
bility of  redemption  and  sanctification,  he  leaves  him  to  work 
out  this  great  end  by  his  own  free  agency,  and  the  assistance  ol 
the  indwelling  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  view  of  the  Christian,  destiny  is  nothing  more  than 
the  actions  and  mass  of  ideas  which  make  up  the  history  of  the 
world.  Man  is,  in  fact,  the  arbiter  of  his  own  fete,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  divine  dispensation.  The  modem  drama  has  to 
exhibit  an  indissoluble  organic  unity,  and  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  several  constituents^     As  the  course  of  historical  development 
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is  couditiont>d  by  the  will  and  actions  af  men,  but  at  the  aamil 
time  rt^atefl  by  the  ctcnial  cmmseb  of  God,  th(^  destinies  of  the 
seveml  jM*rsonngPs  of  the  dmTna  mtist  be  dr rived  step  by  strp 
from  tlieir  rc4ii>ec;tive  cbaraclersj  iind  tht'ir  own  free  vohtinii  and 
conduct,  but  at  the  smiie  time  the  infliieiice  which  the  j^eneml 
state  of  history  and  {.Hditirsi,  and  idso  the  divine  providence^ 
exercises  upon  them,  must  be  tluly  ^'t  forth.  To  idl  these 
separate  agencies,  which  mutuaUy  hurit  mid  complete  eucli  other, 
must  be  asdgned  their  due  pfacc  in  their  joint  at^tion.  Their 
anta^nism,  wliich  in  the  ancient  draina  is  cveir  where  appiirent, 
or  at  most  but  superficially  liealcd  over,  is  here  intrinsicaUy  dis- 
solved  and  reconciled  for  ever.  God  himtielf  has  willed  the 
adjusitment  of  tficse  contrarieties,  wliich  in  the  ancient  view  of  the 
Universe  stand  out  in  irreconcileable  oppositjou ;  their  resolution 
is  objectively  apparent;  an  ejtpiation  hm  been  made  for  hitmn- 
mtfft  and  such  schi.^m  ctiii  no  longer  exist  except  in  the  heart  uf 
inditiduftfH,  and  their  respective  relation  to  the  divine  univcr^d 
atonement :  and^  consequently,  the  tiTruiiiation  of  the  couliict 
can  oidy  be  accomplished  by  the  joint  operation  of  these  several 
causes*  And  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  the  rich  variety  of 
incidents  and  personages,  the  correct  and  requisite  development, 
the  manifold  reflection  of  tlie  ide4*,  the  elastic  movement  as  v  ell 
as  the  compression  both  of  the  action  and  languitgCj  wfneh  dis- 
tinguished the  modern  dranm  general ly,  and  the  compositioas  of 
S!mksj>eRre  in  an  eminent  degree. 

As,  then,  the  Christian  view  of  tilings  exhibits  both  factors  of 
history j^-on  one  side  God  with  Ids  love  and  justice,  und  on  the 
other  hnmnn  activity  in  its  contrariety  of  objective  and  subjective 
freedom,  (the  one  coinciding  with  moral  nt^cessit}— the  olber  m\\\ 
human  caprice), — so  does  it  present  two  views,  in  the  ludon  of 
which  alone  the  full  truth  consists,  The  justice  of  Gott  and  moral 
necessity  demand  on  every  tnmsgresjsioii  the  doom  of  whatever 
opposes  itself,  and  requires  universal  and  strict  observance  of  law 
Mid  motlcration :  the  love  of  G«>tlj  on  the  otlicr  hand,  is  reiwly 
to  pardon,  luid  desires  the  conversion  and  redemption  of  the  sinner, 
while  the  human  will  allows  itjself  free  course,  and  luoks eve ryw here 
for  unliinited  room  for  iU  own  whims,  humours,  and  impulses* 

If,   therefore,   the  divine  justice  and   mornl  necessity — liumafi 
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freedom — be  regarded  as  the  leading  principles  of  history  and  the 
arbiters  of  man's  fortunes,  then  it  follows  that  not  merely  the 
common,  hateful,  and  unworthy,  but  also  whatever  is  the  greatest, 
noblest,  and  loveliest  among  men,  must  fall  a  victim  to  suffering, 
want,  and  perdition,  whenever  it  seeks  to  make  itself  in  any  way 
independent  of  God  and  of  moral  justice.  This  is  the  tragic  aspect 
of  the  Christian  view  of  Providence.  Tragedy,  in  Shakspeare,  is 
invariably  the  exhibition  of  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  divine  jus- 
tice and  moral  necessity.  With  him  the  tragic  element  consists  in  the 
sufferings  and  final  ruin  of  the  humanly  great,  noble,  and  beautiful, 
which  has  fallen  a  prey  to  human  weakness,  and,  looking  alone  to 
the  present  existence,  has  sought  its  contentment  and  consumma- 
tion in  this  earth  exclusively,  and  consequently,  mistaking  its  real 
objective  hberty,  has  rejected  the  constraints  of  moral  necessity. 
Thus  does  Shakspeare  pourtray  the  human  mind  in  its  essential 
vocation  and  innate  requisition  to  conform  in  its  volitions  and  actions 
with  the  divine  will.  Man's  conformity  to  God  is  nothing  less  than 
that  moral  necessity  which  is  at  the  same  time  his  true  hberty, 
inasmuch  as  his  own  will  cannot  be  really  free  when  it  is  not  in 
unison  with  the  will  of  God.  Wlien  man  goes  counter  to  the 
requisitions  of  his  own  natiu*e,  then  does  moral  necessity  meet  him 
from  without,  in  the  form  of  destiny,  or  rather  as  divine  justice:  his 
voUtion  and  endeavours  are  rendered  nugatory,  and  prove  his  destruc- 
tion— his  earthly  life  comes  to  an  end,  even  because  he  had  preferred 
the  perishable  to  the  real,  held  to  it,  and  looked  to  it  for  support. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  love,  with  the  motley  play  of 
human  capVice,  be  taken  as  the  leading  principles  of  man's  life 
and  destiny,  then  the  delineation  of  the  latter  will  prove  wholly 
different  both  in  form  and  character.  The  divine  love  comes  to 
the  aid  of  human  weakness  and  perversity.  Wlierever  the  mind 
and  feelings,  neither  radically  corrupt  nor  hardened  in  vice,  have 
deviated  from  the  right  path  transiently  only,  or  from  momentary 
caprice,  the  fooHsh,  vain,  and  immoral  whim  or  error  is  left  to 
work  out  its  own  destruction  in  such  a  manner  that  its  absolute 
consequences,  punishment  and  ruin,  do  not  immediately  proceed 
from  it,  but  the  disappointment  of  its  designs  and  its  own  annihi- 
lation ultimately  bring  about  the  good  and  right.  This  result  is 
fully  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  human  caprice.     Its  appro- 
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priatc  expression  k  in  mis  of  i*illiii£'ss  EUid  folly,  and  in  i>ervendtv, 
weaknesei  and  inuTiorality  of  e\'erT  kind,  ina$inueli  as,  being  i\m 
op|>o^ite  of  moral  necessity^  it  must  in  action  prove  itself  siieli. 
If  that  wliicli  in  itself  is  nothing  less  iliflji  intrinsic  coTitingency,  and 
to  wliicli,  conseciueutly,  the  seemingly  aocidnntid  corresjvoiKb  from 
witliout,  be  taken  as  the  ruling  principle  of  life,  it  mnstt  of 
necessity  give  rise  to  a  world  of  contrudictions  and  absurdities, 
mthont  order  or  rqndarity — an  aimless  aiid  a  planless  worid, 
made  in  sport.,  and  consequently  in  itself  nothing  better  than  a  play 
and  a  semblance*  But  such  a  world  cannot  last  loug ;  it  musit 
C|uickly  work  its  own  ruin ;  for  every  contmdietion  must  destrtvy 
it-self.  Chance  and  capricej  TH'cakiieas  and  perversity,  ejror  and 
stupidity,  mutually  ^bslodgc  each  other,  so  that  ultimately  the 
good  and  tlic  rationel  prevail,  and  prove  t<i  be  jdone  persistent. 
Aeeordingly,  the  best  of  the  current  definitions  of  Comedy,  which 
make  it  to  be  a  Iiiglier  necessfity  in  harmless  play  with  human 
freedom  (caprice),  or  the  mind  disturbed  and  in  revolt  ag^iinstt 
itself,  but  at  the  same  time  begiiming  Ui  reflect  apon  itself  aiid 
prepnring  t-o  return  to  its  propriety,  (to  the  good,  t\  r.  and  the 
true),  although  far  too  vague  and  general,  (for  mich  dcluiitions 
make  mueh  to  be  comic  whieh  in  reality  is  not  &o)|  nevertheless 
toui'h  upon  the  essentiid  purl  of  the  notion.  They  give,  in  short, 
the  eomie  vtrtr  of  thr.  war  id  in  the  sense  of  C'hristian  iirt. ;  for  in 
*  everj^  case  the  ridiculons  re^ts  ultimately  on  a  mental  titijlation  : 
it  is  iovBriably  founded  on  a  eoutradictioUj  which,  however,  must 
be  a*sithetical,  and  a  contradiction  to  the  iinmediate  uituitionj  feel- 
ing, nnd  percejttion.  And  as  this  appertains  exelusiieJy  to  the 
subjectivity,  the  ridiculous  must  always  he  dependent  on  the 
character  and  frame  of  mitul  of  the  aiulitor  or  spectator.  There 
is  nothing  absolutely  ritheulotis ;  nothing  which  m  such  is  laugh- 
dbki  But  still  there  may  m  ell  lie  a  general  and  objective  vit*w  of 
things  w*hieh  in  and  by  itself  sustains  the  laughabic,  and  to  whieh 
every  thing  ajipeara  an  object  of  laughter  *,  in  other  words,  the 
comic  is  a  mental  stat-e  in  w^hich  subje^rtive  and  objective  come 
together  into  unity.  The  Comic  of  lat.  is  exactly  such  a  view  of 
tilings ;  it  consists  not  in  single  witticisms^  and  limghjihlr 
situations  and  chanicters,  but  rather  in  the  contradiction  wliich 
runs  tlirongh  the*  whole  repres^^ntatioii,  lyi»g  partly  in  the  repre- 
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sented  object,  aud  partly  in  an  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
matter  and  the  representation,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  cannot  be 
artistic  without  order,  harmony,  and  regularity,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  nothing  in  common  inith  a  loose  and  orderless  subject- 
matter.  The  former  can  therefore  only  represent  the  latter,  wliile 
it  is  destroying  it  and  transforming  it  into  its  opposite.  The 
Comic  of  Art  may,  consequently,  be  designated  in  one  word  bjs 
the  Dialectic  of  Irony,  which  does  not  merely  look  upon  human 
life  onesidedly,  as  a  world  of  contradictions  and  absurdities,  and 
swayed  by  accident  and  caprice  of  every  kind,  so  as  to  appear 
thoroughly  laughable;  but  which  also  reigns  and  rules  within  this 
world,  and  of  itself  corrects  the  onesidedness  of  such  a  view,  by 
allowing  caprice  and  accident,  and  consequently  the  world  also, 
which  is  swayed  by  them,  to  dissolve  themselves  (dialectically) 
and  converts  them  into  their  opposites.  In  all"  this  there  is  a 
surpassing  joyousness,  which,  diffused  over  the  whole  representa- 
tion, weUs  forth  out  of  it  again.  In  this  unreal  world  we  recognise 
aU  our  human  frailties  and  perversity;  but  they  cannot  cost  us 
a  pang  pr  tear,  for  the  light  of  divine  love  shines  upon  us 
throughout,  and  all  the  errors  of  head  and  heart,  and  all  the  acci- 
dents to  which,  through  sin,  the  life  of  man  is  exposed,  appear  to 
be  baffled  and  corrected  by  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  surpassing  pleasure  in  the  thought,  that  even  against  our  wiU, 
and  in  spito  of  us,  the  good  and  right  is  somehow  brought  about 
at  last. 

But  this  joyousness  cannot  continue  except  so  long  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  deepest  earnestness.  Por  the  comic  view 
of  things  is  not  confined  to  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  love,  or 
of  human  caprice  exclusively,  no  more  than  the  tragic  is  limited 
to  setting  forth  merely  the  divine  justice  and  moral  necessity.  K 
in  the  latter,  suffering  and  death  foUow  upon  every  transgression  of 
the  moral  law,  they  have  an  end  beyond  the  destruction  of  the 
sinner — for,  in  truth,  eternal  death  is  only  for  the  obstinate  conti- 
nuance in  sin  forbidden  by  God — their  design  is  to  bring  man 
truly  to  live:  in  other  words,  that  being  purified  by  suffering, 
and  made  to  see  the  vanity  of  human  counsels  and  pursuits,  he 
may  turn  from  them  to  that  wliich  ahme  possesses  a  real  life  and 
eternal  ])ersistency,  and  so  may  attain  to  true  union  with  the  Deity, 
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and  tliereiii  to  genuine  Imppiue^  aud  liberty.  It  is  thus  tlmt,  in 
tragedy,  mond  order  and  neccsssity  spring  up  from  tlie  inidst  of  its 
disturliances  an  J  perplexities,  in  the  siime  way  that  in  coni<?dy 
tlie  uiiretd  world  of  caprice  and  chance  eventuates  in  the  true 
world  of  frccdfun— the  eternid  home  of  mind.  The  love  iif  God 
k  revealed  to  us  in  tragedy  also,  thoitgli  it  be  oidy  indirwtly,  and 
as  working  mediuteb^  by  his  justice^  And  sinnlarly,  in  the  eomie 
view  of  things^  tlie  reign  of  divine  love  is  not  exclnsivej  hut  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  diviiiu  justice  \  for  it  is  the  latter  that  btdHes  the 
penT'Fse  will  and  raaehinations  of  man,  making  them  to  be  their 
ow  n  correctors,  and  intiiet  tlieir  own  ]>enidtics*  But  it  is  only  a  kt cut 
motive  in  the  comic  jwiralysis  i  ostensibly  and  pre-enainently,  divine 
love  iH  here  the  g^uiding  principle,  wliich  seeks  the  amelioration  and 
salv lition  of  man  through  and  by  means  of  this  anniluhition  of  his 
hopes  and  plans,  hi  tragedy,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  God's 
justice  is  exlubit<?d  in  the  Uf/«*nt^  and  liislove  in  the  m-t^  whik^  in 
comedy  the  reverse  is  the  case.  For  in  the  former^  snfiering  und 
ruin  overtake  the  gudty  actois,  while  all  that  man  sidler^  is  but  a 
mcBn  to  Ins  amendment  and  salvation ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  eon- 
tmrv,  the  act  is  unniliilated,  while  by  such  frustration  of  his  jikus, 
with  all  its  consequences  and  cflects,  the  doer  himself  arrives  at  a 
ditTrh'Ut  fate,  and  happily  attains  to  what  ^ill  Really  hem*fit  him. 
But  tins  apparent  difterence  exists  only  in  the  outward  ibnn,  and 
the  superficial  consideration  of  both ;  essentially  both  tts]iects  are 
identical,  having  the  same  subsitnitum  and  the  same  import.  For 
the  love  wliich  iji  one  employs  tlie  deed  as  a  means  to  the  ainelio* 
ration  of  the  doer^  embraces  him  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  jus- 
tice wbieli,  in  the  other,  brings  the  act  to  nought,  reiicbe^  thcjein 
to  the  fictor  alio.  Tlie  exlnbition  of  the  nullity  of  the  deed  sets 
forth  at  the  Mine  time  the  will  of  man^  and  consequently  Ids  very 
life  and  essence,  as  nought  in  itself.  And  in  this  truth  consists 
that  solemn  eaniestiie^s  with  w  liich  the  joyousness  of  the  comic 
view  is  always  associated. 

In  the  view  of  Cluistian  art^  tlierefore,  tmgedy  and  comedy  are 
but  two  different /brwM  of  the  same  matter — two  dilferent  a5[XTts 
of  the  geHPi'til  new  of  things.  Tiiey  may^  ac4^ordingly,  pa^s 
directly  one  into  the  other ;  in  the  same  drama  the  comic  m*iy  be 
joined  with  the  tragic,     Wlien,  for  instance,  art  attempts  to  set 
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forth  the  nothingness  of  the  world  before  God,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  which,  acquired  only  by  the  disappointment  of  its  own 
hopes  and  schemes,  it  is  led  to  lean  upon  Gk)d,  and  thereby  first 
attains  to  a  real  existence,  it  must  at  the  same  time  exhibit  the 
unsuitableness  of  every  mundane  form  to  express  the  Divine 
essence,  the  matter  breaking  through  the  form,  and  only  revealing 
itself  by  its  annihilation.  This,  however,  is  exactly  the  form  and 
import  of  that  subhme  to  which  tragedy  aspires,  by  showing  how 
the  life  and  essence  of  humanity,  breaking  through  its  owu 
notliingness  and  finiteness,  is  raised  by  suffering  and  death  to  eter- 
nal life  mth  God,  and  bring  distinctly  to  view  tliis  its  soothing, 
expiatory,  and  cheerful  element.  This  sedate  joyousness  of  tragedy 
becomes  actual  pleasure  in  the  tragic  annihilation  (wliich,  however, 
seizes  upon  notliing  but  the  absolutely  worldly  and  human), 
wherever  the  human  and  earthly  is  viewed,  not  from  the  side  of  its 
greatness  and  nobility,  which,  however,  are  at  best  but  relative,  but 
from  that  of  the  infinite  littleness  and  insignificance  to  wliich, 
when  compared  with  God,  the  very  greatest  appears  reduced.  And 
the  comic  view  and  representation,  wliich  have  their  root  in  this 
pleasure  of  annihilation,  is  properly  humour — ^the  comic  view  of 
things.  It  is,  therefore,  simply  the  comic  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian art.  That  profund  tragic  seriousness  which  in  all  cases  is 
contained  even  in  the  joyousness  of  Comic  exhibition,  becomes  in 
Shakspeare  a  predominant  and  marked  element — ^no  longer  form- 
ing its  unseen  under-current,  but  distinctly  flowing  on  the  very 
surface. 

The  contrariety  of  tragic  and  comic  admits  of  being  carried 
back  to  the  Christian  notion  of  human  good  and  evil,  which  is  the 
core  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world.  The  object  of  the  tragic 
is  to  exhibit  human  good.  But  now,  according  to  the  Cliristian 
view  of  sin,  and  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  whole  human 
race,  nothing  human  is  absolutely  or  purely  good.  The  good  is 
disturbed  by  sin,  the  reign  of  moral  necessity  is  disordered  by 
caprice,  and  man  falls  a  prey  to  suffering,  pimishment,  and  ruin. 
It  is  only  by  God's  prevailing  love  and  justice,  which  leads  man, 
by  privation  and  death,  to  a  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  vanity, 
in  order  to  purify  him  by  patience  and  repentance,  that  moral 
order  can  be  restored,  and  peace  and  happiness   re-established. 
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\\'\wn  i\m  was  no  longer  possible,  it  became  in  every  respect 
insignificant,  and  a  comedy  of  city  or  donieMic  life  was  an  impfj^- 
gibility  for  tlie  ancients.  In  the  Onistian  view  of  ibinps,  on  the 
other  hund,  every  uuivcTSi^lly  valid  ideu  has  il-s  bidorieal  force  and 
meaniugj  wlietlier  it  be  primarily  evolved  from  jjrivate  or  from 
jniblic  life,  beciiuse  here  bo!  !i  arc  etjually  independent  and  have 
their  justification,  both  c(mleisec  togetI;er  into  unity,  aud  because  tfie 
idea  wliich  finds  ita  root  within  tlie  circle  of  private  life,  mnst 
possess  a  corresponding  impoTtance  in  the  general  position  of 
things.  In  racKlera  art,  accordingly,  there  m^y  be,  if  rightly 
conceived,  both  a  tragedy  and  comedy  of  midlife  U/vf  wliich,  indt^d, 
is  the  favourite  spliere  of  comedy,  since  there  the  play  of  chance 
and  caprice  can  move  and  unfold  itself  \ni\\  greater  freeilom  and 
variety.  The  historical  tlramu,  or  kingly  triigedy,  in  whicb  the 
destinies  of  a  whole  jjcople  ptud  it^  representatives  are  exhibit^^d, 
does  not  possess  a  higher  hisftoricfj  signiiicaiice  than  comedy  when 
it  is  based  really  on  an  idea — when,  that  is,  it  ha#  for  for  its  sub- 
ject-matter a  motive  of  life  and  mental  development  of  tiidversal 
truth  and  reference*  That  in  tins  sense,  all  Shaksjx'are's  comedies, 
without  exception^  deserve  to  be  called  historiecd,  will  distinctly 
Hppt^r  from  the  critical  analysis  of  each. 

In  the  next  plm^e,  the  rcmiU'kable  difference  in  form,  keeping, 
and  comijositiori,  between  ssueh  works  m  **  The  Midsummer  Nigtit's 
Dream,*'  "The  Tempest/'  and  "As  You  Ldte  It,"  on  the  one 
Imnd,  aud  "Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  ajid  **Tlie  Merctmnt  of 
Venice^"  ou  the  other  hand,  rec|uircs  to  be  accounted  for  by  that 
general  idea  of  comedy  which  we  have  ascribed  to  Sbakspeare.  If^ 
as  we  have  asserted^  the  essence  of  Comedy,  in  his  \iew  of  it,  be 
simply  the  dialectic  of  irony,  which  makes  the  repreeeuted  world 
of  contradiction,  caprice,  and  cliance,  the  instrument  of  its  own 
dissolution,  it  is  manifest  that  the  comic  writ<>r  mav  couceive  and 
exliibit  human  life  under  its  two  principal  but  op|>osite  aspects,  lie 
may  either  view  life  in  a  mibjectire  light,  and  reprci^ent  it  as  born 
and  nhaiK'd  by  the  business  and  pursuits,  the  desires  and  passions, 
plans  and  designs,  of  the  aetijig  personages,  winch  anddst  the 
manifold  tissue  of  coutnidictions  and  absurdities  friistrate  and 
destroy  eacli  other,  and  lead  to  far  diiferent  Results  from  what  their 
author  intendcci, — and  tliis  m  the  prevailing  character  of  modern 
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That  the  view  of  things^  with  its  comic  and  tragic  aspects^  as 
here  elucidated^  is  the  basis  of  all  Shakspeare's  dramatic  pieces^ 
and  is  as  conspicuous  in  his  manifold  compositions  as  the  ray  of 
light  in  all  its  refractions,  we  shall  shew  in  detail  in  the  following 
section,  which  will  contain  a  critical  examination  of  the  separate 
plays.  In  our  previous  remarks  we  have  only  attempted  to  sketch 
the  general  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  entirety  of  his  poesy. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  seen  in  wliat  way  Shakspeare  has  not  only 
allowed  the  tragic  and  the  comic  to  meet  together,  and  pass  into 
each  other  in  details — L  e,  in  the  tragic-sublime,  and  in  humour, 
the  sublime-comic,  but  in  his  magnificent  creations,  the  historical 
drama  has  likewise  organically  combined  wliatever  is  general  in 
either  aspect  of  the  entire  Cliristian  view  of  life  and  the  world.  In 
the  present  place  I  can  only  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  parti- 
cular comic  form,  wliich,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  has  been 
widely  misunderstood. 

In  the  first  ^lace,  it  may  perhaps  appear  singular  to  some,  that 
when  we  asserted  dramatic  poesy,  as  conceived  by  Shakspeare,  to 
be  the  poetic  copy  of  universal  history.  Comedy  was  not  forthwith 
excluded.  For  although  Comedy,  with  Shakspeare,  frequently 
rises  to  a  higher  domain,  yet  in  all  other  modem  poets  it  is  con- 
fined to  every-day  life,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  revolves  around  some 
personal  interest  of  an  individual,  and  proceeds  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  great  course  of  development,  must,  on  the  whole, 
be  regarded  as  unhistoricaL  The  old  political  comedy  of  Athens, 
with  its  pervading  and  vivid  allusions  to  public- life,  of  which  it 
was  itself  a  part,  is  unknown  to  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
modems ;  I  know  not  whether  there  is  any  thing  like  it  in  the 
newest  comedies  of  the  French.  This  very  fact  demonstrates  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  greater  inwardness  of  the  Christian  histo- 
rical epoch.  Whatever  in  the  sight  of  the  ancients  possessed  any 
historical  importance,  was  connected  with  the  outward  phenomenon, 
and  depended  on  its  greatness  and  relative  position — on  the  vigour 
of  the  deed,  and  the  extent  of  its  effects  and  consequences.  *  The 
general  public  life  was  alone  historical,  inasmuch  as  the  private 
life  being  absorbed  in  the  state,  had  not,  and  could  not,  possess 
any  independent  existence.  It  was  therefore  only  from  the  former 
that  the  ancient  comedy  could  derive  a  general  ideal  importance ; 
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ytlwn  this  was  no  longer  possible,  it  becuuie  in  evtry  rrsj)tM.*t 
iiisignificaiit,  and  a  comedy  of  city  or  domestic  life  was  an  impos- 
sibility for  Hie  ancients.  In  the  fliristian  view  of  tilings,  on  tlie 
oilier  hand,  every  universally  viJid  idm  h^s  its  liistorical  fore^  and 
meaning,  whether  it  be  primarily  evolved  from  private  or  from 
public  Ufi'j  because  here  both  are  efjimUy  imlei)endent  aiul  have 
their  jnstifk^ition,  both  coalesce  together  into  unity,  and  because  the 
itlea  which  finds  its  root  within  the  circle  of  private  life,  must 
posiess  a  corresponding  importance  in  the  gcnend  poisition  of 
tldngs.  In  modem  art,  accordingly,  there  may  be,  if  rightly 
conceived,  both  a  tragedy  and  comedy  of  middie  life,  wliich,  imleedj 
is  tlie  favonrite  ?;phere  of  comedy,  since  there  tlie  play  of  chance 
and  caprice  can  move  aTid  unfold  it^*M:^li*  with  greater  freedom  and 
variety*  The  liistorieal  driimaj  or  kingly  tragedy,  in  which  the 
destinies  of  a  wbole  people  and  its  representatives  are  exliibited, 
does  not  possess  a  higher  hiastoriad  significance  than  comedy  when 
it  ie  baaed  really  on  an  idea — when,  that  is,  it  baff  for  for  it^  sub- 
ject-raattcr  a  motive  of  Ufe  and  mental  development  of  tiniversal 
truth  and  reference.  That  in  tliis  sense,  aU  Shaks|)eare's  comedies, 
without  exception,  deserve  to  be  caDed  historical^  will  distinctly 
appear  from  the  critical  analysis  of  each. 

In  the  next  place,  the  rcmsirkahh-  difference  in  fonn,  keeping, 
and  composition,  between  such  works  us  '*  Tim  Midsummer  Nights 
DniBm,"  *'The  Temjiest,*'  and  ''As  You  Like  It/'  on  the  one 
hand,  and  'Mil's  Well  tliat  Ends  Well,"  tuid  "Tlie  Merchant  of 
Venice/^  on  the  other  liand,  requires  to  be  accounted  for  by  that 
general  idea  of  comedy  which  we  have  ascribed  to  Sliakspt^ire.  H 
as  we  have  assexted,  the  essenc**  of  Comedy,  in  his  view  of  it,  be 
siuiply  the  dialectic  of  irony,  which  makes  the  reprci^cntcd  world 
of  contradiction,  caprice^  and  chance,  the  instrument  of  its  own 
tlissolution,  it  is  manifest  that  the  comic  writer  may  conceive  and 
exhibit  human  life  under  its  two  principal  but  opposite  aspects.  Ue 
may  either  view  life  in  a  mih/eciitr  light,  and  represent  it  as  born 
and  shajied  by  the  business  and  pursuits,  the  desires  and  pai*sionSj 
plans  and  designs^  of  the  acting  personages,  wliich  amidst  the 
manifold  tissue  of  contradictions  and  absurdities  frustrate  and 
destroy  each  other,  and  lead  to  far  different  results  from  what  their 
author  intended, — and  this  is  the  jirevidling  diameter  of  modern 
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comedy,  which   iii  some  Spanish  and  French  writers  (Lope   de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Moreto,  Moli^re,  &c.,)  has  produced  rare  fruits, 
and  wliich  may  be  appropriately  designated  as  the  Cunu^di/  of 
Intrigue,       From  its  very  nature  it  requires  not  the  ordinary 
prosaic  ybr/w  of  real  life  to  be  changed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must 
copy  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  externally  exhibit  it  in  the 
precise  shape  which,  under  the  given  conditions  of  time  and  space, 
it  ordinarily  assumes.     Or  else  the  writer  may  regard  human  life 
in  it«  objective  aspect,  in  which  chance  and  caprice,  as  the  general 
objective  principles  of  its  evolution  and  conformation,  appear  to 
rule   as   a  species  of  destiny.      But  caprice  and  chance  are   in 
themselves  thorougldy  fantastic,  and  the  fantastic  is  itself  nothing 
else  than  chance  and  caprice — the  unconnectedness  and  causeless-' 
ness  of  the  figures  of  fancy,  which  stniggling  out  of  the  rule  and 
order  of  nature  and  reality,  dissolve  and  entangle  them,  and  form 
out  of  them  new  sliapes  of  its  otiti.  This  is  the  Comedy  of  Fancy, 
which  even  on  the  very  surface  announces  itself  as  such,  whenever, 
as  in  "The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,''  for  instance,  or  "Tlie 
Tempest,''  the  usual  forms  of  reality  are  dispenst^  \*ith,  or  broken 
tlurough  by  rare  and  wonderful  phenomena,  which  are  either  the  mere 
creations  of  fancy,  or  a  very  different  nature  and  mode  of  existence 
from  the  actual.     This  very  consistency,  however,  wliich  gives  to 
the  depicted  world  of  contradictions  and  absurdities  an  outer  form  of 
irregularity  and  improbability  corresponding  to  it,  tends  no  doubt 
to  remove  that  sense  of  an  immediate  want  of  propriety  which  is 
the  principle  of  comedy.  Tlie  representation  must,  therefore,  coun- 
teract this  tendency  by  exliibiting  this  unreal  form  as  if  real  and 
existent.     By  treating  the  most  eccentric  singularitic^s  and  marvels 
in  the  same  way  with  the  commonest  occiu*rences  of  everj^-day  life, 
it  gives  to  tliis  consistency  the  appearance  of  the  wildest  incon- 
sistency, and  thereby  attains  to  the  highest  comic  force.     Both 
these  kinds  of  comedy  are  with  Shakspeare  that  which  they  are  in 
rwvlity — merely  different  artistic  yb;7/^Af  of  the  same  matter,  that  is, 
of  the  general  comic  view  of  tilings.     They  pass,  therefore,  natu- 
rally and  freely  into  each  other ;  no  single  comedy  belongs  pitrely 
and  absolutely  to  either  class,  although  they  all  admit  of  being 
referred  to  one  or  the  other,  according  as  fancy  or  intrigue  forms 
the  predominant  element  in  their  composition. 
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Aa  the  Cliristiftii  view  of  things  is  the  foiindation  of  Shak- 
speare^i  comedy^  we  meet  with  the  profound  eaniestnessj  of  wliiclil 
we  have  alroMlj  spokejij  in  all  \U  si/rious  gravitv,  und  pervfttling 
the  entire  representation.  Accorthngly,  his  purpose  did  not 
T©t|uire  tliat  accuiBuhitioii  of  ridieulous  secnes,  sitnatious,  and 
chariK'terSj  of  which  most  modem  comedies  are  eomiJosinL  In  the 
details,  indeedj  his  comedies  are  not  parijeolarly  laughnUe;  often 
indeed,  {us  in  "All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU/'  "  JIuch  Ado  about 
Notliing/*  "  Tlie  Merchant  of  Vemoe/'  and  others,)  a  very  serious, 
not  to  say  sad  story,  with  a  few  comic  accompaniments  at.  most, 
form  the  ground -work  of  the  pieee,  witliout,  however,  deslro}ing 
the  true  impression  and  essence  of  comedy,  while  in  some  the 
kughftble,  in  the  narrtjwer  sense  of  the  term,  or  wlmt  immediately 
excites  laughterj  is  altogether  wanting,  as  in  "  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure/' and  "  pymbeline/'  But  cvm  this  serious  ground-work  is 
ultimately  base^l  on  the  geuend  comic  view^  and  is  treated  with 
true  irony,  wltich  beholding  in  all  merely  earthly  and  human ' 
affturs  notlnng  but  intinite  littleness,  and  want  of  correspondence 
with  the  absolute  idea  of  man's  life  and  being,  allows  it  to  dissolve 
itself  in  the  midst  of  its  inconsistency*  But  even  where  iu 
details  the  laughable  is  expressly  intended,  it  is,  nevertheless^  not 
pointed  in  gross  features  and  staring  colours :  it  is  far  removed 
from  that  vulgar  drollery  whicli  is  immediately  suceceded  by 
broad  boorish  roars ;  (or  the  ma^t  part  we  have  notMug  but  ftj 
fine  intellectual  laughter,  whose  light  atmosphere  surrounds  the] 
whole,  and  penetrates  every  portion  of  the  \  iece.  8hakspeare 
doeSj  no  doubt,  introduce  in  his  several  comedies,  and  even  in 
some  of  his  tragedies,  tliat  fool  by  ]>rofei5sion,  tlie  English  clown^ 
In  Shakspeare's  mind^  however^  he  ceases  to  be  the  eonunon  monn* 
tebank  and  the  coarse  M>.  Merriman  of  tlie  English  st^ige,  but  he 
is  raflier  the  impersonation  of  comic  irony,  which  broken  in  the 
other  chanicters  into  separate  rays,  is  as  it  ^ere  concentrated  again 
in  his.  He  is  fully  conscious  of  Wiig  what  all  the  others  are 
luieonsciously — a  fool,  and  even  on  that  account  no  fool,  but  a 
mirror  to  reflect  the  truth  on  all  the  rest*  llms  understood,  he 
rightly  forms  the  centre  of  the  whole  pieeCj  and  Sbidcspeare  might 
with  good  resisori  complain  that,  "  since  the  little  wit  that  fools 
have  was  silencedj  the  little  foolery  tliat  wise  men  have,  make^  a 
great  show/' — (Cehu,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,'*  act  i*  sc.  2,) 
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Externally  this  fine  ridicule  of  irony  exhibits  itself  in  the  inex- 
haustible treasury  of  verbal  play  and  antitheses,  on  which,  as  in 
the  bosom  of  a  rapid  and  graceful  stream,  the  laughable  is  borne 
along  in  Shakspeare's  pieces.  Nevertheless,  not  only  have  many 
particular  passages  been  decried  as  forced  and  strained,  but  gene- 
rally the  constant  turning  and  swinging  of  the  language  has  been 
declared  unnatural  and  disagreeable.  It  is  no  doubt  inconvenient 
for  the  reader  and  critic,  whose  wit  is  not  as  nimble  as  his  bile.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  historical  ground  of  the  whole  pheno- 
menon, and  at  present  we  shall  consider  it  in  its  sesthetical  light. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will,  I  suppose,  be. granted  that,  in  a  certain 
degree,  play  of  words  is  the  appropriate  and  most  natural  form  of 
the  comic  in  detail,  as  also  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  original 
vehicle  of  wit.  The  word  is  the  expression  of  the  thought,  and 
of  the  perceived  and  cognized  object.  The  first  stages  of  lan- 
guage were  devoid  of  those  distinct  and  appropriate  expressions 
for  different  objects  and  their  manifold  relations,  which  its  richer 
and  more  cultivated  forms  possess.  The  same  word,  or  words  of 
similar  sound  and  form,  were  employed  to  indicate  a  variety  of 
objects  only  distantly  and  superficially  connected.  Now  if  in 
every  case  the  ridiculous  is  founded  on  an  aesthetic  contra- 
diction, in  which  the  eye  immediately  detects  the  likeness  and 
aflBnity,  but  at  the  same  time  also  the  disagreement  and  incon- 
sistency of  the  objects  which  are  referred  to  each  other,  (whether 
situations,  relations,  actions,  or  thoughts),  it  is  evident  that  this 
similarity  of  words,  compared  with  the  identity  and  difference 
of  the  objects  indicated  by  them,  must  have  been  the  earliest  occa- 
sion of  laughable  juxtaj^sitions.  But  the  English  language,  in 
that  poverty  of  grammatical  forms,  and  great  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, which  form  its  peculiar  characteristics,  possesses  a  cer- 
tain correspondence  with  the  infant  language  of  nature,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  enjoys  the  rich  vocabulary  of  a  high  civilization 
and  great  mental  enlightenment;  with  a  multitude  of  like-sounding 
words,  therefore,  as  Scldegel  has  justly  remarked,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  such  verbal  play.  If,  then,  we  go  back  to  the 
first  origin  of  this  verbal  play,  and  further  reflect  that  Shaksi)eare 
never  kept  up  tliis  game  of  rejoinder  and  antithesis  emptily  and 
unmeaningly,  but  that  with  him  it  has  always  some  meaning,  and 
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not  unfrequciitly  a  most  profound  significance,  we  shall  see  good 
reason  for  the  whole  representation  being  pervaded  by  it.  For  in 
this  discrepancy  between  the  indicated  matter  and  its  indication, 
and  in  the  inappropriateness  of  the  same  or  similar  words  to  ex- 
press wholly  different  objects,  we  have  a  revelation  of  the  deep, 
fundamental,  and  original  disagreement  between  hirnian  life  and 
its  true  idea,  as  well  as  of  the  inadequacy  of  human  cognition  and 
knowledge,  of  which  language  is  the  expression,  for  the  wide 
range  of  objective  truth  and  reality,  and  consequently  of  the  weak- 
ness entailed  upon  man's  noblest  intellectual  j)OMer  by  the ftdl  and 
the  first  lie.  Such  a  radical  inconsistency  is,  therefore,  justly 
made  the  foundation  and  vital  breath  of  Comedy. 

This  objection  of  forced  and  unnatural  play  of  words  is  usually 
coupled  with  another.  Shakspeare,  it  is  said,  may  be  a  truly 
great  poet,  but  in  his  pursuit  of  wit  he  allows  himself  such 
wanton  liberties,  such  coarse  double-meanings,  such  imambiguous 
allusions,  that  the  delicate  sensibility  of  a  more  enlightened  age  is 
constantly  offended.  I  have  already  touched  upon  this  point  in 
its  historical  bearings.  I  shall  here  observe  in  reply,  that  to  the 
pure  all  tilings  are  pure,  and  that  it  is  a  very  debatcable  point 
whether  the  poet  ought  absolutely  to  mould  his  works  to  this  so- 
called  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  tliis  sensibility  be  not  altogether 
unpoetical,  and  consequently  unreal.  Further,  I  \^t11  not  pretend 
to  deny  that  I  have  myself  been  offended  at  much  in  this  raiJc 
excrescence :  only,  I  must  add,  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  fault  lies  with  me  or  with  Shakspeare.  For  that  this 
prudery,  this  horror  at  the  name  of  certain  things  which  yet 
every  one  knows,  and  which  in  themselves  are  quite  innocent,  is 
not  in  all  cases  a  sign  of  great  moral  purity,  requires  no  lengthy 
proof.  At  all  events  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Comedy 
draws  its  materials  principally  from  private  life,  and  the  delicate 
mechanism,  and  the  fine  and  apparently  valueless  roots  and  fibres 
of  the  family  union,  out  of  which  the  great  tie  of  civil  polity  and  uni- 
versal history  slowly  groT^^s  up ;  and  that  consequently  it  revolves, 
for  the  most  part,  around  the  love  and  relation  of  the  sexes,  as 
the  natural  and  moral  foundation  of  the  family  union.  But  now 
it  is  only  with  dialectic  irony  that  Comedy  can  handle  its  objects, 
and  it  is  exactly  love  that  furnishes  the  widest  fecope  for  its  free 
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»nd  unshackled  play.  No  where  is  the  moral  so  intimately  fused 
and  mixed  up  with  the  mere  natural  desire,  as  it  is  in  love;  no 
passion  is  at  once  nobler  and  meaner,  no  other  feeling  elevates  man 
into  the  liighest  regions  of  mental  and  moral  power,  in  order  to 
let  him  sink  again  into  the  deepest  mire  of  sensuality.  In  this 
twofold  nature  of  love,  which  either  raises  us  to  heaven,  or  bespat- 
ters us  Mii\\  the  dust  of  earth,  lies  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  irony, 
which  Comedy  cannot  profitably  work,  unloi?s  it  be  allowed  to  turn 
it  round,  and  fully  expose  the  defaced  reverse  of  its  noble  enthu- 
siasm. K  the  naked  delineation  of  vice  and  immorahty  be 
designed  for  warning  and  for  moral  exhortation,  it  is  not  only 
excusable,  but  in  some  cases  absolutely  necessary ;  and  therefore, 
if  Shakspeare  occasionally  pours  upon  the  bright  flames  of  tliis 
deified  }>assion  the  foul  wat^r  of  his  ambiguous  jests,  he  does  but 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  truth,  and  holds  forth  a  "memento 
mori^^  to  every  high-soaring  enthusiast.  Moreover,  with  his  usual 
tact,  he  has  in  liis  comedies  depicted  that  phase  of  love  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  light  of  an  exerted  and  over-wrought  play  of  the 
feehiigs,  whereas  it  is  the  mighty,  irresistible,  and  devoted  passion, 
that  he  depicts  in  his  tragedies. 

Eut  Shakspeare  occasionally  introduces  the  comic  into  his 
troffedies,  and  that  not  merely  in  a  humoristic  garb,  but  in  such 
as  it  appropriately  appears  in  comedy,  and  associated  moreover  at 
times  iftith  abuse,  sarcasm,  and  banter.  Tliat  in  these  passages  he 
should  invariably  call  the  base  and  immoral  by  their  right  names, 
will  offend  no  one.  But  it  has  been  found  fault  with,  as  unsuit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  as  marring  its  due  impression,  &c. 
Even  Goethe  (Werke,  B.  45,)  is  dissatisfied  with  the  comic  charaxj- 
ter  of  the  Nurse,  in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet.'^  It  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  that  although  the  primary  object  of  Tragedy  is  to  repre- 
sent what  is  properly  the  liistorical  side  of  human  life,  by  exhibiting 
the  destinies  of  states  and  iwioples  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  their 
representatives,  it  may,  and  indeed  must,  in  order  to  attain  this 
end,  introduce  witliin  its  higher  sphere  the  lower  region  of  every- 
day hfe.  For  the  latter  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  general  and 
historical,  and  although  in  itself  unhistorical,  by  its  organic  rela- 
tion to  public  life  it  acquires  an  historical  importance.  That  part 
of  a  whole  which  is  complete  and  perfect  in  itself,  admits  of  being 
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oonmderetl  said  represented  in  and  by  itself  ^  the  wholej  on  the 
contrary,  ceiisDs  to  be  nncli  when  an  essential  part  is  nmittedp 
Comedy^  aecordingly,  may  subsist  withoul  uny  immediate  and  out- 
wardly projeetlid  refenriice  to  the  genenfcl  and  Iiistorical,  iiia^^mnch 
aa  we  have  already  shewn  it  is  oidy  mediately  and  througli  ita 
fundamentid  idea  tliat  it  attains  to  an  historicid  dignity.  Tor 
Tragedy,  ou  thu  other  haud,  il  iji  ufteu  important,  not  to  say  indis* 
perisable,  that  the  action  and  fiindmoental  idea  of  tlie  piece  should 
be  exhibited  in  it^s  reflection — in  its  influence  and  eifect^s,  that  is^ 
on  the  lower  and  ordinarj'  every-day  life  of  the  masses^  and  eon* 
versely  in  the  re-action  and  inlluence  of  the  latter  on  the  former. 
It  is  only  by  aneh  a  course  that  tlie  pei^onfi|tes  of  the  drama  can  be 
brought  sensibly  before  ns  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  age 
and  people*  But  the  ordiimry  and  every-day  portion  of  soeiety 
having  been  introclnced,  it  must  be  depicted  in  complete  truth, 
and  therefore  also  in  the  comic  light  wliich  is  thiowTi  upon  it 
from  its  dispfoportionateness  to  the  true  fonu  and  significance  of  i 
human  nature,  Tliis  considemtion  not  only  excuses,  but  abo 
diew^  the  absolute  necessity,  as  organic  members  of  the  whole,  of 
sneh  scenes  as  the  quarrel  between  the  followers  of  the  two 
houses,  and  the  part  of  the  Nurse  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet;"  the 
meeting  of  Kent  and  the  Chamberlain,  in  "  Lear;'*  tlie  soliloquy 
of  the  Porter,  in  "  Macbeth;"  of  the  Grave-diggers,  in  '■  Hamlet;*' 
and  of  the  comic  parts  in  ''  IHmon*"  Besides,  these  ecnsurers  over- 
look the  factj  that  in  Sliakspcare  the  comic  invuHabl^  possesses  ^ 
the  profound  eamestne^  of  hmmmrj  even  though  it  may  not  always 
appear  on  the  surface.  In  the  Tragedies,  at  any  rate,  this  serious 
as[M?ct  of  it  becomes  directly  apparent,  either  by  reason  of  the 
environmentj  in  wliich  the  comic  scenes  occur,  or  of  their  refer- 
ence to  ttie  tra^c  action.  Or  we  might  ask,  does  not  the  laugh- 
able in  the  eliamcter  and  conduct  of  Juliet^s  nurse  bct^ome  ati 
once  deeply  serious,  when  we  reflect  how  great  and  undeniable  an 
inflticnce  on  the  tndy  tmgic  fate  of  the  lovers  is  exercised  by  this 
person,  with  her  lascivioiisne.sSi  her  insignificance  with  it^  grand 
airs,  her  pretensions  and  good-natured  compliance,  her  weakness] 
and  thought lessnes^s  that  prevent  her  from  knouing  her  own  mind, 
and  leiitl  her  to  act  contrary  both  to  her  inclination  and  duty 
— in  short,  with  all  her  silliness?    The  part  of  Polonius,  too,  in 
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*'  Hamlet^''  is  not  only  in  itself  purely  hamouroUs^  but  intrinsically 
comic^  and  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  comedy;  and  yet  who 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  solemn  earnestness  of  tragedy,  both  in  his 
character  and  destiny?  In  the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
comic  scenes  enumerated  above,  nothing  but  the  greatest  precipi- 
tancy  and  want  of  considering  the  whole  could  have  led  to  a  doubt 
of  their  propriety.  Even  the  part  of  the  Porter  in  "Macbeth,'' 
on  whose  drunken  drowsiness  and  silly  meditations  the  fearful  des- 
tiny which  is  to  affect  so  deeply  him  and  his  country  sweeps  by 
without  a  trace,  possesses  so  solemn  a  seriousness,  and  tends  so 
greatly  to  heighten  the  tragic  effect,  that  it  could  on  no  account 
be  left  out.  The  scenes  of  the  Grave-diggers  in  "  Hamlet,''  of 
the  Chamberlain  and  Kent  in  "Lear,"  the  quarrelsome  followers 
in  "fiomeo  and  Juliet,"  and  the  comic  parts  of  "Timon,"  ob- 
viously suggest  their  own  commentary ;  and  we  shall  consider  them 
separately  in  the  following  section  of  our  work. 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  we  are  asked  wherein  consists  the  ori^i- 
nality  of  Shakspeare's  view  of  things,  in  both  its  tragic  and  comic 
aspects,  we  answer,  that  it  is  not  made  up  of  the  ab'eady  mentioned 
particulars,  but  that  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  result  from,  and 
are  conditioned  and  supported  by  it.  The  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  Shakspeare's  poetry  must  lie  in  the  entirety  and  in  the  inmost 
core.  But  this,  it  has  been  shown,  is  one  with  the  Christian  view 
in  general.  How,  then,  is  Shakspeare's  poetry  distinguished  from 
the  poems  of  other  modem  dramatists,  whose  compositions  likewise 
are,  we  presume,  founded  on  the  Christian  view  ?  The  distinction 
is,  we  admit,  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind;  but  then  in  this 
domain  every  difference  of  quantity  becomes  one  of  quality  also. 
Shakspeare's  originality  consists  in  the  greater  purity,  distinct- 
ness, and  completeness,  with  which  he  has  exhibited  the  Christian 
view  in  his  dramas;  in  all  the  two  factors  of  human  life  and  history, 
the  superintendence,  viz.  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  man,  the  ob- 
jectivity and  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life,  are  brought  before  us 
in  their  due  relative  importance,  co-operating  with  and  re-acting 
on  each  other,  in  intrinsic  interpenetration,  and  consequently 
established  in  all  their  truth  and  reality.  Other  poets,  on  the 
contrary,  (as  Calderon,  for  instance,  and  Goethe)  lay  the  weight  on 
one  or  the  other,  either  the  objective  freedom  being  constrained 
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and  repressed  now  by  the  divine  counsels,  now  by  the  objective 
influences  of  moral  causes,  or  the  right  of  subjective  liberty 
being  exalted  into  an  unlimited  prerogative,  and  so  either  scale  is 
alternately  raised  and  depressed  according  as  the  poet  places  the 
greater  weight  in  one  or  the  other.  Shakspeare,  however,  pre- 
serves them  in  constant  equilibrium  during  the  rapid  movement  of 
the  action;  the  index  may  appear  to  tremble,  but  it  nevertheless 
maintains  the  true  perpendicular  direction. 

Lastly,  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  observe,  that  when  I  speak 
of  the  especial  purity  and  completeness  with  which  Shakspeare  has 
preserved  the  Christian  view  of  things,  I  do  not  leave  out  of  the 
account  those  elements  even,  which  many  may  consider  miessential, 
and  which,  indeed,  are  not  met  with  at  all  in  some  poets  (Goethe), 
but  in  others  (Calderon)  appear  misunderstood,  or  else  are  exhi- 
bited in  a  manner  wliich  is  far  from  poetical.  I  allude,  particu- 
larly, to  the  doctrine  of  man's  universal  sinfulness,  and  the  divine 
grace  of  redemption.  They  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  Shak- 
speare's  view  of  tilings  under  the  form  of  religious  edification, 
moral  instruction,  or  philosopliical  disquisition,  but  still  they  are 
there,  and  in  a  mode  which  in  every  respect  is  truly  poetical. 


IV. 

CRITICISMS  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS. 

The  true  object  in  criticising  a  genuine  work  of  art,  is  to  faci- 
litate a  profound  and  complete  understanding  of  it.  If  a  work  of 
art  admits  of  being  fully  understood,  or,  in  other  words,  of  being 
recognized  in  its  necessity  and  truth,  this  is  at  once  a  proof  of  its 
genuineness.  True  criticism,  therefore,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  that  comparative*  anatomy  which,  contrasting  a  work  with  its 
like  or  unlike,  measures  it  by  some  assumed  standard,  and  metes 
out  praise  or  blame  by  some  arbitrary  ideas  and  principles.  As 
little  connexion  has  it  with  our  modem  pliilosophical  estimate, 
which,  claiming  the  very  highest  position  for  itself,  and  having  a 
lower  one  for  art  and  religion,  judges  of  every  artistic  work  from 
the  one  or  the  othet.  For  art,  howevOT,  there  is  but  one  truth 
and  one  point  of  view,  and  that  lies  within  itself.  The  several 
forms  in  wliich  it  may  happen  to  be  comprised  are  in  themselves 
indifferent,  and  therefore  of  equal  validity  and  dignity.  To  con- 
sider them  from  this  or  that  point  of  view,  is,  in  fact,  to  distort 
them,  and  the  expressions  so  current  in  the  present  day,  consi- 
dered from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  true — tliis  point  of  view  is 
higher  than  that — ore  but  so  many  idle  ways  of  speaking :  were 
they  anything  more,  then  would  it  follow  that  God  and  Devil, 
Virtue  and  Vice — all,  in  short,  are  equally  right,  necessary,  and 
true.  Tliere  is,  therefore,  but  one  position  for  the  right  conside- 
ration of  a  work  of  art,  and  that  is  from  within  itself.  No  doubt 
that  to  criticise  (irp/vciv)  is  to  distinguish,  to  analyse,  ^  judge. 
A  work  of  art  must  by  all  means  be  dissected,  but  this  must  be 
without  any  view  to  compare,  to  draw  conclusions,  and  to  form 
theories;  but,  in  order  to  learn  its  structure,  to  search  out  its 
inmost  germ  of  life,  and  from  hence  to  trace  the  principle  and 
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progress  of  its  growth — ^in  short,  to  discover  and  to  illustrate  the 
internal  law  of  its  organization,  and  the  unity  both  of  mind  and 
life,  \fhich  pervades  its  whole  form  and  all  its  parts  and  members. 
True  criticism,  therefore,  is  essentially  reproductive.  The  critic 
must  accomplish  the  same  work  as  the  poet,  but  with  a  different 
instrument.  What  the  poet  first  called  into  being  by  the  might 
of  his  artistic  phantasy,  the  critic  must  reproduce  by  his  reflex 
intellect,  penetrating  through  the  given  object,  and  exhibiting  it 
as  a  thought  or  intuition  of  the  creative  mind,  which,  in  the 
domain  of  art,  could  take  tliis  outward  form  alone,  and  no  other. 
While  the  former  introduces  into  the  phonomenal  world  his  own 
inward  iutuiticns,  so  that  the  thought  becomes  itself  a  phenome- 
non, the  latter  conversely  carries  hack  the  phenomenon  to  the 
thought.  This  reduction  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  a  produc- 
tion and  also  a  reproduction,  since  the  study  and  full  understand- 
ing of  the  artistic  creation  necessarily  bring  to  light  the  primary 
thought  which  is  enveloped  in  it.  And  so  also,  conversely,  artistic 
production  involves  in  it  a  reduction,  however  unconscious  and 
instantaneous,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  world,  the  truth  of  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  work  of  art,  must  have  shaped  itself  to  the 
thought  and  inward  intuition  of  the  artist,  before  it  could  present 
itself  in  its  new  artistic  form.  Thus  the  production  of  the  artist 
is  likewise  a  reproduction.  But  now  the  particular  thought  which, 
in  a  work  of  art,  becomes  a  phenomenon,  or  its  ground  idea,  as  I 
have  hitherto  termed  it,  necessarily  determines  its  entire /or/w, 
and  from  it  are  derived  the  law  and  unity  of  its  organisation. 
The  business  of  the  critic,  consequently,  resolves  itself  into  the 
discovery  and  indication  of  this  fundamental  idea  in  every  work 
of  art  that  he  attempts  to  examine. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  critic  may  arrive  at  this 
end — the  historical  and  the  aesthetical.  In  the  present  day,  the 
latter  method  is  most  in  credit,  and  naturally,  since  so  large  a  sup- 
ply of  sterling  and  counterfeit  thoughts  are  daily  brought  to 
market  that  the  value  of  this  commodity  is  falling,  and  because 
every  one  who,  by  the  process  of  assimilation,  has  thoroughly 
appropriated  a  little  of  this  cheap  mental  aliment,  considers  it 
his  own  property,  and  proud  of  the  possession,  thinks  himself 
qualified  to  have  his  own  ideas  on   every  subject.      Historical 
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criticism^  however^  requires  fandamental  knowledge^  and  this 
is  not  so  cheap  an  article;  besides^  a  greater  degree  of  stupi- 
dity is  necessary  to  delude  oneself  on  this  point,  whereas  general 
notions  are  at  all  times  vague  and  indeterminate.  Historical 
criticism,  for  instance,  considers  a  work  of  art  as  an  historical 
phenomenon  in  the  spirit  of  historiography,  and  therefore  geneti- 
callyy  L  e.  in  the  mode  in  which  it  arose  primarily  out  of  a  parti- 
cular  principle  under  the  co-operation  of  certain  circumstances 
and  relations ;  and  secondarily,  out  of  the  life,  mind,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  artist  himself;  and  lastly,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  produc- 
tion of  the  previous  history  of  tlie  art,  of  the  general  development 
of  the  human  mind  as  shaped  by  the  character  of  the  times,  and 
of  the  tonei,  tendency,  or  position  of  the  latter  with  regard  both 
to  the  past  and  the  future.  In  this  way  the  historical  critic  seeks 
to  trace  the  ground  idea  of  a  work  of  art.  The  sesthetical  method, 
ou  the  other  hand,  proceeds  more  abstractedly.  It  views  the 
work  of  art  purely  in  and  for  itself,  and  apart  from  all  such  refer- 
ences, as  a  special  world  complete  in  itself,  and  endeavours  to  un- 
derstand it  simply  by  the  power  of  the  cognitive  thought/  and  out 
of  and  in  itself  to  point  out  its  groiuid  idea.  Both  methods  have 
their  rocks  and  shallows.  The  historical  critic  .is  in  danger  of 
seeing  in  a  particular  work  nothing  but  the  special  thoughts,  ten- 
dencies, and  interests  of  the  age  to  which  it  belonged,  and  of 
overlooking  the  universal,  by  means  of  which  it,  at  the  same  time, 
goes  far  beyond  its  age;  while  it  is  only  too  likely  an  error  for 
him  so  to  confound  the  individuality  of  the  poet  with  that  of 
his  poems,  as  to  elucidate  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  aesthctical  critic  introduces  into  a  poem  a 
view  or  idea  which  does  not  really  lie  in  it,  or  if  he  takes  what  is 
called  a  point  of  view  too  high  or  too  low,  while  the  position 
within  the  same  affords  no  true  stable  point,  he  immediately  loses 
his  living  historical  foundation,  and  the  result  is,  critical  reflections 
of  all  kinds,  but  not  criticisms. 

The  best  way,  undoubtedly,  is  to  combine  the  two  methods, 
since,  in  truth,  they  both  belong  to  each  other.  This  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  so  far  as  was  possible,  in  the  case  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays.  By  its  very  nature,  indeed,  historical  criticism, 
as  every  one  must  see,  is  only  practicable  to  a  certain  extent. 
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In  the  case  of  Shakspeare's  works,  however,  it  is  more  than 
usually  narrowed  and  complicated,  partly  because  precise  informa- 
tion of  the  life  and  individuality  of  the  Y>oci  are  wanting,  and 
partly  because,  from  reasons  already  adduced,  it  is  impossible  in 
every  case  to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  date  of  his 
several  works;  and  lastly,  because  Shakspeare's  works  appear 
to  have  been  but  little  influenced  by  the  special  tendencies, 
interests,  and  ideas  of  his  omti  particular  sera.  Thus  we  are 
without  those  necessary  means  and  connecting  links,  without 
wliich  historical  criticism  cannot  be  successfully  attempted.  It 
must  therefore  confine  itself  to  a  general  historical  description  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  dramatic  art  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
general  sketch  of  the  age,  and  the  personal  character  of  the  poet. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  the  several  productions  of  Shak- 
speare,  it  must  give  way  to  sesthetical  criticism,  and  can  only  occa- 
sionally afford  the  latter  any  assistance. 

It  has  already  been  frequently  observed,  and  among  others  by 
Goethe,  that,  unlike  other  poets,  Shakspeare  did  not  choose  for  his 
several  works  a  particular  subject-matter,  but  that  setting  out 
with  a  certain  idea  he  makes  this  the  centre  to  wliich  he  adjusts 
his  materials,  and  applies  for  its  elucidation  the  world  of  history 
and  imagination.  (Shakspeare  u.  kein  Ende  Werk.  Bd.  45.)  This 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  his  characteristic  peculiarities.  While  the  prin- 
cip^  works  of  other  poets  are  not  seldom  simple  variations 
of  a  single  theme,  exhibitions  of  one  or  other  of  the  ideas  directly 
prevailing  in  their  day,  with  Shakspeare  each  piece  revolves  round 
its  own  axis,  each  is  a  peculiar  world  for  itself,  organized  by  its 
own  laws,  pervaded  by  one  mind ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  are 
able  to  rise  to  the  exalted  position  of  their  creative  mind,  that  we 
perceive  the  wonderful  harmony  with  which  all  these  different 
stars  combine  again  into  one  grand  universal  system.  Only  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  into  wliich 
Goethe  himself  seems  to  have  fallen,  of  supposing  that  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  a  work  of  art  could  have  for  its  suhject-matter 
wiy  particular  religious  dogma,  moral  law,  philosophical  concep- 
tion, or  even  a  mere  maxim  of  the  world  or  pohtical  principle. 
Goethe  tells  us,  that  through  the  whole  of  ^*  Coriolanus''  runs  "  the 
complaint  that  the  populace  refuse  to  recognise  the  precedence  of 
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their  betters ;  that  in  '  Julius  Caesar'  all  is  relative  to  the  con- 
ception that  the  nobles  see  unwillingly  the  supremacy  assumed 
by  one,  while  they  fondly  dream  that  they  can  still  act  in  com- 
mon ;  and  that  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra/  trumpet-tongued,  pro- 
claims the  incompatibility  of  business  and  pleasure/'  (Ibid.)  But 
if  such  be  really  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  above  poems,  then 
may  we  assert,  with  equal  justice,  Goethe  himself  sought  to  illus- 
trate, in  his  Tasso,  the  proverb  "Pride  must  have  a  fall/'  in 
Egmont,  that  other  adage,  "  Who  will  not  hear  must  feel/'  and  in 
Faust,  the  philosophical  common-place,  "  Man  is  a  finite  Umited 
being,  and  ought  to  be  conscious  of  such  his  nature."  But  the 
end  of  art — and  on  tliis  consideration  the  whole  question  hangs — 
is  far  higher  than  to  exhibit  such  so-called  truths,  which  indeed  in 
their  one-sidedness  and  exaggeration  are  notliing  less  than  errors. 
For  such  a  purpose  there  was  no  need  of  so  vast  an  expenditure  of 
means,  such  imutterable  labour  and  pains :  such  trite  morals  a 
child  might  learn  from  any  hornbook,  or  from  experience  in  his 
own  case  or  that  of  others.  Every  genuine  work  of  art  will  in 
its  details,  no  doubt,  instruct  and  quicken  the  mind,  enrich  it 
with  truths  of  experience,  with  knowledge  and  ideas  of  every 
kind;  but  the  special  is  not  the  end,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the 
subject-matter—the  ground  idea  of  a  work  of  art.  On  the  con- 
trary, art  must  exhibit  the  whole  of  life— universal  history,  in  short, 
in  its  essence  and  truth ;  the  whole  view  of  the  world  of  things, 
and  consequently  the  law  and  end  of  the  development  of  life  and 
mind,  must  throughout  be  exhibited  in  its  adequate  form.  But  the 
universal  view  of  the  world,  with  the  entire  fulness  of  its  subject- 
matter,  cannot  be  included  in  any  sinyle  piece  of  art;  in  its 
totality  it  can  only  be  exhibited  in  universal  histor)^,  which  is  the 
grandest  of  all  works  of  art.  In  order  to  admit  of  artistic  repre- 
sentation the  collective  subject-matter  must  allow  of  being  sepa- 
rately considered  in  its  organic  members.  Accordingly,  as  it 
presents  two  grand  aspects — the  comic  and  tragic — it  is  in  these 
that  it  must  first  of  all  be  exhibited.  But  the  very  idea  of  an  organic 
part  implies  that  the  whole  is  contained  and  perceptibly  present 
in  it.  The  whole  of  the  tragic  or  comic  view  of  things  must, 
therefore,   be    distinctly  present   in   every  tragedy  or   comedy; 
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but  as  a  single  drama  cannot  mirror  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  but  only  some  particular  episode  of  it,  some  unity — some 
intellectual  and  not  serious  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action,  the 
general  view  forms  at  most  the  intellectual  stage  on  which 
the  represented  action  is  to  move — the  soul  which  is  to  hold 
together  and  animate  the  body  of  the  drama.  As  it  is  common 
to  all  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  it  cannot  be  the  source  from 
which  the  several  pieces  derive  their  distinctive  characters. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Shak- 
speare^s  plays  respectively,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  each 
expresses  a  special  aspect  of  the  organic  totality  of  mind,  each 
of  them  exhibits  a  particular  modification  of  the  general  comic 
or  tragic  view  of  things  dependent  upon  the  special  conditions  of 
space  and  time,  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  accidental  circumstances 
and  relations  in  which  the  dramatic  persons  are  placed.  It  is  this 
alone  that  makes  the  groimd  idea  of  each  of  Shakspeare's  dramas 
such  as  we  have  described  it;  that  enables  it,  according  to  Goethe's 
observation,  to  furnish  a  central  point  to  which  the  world  and 
universe  admit  of  being  referred ;  it  is  only  because  it  contains 
within  itself  the  universality  of  all  relations  that  every  one  admits 
of  being  carried  back  to  it. 

The  attempt  to  give  a  proximate  determination  of  the  groimd 
idea  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  pieces  severally,  will  prove  at  best  but 
an  imperfect  essay.  Each  succeeding  age  will  discover  a  greater 
store  of  references  to  the  middle  point  of  the  whole,  even  because 
every  genuine  work  of  art  bears,  in  itself,  all  the  riches  of  life.  To 
give  them  all,  therefore,  cannot  be  my  design,  otherwise  I  must 
give  to  each  piece  a  volume.  And  on  this  consideration  I  must 
dispense  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  single  dramas.  All  that  1 
can  do  is  to  give  the  results  of  my  own  studies ;  that  is,  to  point 
out  the  leading  idea,  and  to  shew  generally  how  hx  it  has  deter- 
mined the  tone  and  colouring,  the  keeping  and  composition  of  the 
whole,  and  in  what  degree  the  choice  and  co-ordination  of  the  scverdl 
characters  appear  to  be  dependent  on  it.  To  trace  all  this  through 
minute  det^s,  and  scene  by  scene,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
own  discernment. 

For  the  reasons  abready  given,  I  shaD,  in  my  examination  of  the 
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8e?eral  Plays,  take  them  in  their  ideal  succession,  the  principle  of 
which  the  reader  will  readily  discover,  and  not  in  the  order  in 
which  I  believe  them  to  have  followed  each  other  in  point  of 
time.     I  begin  with 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

"The  ideal  picture,"  says  Schl^l,  "which  is  exliibited  in 
*  Bomeo  and  Juliet,'  is  a  glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  inexpres- 
sible feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul,  and  gives  to  it  its  highest 
sublimity,  and  which  elevates  even  sense  into  soul;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  melancholy  elegy  on  its  frailty,  by  reason  of  its 
own  nature  and  the  force  of  circumstance ; — at  once  the  deification 
and  burial  of  love."  That  the  leading  interest  of  this  drama  is 
centred  in  the  loves  of  Bomeo  and  JuHet,  is  clear  even  to  a  child. 
Still  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
piece  is  exhausted  in  the  deification  and  entombment  of  love,  and 
that  this  idea  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the  play.  On  the 
contrary,  Shakspeare  can  scarcely  have  designed  to  deify  love 
merely  as  an  inexpressible  feeling — an  intoxicating  passion.  That 
were,  indeed,  an  idolatry  of  which  art  could  never  be  guilty,  even 
though,  like  the  African  with  his  Fetish,  it  should  at  last  destroy 
its  idol  with  its  own  hand.  In  this  piece  love  is  undoubtedly 
r^arded  as  the  basis,  centre,  and  leading  principle  of  human  life ; 
that  is,  the  special  point  from  which,  subordinately  to  the  grand 
tragic  view  of  the  world,  human  life  is  here  contemplated  and 
portrayed.  Oh  love,  primarily  as  wedded  love,  is  marriage,  and 
therefore  the  family,  and  ultimately  the  state,  and  consequently 
the  improvement  and  development  of  human  life,  founded :  nay, 
the  love  of  God  for  man,  and  of  man  for  God,  is  the  grandest  and 
sublimest  object  in  existence.  In  love,  human  life  is  seized  in  its 
inmost  core  \  it  is  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  privilege  that  man 
enjoys,  and  a  deification  of  love,  consequently,  were  no  idolatry, 
so  long  as  it  should  be  apprehended  in  its  true  divinity;  for  God 
himself  is  even  love.     But  even  because  it  is  in  its  nature  thus 
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eminently  noble  and  sublime,  does  love  become,  so  soon  as  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  finiteness  of  passion  and  desire,  and  so  long 
as  it  remains  unpurified  from  eartlilj  dregs,  a  fatally  destructive 
force,  whose  triumphs  are  celebrated  amid  ruin  and  death.     It  is 
even  because  it  is  in  its  true  essence  of  a  celestial  origin,  that  it 
hurries  along,  with  demoniacal  and  irresistible  energy,  all  who 
misuse  its  godlike  gifts,  and  who,  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  self- 
forgetfulness,  la\'ish  all  the  riches  of  a  heavenly  endo^\^nent  on 
the  lowly  sphere  of  their  earthly  existence.  '  It  is  in  such  a 
light  that  Borneo  is  presented  to  us  at  the  verj^  opening  of  the 
piece.    The  faculty  of  loving,  which  pen^ades  his  whole  being,  and 
which  is  assigned  to  him  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  instead  of  being 
refined  and  spiritualised  by  its   sexual  object  and  passion,  be- 
comes merged  in   passionate    yearning  and  desir(\      He  thus 
becomes  the  slave  of  the  very  power  whose  master  he  ouglit  to  be. 
Accordingly,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  piece,  he  appears  carried 
away  by  it,  as  it  were,  by  some  malignant  and  irresistible  influence, 
and  hurried  along  at  its  caprice.      In  order  to  throw  out  this 
caprice  in  a  still  stronger  light,  Shakspeare  introduces  him  to  us 
in  a  dreamy  passion  for  llosaHne.     Involuntarily,  and,  as  it  were, 
mechanically,  is  he  precipitated,  out  of  his  fancy  for  Bosaline,  into 
the,  deeper  and  mightier  passion  for  Juliet.     Two  hearts,  made  for 
each  other,  combine  at  first  sight  into  indissoluble  unity ;    the 
force  of  nature,  being  allowed  free  course,  overcomes  at  once  all 
the  barriers  of  custom  and  circumstance.     As  the  Hghtning  has 
already  struck  before  a  man  can  say  it  lightens,  so  in  their  hearts 
a  blazing  flame  has  been  quickly  and  irresistibly  kindled,  m  hose 
destroying  might  both  feel  and  susi)ect  without  the  power  or  even 
the  wish  to  opix)se  it.     In  both  there  is  the  same  excess  of  in- 
flammable matter ;  even  Juliet  possesses  the  same  rich  abundance 
of  love — the  divine  gift  in  its  largest  measure ;  and  with  her,  too, 
the  mighty  waters  all  hurry  to  the  same  point,  and  thus,  instead 
of  diffusing  fertility  and  blessing,  they  do  but  rise  above  their  bed 
to  scatter  death  and  desolation  around.  Both  are  high-boni,  richly 
gifted,  and  noble  of  nature ;  both  have  earth  and  heaven  within 
their  bosoms ;  but  they  pervert  their  loveliest  and  noblest  gifts 
into  sin,  corruption,  and  evil  \   they  mar  their  tare  excellence  by 
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making  idols  of  each  other,  and  fanatically  sacrificing  all  things 
to  their  idolatry.^ 

•  This  passionatencss — this  fatal  vehemence  of  love — is  associated 
by  an  intrinsic  necessity  with  a  hate  as  vehement,  as  passionate, 
and  as  fatal.  Rightly,  therefore,  does  Shakspeare  abstain  from 
giving  even  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  cause  and  occasion  of 
the  fearful  feud  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets ;  he  who, 
when  occasion  requires,  shews  such  fine  tact  and  judgment  in 
giving  the  motive  of  every  important  movement  in  the  dramatic 
action,  leaves  this  leading  spring  of  the  whole  tragical  develop- 
ment in  complete  enigmatical  obscurity.  Yet  it  is  out  of  the  very 
midst  of  the  deadly  enmity  of  their  parents  that  the  fatal  love  of 
the  children  springs  up :  that  which  there  is  hatred  in  its  utmost 
degree,  is  here  transformed  into  its  direct  opposite.  The  extremes 
meet  not  by  accident,  but  by  internal  necessity.  The  faults  and 
transgressions  of  the  parents  are  punished  in  the  persons  of  their 
children,  and  through  them  the  parents  themselves.f  For  the 
destroying  energy  which  characterised  their  hatred,  and  out  of 
which  love  had  sprung  up,  in  spite  of  the  paradox,  continues  still 
with  the  love ; — ^nay,  in  the  vehemence  of  passion,  the  two  merge 
into  one.  Throughout  there  reigns  a  strong  internal  necessity,  of 
wliich  the  seed  lies  in  human  nature  itself,  and  to  wliich  man 
becomes  a  slave  the  very  moment  he  abandons  his  self-control. 

*  Rom.  Thou  chid'st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 
Fri.     For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Act  II.  Scene  3. 
Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven  and  earth, 
Since  birth  and  heaven  and  earth  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once ;  which  thou  at  once  would'st  lose. 
Fye  !  fye !  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit ; 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all, 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  sense  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 

Act  III.  Scene  3. 

t  Capulet !  Montague  ! 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love ! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords,  too 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen. — AH  are  punished. 

Act  V.  Scene  3. 
N 
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Out  of  the  intrinsic  necessary  contrariety  of  the  hatred  of  the 
two  great  families,  and  the  love  of  their  last  descendants — from 
this  groundwork  of  the  whole  action,  the  composition  of  the  drama 
rises  naturally.  The  first  five  scenes,  while  they  elucidate  and 
build  up  this  foundation,  serve  at  the  same  time  to  sift  and  sepa- 
rate the  principal  elements ;  in  Shakspeare^s  usual  manner,  certain 
distinct  groups  detach  and  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
respective  importance.  In  the  centre  stand  Bomeo  and  Juliet 
with  their  love,  and  beside  them,  aiding  and  abetting  it.  Father 
Laurence  and  the  Nurse :  on  one  side,  the  Montagues  with  their 
followers,  with  Mercutio  and  Benvolio ;  on  the  other,  the  ruder 
quarrelsomeness  of  the  Capulets,  with  Tybalt  and  the  Count  Paris. 
After  these,  but  far  in  the  background,  appears  the  Prince  as 
representative  of  the  objective  dignity  of  law  and  morality,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  general  body — the  state — against  the  in- 
jurious violence  of  its  members.  These  groups  move  at  first 
hostilely  against  each  other,  then  come  alternately  forward,  and  so, 
entirely  of  themselves,  and  taken  up  exclusively  with  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  personal  interests,  thus  carry  forward  the  action  to  its 
catastrophe,  and  develope  the  idea  on  which  the  whole  is  based. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  Prince  in  his  poUtical  power, 
Shakspeare  gives  a  public  interest  to  the  private  history  of  the 
lovers.  A  whole  community  is  represented  in  a  state  of  ardent 
excitement,  by  which  the  public  good  is  endangered :  the  Prince 
intercedes  between  the  two  contending  parties,  and  thus,  what  in 
other  respects  was  a  private  concern,  becomes  a  matter  of  pubhc 
and  political  importance,  affecting  the  whole  constitution  of  society 
and  the  common  good.  It  was  only  in  such  a  state  of  universal 
excitement  that  such  violent  passions  could  arise  and  display  them- 
selves in  individual  minds.  Since  the  special  is  ever  conditioned  by 
the  general,  as  the  latter  is  by  the  former,  the  story  of  the  lovers 
did  not  admit  of  being  isolated,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
delineate,  in  their  more  general  features  at  least,  the  character  of  the 
age,  the  condition  of  the  community,  and  the  prevalent  sentiments 
of  the  people.  By  this  means  the  lesson  of  catholic  applica- 
tion, and  fraught  with  deep  wisdom,  which  is  implied  in  the  ideal 
groundwork  of  the  fable,  is  externally  projected.  The  misery  into 
which  men  rush  with  blind  and  headlong  heedlessness,  involves 
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the  ruin  of  whole  families,  and  the  sins  and  follies  of  these,  again, 
bring  about  the  corruption  and  overthrow  of  states.  We  have 
thus  exhibited  an  unbroken  chain  of  causes,  of  action  and  reaction, 
presenting  human  nature  and  its  history  as  one  Uving  organisation, 
in  which  all  its  several  members  are  inseparably  linked.  The 
history  of  individuals  becomes,  in  short*  a  type  of  the  history  of 
nations ;  the  same  motives,  the  same  influences,  and  the  same  laws 
prevail  equally  in  both. 

Tragedy  being  the  immediate  exhibition  of  the  history  of  the 
world  in  its  reality  and  truth,  that  which  in  Comedy  is  made  to 
appear  the  play  of  chance  and  mistake,  or  of  individual  caprice, 
and  as  such  having  its  end  in  itself,  is  manifested  in  Tragedy  as  a 
law  of  intrinsic  necessity.  This  is  conspicuously  shown  in  the 
leading  impulses  of  the  dramatic  action.  It  is  no  mere  accident 
that  Tybalt  kills  Mercutio,  and  falls  himself  by  the  hand  of  Bomeo, 
but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  reigning  feuds.  This  con- 
sideration alone  suggests  the  dramatic  propriety  of  the  characters 
of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt :  the  former,  with  the  pure  light  hearted- 
ness  and  cheerful  contempt  of  life  with  which  he  holds  up  the 
mirror  of  irony  before  the  wild  earnestness  of  the  universally 
reigning  passion,  and  reflects  the  nothingness  both  of  it  and  all 
earthly  things:  and  Tybalt,  with  the  blind  sullen  zeal  of  his 
savage  disposition^-both  are  active  representatives  of  that  spirit  of 
party  hate  which,  wherever  it  springs  up,  inevitably  terminates  in 
violence  and  death.  The  prudent  Benvolio  attempts  in  vain  to 
quench  the  heat  of  strife;  he  too  is  necessary  even  to  prove  that 
it  is  unquenchable,  while  the  old  men,  the  Montague  and  the 
Capulet,  the  original  causes  of  the  dissension,  are  on  the  scene  for 
no  other  end  than  to  suffer  and  to  reap  the  bloody  harvest  which 
they  had  sown.  Further,  it  is  no  mere  chance  that  Bomeo  remains 
in  his  mistaken  belief  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  or  that  the  latter 
does  not  come  to  herself  a  few  moments  earUer,  and  before  Bomeo 
has  drank  off  the  poison :  the  innocent  device  of  Friar  Laurence — ^the 
fruit  at  once  of  solitary  musing,  and  of  ignorance  of  the  world — 
cannot,  amid  the  tearing  torrent  of  passion,  strike  root  in  the  volcanic 
soil,  where  so  many  heterogeneous  elements  are  crowded  together 
in  mutual  coUision.  As  Bomeo  replies  to  the  solaces  of  philosophy 
by  attempting  suicide,  and  rejects  all  the  counsels  of  reflection  and 
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deliberation,  the  remedies  suggested  by  calm  and  deliberate  wisdom 
are  unable  to  save  liim, — all  external  means  must  of  necessity  fail. 
Even  the  sudden  freak  of  Borneo  and  his  friends  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  Capulets — that  first  spring  of  the  tragical  incidents 
which  followed  so  tliickly — is  divested  of  its  seeming  arbitrary 
character  of  hazard  and  caprice.  Profoundly  does  the  poet  remind 
us,  by  the  mouth  of  the  witty  Mercutio,  of  the  mysterious  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  the  past  and  the  future,  wliich  so  often 
reveals  itself  in  dreams.  Deterred  by  a  vision  of  the  night,  Komeo 
yields  to  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  reluctantly,  and  almost  in- 
voluntarily. ^^  His  heart  beats,''  and  yet  he  yields,  impelled  as  it 
were  by  some  internal  necessity.  And  tliis  necessity,  what  else  is 
it  than  the  mysterious,  but  nevertheless  certain  and  indispensable 
connexion  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  world — the  secret  and 
yet  manifest  inter-action  between  a  man's  character  and  his  fortunes, 
through  which  the  most  delicate  traits  of  his  mental  constitution 
have  their  correspondent  antitype  in  outward  circmnstance,  and  in 
obedience  to  which,  in  the  present  case,  that  supernatural  energy 
of  love  into  which  Eomeo's  jjassionate  susceptibility  precipitates 
him,  is  so  promptly  seconded  by  the  external  occasion? 

As  concenis  the  cliaracters,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  both  in 
conception  and  in  keeping  they  agree  throughout  with  tliis  law  of 
tragic  necessity.  As  it  is  not  my  design  particularly  to  dwell  upon 
Shakspearejs  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character,  w^liich  is  so 
easy  of  appreciation,  and  on  which,  besides,  so  much  has  been 
already  written,  I  shall  content  myself  with  briefly  defending  him 
against  some  groundless  censures  wliich  concern  not  so  much  his 
skill  in  poetry,  as  the  original  choice  of  his  characters.  Especial 
oflence  has  been  taken  at  tliat  of  the  Nurse,  with  her  double-mean- 
ing stories  and  language,  her  fondness  for  match-making,  her 
fickleness,  and  its  entire  want  of  tragic  propriety.  Of  the  import 
of  the  comic  in  this  character  I  have  already  spoken.  Schlegel 
too,  (in  his  Characterisation  and  Critiques),  has  already  made  many 
excellent  observations  '\\\  defence  of  the  poet,  wliich,  however,  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  hit  exactly  the  right  point.  At  least  they  do 
not  meet  the  question,  why  this  character,  whose  verisimiUtude 
and  truth  of  nature  are  imdeniable,  is  sketched  in  this  particular 
light,  and  none  other.     In  my  judgment,  indeed,  this  very  picture 
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appears  to  exhibit  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  all  Shakspeare's 
wonderful  tact  in  furnishing  an  adequate  ground  and  motive  for 
every  trait  of  character,  and  every  incident  of  the  plot.  Tlie 
lascivionsness,  the  delight  in  match-making,  the  eagerness  to  let 
her  nursling  tiiste  as  early  as  possible  the  joys  of  love,  the  wanton- 
ness, wliich  mark  the  chara<?ter  of  the  nurse — who  takes  a  mother's 
])lace  with  Juliet^  and  who  has  been  the  constant  companion  and 
associate  of  her  virgin  years — must  naturally  have  exercised  a  great 
inifluence  on  the  education  and  disposition  of  her  charge,  and 
partly  at  least  account  for  tlie  yielding  passion  and  desire  which 
surrendered  the  scarcely  mature  maiden — to  the  suppression  of  all 
maidenly  alanns — so  promptly  and  unresistingly  into  the  arms  of 
her  ardent  lover.  Of  this,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt.  Tlie 
character  of  the  nurse,  while  it  casts  a  silent  reproach  upon  the 
mother  of  Juliet,  seems  at  the  same  time  to  convey  an  allusion  to 
the  intrinsic  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  disposition  of 
an  individual  and  his  circumstances  and  associates.  Another  objec- 
tion, that  the  culpable  compKance  of  Friar  Laurence  with  the  wishes 
of  the  lovers  is  without  motive,  unnatural  and  inconsistent,  appears 
to  be  equally  groundless.  Would  the  refusal  of  the  Friar  have 
availed  to  change  or  better  their  fates  ?  Would  it  liave  been  able 
to  keep  the  swelling  torrent  within  its  bed  ?  Or  rather,  would  not 
the  blind  passion  of  the  lovers  have  seized  by  a  less  legitimate 
method  what  was  lawfully  denied  them?  Laurence  liimself  is 
sketched  in  the  very  character  of  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages; 
with  Ids  contemplative  meditations,  he  sought  to  combine  a  cer- 
tain active  part  in  the  business  of  the  world,  as  we  see  from  his 
practice  of  the  healing  art ;  like  most  of  his  brethren,  he  evinces  a 
disposition  to  keep  his  hands  in  the  j)lay  of  those  mundane  events 
from  which  he  had  retired ;  he  cannot  resist  the  idea,  that  by  the 
imion  of  the  lovers  he  may  perhaps  succeed  in  the  great  work  of 
reuniting  the  hostile  houses.  Under  this  feeling,  he  enters  at  once 
into  all  Romeo^s  plans  and  wishes,  and  having  once  taken  the  first 
step,  he  cannot  help  but  go  on ;  his  own  interest  requires  that  he 
should  induce  Juliet  to  adopt  liis  desperate  counsels.  How  beau- 
tifully in  his  proceedings,  and  the  results  to  which  they  lead,  have 
we  mirrored  before  us  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  influence  exter- 
nally the  destinies  of  individuals,  and  how  greatly,  as  already 
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shewn,  is  the  instructive  basis  of  the  piece  enriched  thereby  with 
a  new,  sublime,  and  necessary  idea.  But  further,  it  has  been 
asked  :  what  reason  is  there  for,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of,  Paris 
and  his  suit,  and  especially  what  necessity  is  there  for  his  duel 
with  Bomeo  at  the  dose  ?  The  death  of  the  Count  by  the  hand  of 
Bomeo  is,  it  is  urged,  manifestly  superfluous  and  unmeaning :  it 
does  not  serve  to  throw  any  further  or  clearer  light  on  the  chief 
character,  which  it  ought  to  be  the  single  end  of  all  the  incidents 
of  the  piece  to  unfold.  But  the  death  of  the  cahn,  cold,  and 
prosaic  Count  has  its  special  justification  in  the  mean,  stupid,  and 
heartless  sentiments  which  he  entertains  of  love,  thinking  to  bargain 
with  the  parents  for  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  daughter,  whose 
heart  he  does  not  seek  to  gain,  but  claims  it  as  due  to  his  rank  and 
dignity,  but  unproved  virtue.  This  presumption  is  avenged  by  the 
heavenly  majesty  of  love,  and  Paris,  with  his  mode  of  courtship,  is 
necessary  to  furnish  a  constitutional  foil  to  the  passionateness  of 
Bomeo  and  Juliet,  and  to  show  how  both  extremes  are  equally 
false,  and  necessarily  terminate  in  ruin  and  death,  and  consequently 
to  elucidate  the  genuine  truth  which  lies  midway  between  the  two. 
But  further,  there  is  a  general  reason  for  the  death  of  Paris,  in  that 
universal  necessity  which  irresistibly  hurries  to  death  and  destruc- 
tion all  who  thrust  themselves  within  the  range  of  a  mighty  destiny 
once  formed  and  set  in  motion.  Even  here,  again,  there  glimmers 
forth  the  truly  philosophical  idea  of  man's  dependence  upon  liis 
fellow  man,  and  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  their  several  fortunes 
and  characters,  as  being  at  once  intrinsic,  orgajiic,  and  deeply  based 
in  human  nature  itself. 

Lastly,  certain  wise  heads  have  pretended  to  discover  faults  of 
all  kinds  in  the  structure  of  the  piece.  Content  with  appealing 
generally  on  this  head  to  Schlegers  defence  of  our  author,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  single  point.  Shakspeare,  it  is  asserted,  has 
grievously  offended  against  the  rules  of  dramatic  art,  by  not  con- 
cluding the  play  with  the  death  of  the  lovers,  but  appending  a 
scene  of  investigation  and  inquiry,  which  is  not  only  superfluous 
but  weakens  the  dramatic  impression.  But,  in  sober  earnest,  how 
dull  and  prosaic  must  that  mind  be  that  fails  to  discern  and  feel 
the  sublime  beauty  and  deep  significance  of  the  closing  scene !  Is 
the  scene,  in  short,  such  as  it  is  pretended  ?     Or,  is  it  the  sole 
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end  of  tragedy  to  ruffle  the  nerves  of  the  spectators  from  their 
ordinary  torpidity  by  a  series  of  horrors  and  murders  ?  Was  not 
the  violent  death  of  the  loveUest  and  noblest  beings  of  this  earth 
revolting  to  human  sensibihty^  and  needed  it  not  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  soothing  whisper  of  deep  and  blissful  consolation  ?  And 
this  sweet  solace,  wliich  is  essential  to  true  tragedy,  as  exhibiting 
the  desired  purification  of  humanity,  and  therefore  its  veritable 
reahty,  its  eternal  and  infinite  vitaUty,  sounds  forth  in  this 
closing  scene  with  the  soft  harmony  of  a  quiet  thoughtful  sadness 
which  knows  no  bitterness.  The  lovers  have  indeed  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  their  misuse  and  reckless  squandering  of  their  divine 
endowments;  whatever  there  was  of  earth  and  passion  in  their 
love  has  been  purified,  atoned  for,  and  exalted  by  death ;  it  rises 
from  the  tomb  pure  and  golden  like  the  Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  to 
diffuse  a  lasting  blessing  on  the  scene  of  its  brief  earthly  exist- 
ence. Thus  reficned  and  elevated  by  suffering,  it  triumphs  over 
the  grim  spirit  of  party  and  hatred,  which,  so  long  as  it  too 
belonged  to  the  terrestrial  and  transitory,  had  opposed  it  irrecon- 
cileably  and  invincibly.  At  the  tomb  of  the  lovers,  the  deep-rooted 
hostility  of  the  two  noble  houses  is  dissolved  into  love,  and  the 
tale  of  death  of  the  best  and  fairest  creatures  of  earth  is  appro- 
priately closed  with  this  beautiful  funeral  elegy,  which  is  as  sooth- 
ing as  it  is  deeply  moving. 

OTHELLO. 

Othello  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  fearful  of  all  Shak- 
peare^s  tragedies,  but  truly  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek — Btivdraoy, 
My  sympathies  are  as  much  repelled  as  attracted  by  it.  The 
emotions  it  excites  resemble  those  with  which  we  regard  the 
men  who,  while  they  irresistibly  attract  us  by  the  powers  and 
splendour  of  their  genius,  aUenate  us  no  less  forcibly  by  their 
character  and  disposition.  As  often  as  I  read  it  a  ferment  of 
conflicting  thoughts  and  feelings  takes  possession  of  my  mind,  and 
it  is  only  slowly  that  this  deep  commotion  gives  place  to  that 
soothing  and  calm  elevation,  which,  in  all  the  other  tragedies  of 
our  author,   so  quickly  succeeds  the  more  painful  impression 
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The  cause  of  this  I  take  to  be,  the  gri(»f  and  bittenicss  of 
the  immediate  impression  which  is  left  upon  the  mind,  by  th(» 
death  of  the  loveliest  and  noblest  of  human  beings,  and  pre- 
dominates over  the  brighter  and  more  che(»ring  hopes  which, 
nevertheless,  are  an  essential  element  of  the  tragical.  The  sharj)cst 
contrarieties  are  united  in  this  piece  :  the  most  high-minded  open- 
ness and  honesty  of  sentiment,  the  most  confiding  love  and  in- 
nocence, fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  meanest  artifice  and  depnivity; 
magnanimity  and  strength  of  mind,  noble  maidine^s,  and  achieve- 
ments, whose  fitting  place  is  in  the  historj'  of  the  world,  are 
through  blind  passionateness  "  eimieshed"  in  the  slight  toils  of  a 
low  cunning  and  a  vulgar  desire  of  revenge,  associated  with  a 
devilish,  and,  in  its  fatal  consequences,  fearful  selfishness.  Tliough 
of  all  who  are  involved  in  the  tragic  catastrophe  not  one  is  tot^dly 
blameless,  yet  the  penalty  of  their  faults  appears  harsh,  not  to  say 
cruel : — Desdemona's  death  alone  fills  us  with  horror.  All  this 
jarring  dissonance  does  not,  as  in  "  Eomeo  imd  Juliet,^^  pass  otl* 
at  once  into  a  soothing  sweet  sounding  accord ;  but  wc  must  look 
to  reflection,  and  a  combined  considemtion  of  all  the  sevend  con- 
stituents of  the  ground  idea,  for  solace  and  comfort.  If  this  be 
the  case,  if  my  feelings  have  not  dec^*ived  me,  we  must,  on  this 
account,  ascribe  to  Othello  a  want  of  tragic  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness, which,  as  compared  with  tlie  other  tragedies  of  Sluik- 
speare,  must  throw  into  the  background  a  drama  whicli,  on 
account  of  its  undeniable  excellency  of  constniction  and  well- 
motived  action,  the  EngUsh  nation  has  ever  regarded  as  the  mas- 
terpiece of  our  poet.  Neverthelei<s,  to  remove  the  painfulne^s  of 
the  immechate  impression,  nothing  more  is  wanting,  as  has  been 
already  said,  than  a  closer  consideration  of  the  ground  idea  of  the 
whole.  It  is  manifestly  love — the  noblest  and  highest  emotion  of 
the  hiunan  mind,  and  a  truly  divine  gift — that  is  here  again  taken 
as  the  basis  and  centre  of  man^s  feelings  and  actions.  Still  we 
do  not  meet  \iith  it  exactly  on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which 
we  contemplated  it  in  "  Romeo  and  Juhet.'^  Here  it  is  not  the 
j^lowing  morning  tints  of  youthful  love,  nor  the  virgin  flame  of 
the  maiden's  full  dreaming  heart;  the  sun  has  now  reached  his 
meridian  altitude;  it  is  wedded  love — love  of  tlie  maittre  mauy 
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who  has  been  tried  in  the  storms  of  life,  and  the  heartfelt  devotion 
of  an  accomplinhed  woman,  irresistibly  attracted  not  by  the  false 
tinsel  of  youthful  beauty  and  lovehness,  but  by  the  sterling 
gold  of  manly  deeds  and  virtue.  We  might  almost  say,  that 
marriage  itself,  so  far  as  it  has  its  principle  and  idea  in  such  a 
love,  is  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Wedlock,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
chief  element  and  a  leading  motive  in  the  social  development  of 
the  human  race,  is  the  position  of  life  from  which  the  poet  has  sur- 
veyed the  horizon  of  the  tragic  view  of  the  world  and  pro\'idencc. 
On  this  account  it  is  not  love  alone  that  is  here  presented  to  us, 
as  is  the  case  in  "  Komeo  and  Juliet,''  where  it  has  no  other  ac- 
companiment but  a  hatred,  which,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  is  inse- 
parable from  its  very  passionateness ;  but  in  ^^Othello"  love  stands 
in  organic  and  indissoluble  communion,  both  ^ith  conjugal  fide- 
lity and  duty,  and  with  honour,  that  indispensable  attribute  of 
man's  life  and  activity.  So  much  zeal  has  been  shewn  upon  reli- 
gious and  moral,  as  well  as  philosophical  considerations,  against 
the  so-called  phantom  of  honour,  that  we  might  ahnost  suppose 
that  the  spectre  had  long  since  vanished  before  sucli  earnest  con- 
jurations. Nevertheless,  the  traces  of  its  unhealthy  influence  are 
daily  discernible.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  hateful  and  monstrous  thing  into  which  honour,  no 
doubt,  is,  for  the  most  part  perverted,  has  yet  for  its  ground  a 
real  principle,  and  a  justification  not  easily  to  be  reasoned  away. 
And  so  it  is  in  fact.  Honour,  in  its  true  import,  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  man's  activity ;  he  ought  and  must  act  in  and  for 
the  world,  in  which  his  natural  vocation  and  divine  destination 
lies.  But  the  inmost  nerves  of  liis  historical  activity  are  weakened, 
when  they  are  not  accompanied  by  an  outward  manifestation  of 
the  world's  esteem.  Honour  is  the  indispensable  bond  between  a 
man's  enterprise,  and  the  sphere  on  which  he  exerts  it.  And  this 
is  the  true  justification  of  honour:  in  itself,  indeed,  it  has  no 
vahdity,  but  derives  its  right  from  a  higher  principle  of  true 
morality,  which  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  world,  and  stands 
in  immediate  reference  to  God  alone.  If  honour  be  torn  from  its 
true  root  and  soil — that  morality  in  comparison  with  which  the 
world  and  all  its  pursuits  are  at  best  of  relative  importance,  and  by 
themselves  are  absolutely  wortldess — if  it  be  viewed  exclusively  in 
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its  relation  to  this  finite  earthly  esistimce,  then,  hq  douhtj  it  he- 
comes  u  mere  spectral  phantoiUj  aiid  whattjvir  there  is  m  it  af 
grandeur  and  might,  once  separated  from  its  godlike  origiJij  re- 
bounds with  demouiucal  force  upon  its  possessors. 

TIiws  it  happens  with  "  Othello."  It  is  evidently  an  infelicitous 
idta  of  Scldcgel*s^  in  which,  however,  Horn  and  others  have  cou- 
curredj  that  led  him  to  see  in  tliis  cliaracter  merely  the  AV_i^rOj  whose 
tmimal  nature,  tamed  apparently  by  mildiT  and  nobler  institutions, 
when  once  e^&cited  by  the  poison  of  jeaJonsy^  instautaneoualy 
throws  off  all  ita  acquired  and  hubituuted  virtues,  and  gives  the 
victory  to  the  savage  over  the  civilized  man*  If  the  ci^^e  were 
really  so,  where  then  would  be  the  tragic  imix^rt  of  the  drama? 
Could  it  be  cfdled  tragic  for  the  negro  to  continue  a  negro^ — de- 
graded, repelled,  and  rejected,  even  by  God,  simply  because  he  is 
not  a  wldte  man?  On  the  contrary,  the  true  tragic  effect  could 
not  consist  with  a  system  of  fatalism^  which  subverts  at  once  all 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  maJces  man  dependent,  not  on  Ood^s 
free  grace,  but  on  a  blind  phys^ical  necessity.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  pure  revolting  bhusphemy,  and  consequently  so  unsuitable 
to  true  poetry,  that  within  such  a  view  of  providence  no  piniicai 
idea  woidd  be  posdble.  If,  then,  it  be  from  no  real  elevation  and 
genuine  greatness  of  soul,  but  rather  from  a  seem  in  ff  grandeur, 
and  from  the  fijmtwtis  tinsel  splendour  of  a  piated  virtue,  that 
OtheUo  falls  into  the  lowness  and  darkness  of  a  nature  really 
more  hrutiil  than  hum^  then,  in  the  place  of  a  profound  tragic 
idea,  we  have  nothing  left  but  the  trite  moral:  "M  is  not 
gold  that  gbtters,"  Tlie  whole  drama  will  be  out  of  joint: 
Desdemona  would  siuk  from  her  lofty  m\A  beautiful  womanhood 
into  the  class  of  onlinary  unripe  girls,  whose  heart  is  deceived 
by  outward  show,  and  her  love  could  not  liave  hail  \i^  root 
in  the  inmost  being  of  Othello.  In  such  a  case  the  Moor's 
African  savageness  must  have  repelled  sJl  affecrtion,  or  froip 
the  first  have  barred  against  him  all  access  to  her  heart ;  and 
histly,  I  ago  would  have  been  justified  in  tearing  fix>m  Othello's 
seeming  virtue  its  pompous  mtisk;  the  senate  of  Tenice,  and 
Cassio,  and  all^  must  have  btxin  in  their  veneration  for  Othello 
the  veriest  and  blindest  of  fools, 

Schlegel  allowed  himself,  pexhaps,  to  be  misled  into  thi*  nus- 
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conception  in  order  to  justify  the  pretended  mistake  of  Shakspeare 
in  making  a  Negro  of  a  Moor.  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  any  mistake  or  misunderstanding  of  the  sort.  Shakspeare  knew 
well  enough  that  a  Moor  and  a  Negro  are  two  different  things.  It 
was  from  very  different  but  for  just  reasons  that  he  has  made  a 
Negro  of  Othello.  For  in  the  first  place  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that 
Othello,  as  painted  by  Shakspeare,  is  truly  the  noble  excellent 
character  he  seems,  and  not  one  of  mere  conventional  virtues. 
This  view  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  a  number  of  separate  passages, 
but  also  by  the  general  cast  and  the  groimd  idea  of  the  entire  piece. 
From  such  a  charge  of  a  repressed  but  still  unconquered  savageness 
and  fury,  he  is  at  once  acquitted  by  the  speech  of  lago.  (Act  3., 
scene  4.) 

"  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  leen  the  cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  hU  ranks  into  the  air, 
And,  like  the  Devil,  from  hia  very  arm 
Puft  his  own  brother  ;  and  can  he  be  angry  P 
Something  of  moment,  then, — I  will  go  meet  him. 
There's  matter  in't,  indeed,  if  he  be  angry." 

To  this  truly  high  degree  of  manly  energy  and  virtue,  Othello 
is  raised  by  Shakspeare,  as  it  were  by  a  vigorous  cast,  and  this 
greatness  of  soul  is  further  exalted  in  an  eminent  de^ee,  by  the 
conception  that  he  had  to  conquer,  not  merely  the  ordinary  weak- 
ness and  sinfulness  of  humanity,  but  also  the  savage  violence  of  his 
African  nature.  Othello's  fall,  in  truth,  becomes  the  more  deeply 
tragic  and  affecting,  the  higher  his  mental  and  moral  strength  is 
represented.  And  it  is  this  same  consideration,  abo,  that  first  en- 
ables us  to  appreciate  duly  the  true  worth  and  profound  signifi- 
cance of  Desdemona's  character;  her  matured  affection,  her  wifely, 
more  than  virgin  love,  is  shaded  off  distinctly  jfrom  the  youthfiil 
and  glowing  passionateness  of  Juliet,  by  the  good  sense  with  which, 
breaking  through  the  outward  shell,  undismayed  by  Othello's  ex- 
ternal ugliness  and  negro  repulsiveness,  she  surrenders  her  affection 
to  the  true  intrinsic  substance,  the  sterling  worth  and  excellency 
of  the  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  do  for  her  to  appear 
entirely  blameless  in  her  hard  fate ;  the  tragic  catastrophe  could 
not  come  upon  her  wholly  undeserved  and  arbitrarily,  vrithout  doing 
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violence  to  the  nature  of  Tragedy,  and  casting  a  doubt  upon  the 
justice  of  Providence.  Besides  many  Uttk^  faults  of  iuii)rudcnce, 
her  chief  transgression  is  the  deceiving  of  her  noble  and  iiiroction- 
ate  father,  and  her  disobedience  in  uniting  herself  without  liis  con- 
sent with  the  husband  of  her  own  choice.  Indeed,  lago's  whole  plan, 
as  he  himstJf  often  expressly  asserts,  is  grounded  i)artly  on  the  sad 
experience  thiit  such  a  disproportion  between  the  outwiu-d  grace  and 
the  inward  worth  must,  in  time,  necessarily  tend  to  loosen  the  mar- 
riage knot ;  and  partly  on  the  presuuii)tion  that  Othello  himself, 
on  this  very  ground,  would  be  only  the  more  disposed  to  hai-bour 
suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  his  wife.  Thus,  we  see,  the  conception 
of  Othello's  negro  origin  is  so  profoundly  and  intentionally  inter- 
woven with  the  leatling  spring  of  the  whole  tragic  development, 
that  the  true  critic  is  forced  to  recognise  in  what  has  been  called  a 
mistake,  nothing  less  than  the  most  profound  and  artistic  wisdom. 
The  high-minded,  noble,  heroic  OtheUo — he  who  has  so  com- 
pletely overcome  his  natiu*e  and  the  stain  of  his  birth — does  not 
relax  his  moral  lirmness  until  all  faith  in  human  worth  and  virtue 
lias  been  wrung  from  liim  by  a  devilish  cuiming,  which,  in  s])ite 
of  all  its  Uttlenes.s,  is  yet  most  subtilly  devised,  and,  as  he  be- 
lieves, his  second  self — this  model  of  fair  womanhood — has  become 
untrue.  It  is  only  when  \rith  such  affliction  h(»  has  lost  his  true 
self,  that  his  ])assion  breaks  out  beyond  controul,  and  that  he 
breathes  death  and  anniliilation  against  himself  and  the  whole 
wortldess  race  of  man.  Othello  in  Ids  imnost  soul  is  by  no  means 
jealous ;  tliis  low  passion,  whatever  lago  may  pretend,  is  altogether 
foreign  to  his  nature.  A  man  is  not,  properly  speakhig,  jetdous 
who  has  good  cause  for  jealousy.  And  in  the  same  manner  the 
desire  of  revenge  seizes  his  mind  but  transiently ;  it  springs  uj)  and 
passes  away  with  the  first  burst  of  ])assion.  For  revenge  seeks 
but  to  heap  miser}'  and  niin  on  the  hated  head ;  but  how  touch- 
ingly  does  Othello  urge  Desdemona,  before  her  death,  to  confess 
and  repent,  that  her  soul  may  be  saved  from  eternal  danuiation ! 
Anger,  jetdousy,  and  revenge,  are  but  the  mojneiitary  phases  under 
which  love  and  honour,  the  ruling  emotions  of  his  soul,  exhibit 
themselves  as  deei)ly  wounded  and  violated,  and  consecjuently  con- 
tendnig  with  each  other  in  the  annihilating  struggle  of  contlicting 
])assions.    W liat  he  says  of  himself  when  meditat  ing  self-destruction 
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is  strictly  true ;  he  is  "  an  honourable  murderer,  who  has  done 
notliing  out  of  hate,  but  all  for  honour/'  Wlien  the  supposed  infi- 
dc^lity  of  liis  wife,  and  the  treachery  of  his  friend  Cassio,  have 
robbed  him  of  love,  and  whatever  else  in  life  is  dear  to  him,  and  his 
mind,  deprived  of  its  sole  stay,  reels  and  totters  and  is  near  to 
shipwreck,  then  he  clings  convulsively  with  aU  Ids  might  to  the 
other  and  only  tie  that  still  remains  to  him — honour.  His  honour, 
at  least,  he  will  preserve.  But  liis  soul,  once  out  of  tune,  is  unable 
to  resume  its  self-possession;  in  passionate  blindness  he  deems 
tlie  deaths  of  Cassio  and  Desdemona  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  his  honour.  Thus  does  he  ruin  what  he  "^dslies  to  save.  When 
his  own  guiltiness  has  broken  asunder  the  only  two  ties  wluch  had 
attached  him  to  existence,  death  alone  remains  for  him. 

Othello,  like  Romeo,  misemploys  his  divine  gifts;  forgetting  their 
true  destination,  he  devotes  them  and  himself  to  this  earthly  life. 
By  its  own  weakness,  its  worldliness  and  finiteness  of  view,  the 
great,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful,  sinks  to  the  earth ;  in  the  hard 
trial  it  could  not  hold  its  ground,  and  falling,  dashed  into  pieces 
the  rich  casket  which  contained  it.  As  in  the  former  piece  it  was 
youtliful  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  so  in  the  latter  it  is  ripe  manly 
love,  with  wedded  truth,  its  inseparable  companion  —  honour, 
that  is  represented  as  the  most  intimato  tie  of  human  existence. 
But  even  this  bond,  this  necessary  tie  of  society  and  progress, 
breaks  into  pieces,  powerless  and  imsupported,  so  soon  as  it 
looks  upon  this  earth  alone  as  its  abiding  stay,  and  not  as  a 
passing  moment  of  the  eternal  life  of  humanity. 

All  that  lias  been  falsely  said  of  Othello,  applies  only  to  his 
manifest  opposite,  lago.  He  is  the  wliitewashed,  hypocritical  power 
of  evil — his  is  a  selfish,  half-animal  nature,  wluch  is  unable  to 
control  its  desires  and  passions  simply  because  it  has  never  made 
the  attempt.  The  mere  semblance  of  \irtue  easily  deceives  the 
open  unsuspecting  Othello-.  He,  indeed,  is  the  prey  of  a  vidgar 
jealousy  :  he  hates  Otliello,  because  he  believes  him,  on  no  other 
ground  than  his  o\^ii  unreasonable  suspicions,  guilty  of  adultery 
with  his  wife  Emilia.  With  lago,  honour,  even  in  its  worldly 
acceptation,  is  a  mere  pretence.  Honour,  M-ith  him,  means 
nothing  but  external  influence  and  reputation — it  matters  not  how 
acquired.     In  this  sense,  too,  he  is  jealous ;  for  he  hmits  Othello 
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sod  Oassio  into  his  toils  simply  because  the  former  lias  preferred  the 
latter  to  himself.  These  are  the  motives  of  all  his  conduct,  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  tragic  plot.  Even  as  the  mere 
organic  opposite  to  Othello,  this  character  was  indispensable  to  the 
whole  piece.  But  still  more  so  on  account  of  his  marriage  Aiith 
Emilia,  Desdemona^s  attendant,  which  again  stands  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Othello  and  Desdemona.  In  the  latter  are  found 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  a  true  and  lasting  union : 
so  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  permanence  of  this  happy  state  of 
genuine  humanity  is  the  undue  value  which  is  set  upon  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  sole  object  of  existence.  In  the  wedding  of  lago,  on 
the  other  hand,  aU,  even  the  lowest  considerations  which  might 
make  it  a  real  imion,  are  wanting.  It  was,  therefore,  from  the 
very  first,  false  and  heartless,  and  had  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  The  truly  frivolous,  thoughtless,  but  good-natured 
Emilia,  could  have  united  herself  to  Tago  only  from  impure 
motives,  in  sin  and  error.  She  falls  by  the  dagger  of  her  husband 
at  the  very  moment  when  she  is  performing  the  best  deed  of  her 
life — defending  the  innocence  of  her  mistress.  lago,  too,  perishes 
by  his  own  wickedness ;  and  thus  does  the  life  of  both  reflect  tlie 
groimd  idea  of  the  piece  in  an  organic  contrariety.  Somewhat 
similar,  also,  is  the  relation  between  Cassio  and  Boderigo :  they  are 
not  superfluous,  entering  wholly  from  without  into  the  machinery 
of  the  action.  Their  fates  likewise  are  the  results  and  consequences 
of  their  own  false  views  of  love,  marriage,  and  honour. 

And  so  here  again  we  behold  aU  the  subordinate  agents  per- 
vaded and  impelled  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  revolving  around  one 
organic  centre  in  mutual  relationsliip  and  interaction.  Accord- 
ingly, aU  settle  themselves  in  a  well-arranged  group ;  on  one  side 
Othello  and  Desdemona,  with  lago  and  Emilia  on  the  other ;  be- 
hind them,  on  either  hand,  stand  Cassio  and  Boderigo;  even 
Bianca  fills  her  place  with  reason  and  significancy,  so  far  as  her 
connection  with  Cassio  seems  to  reveal  his  frivolous  levity  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  moral  foundation  of  life,  and  thereby  implicates  him 
in  the  same  tragic  guiltiness  with  the  rest,  and  takes  away  from  its 
heavy  penalty  its  seeming  injustice;  the  fool,  however,  is  here 
reiluoed  to  a  mere  messenger;  his  presence  seems  but  to  show  that 
genuine  wit  and  humour  cannot  spring  up  in  the  same  soil  with 
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fiendish  malice  and  savage  passionateness.  Lastly,  beyond  all,  and 
far  in  the  background,  stand  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice  (with 
their  oflBcials,  Gratianus  and  Lodovico),  both  as  the  representatives 
of  the  objective  majesty  of  law  and  morality, .  and  as  being  at  the 
same  time  necessary,  from  their  relation  to  the  state,  to  illustrate 
the  general  character  of  the  age  and  people,  and  to  exhibit  the 
reciprocal  action  between  it  and  the  represented  action.  For  it  is 
only  in  such  times  of  emergency,  and  amid  wars  and  political  storms, 
that  passionateness  and  high  heroic  prowess,  the  tearing  rapidity 
of  decision  and  execution,  and  especially  the  sense  of  honour,  could 
rise  to  such  a  height.  Moreover,  Italy  and  Venice  pre-eminently 
are  the  land  of  intrigue  and  cunning;  on  these  the  whole  action  is 
built,  which,  therefore,  without  any  external  interferences,  without 
chance,  accident,  or  unexpected  incidents,  develops  itself  by  an  in- 
trinsic majesty  entirely  from  out  of  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
the  dramatic  personages.  What  seems  like  accident,  that  Desde- 
mona  should  drop  her  handerkerchief,  is,  in  truth,  inconsiderate- 
ness  rather.  "  Othello,^'  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  a  tragedy 
of  intrigue.  By  such  a  view  of  it  the  tragic  element  first  obtains 
its  true  significancy.  For  then  the  soothing,  calming  element 
which  is  covertly  contained  in  it,  comes  distinctly  forward ;  then 
do  Othello's  sufferings  and  death  teach  us  that  man's  wit  and 
cumiing  may  no  doubt  bring  low  a  great  and  noble  character,  but 
cannot  rob  him  of  his  intrinsic  nobility,  his  greatness  of  soul, 
and  his  hope  in  God's  mercy  and  compassion,  in  which  Othello, 
amidst  tears  of  repentance,  and  atonement  full  of  ^^  soul-soothing 
balsam"  dies. 

KING  LEAR 

In  "  King  Lear,"  Love  is  once  more  employed  by  Shakspeare 
as  a  leading  principle  of  human  conduct ;  but  under  a  new  and 
wholly  distinct  manifestation.  It  is  here  exhibited  in  the  last  of 
the  three  principal  forms  under  which  it  exercises  an  immediate 
and  direct  influence  on  the  destinies  of  man,  and  in  that  particular 
one  in  which  it  reveals  itself  as  the  natural  and  most  intimate 
bond  of  the  great  organism  of  society,  and  consequently  as  the 
principle  and  fundamental  condition  of  all  intellectual  and  moral 
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development.  In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet''  its  virgin  devotedness  and 
enthusiastic  dreaminess  formed  the  centre  of  interest  which,  in 
"Othello/'  revolved  around  the  manly  earnestness  and  the  un- 
susjx^cting  fulness  of  wedded  affection.  In  "  King  Lear,"  parental 
affection  and  Jilial  reverence  arc  contemplated  as  the  focus 
towards  which  all  the  ties  of  life  converge,  and  i\\^  family— in 
its  largest  and  historical  imjwrt — is  the  particular  grade  of  Hfe 
in  wliich  the  jwet  has  here  taken  up  his  position  within  the  domain 
of  poetry.  Such  is  the  particular  modificration  of  Shakspcare's 
general  tragic  \iew  which  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the 
present  drama. 

Tlie  high  mid-day  sun  has  now  suidc  into  the  fresh,  glowing, 
but  fast  fading  tints  of  evening.  Tlie  old  Lear  is  still  vigorous 
both  in  mind  and  body ;  his  old  age  has  not  tempered  the  faults 
of  liis  nature ;  his  obstinacy,  love  of  power,  passion  and  raslmess, 
are  as  strong  as  ever ;  his  heart  still  retains  all  its  freshness  and 
impetuosity.  The  rich  measure  of  love  which  has  fallen  to  the 
portion  of  Lear's  heart  is  blindly  lavished  by  him  to  the  la^t 
<ln>ps  upon  his  children ;  he  resigns  to  them  liis  all,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  in  their  love  and  gratitude  repose  from  the  storms  and 
fatigues  of  his  long  life.  But  the  affection  of  Lear  k^ds  him  to 
forget  the  king  in  the  parent,  and  in  a  father's  care  to  overlook 
all  other  duties.  Mistaking  the  outward  sign  for  the  deep  intenial 
fi^iJing  of  affection,  he  has  himself  in  some  measure  accustomed  liis 
children  to  flatter}^  and  hypocrisy.  His  error  is  not  momentary, 
l)ut  so  \iilful  and  deliberate,  that  the  attempt  of  Kent  (of  which 
the  artistic  necessity  is  obvious)  to  bring  him  to  a  better  judgment, 
totally  fails,  in  spite  of  the  }>ertiuacity  with  which  it  is  repeated. 
Like  the  love  of  Romeo,  and  Othello,  that  of  Lear  is  far  from 
being  pure  from  gross  and  eartlily  alloy;  in  him,  too,  it  possesses 
a  character  of  passionateness,  as  is  shewn  in  his  hasty  and  unjust 
lianishment  of  Kent  and  Ck)r(lelia.  Its  first  thought  is  of  the 
external  and  terrestrial,  not  the  inward  and  everlasting  welfare 
of  his  children.  As  it  has  not  its  root  in  the  divine  truth, 
it  (ronseciuently  mistakes  its  true  nature,  and,  refusing  the 
gtMuiine  return  of  deep  and  silent  gnititude,  accepts  in  the  stead 
a  worthless  counterfeit.  Such  a  false,  and  in  fact  immoral  love 
\\i  the  pan»nt,  is,  by  an  intrinsic  lu^cessity,  closely  followed  by  the 
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perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  guilt  of  the  children.  While  he  judges 
of  true  affection,  wliicli  loves  and  is  silent,  by  mere  outward  atten- 
tions and  protestations;  while  he  apportions  to  what  ought 
and  desires  to  be  its  own  reward,  an  external  recompense ;  while 
he  tests  it  by  weight  and  measure ;  and  thus  failing  to  perceive  its 
intrinsic  infinity — its  proper  essence,  and  adopting  a  false  standard 
for  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  he  snaps  asunder  the  only  stable  tie 
of  domestic  affection.  True  family  love  can  only  exist  in  the 
cahn,  unconscious,  disinterested  union  of  hearts  in  which  outward 
and  inward,  objective  and  subjective,  are  so  perfectly  blended  into 
one,  that  no  outward  sanction,  no  notions  of  right  and  duty, 
reward  or  recompense,  are  ever  pressed  into  consideration.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  look  upon  Lear  himself  as  the  prime  cause  of  the 
tragic  complication,  and  the  guilty  author  of  his  own  fate,  no  less 
than  of  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  his  daughters.  He  falls  the 
victim  of  the  errors  and  weakness  of  his  own  affectionate  heart. 
Thus  invariably  does  the  lovely  and  noble  of  this  earth  hasten  to 
perdition  whenever  unpurified  and  earthly:  it  neglects  to  look  back 
to  its  divine  origin  for  its  true  strength  and  support. 

As  Shakspeare  everywhere  exhibits  the  most  wonderful  power  in 
completely  exhausting  the  particular  subject  he  has  in  hand,  so,  in 
the  present  piece,  he  is  not  content  with  simply  exhibiting  the  funda- 
mental idea  in  the  fortunes  of  the  King  and  liis  family.  He  sets 
it  forth  under  another  aspect.  In  the  same  way  that  he  contrasted 
the  passionate  ardour  of  Romeo  with  the  equally  guilty  but 
prosaic  coldness  of  Paris,  and  that  the  ill-conditioned  union 
of  lago  and  Emilia  is  placed  side  by  side  of  the  married  bliss  of 
Othello — so  pure  and  genuine,  and  yet  so  liable  to  be  disturbed — he 
has  associated  the  story  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  with  the  similar 
but  divergent  story  of  Gloster  and  his  sons.  In  order  to  shew 
that  a  moral  corruption  is  never  soHtary,  but  is  in  its  seed  and 
principle  unUersal,  and  ultimately  resting  on  the  sinfulness  of 
the  whole  human  race,  he  has  taken  the  noblest  families  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  family  of  man,  and  made  them  the  victims 
of  the  moral  pestilence.  Wliile  a  passionate  unreal  tenderness 
avenges  itself  on  Lear,  the  fate  of  Gloster  is  the  consequence  of 
unrepented  juvenile  excess,  on  which  (as  shewn  in  the  first  scene) 
the  old  man  stiU  reflects  with  wanton  pleasure.     For  the  stain  of 
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his  birth  the  bastard  Edmund  punishes  liis  father,  wlio  is  as  credu- 
lous and  superstitious  in  lus  old  age  as  lie  was  light-hearted  and 
thoughtless  in  youth.  ^Vbile  in  the  one  case  the  open  folly  of  the 
parent  is  answered  by  the  open  and  shameless  crimes  of  tlic 
cliildren,  in  the  other  secret  sins  are  met  by  hidden  and  sanctified 
enormity.  In  the  former  case  the  family  tie  is  broken,  together 
with  the  false  and  rickety  foundation  on  which  it  rested ;  in  the 
latter  it  is  annihilated  by  the  retributive  poison  of  a  single  sin, 
which  from  the  first  had  eaten  away  the  only  stay  of  domestic 
happiness — true  purity  of  heart.  With  imperious  caprice  Lear 
demands  the  outward  semblance  for  the  reality,  and  his  punish- 
ment consists,  accordingly,  in  his  being  stripped  of  all  external 
splendour,  opulence,  and  power,  and  reduced  to  that  pure  needy 
nakedness  in  which  the  true  value  of  things  is  first  discerned. 
Gloster,  on  the  other  hand,  errs  unintentionally.  His  light, 
superficial  estimate  of  marriage,  and  the  other  relations  of  life, 
which  leads  him  superstitiously  to  look  upon  the  moral  liberty  ol 
man  as  dependent  upon  a  physical  necessity,  and  the  actions  of  man 
on  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  latter  itself  as  a  ball  in  the 
hand  of  the  gods,  has  completely  blinded  him,  and  for  this  dark- 
ness of  the  moral  vision  he  is  visited  with  blindness  of  the 
physical  organ ;  he  is  deprived  of  the  sight  of  his  eyes  because  he 
was  without  a  pure  light  of  the  mind.  Lear's  stronger  and  bolder 
spirit  makes  head  against  external  troubles  ;  he  struggles  against 
the  fury  of  the  elements  as  against  the  wickedness  of  man.  It  is 
only  from  witliin  that  he  can  be  conquered ;  in  the  violent  con- 
vulsive effort  to  master  the  deep  emotions  of  his  heart,  the  bonds 
of  reason  snap  asunder,  and  madness  spreads  its  nightly,  veihng 
darkness  over  liim.  The  weaker  character  of  Gloster,  light- 
minded  in  youth,  and  in  old  age  indiscreet  and  irresolute,  as  he 
indulged  in  excess  during  prosperity,  so,  in  misfortune,  he  mistakes 
the  shadow  for  the  substance :  not  strong  enough  for  resistance, 
too  weak  for  madness,  and  without  power  to  endure,  in  despair  he 
rushes  upon  self-destruction. 

Nothing,  as  Schlegel  has  justly  observed,  could  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  give  a  happy  close  to  the  play,  by  restoring  the 
old  Lear  to  the  throne  he  had  abdicated.  In  the  opinion  of 
mankind  generally,  no  doubt,  the  sufferings  of  both  these  old  men 
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far  exceed  tlicir  trtviisgressious.  But,  in  truth,  the  exact  proix)r- 
tion  between  the  inward  sin  and  its  outward  penalty  admits  not  of 
very  nice  determination ;  for  in  reality  no  true  ratio  subsists  be- 
tween them.  This  is  a  trutli  of  daily  experience  and  history,  and 
to  illustrate  it  is  oiir  poet's  purpose  in  this  and  others  of  his  tra- 
gedies. Moreover,  that  retribution  which  brings  tlie  sinner  to 
repentance  can  never  be  excessive,  simply  because  tliereupon  it 
ceases  to  be  punishment. 

Lastly,  it  was  necessary  to  portray  Lear  and  Gloster  as  infi- 
nitely more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  in  order  tliereby  to  point 
out  how  sins,  such  as  those  of  which  they  were  the  first  cause, 
spring  up  like  weeds,  from  small  beginnings  to  an  unforeseen  mag- 
nitude, until  they  cover  the  whole  soil,  and  absorb  its  most  pre- 
cious juices.  That  their  baneful  influence  should  have  been 
stronger  on  the  female  muid  than  on  that  of  man  —for  Edmund, 
however  guilty,  has  some  palliation  to  plead  in  the  dishonour  of 
his  origin— is  but  founded  on  the  truth  of  nature.  Since  the  voca- 
tion of  woman  is  domestic  life,  from  which  both  her  character  and 
feelings  take  tlieir  tone,  whenever  this  is  corrupt  and  her  sole  stay 
undermined,  woman  necessarily  falls  lower  than  man,  who,  by 
his  very  nature,  is  thrown  more  upon  himself,  and  placed  on  a 
wider  basis  of  existence.  That  the  same  rank  soil  should  also  bear 
a  good  and  wholesome  plant  is  but  another  proof  of  the  moral 
liberty  of  man,  which,  independent  both  of  space  and  time,  is 
resfricted  neither  by  relations,  parentage,  nor  circumstance.  This 
tnith  the  poet  sets  before  us  in  the  character  of  Cordelia  and 
Edgar  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  those  of  Kent, 
Albany,  and  the  Fool.  But  even  in  these  examples  virtue  has 
lost  something  of  its  proper  splendour  from  contact  with  the 
general  corruption ;  as  finite  human  creatures  they  have  not  the 
power  to  stem  the  torrent.  Cordelia  must  abandon  her  home 
and  country ;  it  is  only  in  the  meanest  disguise  that  Edgar  pre- 
serves his  life ;  Kent,  with  all  liis  love  of  truth,  must  stoop  to 
dissimulation  to  satisfy  his  unshaken  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
the  King;  and  lastly,  Albany,  at  first  weak,  irresolute,  and  inac- 
tive, must  sink  into  the  very  depth  of  misery  before  he  can  rouse 
his  moral  energy,  and  the  Fool  must  hide  his  compassionate  heart, 
and  his  correct  and  profound  discernment, beneath  the  tinsel  sparkles 
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of  wit.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  restore  the  broken  order  of 
right  and  morality ;  this  nothing  less  than  di\ine  justice  can  accom- 
plish, which  punishes  vice  at  one  time  by  its  own  hand,  at  another 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  yet  unpolluted  virtue.  In  order  to 
shew  forth  this  truth  in  its  full  extent,  all  these  cliaracters  were 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  j)iece. 
It  is  only  as  such  instruments  that  Edgar  and  Albany  assist  in 
restoring  moral  order,  and  healing  the  disorders  of  the  state,  wliile 
Kent,  after  long  co-operating  with  them,  is  \iithdra\ni,  weary  of 
life,  from  this  last  business.  The  Fool,  too,  and  CJordelia,  asva 
woman,  can  have  no  part  properly  in  such  a  task;  they  retire 
accordingly  from  the  stage  of  life  as  soon  as  they  have  fulfilled 
their  part,  which  was  to  vindicate  the  father  and  the  friend,  and  in 
his  person  both  morality  and  justice. 

The  composition  or  structure  of  the  piece  is  here  again  regu- 
lated by  the  several  groups  into  which  the  dramatic  personages 
spontaneously  fall  by  reason  of  their  respective  characters,  or  of 
the  predominant  relations  between  them.  On  one  side  we  have 
Lear  with  liis  family,  attended  by  Kent  and  the  Fool;  on  the  other, 
Gloster  with  his  two  sons  Edgar  and  Edmund.  This  arrange- 
ment of  nature  is,  however,  quickly  distiu-bed  and  altered  by 
the  characters  of  the  individuals  tliat  compt  se  them,  llegan, 
Goneril,  and  Cornwall,  violently  detach  themselves  from  Lear  and 
Ck)rdelia,  wliile  Edgar  is  driven  away  by  the  enmity  of  his  father 
and  brother.  The  realm  of  darkness  separates  itself  from  the 
region  of  light.  The  two  old  men,  though  henceforward  (iiiite 
powerless  and  merely  passive,  continue  nevertheless  to  be  ihv. 
main-springs  of  the  plot,  which  by  their  modes  of  thinking  and 
acting  they  originally  set  in  motion.  Cordelia  and  her  husband, 
Edgar  and  Kent,  combine  for  their  assistance,  wliile  Edmund, 
Goneril,  Eegan,  and  Cornwall,  are  allied  against  them,  and  be- 
tween both  parties  stands  Albany,  at  first  indecisive,  and  vacillating 
like  grey  between  black  and  white ;  but  at  last,  startled  out  of  his 
culpable  inaction  by  the  enormity  of  crime  which  surrounds  him, 
he  becomes  the  firm  and  unwavering  representative  of  the  objective 
dignity  of  justice  and  rectitude.  Out  of  the  reciprocal  action  and 
opposition  of  these  groups  the  evolution  of  the  plot,  and  the 
series  of  its  leading  incidents,  proceed  spontaneously  and  by  an 
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intrinsic  necassity.  After  Lear  has  disiiilierited  Cordelia,  and  ren- 
dered Kent  outwardly  powerless  by  liis  sentence  of  banisliment, 
and  when  Glost<3r  has  driven  his  legitimate  and  noble  son  from  his 
liome,  the  two  w^eak  old  men  fall  helpless  victims  to  the  wicked- 
ness and  insolence  of  their  enemies.  Blow  by  blow  their  misery 
is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  wherever  the  family  tie — that  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  feeling — is  so  entirely  subverted  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  triumph  of  evil  is  necessarily  rapid  and  complete. 
It  is  only  after  it  has  revelled  to  the  full  that  a  turning  point  and 
amelioration  can  be  looked  for.  Cordelia  at  last  arrives  with  a 
French  force,  and  Lear  finds  refuge  with  her,  while  Gloster,  in  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  Edgar,  finds  at  least  an  outward  peace. 
But  in  vain  does  a  foreign  power  seek  to  quench  the  internal  dis- 
orders of  a  nation,  or  to  restore  the  dissevered  ties  of  family  and 
society ;  it  is  from  within  the  state  itself,  and  under  the  punish- 
ing and  retributive  hand  of  God,  that  order  must  spring  up  anew. 
Accordingly,  Cordelia  is  defeated,  and  her  enterprise  fails  of 
success:  on  the  other  hand,  Cornwall  receives  his  death-blow 
from  tlie  hand  of  his  own  attendant,  and  by  his  fall  the  first 
step  towards  restoration  is  made.  Brother  next  falls  by  the 
liand  of  brother,  and  the  one  sister  poisons  the  other,  and  then 
slays  herself — these  horrors,  such  is  the  suicidal  energy  of  sin, 
are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  dissolution  of  all  natural  and  moral 
ties.  But  amidst  them  all,  we  clearly  trace  the  guiding  finger 
of  God;  the  officious  villain  of  a  steward  is  providentially  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Edgar,  and  thereby  that  discovery 
of  treason  brought  about  which  induces  Albany  to  take  a  decided 
part  against  his  own  wife.  In  all  tliis  there  reigns  an  intrinsic 
necessity. 

But  the  death  of  Cordeha :  is  not  this  sacrifice  of  an  inncoent 
victim,  if  not  wholly  without  motive,  certainly  without  poetic 
justification,  and  therefore  devoid  of  all  ideal  necessity  ?  By  no 
means.  On  closer  consideration  all  such  doubt  vanishes,  and  what 
at  first  sight  looks  Hke  a  blemish,  becomes  the  liighest  splendour 
of  perfection.  Cordelia  pays  the  penalty  of  the  fault  she  com- 
mitted, when,  instead  of  affectionately  humouring  the  weakness  of 
her  aged  father,  slie  met  him  with  unfilial  frowardness,  and 
answered  his,  no  doubt,  fooHsh  questions  with  unbecoming  harsh- 
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Bbew  aiiil  ifcsperity ;  a  father*^  curse  lights  upon  her  head,  and  its 
direfut  cv>a5etiuenc^  oaimot  afterwards  be  avoided.  The  slighter 
ker  6uliiig  niay  appear,  the  deei)er  is  the  tragic  effect  of  its  heavy 
penahy.  For  the  true  force  of  the  tragic  lies  exactly  in  this, 
that  tlie  trivial  faults  of  the  good  are  ovenihelnied  in  the  same 
ruin  as  the  noiost  revolting  offences  of  the  bad;  with  this  difference, 
Wwever,  that  whereas  to  the  former  purification  and  atonement 
(and  consequently  true  life  also)  is  conveyed  in  its  anniliilation,  to 
the  latter  temi^orar}'  destruction  and  i)unishment  bring  like^iise 
eternal  death. 

Further:  the  characters  of  Lt»ar  and  the  Fool  merit  a  more 
detailed  notice.  In  no  other  piece  has  Shakspeare  placed  the 
comic  in  such  close  luid  immediate  neighbourhood  with  the  tragic 
as  in  this,  and  with  no  one  has  the  bold  attempt  been  so  success- 
fid  as  with  Shakspeare.  Instead  of  disturbing  for  a  moment,  by 
this  juxtajx^sition,  the  tragic  effect,  he  has  contrived^  with  the  most 
wonderful  dexterity,  to  strengthen  and  exalt  it.  Not  merely  does 
the  wisdom  of  the  Fool  gain  in  dei)th  by  its  contrast  Arith  the 
madness  of  the  King,  whose  tragic  significance  is  tliereby  thrown 
out  in  a  stronger  light ;  not  merely  is  the  mirror  held  up  before 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  all  the  personages  of  the  drama,  and  the 
light  of  truth  condensed  by  its  reflexion,  but  even  all  tlie  profound 
thouglitfidness  of  view  on  which  the  tragic  view  of  the  world 
ultimately  rest*,  lies  hidden  in  the  dtep  meditative  hmnour  of 
the  Fool,  against  which  the  tragic  form  of  art  is,  as  it  were, 
broken,  in  order  to  display  more  clearly  iU  iimiost  core.  This 
gi*nuine  humour  of  the  Fool  plays,  as  it  were,  with  thci  tragical; 
to  it  pain  or  pleasure,  happiness  or  miser}',  arc  all  the  same ;  it 
makes  a  sport  of  the  most  heart-rending  sufferings  and  misfortunes 
of  earthly  existence;  even  from  death  and  destruction  it  can 
iWrive  amusement.  By  these  qualities  he  is  raised  liigh  abore  this 
earthly  existence ;  and  he  has  already  attained  to  that  elevation  of 
the  human  mind  aborr  all  the  pursuits  or  sorrows  of  tliis  eartlily 
UtV,  which  it  is  the  end  of  this  tragic  art  to  set  forth,  and  which  is, 
I4.H  it  were,  personified  in  liim.  The  humour  itself  is,  in  its  very 
iNweUiV,  the  sublime  of  Comic.  Although  fully  couj>ci()us  of  all 
the  ^nvvt»  seriousness  and  responsibilities  of  life,  in  its  profoundest 
%^4lvi»  he  yet  pursues,  even  with  this  ])rofundity  and  serious- 
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iiess,  his  sportive  mockery,  and  lias  iio  misgivings  even  because 
he  is  raised  far  above  tliis  earth  and  its  interests.  Some,  we  know, 
have  expressed  surprise  that  the  poet  should  have  ascribed  such 
greatness  and  amplitude  of  mind  to  a  man  who  could  degrade 
himself  by  accepting  the  post  of  a  hired  merr}^-maker.  But  I, 
for  my  part,  only  see  in  all  tliis,  further  cause  to  admire  the  pro- 
found wisdom  of  the  master-artist.  For  to  one  who  looks  upon 
the  \^hole  of  life  as  nothing,  liis  outward  position  in  it  must  be 
immaterial.  Accordingly,  the  Fool  departs  from  this  life  with  a 
witticism  in  his  mouth — "  He'll  go  to  bed  at  noon."  But  his 
sublime  elevation  is  not  a  mere  stoical  indifference ;  it  is  united 
with  the  truest  love  and  fidelity,  and  the  most  rare  sympathy.  His 
heartfelt  sorrow  for  his  dear  CJordelia  and  his  beloved  King  has 
sapped  his  life.  He  cares  not  to  live  when  the  King  has  lost  his 
senses :  his  occupation  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  he  can  no  longer  speak 
the  truth  to  him  who  was  liis  sun,  and  can  no  longer  do  him 
any  ser\ice;  for  the  King,  and  no  one  else,  can  have  any 
need  of  him.  His  smi  still  stands,  no  doubt,  in  the  heavens ;  it 
is  not  evening,  but  it  is  no  longer  light,  and  so  the  mirror, 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  hold  up  to  it,  cannot  now  reflect  any  image. 
Lastly,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Shakspeare  has  skilfully 
employed  the  humour  of  the  Fool,  as  a  motive  in  the  tragic  evo- 
lution of  the  plot.  For  it  is  evident,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
King's  senses  is,  partly  at  least,  occasioned  by  the  crackbrained 
fancies  with  wliich  tlie  Fool  keeps  constantly  mocking  the  folly  of 
the  King,  although,  no  doubt,  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar 
powerfully  co-operates  in  bringing  it  about.  Thus,  then,  m  this 
as  in  every  other  detail,  Shakspeare  combines  the  profoundest 
thought  with  the  most  artistic  skill,  in  furnishing  adequate  cause 
and  motive  for  all  that  is  said  or  done  in  his  dramas. 

Tliis  madness  of  the  King  cannot  be  justified  on  mere  psycho- 
logical grounds ;  it  would  be  higldy  censurable,  if  it  had  not  a 
poetic  justification,  in  the  organic  structure  of  the  entire  work. 
But  little- attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this  point.  As  the 
family  rie — the  first  and  absolutely  indispensable  foundation  of  all 
moral  and  intellectual  development  has  been  irremediably  broken, 
and  thereby  the  whole  of  human  existence  completely  unsettled, 
being  let  loose   from  its   primary    source  and  reality  in  God; 
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this  convulsion  and  the  extreme  enormity  of  sin  must  be  exlii- 
bited  both  internally  and  externally.  Its  external  and  objective 
manifestation  is  in  the  disruption  of  all  human  relations^  and  in 
the  fruitless  struggle  of  good  against  evil ;  inwardly  and  subjec- 
tively it  attains  its  climax  in  the  disorganization  of  the  King's 
mind^  whose  personality  formed  the  subjective  centre  of  the  whole 
piece.  Madness  is,  as  it  were,  the  mind's  revolt  against  itself — 
the  loosening  of  the  bonds  between  its  subjectivity  and  objecti- 
vity, so  that  the  two  pass  into  each  other,  the  merely  subjective 
presentation  (imagination)  passing  into  objectivity,  and  the  latter 
being  transformed  into  merely  subjective  presentations.  Every 
sin  consequently  must  involve  the  germ  of  madness,  for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  the  revolt  of  the  mind  from  itself,  and  from  its 
truth  and  objectivity  in  God.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  sinner 
is  able  to  maintain  his  Ego — which  in  imagination  he  has  set  up  as 
the  master  both  of  himself  and  the  world — in  this  untruth,  so  long 
does  the  delusion  of  sin  appear  outwardly  as  consistency,  under- 
standing, or  truth ;  the  madness  remains  as  vet  enclosed  in  the 
germ,  and  in  its  view  of  the  world  and  of  itseK  the  mind  still  pre- 
serves its  adherence.  When,  however,  through  the  might  of  cir- 
cumstance, or  the  weakness  of  the  body,  which  must  supply  the 
mind  with  food  and  vigour  for  its  activity,  the  siimer's  mental 
energy  is  broken,  and  he  can  no  longer  maintain  his  E(fo  in 
this  fancied  supremacy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  unable  to 
cast  off  the  strong  fetters  of  his  sin,  and  to  throw  liimself  upon 
the  mercies  of  God,  then  does  madness  burst  from  the  bud,  and 
becomes  total  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  It  appears  no 
longer  a  revolt  from  Grod  alone,  but  from  itself  and  the  world. 
The  mind  loses  at  once  its  organic  centre  of  gravity,  and  is  chaoti- 
cally dissolved.  This  is  why  madness  seizes  the  King,  and  not 
Gloster.  For  Lear,  "  in  every  inch  a  king,"  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  the  thought  of,  and  set  his  heart  on  being  the  unlimited 
master  of  the  world ;  although  in  boundless  love  he  gives  his  king- 
dom away,  it  is  still  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  measure  even 
affection  by  his  own  arbitrary  will,  and  he  would  lord  even  over 
it.  Even  when  he  has  overthrown  this  visionary  empire  by  liis 
own  folly,  he  must  still  command;  he  fights  against  the  very  ele- 
ments, he  is  determined  to  be  at  least  the  master  of  his  owti  suf- 
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ferings  and  his  own  destiny.     But  for  this  the  necessary  powers 
fail  him ;  and  consequently  the  general  disorder  of  all  the  moral 
relations  of  life  terminates  in  madness.     It  was  only  by  such  an 
affliction  that  a  character  like  his  could  be  brought  to  repentance; 
and  by  such  means  alone  could  the  propitiatory  element  of  tragedy 
be  manifested  in  his  case.     It  was  not  until  his  kingly  spirit,  his 
haughty  virtue,  his   energy  and   sovereignty  of  will,   had  been 
utterly  overthrown,  that  he  could  be  brought  to  the  bumility  wliich 
is  the  parent  of  true  love,  and  that  love  in  him  could  be  purified. 
Lastly,  with  what  consummate  skill  has  Shakspeare  contrived  in 
this  drama  to  place  the  special  in  the  closest  commimion  with  the 
universal,  and  to  blend  the  private  and  domestic  fortimes  of  his 
dramatic  personages  with  a  general  historical  interest !    In  "  Eomeo 
and  Juliet,"  tlie  part  which  the  people  and  prince  take  in  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story,  and  in  "  Othello,"  the  sympathy  shewn  by  the 
army  and  senate  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  hero,  afforded 
Shakspeare  the  occasion  for  portraying  the  general  condition  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  age.     So, 
in  the  present  piece,  the  same  is  gained  by  exhibiting  the  nation 
plunged  into  discord  by  the  measures  of  Lear,  and  siding  partly 
with  him  and  partly  with  his  imnatural  enemies.     Lear  is  depicted 
as  the  head  not  only  of  a  family,  but  also  of  the  state — as  the 
ruler  of  a  great  nation.     The  more  seriously,  therefore,  and  the 
more  directly  his  domestic  circumstances  influence  the  destinies  of 
a  whole  people,  the  more  clearly  does  the  importance  of  the  family 
bond  appear.     The  tragedy  sets  before  us  the  public  fortunes  of  a 
great  nation  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  the  history  of  the 
whole  world,  as  affected  by  the  morality  or  immorality  of  private 
life,  and  it  becomes  consequently,  not  merely  in  its  ideal  subject- 
matter,  but  also  by  the  course  taken  by  the  represented  fable,  a 
mirror  of  history  in  general.    At  the  same  time,  the  poet's  reasons 
for  placing  this  one  alone  of  his  five  great  tragedies  upon  the  soil 
of  heathenism,  and  for  exhibiting  it  under  a  heatlienish  view  of 
things,  becomes   apparent.      Such  a  wide-spread  corruption  of 
morals,  making  the  highest  and  noblest  families  its  victims,  such 
an  unnatural  revolt  against  the  first  and  most  stringent  laws  and 
requisitions  of  nature,  could  never  occur,  except  in  a  state  of  human 
nature  still  exposed  to  the  old  sin  in  all  its  power ;  among  Cliris- 
tians  it  could  only  be  possible  as  an  exception — as  an  isolated 
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case.    Beautifully  does  the  poet  describe  the  longing  for  redemi)tion 
of  such  a  cankered  and  sin-eaten  worid  in  the  words  of  Gloster: — 

*'  O  !  you  mighty  Gods, 
This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off. 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  opposeless  wills. 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out.'' 

And  again,  in  the  protestation  of  Albany : — 

'*  If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down,  to  tame  this  vile  offence, 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep." 

It  would  take  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  notice  all  the  single 
beauties  and  excellencies  which  are  so  lavishly  accumulated  in  this, 
as,  indeed,  in  all  Shakspearc's  dramas.  With  what  ease  and 
perspicuity  is  the  intricate  web  of  its  many  crossing  intrigues 
unravelled; — how  rich  and  varied  its  incidents,  and  how  natu- 
rally its  scenes  run  into  and  follow  from  each  other; — with 
what  profound  psychological  skill,  and  how  toucliingly  and 
strikingly,  is  the  madness  of  the  King  carried  tlirough  its  seve- 
ral stages,  until  at  last  it  dissolves,  with  all  its  troubles  and  an- 
guish, in  the  one  deep  heart-rending,  but  emancipating  sigh  for 
Cordelia's  death; — with  what  openness  and  natundne^^s  does  every 
character  move  before  us,  and  lay  open  his  inmost  feelings,  without 
hindering,  by  tedious  soliloquies  and  reflections,  the  rapid  and 
truly  drastic  progress  of  the  action  wliich  is  all  the  wjiile  growing 
and  deepening  in  interest; — with  what  correctness  and  verisimi- 
litude the  several  personages  are  made  to  work  upon  and  to 
modify  each  other,  so  as  to  throw  out  and  illustrate  their  several 
characters,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  tliis  particular  course 
of  tragic  development : — to  recognise  and  to  estimate  aright  all 
these  poetical  excellencies  is  an  easy  task  for  a  generally  well 
educated  man  of  these  days.  But  to  understand  the  orgjinic 
coherence  of  the  whole — to  discover  the  intrinsic  ne<;essity  of  the 
tragic  development  in  all  its  moments — to  find  the  fundamental 
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idea — ^the  living  centre,  as  it  were,  around  which  the  several  parts 
revolve,  and  thereby  adjust  themselves  into  a  whole — all  this  re- 
quires profundity  of  view  and  a  firm  acsthetical  basis  of  criticism. 
It  is  for  tliis  end  alone  that  these  pages  were  designed.  In  the 
present  piece  the  ground  idea  of  the  whole  is  reflected  in  all  the 
subordinate  parts,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  of  Shakspeare's 
dramas :  for  the  tie  between  parent  and  child,  wliich  in  a  high 
historical  sense  forms  here  the  basis  of  the  tragic  sentiment,  has 
for  its  foundation  wedlock,  and  the  religious  sanction  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Accordingly,  strong  rays  of  light  are 
thrown  off  from  this  central  idea  upon  both  these  civilizing  in- 
fluences of  human  life,  and  on  this  account  the  delineation  of 
Goneril's  and  Regan's  feelings  for,  and  behaviour  to  their  wedded 
lords,  and  their  adulterous  fondness  for  Edmund,  as  well  as  the 
pure  and  disinterested  affection  of  the  French  king  for  Cordelia, 
and  the  selfish  conduct  of  Burgundy,  were  indispensable.  But 
genuine  friendship  is  a  part  of  domestic  life — ^its  sheet-anchor  and 
stay.  With  as  much  truth,  therefore,  as  artistic  skill,  has  the 
poet  placed  the  firm  and  devoted  attachment  of  Kent  and  the  Fool 
for  Lear,  in  such  prominent  contrast  with  Gloster's  tardy  and 
hesitating  friendship. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  briefly  call  attention  to  the  thoughtful 
and  appropriate  correspondence  between  the  general  subject  of  the 
drama,  and  its  no  less  touching  than  sublime  conclusion.  Gloster 
has  repented  and  atoned  for  his  faults.  After  the  failure  of  his 
cowardly  attempt  at  self-destruction,  by  which  he  weakly  sought 
to  rid  liimself  of  the  burthen  of  life,  he  submits  and  suflers  in 
patience ;  for  man  must  learn  to  be  patient,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
conquer  himself.  His  soul  is  thus  emancipated  from  its  suffering 
body ;  in  the  arms,  in  the  embraces  of  his  long  lost  son,  who 
repays  a  father's  injustice  with  child-like  love  and  affection,  his 
heart  breaks;  the  tumult  of  this  liis  last  earthly  happiness 
shakes  off  the  eartlily  dust  from  ,his  soul,  and  it  mounts  pure 
and  clear  to  heaven.  The  weary  Kent,  too,  has  fallen  asleep ; 
^^th  liis  sterling,  earnest,  but  rugged  virtue,  he  has  lived,  strug- 
gled, and  endured  enough ;  his  softened  heart  now  longs  only  for 
the  peace  of  heaven.  Edmund,  in  his  last  moments,  acknowledges 
his  guilt,  and  seeks  to  make  all  the  amends  within  liis  power.  "  Yet 
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Edmund  was  beloved/'  ioved  in  spite  of  all  his  selfisliness. 
These  words  of  comfort  convulse  him  to  the  soul,  and  throw 
upon  it  the  semblance  at  least  of  di\nne  love,  and  we  may  indulge 
a  hope  that  he  closed  liis  cj'es  with  a  sigh  of  penitence.  Goneril 
and  £^an — the  unnatural  daughters,  whose  crimes  have  no  igno- 
miny of  origin  to  excuse  them,  whom  their  own  lust  and  not 
circumstances  plunged  headlong  into  sin,  falling  by  each  other's 
hands,  and  are  hurried  into  everlasting  misery  without  hope  or  pity. 
How  si^eet  and  soothing  the  contrast,  in  the  fihal  affection,  and 
the  lovely  and  bUssful  death,  of  CordeJia!  Lear's  madness,  too, 
terminates  with  his  mortal  sigh  for  CordeUa's  loss.  In  this 
moment  of  anguish  all  the  rich  intensity  of  love,  wliich  sat 
enthroned  in  the  heart  of  Lear,  has  found  its  worthy  object. 
While  the  faint  sparks  of  life  are  extinguishing,  his  love  puts  off 
its  last  earthly  weakness,  and  ascends  purified  and  refined  to 
heaven.  The  tragic  impression  loses  its  crushing  and  oppressive 
horror,  and  is  transmuted  into  the  calm  consolatoiy  feeUng  of  a 
gentle  death  and  a  bUssful  peace. 


MACBETH. 

Li  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Othello,"  and  "  Lear,"  where  the 
different  forms  of  the  divine  faculty  of  love  are  severally  exhibited, 
the  poet  lays  open  to  us  pre-eminently  the  whole  world  of  feeUng 
and  sensation,  impulse  and  passion.  Tlie  position  from  wliich 
(subordinately  to  the  grand  tragic  view  of  Providence)  the  poet  in 
these  tragedies  contemplates  the  life  and  liistory  of  man,  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  degree  famiUar,  simple,  and  natural ;  it  is  as  it 
were  the  patriarchal  state  of  society — ^the  first  youthful  age  of 
humanity,  in  wliich  man's  fate  and  fortunes  appear  to  be  imme- 
diately dependent  on  Ids  innate  disposition,  and  od  the  strength  of 
his  most  natural  wants  and  propensities,  such  as  they  are  revealed 
in  the  earliest  and  most  original  of  the  fundamental  relations  of  human 
society — courtship,  wedlock,  and  the  family.  The  immediate  objects 
of  dramatic  action  and  of  tragic  retribution  in  these  pieces,  are 
not  the  will  Mith  its  premeditations,  nor  the  reflex  intellect  with  its 
conscious  actixity,  but  the  natural  instincts,  and  the  momentarv 
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sensations  and  passions.  The  governing  principle  of  history 
appears  licre  to  be  based  on  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the 
feehngs  and  affections;  intention,  deliberation,  and  reflection,  are 
either  altogether  excluded,  or  else  are  only  introduced  as  subordi- 
nate motives  of  the  tragic  development,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
ascribed  to  the  characters  of  the  chief  personages,  in  whose  story 
the  force  and  significance  of  the  tragical  is  portrayed,  but  are 
made  rather  to  belong  to  the  proceedings  of  the  secondary  ones, 
who  stand  by  the  side  of  the  former  in  friendly  or  hostile  relation. 

A  diflerent  position  is  taken  by  the  poet  in  Macbeth.  Here  we 
have,  as  the  principal  motive  of  the  tragic  development,  the  will 
with  its  forecasting — the  manly  act,  with  all  the  deep,  hidden 
springs  of  its  first  conception,  and  the  deliberate  purpose  of  its 
final  accomplishment.  The  poet  has  abandoned  the  simple,  pri- 
mary, and  natural  relations  of  life,  and  entered  upon  a  difierent 
and  more  complicated  stage  of  human  civilization.  He  places 
before  us,  the  state,  whose  real  foundation  is  in  the  fij^t  instance 
justice,  and  the  morality  of  external  works,  and  whose  ruling  prin- 
ciple, consequently,  is  not  the  youthful  immediateness  of  feeling 
and  passion,  but  the  manly  will,  as  manifested  in  the  deliberate 
act.  On  this  stage  of  civilization  has  the  poet  taken  his  stand  in 
"  Macbeth,'^  in  order  to  sketch  his  tragic,  poetic  picture  of  his- 
tory, and  to  describe  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  an  heroic 
energy  of  piuT)ose  and  action,  and  its  final  fall  and  ruin.  The 
particular  modification  of  the  general  tragic  view  which  thence 
results  is  here  (as  in  the  three  tragedies  already  noticed)  further 
limited,  and  made  to  take  its  shape,  from  the  peculiar  characters 
and  fortunes  of  the  leading  personages,  as  well  as  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  the  scene  is  laid. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  the  marvellous  appearance  of  the  three 
\^itches,  who  flit  across  the  scene,  and  vanish,  after  an  obscure 
mtimation  of  their  designs  upon  Macbeth.  This  opening,  and 
indeed  the  whole  matter  of  the  witches,  has  been  blamed  by  some 
as  belonging  to  the  old  rubbish  of  a  degrading  superstition,  and 
by  others  as  unpoetical,  and  inconsistent  with  the  very  essence  of 
tragedy.  The  former  objection  owes  its  origin  to  the  arrogated 
wisdom  of  a  shallow  Eationalism,  with  its  morbid  wish,  now 
happily  dying  away,  to  account  for  everytliing,  or  to  reject  what  it 
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cannot  explain.  The  latter  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  and  rests 
in  part  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of  tragedy,  and  in 
part  on  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  censured  drama.  If  lofty 
energy  of  will  and  action  be  the  particular  field  on  which  the  force 
of  the  tragic  principle  is  here  to  manifest  itself,  then  the  opening 
scene,  with  the  invention  of  the  witches,  is  i)articularly  well  calcu- 
lated to  place  at  once  in  the  clearest  light  the  tragic  basis  on  which 
the  whole  fable  is  to  be  raised.  In  consequence  of  the  Fall,  and 
man's  universal  sinfulness,  his  power  to  will  and  to  do  is  by 
nature  tainted;  it  is  powerless  for  good,  and  strong  only  for  evil, 
80  long  as  he  refuses  not  only  to  acknowledge  or  regret,  but  to 
atone  for  liis  otherwise  incurable  corruption,  by  becoming  a  partaker 
in  the  divine  grace.  But  not  only  is  the  human  mind  thus  given 
over  to  evil,  but  inasmuch  as  man  is  the  organic  centre  and  cul- 
minating point  of  the  whole  earthly  creation,  even  the  powers  of 
nature,  between  which  and  himself  an  intimate  and  essential  con- 
nection subsists  of  action  and  reaction,  must  of  necessity  proceed 
with  him  hi  the  same  course.  The  evil  which  has  struck  so  deep 
a  root  M-ithin  himself,  meets  him  again  from  without,  in  the 
powers  and  elements  of  nature,  with  a  tempting  and  seductive 
attraction.  And  again,  the  undeniable,  though  dark  and  mys- 
terious connexion  between  this  life  and  the  next,  constrains  us  to 
ascribe  to  the  spiritual  world  a  certain  influence  on  the  spirits  as 
yet  embodied  on  this  earth.  In  this  truth  lies  the  profound  mean- 
ing of  the  christian  doctrine  of  devils  and  evil  spirits.  In  its  other 
and  brighter  aspect,  the  doctrine  of  God's  direct  assistance  and 
grace  enforces  a  beUef  in  the  intrinsic  and  organic  unity  of  the 
present  and  the  future  world,  more  forcibly,  and  more  significantly, 
than  can  be  done  by  the  popular  mish-mash  into  which  philosophy 
huddles  together  both  domains,  with  a  >iew,  however,  of  establishing 
a  heaven  on  earth,  rather  than  an  earth  in  heaven.  This  belief, 
wliich  from  the  commencement  of  legal  measures  for  the  punishment 
of  witchcraft  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centur}%  acquired,  no 
doubt,  an  outward  practical  importance  directly  opposed  to  its  spiri- 
tual nature,  was  employed  by  Shakspeare,  not  merely  as  available  for 
his  poetical  purposes,  but  because  he  had  a  clear  discernment  of, 
and  a  vivid  faith  in  its  profound  truth.  His  witches  are  a  hybrid 
progeny :  partly  rulers  of  nature,  and  belonging  to  the  nocturnal 
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half  of  this  earthly  creation ;  partly  human  spirits,  fallen  from 
their  original  innocence,  and  deeply  sunk  in  evil.  They  are  the 
fearful  echo  which  the  natural  and  spiritual  world  gives  back  to 
the  evil,  which  sounds  forth  from  within  the  himian  breast  itself, 
eliciting  it,  helping  it  to  unfold  and  mature  itself  into  the  evil 
purpose  and  the  wicked  deed. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  witches  has  served  to  indicate  the 
general  point  of  view  for  which  Shaksj)eare  had  sketched  the 
entire  fable,  which  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  the  all-pervading 
sinfulness  of  all  human  and  eaillily  beings,  the  heralds  of  Macbeth's 
glory  and  valour  are  introduced.  The  brave  and  victorious  hero  is 
distinctly  presented  to  us  in  all  the  splendour  of  successfid  courage 
and  gre^t  acliievements,  even  before  we  see  liim  personally.  His 
heroic  mind  and  energetic  will  have,  however,  imbibed  a  corrupting 
passion.  The  prophetic  greetings  of  the  witches  have  awakened 
the  ambitious  thoughts  wliich  had  been  slumbering  within  the 
bosom  of  Macbeth,  and  already  his  aspirations  look  to  the  dignity 
of  kingship.  Tlie  wish,  as  yet  unborn,  soon  becomes  a  desire,  and 
the  desire  as  quickly  grows  into  a  resolve,  until  at  last,  goaded  on 
by  the  stinging  harangues  of  his  proud  and  no  less  energetic  than 
imperious  wife,  and  favoured  both  by  accident  and  occasion,  which 
so  often  fall  in  with  the  secret  purposes  of  our  hearts,  he  performs 
the  guilty  deed.  With  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the 
several  moments  in  the  progress  of  sin  are  admirably  depicted, 
from  the  first  shudder  at  the  mere  thought,  to  its  final  and  abso- 
lute supremacy,  which  represses  and  stifles  the  harrowing  cries  of 
remorse.  The  fearful  words,  "  Macbeth  has  murdered  sleep,'' 
which,  after  the  completion  of  Ids  crime,  ring  in  the  murderer's 
ear,  die  gradually  away.  The  foul  deed  once  done,  all  sense  of 
shame  and  horror  is  quickly  thrown  off,  and  crime  follows  upon 
crime  with  ceaseless  and  gigantic  strides.  Malcolm  and  Donald- 
bain  are  driven  into  exile  by  a  calumnious  charge  of  parricide ;  from 
fear  and  envy  of  the  honours  promised  to  Banquo's  line,  he  is  mur- 
dered, and  the  fugitive  Macduff  punished  by  the  slaughter  of  his  wife 
and  little  ones,  and  all,  in  short,  who  seem  in  any  way  dangerous, 
fall  victims  to  his  suspicious  cruelty.  With  a  restless  and  untiring 
acti\ity  wliich  scruples  not  to  heap  crime  upon  crime  in  order  to 
secure  his  unsanctified  [)ossession,  does  Macbeth  seek  to  stifle  the 
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anxious  fears  of  his  guilty  conscience ;  tenaciously  does  he  grasp 
the  earthly  treasure  which  he  has  purchased  at  the  price  of  his 
soul^s  stJvation,  and  from  the  universally  admired  hero  he  sinks 
into  the  all-abhorred  tyrant.     For 

'*  Things  bad  begun  make  themselves  strong  by  ill :" 

and  Macbeth's  heroic  energy  of  wiU,  which  was  given  him  to  bo 
the  instrument  of  good,  retains,  amidst  all  liis  enormities,  its 
external  vigour,  even  when  its  intrinsic  strength — its  true  prop  and 
stay — is  broken.  Evil,  to  wliich  Macbeth  and  his  wife  have  siu*- 
rendered  themselves,  wreaks  itself  on  its  ministers,  in  the  one 
case  by  the  fearful  torments  which  seize  upon  the  soul  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  naturally  weaker,  and  still  further  depressed  by  her 
greater  share  of  guilt,  and  the  soUtude  in  which  she  is  left ;  and,  on 
the  other,  by  the  blind  confidence  which  Macbeth  puts  in  the 
illusory  predictions  and  deceptive  consolations  of  the  weird  sisters. 
But  even  here  it  is  not  only  in  outward  form  that  these  super- 
natural beings  appear  to  him.  Tlieir  flattering  promises  do  but 
represent  the  cunning  self-deception  which  nestles  ^rithin  the  guilty 
bosom,  and  by  glittering  hopes  and  self-deluding  sophistry,  keep 
up  his  courage  for  awhile,  until  at  last  tlie  cheat  is  stripped  of  its 
disguise. 

The  real  criminal,  who,  as  his  actions  shew,  lias  no  will  but  for 
his  own  interest,  is  by  his  very  natiu'c  solitarj'.  Consequently, 
Macbeth,  with  his  wife,  stands  alone  on  one  side,  while  on 
the  other  are  collected  together  against  him  the  nobles  of  lus 
kingdom,  the  whole  state  and  people,  and  all  the  human  race,  in 
short.  Accordingly,  the  moral  of  the  action  Ues  partly  in  this 
unavoidable  and  gradually  deepening  estrangement  of  the  guilty 
one  from  God,  and  all  his  fellows,  and  partly  in  the  fearful  rapidity 
with  which  the  criminality  of  Macbeth  swells  and  grows  up  from 
moment  to  moment  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  until  it  reaches  its 
inevitable  goal  of  retribution  and  death.  For  this  reason,  the 
Scottish  nobles,  Macduff,  Lennox,  Rosse,  Monteith,  Angus,  with 
Banquo  at  their  head,  are  necessary  figures  in  the  picture  before 
us ;  their  whole  conduct,  their  first  hesitation,  and  gradual  aban- 
donment of  Macbeth,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  piece.     Malcolm  and  Donaldbain,  on  the  other 
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hand^  are  indispensable  as  the  representatives  of  kingly  power, 
and  therefore  of  the  objective  authority  of  justice  and  morality, 
from  which  alone  the  ultimate  restoration  of  law  and  order  is  to 
be  looked  for.  On  this  account  it  was  requisite  that  they  should 
be  rescued  from  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  The  organic 
unity  and  intrinsic  necessity  with  which  the  whole  action  of  Macbeth 
is  gradually  evolved  out  of  the  given  characters  and  incidents, 
constitute,  as  in  all  other  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  composition,  which  are  reflected  again  with 
twofold  splendour  in  the  conclusion.  As  the  universal  sinfulness 
of  man  is  made  from  the  very  beginning  the  groundwork  of  the  - 
whole  fable,  so,  in  the  conclusion,  the  power  of  sin  is  carried  to 
its  highest  pitch,  as  it  reveals  itself  objectively  in  the  utter  dis- 
oi^nization  and  helplessness  of  the  whole  nation,  and  subjec- 
tively in  Lady  Macbeth's  aberration  of  intellect,  and  the  moral 
blindness  of  her  husband,  equally  bordering  on  madness,  and 
passing  at  last  into  the  mental  weakness  of  despair.  The  terrible 
and  horrible,  and,  to  speak  genarally,  the  unpoetical  element, 
which  is  involved  in  the  description  of  such  mental  states,  has 
its  justification  in  the  present  case,  as  in  Lear,  not  only  in 
psychological  reasons,  but  also  in  aesthetic  considerations,  and  in 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece.  Although  evil  is  thus  made  its 
own  avenger,  still,  wherever  it  has  struck  so  deep  a  root,  true  help 
and  restoration  can  only  come  from  the  redeeming  grace  and  love 
of  God.  This  truth  is  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  pious,  holy, 
and  divinely  gifted  King  of  England,  who,  by  his  miraculous 
touch,  diffuses  the  blessing  of  health,  and  who  is  here  called  in 
to  rescue  a  neighbouring  kingdom  from  tyranny  and  ruin.  As, 
however,  his  holy  arm  and  healing  hand  cannot  consistently  wield 
the  sword  of  vengeance,  he  is  represented  by  the  noble,  pious, 
and  magnanimous  Si  ward,  whose  son  falls  a  sacrifice  for  the 
delivery  of  Scotland.  By  the  aid  of  England,  Malcolm  and 
Donaldbain,  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  succeed  in  destroying  tliis 
monster  of  tyranny,  and  in  restoring  order  and  justice  to  their 
oppressed  country. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  where,  in  all  the  course  of  this  tragic  de- 
velopment, are  we  to  look  for  any  consolatory  and  elevating  coun- 
teraction ?     Where  is  the  necessity  for  the  inunolatiou  of  so  many 
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innocent  victims^  who>  apparently  at  leasts  have  no  share  in  the  re- 
presented guilt?  Our  answer  must  primarily  be  directed  to  the 
second  objection.  The  Tragic  poet  is  not  required  to  imitate  his- 
tory in  all  its  length  and  breadth^  but  to  condense  its  general 
features  within  a  particular  and  Umited  space.  Accordingly,  he 
must  be  at  Uberty  to  set  up  as  many  subordinate  figures  as  may 
appear  necessary,  and  to  employ  them  as  such  agreeably  to  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view  in  creating  them.  If,  therefore,  he  introduces 
any  personages  merely  as  the  passive  objects  of  the  actions  and  in- 
fluences of  others,  and  not  as  independent  agents,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  he  exhibit  their  fortunes  and  sufferings  objectively  only, 
while,  from  their  subjective  basis  in  their  individual  characters  and 
pursuits,  from  which  alone  the  true  reason  of  their  destiny  is  to  be 
discovered,  he  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  it,  except  by  a  few 
slight  hints  and  allusions.  Of  the  latter,  however,  sufficient  is 
furnished  us  by  Shakspeare  in  the  present  piece.  Thus  the  gracious 
Duncan  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  altogether  blameless.  This 
we  are  led  to  infer  from  the  numerous  revolts  against  his  authority, 
which  Macbeth  successively  suppressed.  Whether  they  were  the 
result  of  an  arbitrary  rule  or  injustice,  or  (as  the  Chronicles  assert, 
from  which  Shakspeare  drew  his  materials)  of  an  mikingly 
weakness  and  cowardice,  at  any  rate  he  is  open  to  the  reproach 
of  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  his  office  and  state.  His  sons 
again,  expose  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  having  slain  their  omu 
father,  by  their  precipitate,  and  though  prudent,  yet  most  unmanly 
and  cowardly  flight.  Banquo,  too,  evidently  broods  with  arrogant 
complacency  on  the  promised  honours  of  his  posterity,  and  so 
brings  down  destruction  on  his  own  head.  Lastly,  the  wife  and 
children  of  Macduff  suffer  for  the  selfishness  of  their  natural 
protector,  who,  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  a  husband  and  father,  has 
left  them,  to  secure  his  own  personal  safety.  Accordingly,  he  is 
punished  by  the  loss  of  all  his  little  ones,  wliile  the  fate  which 
falls  upon  Lady  Macduff  is  not  alt(^ther  unmerited  by  the  un- 
amiable  asperity  with  which  she  rails  at  her  husband  for  his  deser- 
tion of  her.  All,  in  short,  both  nobles  and  commons,  are  guilty. 
With  a  mean  and  selfish  cowardice,  and  a  sinful  compliance,  they 
overlook  the  lawful  successor  to  the  throne,  and  submit  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  Macbeth.     He  who  weakly  complies  with 
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evil  involves  -himself  in  its  guilt  and  fearful  consequences.  In 
such  matter  there  reigns  an  intrinsic  necessity,  and  the  more  im- 
perceptible its  threads  are,  the  more  inextricably  do  they  seize  upon 
and  wind  themselves  around  us.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
piece  is  not  merely  illustrated  in  the  characters  and  fortunes  of 
Macbeth  and  his  wife,  but  all  the  subordinate  personages  and  inci- 
dents reflect  it  in  a  great  variety  of  light  and  shade.  Throughout 
we  meet  with  the  same  sinful  wilfulness  and  conduct  under  various 
modifications,  and  equally  visited  with  sure  but  varying  degrees  of 
retribution. 

An  answer  to  the  second  of  the  previous  objections  satisfies  at 
the  same  time  the  first  also  in  some  measure.  The  tragical  is  not 
confined  exclusively  to  the  fate  and  fortune  of  Macbeth,  which 
form  at  most  but  one  portion  of  it.  The  death  of  Macbeth 
awakens  no  other  sensation  than  a  painful  conviction  of  the 
frailty  of  aU  human  grandeur ;  certainly  it  suggests,  in  the  imme- 
diate instance,  no  soothing  or  elevating  thought,  and  does  but 
breathe  of  eternal  ruin  and  death.  Mediately,  however,  it  does  give 
rise  to  higher  and  calmer  feelings ;  this  purifying  and  instructive 
result,  however,  is  the  other  element  of  the  tragical  in  this  drama, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  closely  and  influentiaUy  connected  with 
the  first.  Something,  no  doubt,  is  lost  of  force  and  effect  by  this 
division  of  the  tragic  interest ;  nevertheless,  together,  the  two  parts 
make  it  complete.  By  the  sufferings  which  the  crime  of  Macbeth 
brings  upon  all  the  other  characters,  their  own  faults  and 
weaknesses  are  atoned  for,  their  virtue  and  resolution  confirmed, 
and  their  minds  purified,  until  at  last  they  rise  great  and  powerful, 
and  throw  off  the  unworthy  yoke  which  they  had  been  in  such  a 
criminal  haste  to  accept.  In  the  suicidal  consequences  of  evil,  as 
here  exhibited,  we  may  read  the  comfortable  and  instructive  lesson, 
that  ultimately  victory  is  ever  with  the  good. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  character 
of  Malcohn.  Consistently  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece, 
whose  design  was  to  exhibit  the  vanity  and  inevitable  ruin  of 
human  energy,  of  will  and  action,  considered  as  the  leading  spring 
of  historical  development,  whenever  it  resigns  itself  entirely  to 
earthly  objects,  the  action  advances  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  a 
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tearing  haste.  All  is  action ;  act  presses  upon  act,  and  event  upon 
event.  The  dark  and  supernatural  powers,  whose  evil  influence 
prevails  throughout,  would  seem  to  have  annulled  the  usual  course 
of  time.  But  it  is  only  the  irresistible  sequence  ^ith  which  crime 
follows  crime,  that  can  proceed  with  such  rapidity.  Good  requires 
time  and  patience;  the  virtuous  deed  demands  for  its  fulfilment 
much  of  forethought,  mature  preparation,  and  calm  coUectedness 
of  mind.  As  if  designing  to  call  attention  to  this  important 
truth,  our  poet  has  placed  Malcolm's  lingering  and  thoughtful 
deliberation  in  direct  contrast  to  the  stormy  and  impetuous  activity 
of  Macbeth.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  the  truthfuhiess 
with  which  Shakspeare  has  here  sketched  the  two  principal  forms 
imder  which  the  human  will  historically  developes  itself.  Beauti- 
fully, indeed,  has  he  painted  these  two  forms  of  historical  action : 
on  the  one  hand,  the  hasty  deed  following  close  upon  the  heels  of 
resolve,  and  like  a  hostile  inroad  securing  its  end  by  desolation 
and  dismay;  on  the  other,  a  deliberation  which  anticipates  and 
weighs  all  possible  contingencies  (from  which  the  breaking  of  the 
bouglis  from  Bimam  Wood  derives  a  motive,  and  ceases  to  appear 
purely  accidental),  which  precedes  action  by  a  long  interval,  and 
works  out  its  end,  however  tardily,  yet  certainly.  Furthermore, 
the  historical  significancy  of  the  tragedy  is  obvious  in  all  this. 
Even  externally  it  is  projected  distinctly  enough.  The  tyranny 
of  Macbeth  plunges  a  whole  people  in  misery,  and  his  crimes  have 
set  two  great  nations  in  hostile  array  against  each  other.  Tliere 
could  not  be  a  more  pregnant  and  impressive  illustration  of  the 
solemn  truth,  that  the  evil  influence  of  crime,  like  a  poisonous 
serpent  coiled  within  the  fairest  flowers,  spreads  over  the  whole 
circle  of  human  existence,  not  only  working  the  doom  of  the 
criminal  himself,  but  scattering  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  destnic- 
tion ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  deadly  might  of  evil  is  overcome 
by  the  love  and  justice  of  God,  and  good  at  last  is  enthroned  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  world.  Lastly,  Macbeth  is  the  tragedy  in  which, 
above  all  others,  Shakspeare  has  distinctly  maintained  his  own 
genuine  Christian  sentiments,  and  a  truly  Cluistian  view  of  the 
system  of  things. 
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HAMLET. 


Since  the  genuine  drama  must  reflect  universal  history  "in 
concrete/'  and  contain  its  whole  treasury  of  thoughts^  tendencies, 
and  motives,  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  manifold  ways  of  view- 
ing it,  even  though  one  only  can  be  the  true  central  and  culmi- 
nating point,  of  wliich  all  the  rest  are  but  secondary  radiations. 
Tliis  remark  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet.'' 
If,  in  all  Shakspeare's  pieces,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  deep  before  we 
can  reach  to  the  lowest  foundation  on  which  the  dramatic  edifice 
is  raised,  this  is  -the  case  especially  in  the  present  one.  Every 
fresh  commentator  who  studies  and  writes  about  "  Hamlet," 
goes  deeper  and  further  than  his  predecessors,  and  thinks  he  has 
reached  to  the  true  foundation,  which,  nevertheless,  lies  all  the 
wliile  still  deeper  and  far  beyond  his  researches.  This  perhaps 
will  be  the  fate  also  of  my  own  speculations.  However,  I  shall 
not  be  deterred  by  such  a  prospect,  but  comfort  myself  rather  with 
the  consoling  certainty  it  affords  of  the  surpassing  fulness  and 
the  ever  freslily-springing  fertility  of  human  genius. 

Goethe,  after  quoting  the  complaint  of  Handet — "  The  times  are 
awry :  woe  is  me  that  I  was  bom  to  set  them  straight  again,"  ob- 
serves,— "  These  words,  as  it  seems  to  me,  contain  the  key  to 
Hamlet's  conduct,  and  it  is  quite  clear  to  my  mind,  that  Shak- 
speare  designed  to  paint  a  great  deed  enjoined  on  an  inferior 
mind.  In  this  sense  does  the  whole  piece  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  conceived  and  executed.  We  have  here  an  oak  planted  in  a 
costly  vase,  fit  only  to  receive  lovely  flowers  witliin  its  bosom ;  the 
roots  spread  and  burst  the  vase."  A.  W.  Schlegel,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  it  "  a  tragedy  of  thought,  su^ested  by  continual  and 
unsatisfied  meditation  on  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the  dark  per- 
plexity of  the  events  of  tliis  world,  and  designed  to  awaken  the 
same  reflections  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators."  He  thinks 
tliat  its  purpose  was  to  shew,  that  a  deliberation  which  would 
exiiaust  to  the  farthest  limits  of  human  foresight  all  the  possible 
contingencies  and  consequences  of  a  particular  act,  must  unnerve 
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the  resolution  and  cripple  the  powers  of  acting :  as  Hamlet  him- 
self expresses  it: — 

*'  And  thui  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.'' 

With  respect  also  to  the  personal  character  of  the  Prince  the  two 
critics  are  no  less  at  issue.  Goethe  calls  him  tender  and  noble ; 
bom  a  prince,  and  desirous  of  rule  only  to  give  free  scope  to  good- 
ness— of  an  agreeable  person,  moral  by  nature,  amiable,  not  ori- 
ginally melancholy  and  reflective,  but  made  so  by  circumstances 
alone :  in  short,  a  noble,  pure,  lovely,  and  highly  moral  being,  but 
without  the  firmness  of  nerve  which  makes  the  hero,  and  sinking 
beneath  a  weight  which  he  can  neither  bear  nor  throw  off,  and  to 
whom  eveiy  duty  is  holy,  but  the  present  obligation  too  grievous, 
&c.  But  Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  acknowledges  his 
many  excellent  qualities,  finds  fault  with  his  weakness  of  will, 
and  charges  him  with  a  natural  inclination  for  artifice  and  dissi- 
mulation, a  want  of  resolution  almost  amounting  to  cowardice,  a 
malicious  joy  in  getting  rid  of  his  enemies  through  nexiessity 
and  accident,  rather  than  by  his  own  decisive  measures  against 
them ;  and  lastly,  with  scepticism,  and  with  no  firm  belief  either 
in  himself  or  any  thing  else.  Goethe,  again,  makes  him  out  to  be 
Werther  of  the  middle  ages.  In  Hamlet,  as  in  Werther,  he  pre- 
tends, a  subjective  weakness  is  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  strug- 
gle with  the  objective  power  of  circumstances  unfortunately  con- 
flicting with  the  character  of  the  hero.  In  Werther  an  exuberance 
of  feeling,  in  Hamlet  an  overgreat  duty,  is  laid  in  a  vessel  too  weak 
to  support  it,  and  consequently  breaking  beneath  it;  in  both  a 
gloomy  melancholy  at  the  corrupt  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  times. 
Schlegel,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in  Hamlet  a  perfect  hero  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  who  hides  desired  passions  and  designs  under 
fair  and  smooth  words,  and  allows  theory  and  speculation  to 
absorb  both  volition  and  action ;  one,  in  sliort,  in  whom  history 
has  become  the  spirit  of  history.  In  the  conflicting  views  of 
these  two  writers,  we  have,  however,  the  reflection  of  the  character 
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of  their  own  age.  And  yet,  with  one  or  other  of  them,  with 
greater  or  less  modifications,  Pr.  Horn,  and  all  the  more  distin- 
guished critics  both  of  England  and  Germany,  agree. 

For  my  part  I  cannot  concur  entirely  with  either.  Hamlet, 
although  of  a  highly  noble  disposition,  is  not  the  blameless  ideal 
of  Goethe,  nor  has  he,  though  not  impec-cable,  the  faults  which 
Schlegel  imputes  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  wholly 
without  courage  and  energy ;  this  is  shewn  by  the  scene  with  the 
Ghost,  and  his  quarrel  with  Laertes  in  Ophelia^s  grave.  It  is  no 
empty  boast  when  he  declares  that  ''he  does  not  set  his  life  at  a  pin's 
fee.''  He  wants,  no  doubt,  the  quick  determination  of  a  passionate 
and  overflowing  sensibility.  This,  however,  is  not  infirmity  of 
will  or  want  of  resolution ;  it  is  only  to  have  the  will  guided 
by  the  judgment,  that  he  is  slow  to  act  and  backward  to  re- 
solve. The  charge  of  a  natural  inclination  for  crooked  ways 
appears  to  me  quite  groundless,  and  I  cannot  conceive  from  what 
circumstance  Schlegd  has  inferred  it;  for  the  wish  to  keep  secret 
the  fact  of  the  Ghosfs  appearance,  his  pretended  madness,  and 
all  his  scruples  and  disinclination  for  a  precipitate  execution  of  his 
design,  have  their  reason  in  the  circumstance  of  his  own  position 
and  the  general  posture  of  affairs.  Hamlet  has  against  him  all 
the  power  and  influence  of  apparently  the  legitimate  King  of 
Denmark.  Because  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  flatter  and  play 
the  hypocrite  with  his  mother  and  his  villainous  uncle,  and  because 
he  endeavours  to  arrive  at  a  full  certainty  of  the  monstrous  guilt  of 
his  nearest  kinsfolk,  he  incurs  the  suspicions  of  the  King,  and 
then  only,  in  order  to  elude  the  machinations  against  his  own  life, 
is  he  driven  to  have  recourse  to  artifice  and  cunning.  Still  less 
does  Hamlet's  character  exhibit,  as  Schlegel  thinks,  a  mah'gnant 
pleasure  in  inflicting  pain.  His  own  words,  after  killing  Polonius — 

'*  Thoa  wretched,  rash,  faitrading  fool,  fareweU; 
I  took  thee  for  thy  betters ;  take  thy  fortune ; 
Thou  fiud'st  to  be  too  bnsy,  is  some  danger." 


And  again — 


' For  this  same  lord 

I  do  repent ;  but  heaven  has  pleased  it  so  ;- 
To  punish  this  with  me  and  me  with  this. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
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I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him. 


I  most  be  cnid  only  to  be  kind, 

That  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind.*' 

These  words  breathe  rather  compassion  and  sorrow  for  a  rash 
deed  than  exultation^  and  if  he  does  not  express  a  very  deep 
regret  for  the  deaths  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem — those  false 
and  good-for-nothing  took  of  his  worthless  uncle — yet,  in  all  this, 
there  is  nothing  like  malignity.  Lastly,  Hamlet  has,  no  doubt,  a 
profoundly  thoughtful  head,  but  he  is  far  removed  from  scepti- 
cism and  infidelity.  The  very  passage  on  which  Scldegd  rches 
for  proof,  is,  whether  wilfully  or  not,  most  evidently  misunder- 
stood. For,  from  the  context,  it  is  plain  that  Hamlet  is  not 
speaking  of  moral  but  of  physical  good  and  evil,  and  our  esti- 
mation of  the  latter  does  in  &ct  depend  on  the  mind  and  fcehngs 
of  individuals.* 

Hamlet  is,  no  doubt  by  nature,  a  subtle — or  if  the  term  be 
preferred,  a  philosophical  spirit.  Tliis  is  the  general  basis  of  his 
character.  He  has  the  desire  and  the  i)ower  to  accomphsh  great 
things,  but  it  must  be  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  hy  his  own  indejwndenty  oriyinaly  and  creative 
energy.  On  this  account  it  goes  against  liis  disposition  to  per- 
form a  deed  whose  springs  are  external  to  himself,  and  which  was 
enjoined  upon  him  by  outward  circumstances,  even  though  the 
execution  of  it  be  by  no  means  beyond  his  powers.  The  praises  of 
OpheUa,  when  she  calls  liim — 

**  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword, 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state;" 


*  I  shaU  give  the  passage,  as  a  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  a  fialse  view  of  the 
whole  piece  is  calculated  to  mislead  even  a  strong  intellect  into  erroneous  notions 
even  of  single  passll^ : — 

Ham,  Denmark 's  a  prison. 

Rot,  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Haw.  A  goodly  one,  in  which  there  are  many  confines,  wards,  and  dungeons; 
Denmark  being  one  of  the  worst. 

Ro8.  We  think  not  so,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Why  then  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is  nothing,  either  good  or  bad, 
but  thinking  makes  it  so ;  to  me  it  i6  a  prison. 
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and  ascribed  to  him  both  bravery  and  manly  resolution^  can  scarcely 
be  explained  by  the  partiality  of  an  admiring  maiden.     Equally  far 
is  Hamlet  from  self-deception^  when  he  says  of  himself^  that  he  has 
the  will  and  strength,  and  means,  to  do  what  is  to  do;  for  the  judg- 
ment which  the  wholly  impartial  Fortinbras  passes  on  him  is  no 
less  favourable.     In  short,  he  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  which 
Goethe  ascribes  to   him,  with   one  virtue  and  one  fault  more : 
the  wish,  viz.  to  maintain  in  every  case  his  self-possession  and 
command  over  himself,  but  without  suflBcient  strength  to  preserve 
this  mastery  and  independence  under  all  the  trying  circumstances 
•  of  the  dijBicult  position  in  which  he  is  placed.     How  profound  is 
his  sorrow,  (Act  V.  Sc.  2,)  for  having  forgotten  himself  in  the 
quarrel  with  Laertes  at  Ophelia's  grave,  and  how  earnestly,  in  his 
interview  with  his  mother,  does  he  struggle  to  restrain  himself,  and 
guard  against  being  carried  away   by  passion!     With  all  his 
power  does  he  strive  to  controul  the  adverse  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed ;  with  all  his  strength  he  labours  to  raise  himself 
from  the  position  assigned  to  him  by  fate,  and  by  his  own  energy 
to  mould  the  business  which  that  position  furnishes,  or  rather 
enjoins  upon  him,  into  a  spontaneous  and  independent  under- 
taking.    By  an  internal  impulse,  he  is  continually  aiming  at  his 
own  idea  of  man,  whom  he  calls  '^  a  work  of  wonder,  noble  in 
reason,  infinite  in  faculties,  in  action  like  to  an  angel,  in  appre- 
hension like  a  god."     And  accordingly,  because  it  is,  on  this 
account,  repugnant  to  his  nature  to  adopt  any  course  of  con- 
duct upon  external  compulsion,  there  arises  a  conflict  between  the 
inward  bias  of  his  mind,  and  the  pressure  of  outward  circum- 
stances.   He  is  unable  to  enter  upon  the  enjoined  work,  not  simply 
because  it  is  too  great  and  weighty  for  him,  but  because  he  cannot 
transmute  it  into  an  inward  spontaneous  impulse  of  his  own. 
Hence  comes  his  vacillation,  his  hesitating  and  procrastinating; 
and  his  fluctuating  purpose,  now  advancing  and  now  faUing  back  : 
hence,  too,  the  vehemence  of  his  self-accusatien,  with  which  he 
would  goad  liimseK  into  prompt  measures,  without  however  being 
able  to  controul  time  and  its  flight ;  hence  too  the  inconsistency 
and  irresolution  of  his  proceedings,  and  apparently  also  of  his 
character. 

All  tliis  is  plainly  enough  intimated,  but  chiefly  indeed  from 
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moral  considerations.  When  his  father's  ghost  appears,  the  very 
abjuration  which  Hamlet  addressed  to  it  is  quite  in  character : 

"  What  may  this  mean 
That  tboa,  dread  cone,  in  complete  steel 
Reviritest  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideoos,  and  os  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  shake  oar  disposition 
With  (houghU  beyond  the  reaches  of  onr  souls  ?" 

After  the  dreadful  crime  has  been  made  known  to  him^  the  neces- 
sity of  revenge  does  not  at  once  press  upon  his  mind ;  the  vehe- 
mence of  passion^  and  a  constraining  pressure  to  act^  do  not  at  once 
seize  upon  him.  He  is  no  doubt  deeply  horrified ;  but  it  is  at 
most  to  him  a  lesson  of  experience;  he  will  set  it  down^ 

"  That  one  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  TiUain," 

and  he  comes  immediately  to  a  determination  not  to  proceed 
further  before  he  has  assured  himself  of  the  certamty  of  the  matter, 
and  can  see  clearly  what  his  own  course  ought  to  be.  Accordingly, 
he  entreats  his  firiends  to  observe  an  unbroken  silence  as  to  the  whole 
incident,  even  though  his  subsequent  behaviour  might  appear  to 
them  strange  and  wonderful.  The  singular  behaviour  which  he 
therefore  adopted,  his  half  madness,  whose  unreality  it  was  not  difii- 
cult  to  perceive,  would  have  been  most  ill-timed  and  unaccount- 
able, if  from  the  first  he  had  contemplated  immediate  action.  But 
it  is  intelligible  at  once,  if  we  suppose  that  this  appearance  was 
assumed  with  a  view  of  awaking  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  king, 
that  he  possessed  a  hint  or  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  draw- 
ing from  his  consequent  behaviour  a  conclusion  as  to  his  guilt 
or  innocence.  The  backwardness  to  give  immediate  credence  to 
the  word  of  the  Ghost,  which  aU  this  caution  implies,  would  per- 
haps look  like  sQppticism,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  fable,  as 
expressly  intimated  in  the  first  scene,  is  based  on  the  religious 
ideas  and  moral  doctrines  of  Christianity,  According  to  tt^ese 
ideas  it  cannot  be  a  pure  and  heavenly  spirit  that  wanders  on 
earth  in  order  to  stimulate  his  son  to  avenge  his  murder.  This,  in 
fact,  the  Ghost  admits  of  his  own  accord,  and  declares  that  he  is 
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*'  DooBed  for  a  cntaiB  time  to  walk  the  aigbt. 
And  for  the  day  eoufined  to  fiMt  in  irea 
Till  the  Ibvl  criaaef  done  in  ny  days  of  natnre 
Are  fmi^^  and  burnt  away"     .... 

Besides  it  is  above  all  things  essential  to  the  freedom  of  any 
action  that  the  agent  should  be  fiilly  certain  of  its  caose  and  reason. 
But  even  when^  by  the  device  of  the  play,  Hamlet  has  assured 
himself  of  the  King's  guilt,  he  stiU  hesitates,  and  forms  no  resolve ; 
he  is  still  beset  with  doubts  and  scruples;  but  preeminently  moral 
doubts  and  moral  scruples!  Most  justly.  Even  though  the 
King  were  trebly  a  fratricide,  in  a  christian  sense  it  would  still 
be  a  sin  to  put  him  with  one's  own  hand  to  death,  without  a  trial 
and  without  justice ;  in  a  christian  sense,  the  murder  of  an  unde 
and  a  second  father  is  a  deed  from  which  every  pure  and  thinking 
mind  might  well  draw  back  and  shudder,  even  though  divine 
justice  itself  should  seem  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  crimi- 
nal, which  in  the  present  case  none  but  Hamlet  could  accomplish. 
In  Hamlet,  therefore,  we  behold  the  christian  struggling  with  the 
natural  man,  and  its  demand  for  revenge  in  a  tone  rendered  still 
louder  and  deeper  by  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.  The  natural  man  spurs  him  on  to  immediate  action,  and 
charges  his  doubts  with  cowardice  and  irresolution — ^the  christian 
spirit — ^though  indeed,  as  a  feeling,  rather  than  as  a  conviction — 
draws  him  back,  though  still  resisting.  His  mind  hesitates,  and 
delays  and  tortures  itself  with  a  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  impulses,  and  between  them  to  preserve  his  own 
liberty  of  will  and  action.  A  r^ard  for  the  eternal  salvation  of 
his  soul,  which  he  significanUy  alludes  to  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Ghost,  compels  him  to  stand  still  and  to  consider,  while  the 
recollection  of  the  solemn  obligation  to  revenge,  which  his  father's 
spirit  has  laid  upon  him,  urges  him  onwards.  This  state  of  his 
inmost  soul  is  accurately  described  in  the  passage  which  Schlep 
has  quoted,  though  in  a  garbled  form,  to  bear  out  his  own  con- 
struction of  it. 


*'  To  die— to  sleep  ? 
To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ?~  Aye !  there's  the  rub. 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come 
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When  we  have  Bhuffled  off  this  mortal  coil 
Most  give  as  pause    .... 


ThuM  conteienee  does  make  eowardt  qfiu  all, 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.*' 

It  is  not,  therefore,  any  sceptical  and  leisurely  refining  contempla- 
tion which  seeks  to  exhaust  all  the  possible  consequences  of  a  deed, 
but  conscience,  and  a  wish  to  act  independently  and  in  obedience 
to  his  own  convictions,  that,  with  propriety  and  justice,  constrain 
his  determination.  Neither  is  it,  as  Goethe  thinks,  firom  any  feeling 
of  his  own  want  of  heroism  or  magnanimity,  but  from  a  sense  of 
conscience,  and  of  this  his  innate  disposition,  that  he  complains 
of  being  called  upon  to  make  straight  the  crooked  times. 

But,  besides  the  moral  question,  whether  he  ought  to  attempt  the 
deed,  the  how,  also,  tortures  his  soul.  Tliis  is  directly  confessed 
in  the  soliloquy.  Act  III.,  Sc.  2.  Granting  that  the  deed  must 
be  done,  still  it  must  be  accomplished  in  a  way  in  accordance  with 
the  self-determining  activity  of  the  judgment,  and  in  a  form  at 
once  consistent  with,  and  significant  of,  the  end  proposed.  In  this 
view,  also,  the  affair  appears  both  diificult  and  impracticable,  and 
the  whole  posture  of  affairs  is  adverse  to  him.  Again,  therefore, 
he  is  plunged  in  doubt  and  procrastination.  He  cheerfully 
obeys  the  command  to  visit  England,  evidently  with  the  view 
and  in  the  hopes  of  there  obtaining  the  means  and  opportunity 
(l)erhaps  the  support  of  England,  and  a  supply  of  money  and 
men,  for  an  open  (quarrel  with  his  uncle),  to  set  about  the  work 
in  a  manner  worthy  both  of  himself  and  its  own  importance. 
This  hope  he  is  evidently  alluding  to,  when  he  says — 

**  — 'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard ;  and  't  shall  go  hard 
Bat  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon." 

Accident  frustrates  his  plans.  Captured  by  pirates,  he  is  set  on 
shore  in  Deiunark  against  liis  will,  and  although  he  seems  at  last 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  act,  nevertheless  no  one  of  the  subse- 
quent events  is  brought  about  by  his  own  free  voUtion,  or  according 
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to  his  own  intention.  It  is  only  at  the  very  last  moment^  and  when 
he  is  himself  at  the  pouit  of  deaths  that,  incensed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fresh  crimes  of  the  King,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  rather  than  acting  freely  and  deliberately,  he  mortally 
wounds  him,  and  then,  with  a  sigh  for  human  weakness,  expires. 
So  far,  no  doubt,  Hamlet  is  rightly  styled  a  tragedy  of  thought j 
but  in  a  sense  far  different  from  the  one  in  which  Schl^l 
employed  the  term.  It  is  the  highest  and  noblest  attribute  of 
man — thought  in  its  freedom,  and  independent  self-shaping  energy, 
that  the  Poet  seeks  to  illustrate  in  this  play,  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  human  conduct,  and  the  leading  motive  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  From  the  family  union,  and  from  the  higher  grade 
of  political  life — from  the  domain  of  feeling  and  passion,  and  that 
of  iron  will  and  resolution — the  muse  of  Shakspeare  rises  into  the 
highest  region  of  free  and  purely  mental  activity.  Poesy  has 
taken  up  her  position  herein,  in  order  to  unfold  from  it  her 
tragic  picture  of  history ;  herein  consists  the  special  modification 
of  the  general  tragic  view,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  this 
sublime  and  profoundly  significant  tragedy.  The  mind  of  Hamlet 
— ^not  more  noble  and  beautiful  than  it  is  strong  and  earnest,  and 
as  great  as  human  greatness  can  reach  to — is  throughout  strug- 
gling to  retain  the  mastery  which  the  judgment  ought  invariably 
to  hold  over  the  will,  shaping  and  guiding  the  whole  course  of 
life.  This  aim  he  nevertheless  misses.  The  weakness  and  irreso- 
lution of  a  finite  being,  aided  by  the  force  of  the  most  imfavour- 
able  circumstances,  are  ever  driving  him  from  his  true  course ; 
unforeseen  events  disappoint  all  his  plans.  For  in  sjnte  of  all 
its  grandeur  and  excellence^  his  mind  is  engrossed  with  this 
earthly  existence ;  nay  more — the  ignorantly  cherished  and 
presumptuous  wish,  to  he  able,  by  the  creative  energy  and 
perfection  of  thought,  to  rule  and  shape  at  pleasure  th£  gene- 
ral course  of  things,  bears  on  its  very  face  tlie  foul  taint  of 
sin,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  desire  to  reject  the  guiding 
hand  of  God,  and  to  make  of  man's  will  an  absolute  law — ^to  be 
a  very  god.  Accordingly,  whenever  Hamlet  does  act,  it  is  not 
upon  the  suggestion  of  his  deliberate  judgment,  but  hurried  away 
rather  by  the  heat  of  passion,  or  by  a  momentary  impulse.  In 
the  first  tumult  of  his  feelings,  and  without  adequate  cause,  he 
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throwis  awny  tlie  fair  flower  of  Ophelia\s  love,  wliieli  he  himself 
luid  plantetl  aiid  watered)  with  incoiiddcTiitc  nislinesa  he  kilb  the 
old  dotard  Polonius  in  mistake  for  the  guilty  king,  and  so  brings 
upon  himself  the  htame  of  causing  Ophelia's  madness  and  death* 
By  Q  jusst  retribution  a  tragic  end  overwhelms  Hamlet  liimself, 
m  quickly  and  unexpectt^lvj  that,  he  hns  scarcely  time  for  the 
hurried  and  precipitate  accomplishment  of  Ins  long  meditttt^ 
puqiosc. 

With  the  character  and  fortunes  of  Hamlet. — in  whose  story 
principally  the  gnmd  tragic  idea  of  the  drama  is  embodied — the 
actions  and  sentiments  of  aU    the  other  persttniiges   corresj>ond 
exactly*    Laertes  is  the  opposite  and  the  peiidant  to  Hamlet*   The 
position  of  both  is  nearly  the  same  r  Laertesj  too,  has  to  avenge 
tbe  dt^th  of  a  father  aTid  sister.     His  soul,  however,  kiutUes  at 
onc«  with  passionate  ardour.     Rejecting  al!  deliberation,  his  reso- 
lutions burst  forth  at  once  into  action,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  tlie  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  King  succeeds  in  restoring 
him  to  self-possession,  and  the  adoption  of  arliiice  and  dissimula- 
lation.     llie  King  lumst^lf  is  a  mass  of  di^ejjtion  and  hypocrisy; 
be  is  a  practised  acter,  and  the  perfect  miister  of  bis  looks  and 
movements^  and  of  all  his  words  and  actions ;  his  gudty  designs 
are  supjjorted,  in  every  case,  by  mfiturely  weighed  and  well  con- 
trived plaus ;  be  too  labours  like  Hamlet,  tbougli  in  an  oppo.^ite 
sense,  to  direct  his  purpose  by  the  power  of  thouglit  and  judg- 
ment, the  course  of  events  and  the  concurrence  of  circumstance. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  here  again  the  same  re^idt,  the  same  fruit- 
less trouble.      But  not  only  the  noble  efforts  of  a  lofty  UbenU 
mind,  not  merely  the  designs  of  rash  and  headstrong  youth,  and 
the  secret  plans  of  a  hardened  criminal,  are  involved  in  one  com- 
mon ruin,  but  the  same  lot  overtakes  abkc  the  pretended  wisdom 
of  a  hoary  fool,  and  the  dreamy  aspirations  of  the  loving  and 
sensitive   maiden.      Polonius   pays    the   penalty    of  Ms    foolish 
cf/no^ifj/  and  liis  empty  cunning,  with  which   he  tliinks  he  can 
see  tln-ough  and  manage  eveiy  thing:  the  sudden  destruction  of  all 
her  brilliant  dreams  of  sensuous  pleasure  and  earthly  enjoyment, 
wliich  with  etjual  vanity  and  curiosity  outran  the  present,  upset 
the  mind  of  Opheliji.     By  lier  side  stands  the  Queen,  whom  a 
womanisli  weakness  has  made  a  sinner,  talked  over,  cozened,  and 
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made  the  tool  of  designing  man.  She  stands  in  the  same  class 
with  fiosencrantz  and  Guilderstern,  who,  though  directly  they 
take  no  part  in  the  action,  are  nevertheless  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
their  personal  s^grandizement  and  influence,  to  become  the  guilty 
instruments  of  another's  criminal  design.  This  subserviency, 
however,  is  but  another  and  baser  form  of  thinking  and  acting 
only  for  self,  and  it  is  therefore  appropriately  punished,  not  by 
the  might  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  volition,  but  by  the  capricious 
sport  of  trifling  contingencies.  Opposed  to  all  these  stands 
Horatio,  in  direct  and  intrinsic  contrast.  He  alone  is  without 
any  ends  of  his  own ;  he  aims  not  at  making  any  profit  of  life  for 
himself,  but  devotes  himself  entirely  and  unreservedly  to  his 
friend.  And  by  this  disinterested  conduct  he  gains  that  which  all 
others  lose.  For  it  is  clear  that  Fontinbras,  young,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  his  new  kingdom,  will  select 
Horatio — ^the  friend  of  Hamlet,  and  named  by  the  dying  heir 
to  the  throne  to  be  his  exculpator  and  the  defender  of  his  fair 
fame — ^for  the  high  but  responsible  office  of  restoring  peace  and 
order  to  the  racked  and  disjointed  kingdom.  He  is  consequently 
anything  but  a  superfluous  character;  not  a  part  of  the  mere 
machinery  of  the  plot,  but  an  essential  element  of  the  fable. 
And  thus,  we  see,  all  the  several  characters  have  their  complete 
justification  and  individual  significance.  In  this  manner  all 
alike  perish,  some  through  their  own  weakness  and  irresolution, 
some  through  falsehood,  arrogance,  and  vanity,  and  the  pre- 
siumptuous  thought  that  they  could  rule  their  own  fate  and  cir- 
cumstances at  pleasure.  With  justice,  therefore,  does  Horatio 
say  at  the  conclusion,  while  he  points  out  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  drama  itself — 

**  And  let  me  ipeak  to  the  yet  unknowing  worid 
How  these  things  came  about.     So  shall  yon  hear 
Of  cruel  blood  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  acct<f«n/a/ judgments,  caaual  slaughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause ; 
And  in  this  upshot,  purpoaet  mistook, 
Fali'n  on  the  inventors'  heads." 

Tlie  several  groups  into  which  the  characters  fall  during  the 
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complete  development  of  the  ground-work  of  the  piece,  move 
naturally  and  lightly  forward;  and  by  their  hostile  or  friendly 
relations  to  each  other^  the  march  of  the  action  is  determined  in 
Shakspeare's  usual  manner.  Its  principal  movements  are  the 
behaviour  of  Hamlet  after  his  discovery  of  the  foul  crime  which 
forms  the  centre  of  interest,  the  play  within  the  play,  and  the 
immediate  consequences  to  which  it  gives  rise — the  deaths,  viz. 
of  Polonius  and  Opheha — ^the  return  of  Laertes,  and  his  violent 
conduct,  and  the  deaths  of  fiosencrantz  and  Guilderstem ; — and 
lastly  the  particular  form  and  evolution  of  the  catastrophe.  All 
these  have  been  already  noticed,  and  their  significance  respectively 
pointed  out;  or  in  other  words  we  have  ascertained  their  intrinsic 
necessity  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece,  and  in  the  several 
characters  and  circumstances  of  the  story  as  limited  and  deter- 
mined thereby.  In  this  necessity,  and  in  the  purity  and  clearness 
with  which  the  fundamental  idea  is  kept  before  us  in  every  turn 
of  the  plot,  and  in  all  the  characters  and  details  of  the  story,  con- 
sist the  beauty  and  perfection  of  its  structure ;  and  I  liave  no 
hesitation  in  placing  this  grand  and  highly  involved  and  compli- 
cated drama  alongside  of  the  best  production  of  our  poet,  even 
though  many  have  been  foimd  to  find  fault  with  its  composition 
as  highly  defective. 

A  few  points  of  detail  may  perhaps  call  for  a  closer  examination. 
In  the  first  place  we  will  notice — wliich,  after  our  previous  disquisi- 
tion scarcely  called  for  further  refutation — ^tlie  objection  wliich 
has  been  brought  against  Shakspeare,  even  by  Goethe,  that  in  the 
last  act  he  has  unnecessarily  entangled  and  spun  out  the  course  of 
action  by  Hamlet's  voyage  to  England,  his  adventures  at  sea,  and 
his  return,  &c.  These,  however,  appear  indispensable,  when  we 
remember  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  piece  is  to  show  that  the 
poor  plans  and  intentions  of  man  do  not  miscarry  merely  tlirougli 
the  weakness  of  their  authors,  but  their  baseless  projects  are 
also,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  as  frequently  crossed  and  fnistRit<^d 
by  the  equally  baseless  empire  of  chance.  Tlic  full  establisliment 
of  this  truth  was  requisite  for  the  thorough  working  out  of  the 
ground  idea.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  interweave  in  the 
story  a  great  variety  of  entangled  incidents  and  relations,  inas- 
much as  nothing  less  than  such  a  thorough  compUcation  could 
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fully  exhibit  the  wetness  of  the  unassisted  human  intellect ;  the 
spectator  even  must  be  confounded  and  perplexed  with  it.s  intri- 
cacy, in  order  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  same  weakness  and 
imcertainty  in  himself.  For  the  same  reason,  and  not  for  mere 
stage  effect,  does  Shakspeare  introduce  the  Ghost.  This  super- 
natural appearance  is  not  only  employed  to  bring  suddenly  to  light 
the  hidden  crime,  but  to  furnish  the  strongest  motive  that  could 
influence  such  a  character  as  Hamlet^s,  and  so  to  heighten  the 
conflict  between  his  longing  for  free  and  deliberate  action,  and  the 
constraining  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  With  the  same 
view  has  the  poet  brought  folly  and  madness  in  such  close  juxta- 
position with  the  shrewd  understanding,  the  profound  reflection, 
and  the  rare  intellectual  riches  of  Hamlet.  The  folly  of  Polonius, 
and  the  madness  of  Ophelia,  are  not  merely,  as  every  one  must 
see,  psychologically  true  and  natural,  but  possess  likewise  a  poetical 
justification  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece,  in  which  it  is 
implied  that  the  attempt  to  rule  and  shape  the  course  of  life  by 
our  own  judgment  or  fancy,  must  invariably  drive  weak  minds 
into  folly  and  madness,  because  it  violently  dissevers  the  union 
and  dependence  which  subsists  between  the  subjectivity  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  objectivity  of  universal  mind  and  life,  and 
because,  as  already  observed,  it  is  nothing  less  than  that  absolute 
self-will — that  longing  to  be  lord  of  all,  and  to  be  as  God — wliich 
was  the  first  origin  and  is  the  sum  of  all  human  sinfulness.  That 
madness  should  not  have  been  employed  by  Shakspeare  as  a 
spring  of  the  tragic  denouement  in  Romeo,  as  well  as  in  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  Lear,  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  former,  sin  does  not  assume  that  form  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  self-will  in  which  it  appears  in  the  latter  plays. 
While  Ophelia^s  death  exhibits  the  terrific  and  fatal  effects  of  the 
attempt,  its  ridiculous  aspect  is  held  up  to  view  in  the  conceited 
folly  of  Polonius.  The  latter,  however,  is  still  more  strikingly  eluci- 
dated in  the  scene  with  the  grave-diggers :  how  completely  does  it 
lay  bare  the  vanity  of  that  intellectual  pride  which  thinks  it  so  easy 
and  so  grand  to  hold  in  hand  and  guide  the  course  of  life,  and,  never- 
theless, cannot  defend  itself  against  the  busy  tooth  of  the  maggot 
and  the  worm !  How  profound  and  rare  is  the  humour  of  the  saucy 
clowns,  parodying  in  their  songs  and  riddles  the  grave  toil  and 
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troubles  which  the  mind  imposes  on  itself  in  order  to  climb  the 
giddy  height,  on  which,  however,  it  cannot  steady  itself !  How 
deeply  significant,  too,  is  the  meeting  of  Hamlet  with  Laertes  at 
the  grave  of  Ophelia,  which  immediately  follows — how  instructive 
is  the  lesson  afforded  by  his  sudden  fall  from  the  cabn  height  of 
philosophical  reflection  on  the  frailty  of  human  life,  into  the  de- 
grading depths  of  youthful  passion  and  inconsiderateness !  In  every 
respect  this  scene  involves  so  profound  a  meaning,  and  its  poetic 
justification  is  so  full  and  perfect,  that  it  is  to  my  mind  utterly 
inconceiveable  how  it  could  even  have  been  regarded  as  superfluous, 
and  as  impeding  the  proper  march  of  the  action. 

Lastly,  the  concluding  scene  has  been  no  less  unjustly  treated. 
The  unexpected  and  sudden  untying  of  the  entangled  knot  by  a 
series  of  accidents,  and  Hamlet's  rash  and  passionate  conduct, 
have,  I  think,  been  already  shewn  to  be  necessary.     But  another 
and  a  different  fault  has  been  found  with  it.    It  is  objected,  that  the 
appearance  of  Fortinbras,  even  though  preparation  may  have  been 
made  for  it  as  early  as  in  the  first  act,  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject- 
matter,  and  is  an  insignificant  piece  of  ornament  capriciously 
stuck  on  to  the  story  in  order  to  close  the  scene  with  striking  effect. 
It  argues  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  guileless,  maidenly  muse 
of  Shakspeare,  to  ascribe  to  it  the  coquettish  arts  of  modem  poets. 
Never  was  there  a  poet  who  strove  less  after  effect,  and  yet  suc- 
ceeded better  in  producing  it.     The  least  consideration,  the  most 
superficial  examination,  and  a  very  ordinary  power  of  vision,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  detect  the  groundlessness  of  such  a  charge. 
It  is  enough  for  the  reader  to  cbnsult  his  own  judgment,  whether 
it  would  satisfy  the  essence  of  tragedy,  to  leave  the  spectator  with 
the  question  unanswered,  why  so  noble  and  powerfid  a  race  of 
kings  is  given  up  so  entirely  to  destruction.     This  "murderous 
route''  ought  to  have  its  reason,  its  intrinsic  necessity,  and  its 
ideal  significance;  and  so  it  has.     Fortinbras,  in  whose  favour 
Hamlet  gives  his  dying  voice,  possesses  an  ancient  claim  and  here- 
ditary right  to  the  throne  of  Denmark.     Some  deed  of  violence 
or  injustice,  by  which  his  family  were  dispossessed  of  their  just 
claims,  hung  in  the  dark  back-ground  over  the  head  of  that  royal 
house  which   has  now  become  extinct.     Of  tliis  crime  its  last 
successors  have  now  paid  the  penalty.     And  thus,  in  this  closing 
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scene,  that  idea  of  the  overruling  justice  of  God,  which  pervades 
all  the  other  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  impresses  on  the  whole 
play  its  seal  of  historical  significance. 

Besides  which,  Shakspeare,  with  good  reason,  delights  to 
conclude  his  heart-rending*  tragedies  with  a  glimpse  of  a  new  and 
better  futurity  springing  up  out  of  suifering,  destruction,  and 
death ;  for  the  soothing  aud  salutary  influence  of  tragedy  manifests 
itself  in  the  peace  and  blessing  which,  out  of  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest, well  forth  upon  the  survivors,  not  less  than  in  the  purification 
and  repentance  of  the  tragic  victims.  Affcer  his  long  and  hard 
struggle — ^when,  satiated  and  weary  of  life,  he  has  resigned  human 
hope,  and  confessed  that 


**  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  weU 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  and  that  should  teach  us 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  wiU  ;" 

Act  y.  Scene  3. 

and  after  declaring  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  wiU  of  Providence, 
for  "  if  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be 
now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come ;  the  readiness  is  all.  Since 
no  man  owes  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is  'i  to  leave  betimes  ?" 
he  dies  in  calm  aspiration  and  glory ;  not  merely  with  a  sure 
hope  of  divine  forgiveness  and  happiness,  but,  as  his  last  words 
to  Horatio  assure  us,  with  a  certainty  that  his  name  would  still 
survive  unspotted  and  pure,  and  that  better  times  are  iu  store  for 
his  beloved  Denmark. 

I  have  been  hitherto  loth,  by  any  desultory  discussions  on 
chronology  and  philology,  to  disturb  the  rapid  climax  with  wliich 
these  five  tragedies  rise  upon  one  another,  and  draw  all  the  most 
essential  principles,  faculties,  and  social  grades  of  life  witliin  the 
domain  of  tragedy.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  com- 
prise together  the  few  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  touching  their 
respective  dates  and  origin.  Of  the  five,  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,'' 
and  "  Othello,"  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  earliest  and  latest. 
Of  '^  Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  two  old  editions  are  extant,  bearing  date 
1697  and  1599;  the  latter  is  enlarged  and  corrected  in  almost 
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every  scene,  and  evidently  founded  on  a  subsequent  revision  of  the 
whole  poem.  While  the  first  edition,  botli  in  diction  and  versifica- 
tion, in  tone  and  colouring,  exhibits  traces  of  youthful  awkward- 
ness, and  inability  to  clothe  the  wide  expansion  of  the  inmost 
feeling  in  corresponding  breadth  of  language  and  deed,  and,  there- 
fore, (like  the  "Titus  Andronicus,"  and  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  "Henry  the  Sixth,")  is,  comparatively  speaking,  brief  and 
compressed,  in  the  second  it  appears,  with  some  slight  difiFerences, 
the  same  in  amplitude,  polish,  and  completeness,  as  in  the  foKo 
edition  of  1628.  That  as  early  as  1595  it  was  a  well-known  and 
popular  piece,  is  proved  by  a  sonnet  of  tliis  year,  in  which  it  is 
favourably  noticed.  Tpwliitt's  conjecture,  that  the  Nurse's  words 
(Act  I.  Scene  3) — "'Tis  since  the  earthquake  was  eleven  years,*' 
referred  originally  to  the  earthquake  experienced  in  England  in  the 
year  1580,  would  not  se&n  to  be  so  utterly  groundless  a  suppo- 
sition as  Malone  at  first  thought.  And  if,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Drake,  he  is  still  disposed  to  find  an  error  in  reckoning  in  the 
words  of  the  Nurse,  it  is  only  because  he  quite  forgets  that  all 
children  are  not  necessarily  weaned  in  their  first  year,  but  that,  in 
olden  times,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  practice  to  suckle  the  child 
much  longer,  wliich  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Juliet,  especially  as  the  Nurse  expressly  tells  us  tliat  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  her  little  charge  could  not  merely  stand,  but 
even  walk  and  talk.  In  fact,  the  piece  in  the  form  in  which  it 
stands  in  the  edition  of  1597,  may  very  ix)ssibly  have  seen  tlie 
light  between  1591  and  '92 ;  consequently,  soon  after  "  Henry  the 
Sixth,"  and  nearly  about  thc^ame  time  with  the  "  T^o  Gentlemen 
of  Verona"  and  "All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well."  On  the  other 
hand,  "  Othello,"  to  judge  from  all  particulars,  language,  compo- 
sition, and  character,  but  especially  from  the  outward  colouring  of 
the  tragic  view  of  things,  unquestionably  belongs,  in  its  present 
sliape,  to  the  latest  labours  of  our  author.  The  external  evidence 
^s  likewise  tx)  the  same  effect.  The  earliest  entry  of  "  Othello"  at 
Stationers'  Hall  is  in  1621,  and  it  was  printed  the  following  year. 
According  to  Vertue's  statement,  it  was  furst  acted  before  the  court 
in  1613,  and  further,  we  find  in  it  a  palpable  allusion  to  James 
the  First's  second  patent  of  the  28tli  May,  instituting  the  order  of 
Baronets  (Chalmers'  Supp.  Apol.  p.  460 ;  Drake,  ii.  527,  &c.) 
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Most  critics,  accordingly,  refer  the  piece  to  1612,  in  which  they 
are  supported  by  every  consideration,  so  long  as  the  piece  is  taken 
in  the  form  in  which  it  now  exists.  If,  therefore,  the  "Othello" 
mentioned  in  the  MSS.  lately  discovered  by  ColUer  (New  Particu- 
lars, p.  59),  as  acted  in  1602  by  Burbage's  company,  be  really 
Shakspeare^s  (wliicli,  indeed,  is  not  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the 
author's  name  nor  any  other  distinguishing  mark  is  given),  all  we 
can  do  is,  to  assume  that  in  1612  Shakspeare  entirely  recast  the 
sketch  which  he  had  first  thrown  off  in  1602.  Further,  both 
these  tragedies  are  founded  upon  Italian  originals :  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet''  after  BandeUo,  ii.  9,  edition  1554,  and  "Othello''  after 
Giraldo  Anthio  (Dec.  iii.  7).  For,  altliough  a  tragedy  of  the 
same  subject  and  title  as  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  existed  as  early  as 
1562,  still  it  is  not  propable  that  this  piece,  which  was  never 
printed,  and  had  certainly  been  long  withdrawn  from  the  stage,  could 
have  been  known  to  Shakspeare.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  Bandello's  novel  through  the  recast 
of  it  in  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure ;"  but  of  Antliio  no  Eng- 
lish verson  of  tliis  date  is  kno^vn,  and  the  assertion  that  he  must 
have  read  it  in  the  French  of  Gabriel  Chapuys  rests  on  the  gratui- 
tous assumption  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  master  enough 
of  Italian  to  read  it  in  the  original.  But  even  his  knowledge  of 
French  has  been  questioned  by  Dr.  Farmer.  If  he  be  right,  then, 
it  would  follow,  of  course,  that  the  "Othello"  of  1602  cannot  be 
a  work  of  Shakspeare's.  For  both  pieces,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " 
and  "  Otliello,"  agree  essentially  in  certain  respects  with  these 
originals,  although,  as  the  reader  of  both  will  soon  be  convinced, 
every  particular  deviation  is  an  improvement.  I  shall  therefore 
notice  only  one.  Li  Baiidello,  Juliet  recovers  her  consciousness 
before  Romeo  dies  of  the  poison;  this  looks  like  the  malignant  de- 
vice of  an  evil  destiny.  And  the  exquisite  torture  which  is  thus  pre- 
pared for  both  the  lovers  in  their  last  moments,  may  be  tolerated  in  a 
novel, but  could  never  have  been  endurable  in  adrama.  In *'Othello" 
the  deeply  tragical  conclusion  is  entirely  Shakspeare's  own  inven- 
tion ;  the  novel  runs  out  tircsomely  and  dully.  And  so,  too,  we 
owe  to  Shakspeare  the  inimitable  and  truthful  charact<*rs  of  Mer- 
cutio,  Paris,  and  the  Nurse,  in  the  one ;  and  of  Roderigo,  Cassio, 
and  Emilia,  in  the  otJicr.     In  BandeUo  and  Anthio,  their  places 
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are  filled  up  by  mere  names,  while  the  spirit  which  he  has 
breathed  into  the  borrowed  matter  is  manifestly  his  own. 

In  still  greater  energy  does  Shakspeare's  life-giving  and  ani- 
mating power  reveal  itself  in  "  Hamlet/'  For  this  play,  the  L^nd 
of  Amleth — ^whose  didest  discovered  source  is  the  Danish  "  His- 
tories of  Saxo  Gramaticus*' — ^furnishes  scarcely  a  meagre  skeleton, 
which,  however,  in  '' EeUeforesfs  Tragic  Tales,''  and  its  English 
version,  (the  old  novel  of  ^'  The  History  of  Hamhlett")  appears 
with  something  more  of  flesh  and  muscle,  but  in  comparison 
with  the  ''  Hamlet"  of  Shakspeare  is  still  a  colourless  and  lifeless 
body.  Whether  Shakspeare  drew  from  this  novel,  or  from  the 
older  tragedy  of  the  same  title  current  before  1589  (which,  ac- 
cording to  Nash,  in  '^  Green's  Arcadia,"  1589,  was  interlarded 
with  sentences  from  Seneca,  and  therefore  is  unlikely  to  have  been 
Shakspeare's  first  sketch  of  the  piece),  cannot  be  determined ;  as 
the  old  piece  is  lost.  It  is  only  probable,  however,  that  the 
latter  was  the  immediate  source  of  our  ''  Hamlet."  On  this,  the 
most  profound  of  his  tragedies,  the  poet  was  employed,  with  some 
intermission  no  doubt,  not  less  than  ten  years.  In  the  "  Stationers' 
Ec^ter"  it  is,  it  is  true,  first  entered  in  1602.  The  oldest,  only 
recently  discovered,  impression  bears  date  1603.  In  the  second 
4to.  edition  of  the  same  year,  which  had  previously  been  looked 
upon  as  the  oldest,  but  which  evidently  gives  the  piece  in  a  later 
shape  than  the  former,  (see  above,  p.  85,  note),  it  is,  as  tlie 
title  itself  announces,  enlarged  by  more  than  one-half,  and  this 
was  perhaps  its  last  revision ;  at  least  it  is  evidently  taken  for  the 
basis  of  the  foUo  edition  of  1623,  from  which  it  differs  by  some 
occasional  omissions,  made,  no  doubt,  from  a  regard  to  the  time 
of  representation.  Now,  in  "  Henslowe's  Diary,"  we  find  a 
^'Hamlet"  entered  as  early  as  1593,  unfortunately  without  any 
farther  designation — whether  this  was  Shakspeare's  first  sketch  can 
neither  be  afiirmed  nor  denied ;  it  is  more  likely,  however,  it  was 
the  older  piece  already  spoken  of.  It  is  probable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Lodge  is  alluding  to  Shakspeare's  play,  when,  in  a 
work  of  liis  which  appeared  in  1596,  he  says  of  Thomas  Nash, — 
*'  He  looks  as  pale  as  the  Ghost,  crying  on  the  stage  as  pitiably 
as  an  oyster- wife,  *  Hamlet,  revenge !' "  For  Lodge,  the  admirer 
of  Robert  Greene,  was  undoubtedly  no  friend  of  Shi^speare.    But 
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at  all  events,  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  ^'  Hamlet"  existed  as 
early  as  1598,  since  it  is  honourably  mentioned  in  a  note,  written 
in  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  in  the  hand  of  Grabriel  Harvey, 
bearing  this  date,  in  which  Shakspeare's  name  is  expressly  men- 
tioned. (Drake,  ii.,  29,  391.)  All,  therefore,  that  can  be' said 
is,  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  piece  falls  somewhere  between 
1593  and  1598,  but  that  in  its  present  form  it  belongs  to  the 
year  1602.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his 
''  Palladis  Tamia,"  affords  at  most  but  a  sUght  presumption  in 
favour  of  its  origin  in  1598.  For  it  was  evidently  the  purpose 
of  Meres  to  mention  only  such  of  Shakspeare^s  works  as  were 
perfect  in  his  judgment,  and  excellent  compositions. 

Of  ''  King  Lear,''  likewise,  besides  the  foHo  edition,  an  older 
4to.  of  1608  is  extant.  In  the  ^^  Eegister*'  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
however,  there  is  an  entry  as  early  as  Nov.  26,  1607,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  acted  before  the  King  at  Whitehall,  at  the  pre- 
vious Christmas  festival.  It  was  therefore  in  existence  in  1606. 
That  it  was  first  composed  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and 
perhaps  after  the  proclamation  of  James,  Oct.  1,  1604,  (an- 
nouncing his  accession  to  the  English  crown),  is  rendered  probable 
by  an  allusion  to  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England  contained 
in  the  name  Britain ^  (Clialmers'  Supp.  Apol.,  p.  47).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  older  piece,  "  King  Leyr,"  is  entered  the  8th  of 
May,  1605,  with  the  remark,  "  as  it  was  lately  acted;"  its  publi- 
cation and  revival  being  occasioned  probably  by  the  appearance 
of  Shakspeare's  "Lear."  Now,  since  this  external  testimony  is 
supported  by  all  internal  evidences,  whether  drawn  from  the  cha- 
racterization, composition,  versification,  or  language,  it  becomes 
extremely  likely  that  the  piece  was  finished  either  by  the  end  of 
1604  or  the  beginning  of  1605.  The  legend  of  "  KingLeyr,"  who, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3105,  reigned  in  England,  is  to  be  found 
in  Holinshed,  and  his  forerunner  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The 
earlier  piece  follows  the  legend  pretty  closely,  while  our  present 
tragedy  deviates  from  it  so  considerably,  that,  as  in  '^  Hamlet," 
the  story  assumes  quite  a  different  character  from  the  original. 
Besides,  it  is  enlarged  by  more  than  a  half  by  the  story  of  Gloster 
and  his  sous,  which  is  entirely  wanting  both  in  the  older  piece 
and  in  the  legend,  and  of  which  Shakspeare  borrowed  the  principal 
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features^  though  indeed  in  the  rudest  outline^  from  an  episode 
in  Sidne/s  "  Arcadia/'  What  Shakspeare  has  here  elaborated, 
out  of  such  barren  materials^  is  really  wonderful,  and  absolutely 
holds  the  place  of  a  new  creation;  and  not  less  wonderful 
is  the  art  with  which  he  has  so  dexterously  interwoven  the  two 
stories,  and  breathed  into  the  old  legend,  as  well  as  into  the 
modem  tale,  the  same  profound  historical  spirit.  Moreover,  the 
characters  of  Kent  and  the  Pool,  as  indeed  the  personages  gene- 
rally of  all  his  dramas,  are  entirely  his  own. 

In  "  Macbeth,*'  on  the  other  hand,  the  legend  which  possessed 
a  surer  historical  footing  had  taken  a  more  perfect  shape  before 
Shakspeare  adopted  it.  The  story  of  Macbeth,  which  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  related  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Holinshed,  already  contains  all  the  tragic  motives  which  Shak- 
speare develops  in  his  tragedy.  Even  in  the  march  of  events  he 
has  made  but  slight  alteration,  having  done  little  more  than 
compressed  what  in  the  narrative  is  most  undramatically  spun 
out;  all  the  characters  too,  in  outline  at  least,  are  given  in 
the  Chronicle — even  the  witches  and  their  predictions  are  not 
wanting.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  closely  to  compare  the  drama 
with  the  legend,  in  order  to  perceive  what  power  of  genius  was 
requisite  to  produce  such  a  poem  out  of  the  given  materials. 
That  the  piece  was  first  written  in  the  reign  of  James  is  at  once 
proved  by  the  apparition  of  the  line  of  Kings  from  Banquo. 
Furthermore,  in  making'  Banquo  both  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
Duncan's  murder,  Shakspeare  deviated  from  the  Chronicle  beyond 
all  question  from  a  regard  to  his  royal  patron.  The  descent  of 
James  from  Banquo  had  been  proved  in  the  Appendix  to  Warner's 
"  Albion's  England,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1606, 
and  could  not  easily  have  been  generally  known  before  that  date. 
Accordingly,  Malonc  (Cln-onological  Order,  &c.,  in  "  Reed's  Shak- 
speare," 11,  33,)  with  the  concurrence  of  Tieck,  Chalmers,  Drake, 
and  all  the  best  English  critics,  have  placed  tliis  drama  some- 
where about  1606.  That  it  could  not  have  been  written  earlier 
follows  from  the  language,  versification,  and  the  characters,  but 
especially  from  the  deep  and  forcible  seriousness  of  the  tragic 
view  it  contains.  For  my  part  I  should  be  disposed  to  place  its 
appearance  some  years  later;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  a  note 
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in  a  manuscript  of  Dr.  Forman,  lately  discovered  by  Collier, 
according  to  which  it  was  first  produced  at  the  Globe,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1610,  ("Comer's  New  Particulars,"  p.  22).  This 
was  probably  the  opening  of  the  summer  season,  on  which  occa- 
sion a  new  piece  would  in  all  likelihood  be  selected. 
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Por  several  reasons  I  shaU  take  these  two  tragedies  together,  but 
chiefly  because  of  a  certain  intrinsic  affinity  between  them,  and 
because,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  they  form  the  opening  and 
close  of  Shakspeare's  tragic  career.  The  two  compared  together 
throw  a  peculiar  light  on  the  character  of  his  dramatic  art  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  on  the  several  tragedies  which  were  written  in  the 
interval  between  them. 

Tit  tin  Andronicus  was  a  favourite  piece  Mith  the  multitude : 
according  to  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "  Bartholomew  Pair"'  (1614), 
it  had  then  been  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  on  the  stage, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  written  between  1587  and  1588. 
It  is  one  of  the  twelve  pieces  of  our  author,  which,  in  1598, 
Meres,  a  friend  of  Shakspearc,  in  his  work  which  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  mentions  with  approbation.  Moreover,  it  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  first  folio  edition  published  by  Heminge  and  Condell, 
friends  likewise  of  Shakspeare,  and  joint  shareholders  with  him  in 
the  Globe.  Against  such  a  weight  of  liistorical  testimony  no 
merely  critical  arguments  can  avail  anything,  except,  perhaps,  with 
the  irreflective  and  petty  criticism  of  the  EngKsh,  who  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  piece  merely  because  it  is  in  their  judgment 
unworthy  of  Shakspeare.  Its  authenticity  is  denied,  because  many 
passages  (twenty,  according  to  Malone)  contain  allusions  to  ancient 
mythology  and  history,  and  even  Latin  verses;  because  no  humour- 
ous scene  occurs  in  it ;  because  the  verses  are  without  dissyllabic 
terminations,  after  Shakspeare's  usual  manner,  and  are  unvaried 
and  monotonous ;  and  lastly,  because  the  piece  is  entered  without 
the  author's  name  at  Stationers'  HaU,  on  the  6th  of  Pebruary, 
1593,  and  was  printed,  likewise  anonymously,  in  two  editions 
•(1594—1611)  during  the  hfe-time  of  Shakspeare.  (''  Eeed's  Shak- 
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speare,  xxi.  138, 140,  &c.)  The  last  argument  wliich,  for  a  work 
of  the  present  day,  would  be  almost  convincing,  is  for  those  days 
one  of  the  very  weakest;  for  when  the  piece  was  first  produced 
on  the  stage,  both  custom,  and  the  estimation  in  which  such  pro- 
ductions were  held,  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the  author's  name, 
and  it  might  therefore  have  been  unknown  even  in  1593-4  to 
the  booksdler  who  published  it,  certainly  without  the  author's 
knowledge  or  consent,  or  else  the  addition  of  it  might  have 
appeared  superfluous,  since  the  piece  had  long  had  its  admirers, 
and  the  authority  of  a  name  was  not  wanted  to  recommend  it. 
As  to  the  edition  of  1611,  it  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
reprint  of  the  older  one  of  1594,  now  lost.  As  to  the  peculiari- 
ties  of  the  language  and  versification,  which  it  is  pretended  could 
not  possibly  be  Shakspeare's,  they  become  not  only  easy  to  be 
accounted  for,  but  what  we  should  naturally  look  for,  when  we 
consider  that  the  young  Shakspearc,  like  the  young  Baphael, 
must  unquestionably  have  directed  his  first  essays  by  the  models 
of  older  and  more  famous  masters ;  in  the  present  case,  those  of 
Marlowe,  in  whom  all  these  peculiarities  are  found  in  abundance. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  as  singular  if  he  had  not  done 
so,  as  it  would  be  wonderful  if  his  first  essays  had  been  at  once 
complete  masterpieces.  Such  the  "  Titus  Andronicus"  is  not  by 
any  means :  on  the  contrary,  its  great  defects  are  obvious.  The 
incidents  and  revolutions  of  fortune  are  horrible  in  the  liighest 
degree,  and  in  tliis  respect  it  as  much  surpasses  Marlowe's  well- 
known  pieces  of  violence  and  rage  as  it  is  superior  to  them  in 
tragic  energy  and  moral  earnestness.  The  most  fearful  crimes  are 
rapidly  accumulated  with  steadily  advancing  enormity.  When  we 
think  we  have  reached  the  summit  of  these  most  unnatural  cruel- 
ties and  vice,  the  next  scene  suddenly  opens  to  our  view  a  still 
higher  ascent.  The  characters  are  sketches  done  ^ith  the  coarsest 
touches  and  darkest  colouring;  one  personage,  Aaron  the  Moor,  is, 
perhapsy  (I  fear,  however,  only  perhaps),  perfectly  untrue  to 
nature;  he  appears  to  be  a  very  devil,  and  no  man.  It  is,  alas !  too 
true,  that  the  nature  of  human  wickedness  is  most  difficult  to 
understand,  and  but  too  easy  to  depict.  •  Again,  the  action  is  hur- 
ried on  certainly  with  precipitate  haste,  and  without  adequate 
motives,  if  not  absolutety  without  consideration. 
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These  certainly  are  no  triflmg  defects.  But  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  wild  tragedies  of  Marlowe,  so  popular  in  Shakspeare's  day, 
and  the  other  favourite  pieces  of  the  English  public,  such  as  the 
"  Spanish  Tragedy,*'  &c.  it  will  appear  but  natural — ^we  might  ven- 
ture to  say,  inevitable — that  Shakspeare's  rich  and  exuberant 
poetical  genius  should  in  the  luxuriance  of  youth  have  fallen 
into  such  aberrations.  His  only  school  of  art  was  his  own 
artistic  experience.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  through 
the  existant  position  of  dramatic  art,  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
leave  so  far  behind  him ;  and  that  he  should  in  Tragedy  have  felt 
himself  more  attracted  to  Marlowe  than  to  Greene,  admits  of 
being  explained  by  the  same  reason  as  disposed  Pindar  to  follow 
Stesichorus  rather  than  Simonides.  How  far  he  surpassed  his 
models  even  in  their  own  style,  those  acquainted  with  the  old  English 
theatre  will  easily  discern,  provided  they  seek  to  discover  the 
merits  as  well  as  the  defects  of  "  Titus  Andronicus.'*  It  cannot  with 
truth  be  said,  that  Shakspeare  has  here  confounded  the  tragical 
with  the  horrible;  at  most  he  has  but  given  to  the  former  the 
incomplete  and  consequently  inappropriate  form  of  the  latter.  The 
horrible  is  no  doubt  in  and  by  itself  not  tragical,  but  still  it  can 
become  so,  even  because  its  essence  lies  simply  in  the  outward  form 
of  human  action  and  suffering.  It  is  not  horrible  to  kill  a  man 
with  the  thrust  of  a  dagger,  but  it  is  so  to  rack  him  to  death  by 
torture.  "  Titus  Andronicus'^  retains  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of 
tragical,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  the  thwarting  of  human  greatness 
and  nobility,  by  its  own  frailty  and  besetting  sinfulness.  For  the 
tragic  fete  which  overwhelms  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  not  un- 
deserved. He  has  fully  merited  his  doom  by  the  cold-blooded 
indifference  with  which  he  devotes  Tamora's  eldest  son  to  be  sacri- 
ficed as  a  peace-offering  to  the  manes — an  act  of  cruelty  which  his 
sons  perpetrate — as  well  as  by  the  passionate  heat  with  which 
he  slays  his  child  for  a  pardonable  opposition  to  his  will,  and 
lastly,  the  fearful  and  inhuman  revenge  which  he  wreaks  upon  the 
doubtless  equally  inhuman  queen.  Moreover,  the  common  ruin 
which  ultimately  overtakes  all  the  guilty,  is  but  the  satisfaction 
due  to  poetic  justice.  Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
historical  basis  on  which  the  whole  rests  is  the  later  times 
of  the  Boman  Empire,  which  were  so  abundant  in  dark  deeds, 
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and  every  kind  of  horror,  that  the  sober  history  outstrips  the 
boldest  fancy.  The  historical  character  of  these  times  forms  so 
decidedly  the  background  of  the  whole  dramatic  picture,  that  the 
piece  approximates  closely  to  the  character  of  an  historical  play, 
and  therefore  requires  to  be  considered  and  examined  by  no  other 
than  the  spirit  of  the  age.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  we  think  be 
found,  that  in  this  piece  the  tragic  element  hardly  admitted  of 
being  presented  otherwise  than  it  actually  is,  and  we  may  ask  why, 
if  the  horror  does  really  exist  in  history,  the  tragic  may  not  for 
once  assume  this  form  ?  Tragedy,  in  its  full  historical  significance, 
was  not  made  for  tender  weak-nerved  spirits.  It  requires  strong 
shoulders  to  support  the  whole  burthen  of  the  tragical,  which 
the  life  of  humanity  contains. 

This,  therefore,  does  not  constitute  the  chief  defect  of  the  piece. 
How  full  of  horrors  are  the  most  admired  Greek  tragedies :  the 
bloody  myths  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  Orestes,  (Edipus,  and  the 
Theban  war,  &c.  are  the  conunon  mine  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 
Is  not  Gloster's  fate  in  "  Lear*'  deeply  horrible,  and  who  is  not 
seized  with  a  shudder  of  horror  in  reading  "  Macbeth''  and 
"  Othello"?  In  single  details,  therefore,  it  is  allowable.  The  fault 
of  the  piece  consists  principally  in  this,  that  what  by  its  nature  is 
merely  an  isolated,  special  exceptional  re^ty,  is  inconsiderately 
made  the  un  i  versa  I  and  sol^  form  of  the  tragical.  The  fimdamoiital 
idea  of  the  piece  is  in  short  notliing  else  than  the  fact  of  this  cor- 
ruption of  the  tragic  into  the  horrible,  which  is  found  inevitably 
amidst  the  universal  decay  of  a  great  people  and  polity,  and  lejvds 
good  and  noble  minds,  like  Titus,  to  break  tlirough  the  most  neces- 
sary and  strongest  ties  of  nature,  disregarding  even  the  voice  of 
parental  affection.  Such  is  the  first  crime  out  of  which  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  successive  scenes  of  horror  are  spim  out ;  this  has 
awakened  the  fiendish  nature  of  Tamora,  and  excited  the  brutish  rage 
of  Aaron.  When  evil  has  once  been  challenged  to  the  lists  by  good 
itself,  it  destroys  not  only  itself  but  the  good  also,  which  indeed  has 
by  tliis  act  ceased  to  be  truly  good.  It  is  from  such  a  view  of  life 
that  the  entire  drama  is  conceived :  tliis  is  the  organic  ideal  focus 
towards  wliich  all  the  separate  rays  converge.  But  the  horrors  thus 
accumulated,  and  represented  as  the  ordinary  and  natural  elements  of 
life,  recjuired  some  more  special  grounding.    It  was  not  sufficient  to 
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suppose  a  general  sttite  of  corruption,  since  even  in  such  a  state  of 
things  the  horrible  is  not  the  universal  fonn  of  the  tragic.  But 
even  this  fault  might  be  tolerated  and  pardonable,  at  least  it  is  not 
wholly  without  excuse.  AVhat  is  properly  the  leading  defect,  is 
the  total  absence  of  the  soothing  elements  of  Tragedy.  Titus 
Andronicus  perishes  without  a  sense  or  suspicion  of  Ids  own  guilt, 
or  of  the  duty  of  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods — in 
short,  without  a  thought  of  his  need  of  mercy.  So,  too,  his  younger 
sons:  even  Lavinia,  whose  character  was  intended  for  one  of 
noble  womanhood,  could  hold  unmoved  the  basin  to  catch  the 
blood  of  two  human  victims,  and  it  is  while  attending  at  this 
frightful  sacrifice  that  she  perishes  by  the  dagger  of  her  own  father. 
Aaron,  Tamora,  Satumin,  die  as  they  had  lived;  and  Lucius 
marks  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Governor  with  a  command 
for  the  inliuman  and  revolting  execution  of  the  Moor.  Thus  fear- 
fully does  the  conclusion  jar  upon  our  feelings ;  we  have  still  the 
cheerless  prospect  that  even  behind  the  fallen  curtain  things  will 
go  on  as  they  had  begun ;  and  we  turn  with  horror  jBrom  such  a 
view  of  hmnan  nature,  and  are  almost  impiously  led  to  demand 
why  such  a  race  was  ever  called  into  being. 

That,  nevertheless,  this  drama  is  rich  in  isolated  beauties,  pro- 
found thoughts,  and  striking  peculiarities,  Shakspearean  imagery, 
which  like  lightning  flashes  over  and  illumines  the  whole  piece, 
and  that  single  scenes  are  even  deeply  affecting  and  liigldy  iK)etical, 
is  generally  admitted,  and  reciuires  no  proof.  It  ^»ill  be  sufficient 
to  call  attention  to  the  scenes  of  the  shooting  the  arrows,  and  of 
the  interview  between  Titus  and  Tamora,  who  announces  herself 
to  the  old  man,  whom  she  believes  to  be  mad,  as  the  Goddess  of 
Vengeance.  Moreover,  the  wonderful  seK-posscssion  of  the  latter, 
that  chiaro'oscaro  between  madness  and  forecast  deliberation, 
between  playful  thoughtlessness  and  energetic  presence  of  mind, 
is  painted  with  the  most  wonderful  profundity  and  verisimilitude. 
Even  in  default  of  any  historical  evidence,  such  passages  would  be 
suificient  to  prove  that  the  work  must  have  been  the  youtliful 
essay  of  the  greatest  poet  of  all  times. 

The  source  from  which  the  materials  of  the  story  were  drawn 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  In  the  Register  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  a  ballad  of  the  same  title  and  subject  is  entered  in  1593,  on 
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the  same  date  as  the  play.  The  former,  however,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability composed,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  out  of  and  subse- 
quently to  the  favourite  drama.  But  at  any  rate,  as  "  Titus  Andro- 
nicus'^  was  at  that  time  Fell  known,  through  "Painter's  Palace  of 
Pleasure,^'  the  fable  cannot  be  Shakspeare's  own  invention ;  on  the 
contrary  he  has  adhered  pretty  closely  to  his  original. 

"  Timon  of  Athen^^  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  last  trage- 
dies of  our  poet ;  in  all  likelihood  the  very  last.  Malone  places  it 
about  1609,  and  before  '^Othello,"  forno  other  reason  than  because 
forsooth  the  poetic  muse  of  Sliakspeare  cannot  have  been  quite 
idle  in  this  year,  and  because  North^s  translation  of  Plutarch,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  two  pieces  "  Julius  Ceesar,"  and  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,''  which,  in  Malone^s  arrangement,  immediately  precede 
it,  may  well  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  working  up  this  subject 
(Chronological  Order,  in  Eeed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  848,  864).  Such 
arguments  are  evidently  of  no  force^  and  still  less  weight  attaches 
to  the  minute  trifling  circumstances,  which  Chalmers  patches  to- 
gether, in  order  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  written  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  On  these,  however,  Drake  approvingly 
hangs  his  own  criticisms,  and  consequently  places  the  piece  so  far 
back  as  1602  (Chalmers'  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  891,  Drake 
ii.  446).  Such  trifles  prove,  at  most,  that  the  piece  could  not  have 
been  written  before  1602.  The  style,  such  is  the  stress  and  impor- 
tance laid  upon  each  word,  might  almost  be  called  heavy.  The 
thoughts  are  frequently  huddled  and  packed  together  without  order 
or  connection ;  the  turns  are  striking  and  sudden,  while  the  abrupt- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  language  are  extreme.  The  connection 
is  occasionally  defective;  as,  for  instance,  in  Act  III.  Scene  5, 
where  we  are  left  to  guess  who  is  the  unhappy  friend  for  whose 
cause  Alcibiades  advocates  so  warmly  as  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
penalty  of  banishment ;  and,  lastly,  in  single  passages,  such  as  Act 
III.  Scene  6,  where  we  unaccoimtably  miss  Timon's  most  intimate 
friends  Lucius,  Lucullus,  Sempronius,  and  Ventisius ;  or  the  most 
unsatisfactory  second  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  where  the  hero  of  the 
drama  is  removed  from  the  scene  without  our  seeing  why  and 
wherefore  his  death  takes  place  precisely  at  this  particular  moment. 
All  these  defects  force  me  to  conjecture,  that  the  piece  may 
have  wanted  the  author's  last  finishing  touch,  in  consequence  either 
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of  his  retirement  to  Stratford^  or  his  death.  However^  it  is  enough 
for  me,  if  the  arguments  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  language, 
composition,  and  character  of  the  whole,  are  acknowledged  to  be 
of  sufficient  weight  for  assigning  to  the  drama  a  place  among  the 
latest  of  Shakspeare's  productions.  It  cannot  be  established,  as  is 
the  case  with  "  Othello,^'  that  it  was  ever  acted  in  the  life-time  of 
tilt  author.     It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623. 

A  right  understanding,  of  Timon's  character  is  essential  to  ob- 
tain an  insight  into  the  profound  meaning  of  this  wonderful  drama. 
Fr.  Horn,  although  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has  confined  himself  to 
the  characters,  has  nevertheless  misunderstood  that  of  Timon  in 
all  esseilfRl  points.  Timon  is  very  far  from  having  no  other  merit 
than  profuse  hospitality,  and  from  being  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
question,  "  What  hast  thou  done  to  entitle  thee  to  exact  such 
general  love  and  honour  P'  He  had  shed  his  blood  in  the  service  of 
his  country ;  he  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier,  but  so  tried  a  general 
and  statesman,  that  the  Athenian  people  and  senate  had  recourse 
to  him  as  their  last  hope  in  times  of  emergency.  He  could  justly 
reckon  among  his  friends  not  merely  the  parasitical  and  the  mean, 
but  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  men  of  Athens.  Bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  in  a  weU-regulated  home,  and  un- 
doubtedly beneath  the  eye  of  noble  parents,  faithful  teachers,  and 
servants ;  great  and  blessed,  not  more  by  external  advantages  than 
by  high  and  noble  quahties,  and,  therefore,  imiversally  caressed 
and  admired,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  men  as  no 
less  equally  noble  and  virtuous  with  himself;  wholly  devoid  of 
vanity  and  pride,  he  regarded  them  all  as  brothers,  and  members  of 
one_  great  family,  who  had  received  from  the  friendly  gods  their 
several  shares  of  a  common  inheritance  and  stewardship.  Accord* 
ingly  his  own  property  was  in  his  eyes  but  for  the  common  benefit  of 
all  j  he  resolves  to  repay  twofold  and  threefold  for  the  use  of  it, 
and  outward  splendour  is  nothing  to  him,  but  the  love  of  men 
everything.  He  is  ignorant,  it  is  true,  of  human  natore;  not  so 
much  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  as  because  he  has  only  studied 
its  bright  side.  His  ardent  philanthropy,  his  undoubting  belief  in 
human  virtue,  is  no  doubt  a  great  error,  but  one  infinitely  more 
lovely  and  noble  than  the  mournful  truth.  Who  will  blame 
him,  if,  in  the  elevation  of  his  pure  fancy  and  his  own  noble  feeling. 
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he  took  men  for  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  such  as  he  himself 
believed  them?  That  common-sense  wliich  laughs  in  pity  at  such 
idealists,  is  in  truth  the  poorest  and  most  prosaic  worldly  wisdom, 
whose  treasure  of  experience,  on  wliich  it  prides  itself,  makes  its 
possessor  the  poorer  and  more  needy  by  every  increase. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  reason  of  the  fall  of  tliis  noble  and 
princely  character  ?  Feeling  and  fancy  are  evidently  the  predomi- 
nant qualities  of  his  disposition ;  in  these  lies  all  its  energy,  and 
to  them  he  resigns  himself  entirely,  as  he  sails  along  the  quiet  and 
prosperous  current  of  life.  He  appears  to  possess  intellect,  shrewd- 
ness, and  wit,  only  on  occasions  and  upon  compulsion ;  they  sleep 
as  long  as  there  is  Jio  external  stimulus  to  set  them  in  action. 
Such  men  have,  perhaps,  a  rare  exuberance  of  thought  and  intel- 
lectual riches,  but  it  is  only  witliin  a  partial  and  limited  sphere 
that  they  exert  themselves.  The  mental  activity  of  such  characters 
usually  revolves  around  a  single  leading  and  fundamental  idea. 
Accordingly,  Timon  is  not  more  boxmdless  in  discovering  occasions 
for  the  display  of  his  disinterested  philanthropy,  than  he  is  in- 
genious, consistent,  and  inexhaustible  in  the  exercise  of  his  hatred. 
To  idealise  is  the  vital  principle  of  his  mental  activity.  Thus  has 
he  idealised  liimself  first  of  all,  not  subjectively  only,  but  likewise 
objectively  \  his  acts  are  in  perfect  conformity  with  his  thoughts. 
However  eccentric,  therefore,  his  love  and  esteem  for  others  may 
at  first  appear,  it  is  equalled  in  extravagence  by  his  subsequent 
hatred  and  contempt  both  of  himself  and  whatever  be^rs  the  name 
of  man.  This  is  a  consequence  of  his  highly  sanguine,  and  at  the 
same  time  highly  choleric  temperament.  This  idealising  himiour, 
tliis  exuberance  of  fancy  and  feehng,  bring  Ixim  eventually  to  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  himself.  He  had  sedulously  suppressed  the 
consciousness  of  his  oivn  sinfulness,  although  the  very  fact  that 
he  shrunk  from  indulging  a  thought  of  its  possibility,  as  trouble- 
some and  uneasy,  was  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  its  existence.  In 
the  intoxication  of  virtue,  he  had  drowned  the  still  voice  of  con- 
science, which  would  have  told  him  that  even  this  ardour  of  love  — 
and  desire  of  self-sacrifice— tliis  gush  of  aftection  and  regard  for 
others  as  well  as  himself,  was  sinful,  even  because  it  made  him- 
self and  his  feUow  men  the  sole  centre  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions.      This  is  the  heavy  immorality  which  weighs  upon  and 
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ultimate! J  crushed  him  :  man  alone,  and  not  God,  was  in  all  his 
thoughts;  he  made  man  alone  the  business  of  his  whole  life, 
and;  accordingly,  all  his  plans  came  to  nought.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  this  his  only  prop  was  broken,  his  whole  hfe  and  being  was 
crushed  and  annihilated.  He  inevitably  rushed  from  one  extreme 
into  the  opposite,  because  the  connecting  mean  between  the  two, 
that  inward  organic  centre  of  human  existence,  the  knowledge  and 
the  love  of  God,  was  wanting.  But  as  this  ideal  love  of  man  was 
alone  the  element  of  his  life,  a  no  less  ideal  misantlu-opy  was  an 
atmosphere  of  poison  to  him ;  and  he  was  therefore  of  necessity 
the  victim  of  his  annihilating  rage  against  himself  and  all  mankind. 
Tlus  is  the  ground-idea  of  this  thoughtful  work,  and  renders  it  the 
worthy  companion  of  Eomeo,''  "Othello,''  "Lear,''  "Macbeth," 
and  "  Hamlet."  As  in  these  five  master-pieces  of  art,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  life — love,  marriage,  domestic  life, — ^the 
state  with  the  power  of  will  as  its  foundation  and  preservative,  and, 
lastly,  the  power  of  thought,  as  the  basis  of  science,  art,  and  philoso- 
phy, are  severally  exhibited  in  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  which 
attach  to  them  as  soon  as  man,  however  great  and  noble,  gives  him- 
self  up  entirely  to  them,  and  builds  on  them  alone  his  whole  scheme 
of  life ;  so  in  the  present  piece,  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  its 
greatest  earthly  good — ^universal  philanthropy — ^proves  a  tottering 
column,  which  falls  and  buries  beneath  its  ruins  all  that  lean 
upon  it. 

Wonderful  is  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  has  moulded  so 
unmanageable  a  subject  into  a  living  and  deeply  interesting  fable. 
This  he  has  accomplished,  as  in  his  other  pieces,  partly  by  establish- 
ing ^n  active  relation  between  the  conduct  and  fortune  of  in- 
dividuals, and  a  whole  people  and  state,  but  principally  by  furnish- 
ing in  the  other  chief  personages  of  the  drama  a  triple  contrast 
to  the  character  of  Timon.  In  the  first  place,  how  strong  a  light 
is  thrown  upon  his  sterling  sincerity  by  the  worthless  flattery  of 
the  parasites  who  prey  upon  him,  and  aficct  the  same  friendship, 
liberality,  and  love  of  mankind  I  They  are  all  equally  rotten,  and  as 
like  as  one  pea  to  another ;  and  yet,  with  delicate  irony,  the  poet 
has  succeeded  in  giving  each  his  peculiar  shade,  which  shews  itsell 
in  the  different  manner  they  severally  receive  and  resist  Timon's 
petition  for  assistance.    Opposed  to  this  motley  crew  of  false  friends 
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!£  I  he  wanu-hrarted  affectioD  of  Timon's  houBeboldj  Find  ft?peciall? 
of  his  steward,  wliom  Timon  proclaims  the  only  honest  uiau.  In 
im  over  civiKzed  and  Morally  corrupt  stulej  in  which  the  nohlt^  art* 
usurers,  and  the  peciplo,  generally  abandoacd  to  luxury  and  glut- i 
tony,  cither  hanisii  the  more  virtuous  from  oinong  them,  or  Bullec^ 
them  to  pejisli  by  neglect ;  where  the  army  cannot  take  the  field 
without  its  concuhine^j  and  turns  its  arms  against  its  cunntry  ;  t  he 
little  of  virtue  that  is  left  ofteo  takes  refuge  among  the  lowciit  ciasscs. 
The  CyiiiCj  Aperaiuitus,  fomia  the  second  contrast  to  Tiiuon.  A 
deeper  shade  is  cost  upon  his  genidne  hatred  of  maukind  by  the 
spimoui  mi^Taitliropy  of  the  philosoplier*  To  the  latter,  we  might 
juBtly  addresg  the  f|uestioii ;  what  has^t  thou  done  for  men  that  thoti 
presiumest  so  profoundly  to  hatt^  and  despise  them  ?  Apemantus 
himaelf  is  but  half  a  maUj  he  is  but  haK  human,  and  so  his  treat- 
ment both  of  himself  and  his  fellow  men  is  naturally  currish. 
BecRUse  fortune  has  denied  t-o  liim  her  best  gifts,  because  lie  cannot 
ftrrrve  at  consideration  and  respect  by  any  other  way,  he  misemploys 
his  talents,  his  rich  wit  and  more  than  common  strength  of  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  make  himself  felt  by  the  liberty  of  a  c^^iie^s  life, 
and  by  the  unbluj^hing  impudence  of  his  censures  and  the  abuse 
witli  which  he  falls  fool  of  every  body.  The  contempt  int>o  whidi  he 
has  brought  himself  is  his  impunity*  Injuries  from  hiin  are  not 
injuries;  in  his  mouth  even  the  justest  reproach  loses  its  truth  aiiit 
force.  So  he  goes  uhcrut  like  a  ridiculous  phautoiu — ^uscless,  a 
burthen  Ijoth  to  Idiuseif  and  to  others,  &  wamJBg  example  against 
ft  corrupt  \iew  of  life  similar  to  Timon 's,  but  still  its  perfect  opptisite. 
At  last  he  is  outdone  by  Timon  in  his  own  i\rt,  aiid  we  may  tissuine 
that  be  fell  sick  of  vexation  and  grew  better.  Lastly,  tlie  cha- 
racter of  Alcibiades,  wldle  it  exhibits  the  couneetion  behveeu  the 
private  fortunes  of  the  great  hero,  and  the  great  public  of  his  state 
and  people^,  stands  also  in  direct  opposition  to  Tiinoa.  He,  like 
all  the  other  characters  of  the  piece,  is  absolutely  iudispcnsablc 
a  component  part  of  the  whole,  and  necf^ssai^y  both  for  the  workinj 
out  of  the  ground  idea,  and  for  the  pjirticular  march  of  the  actic 
which  inevitably  follows  from  that  ideih  He  eishibits,  for  instance, 
in  his  person,  the  way  in  which  mc/t  a  state  and  mch  a  people 
must  be  treated.  He  repeb  injustice  by  injustice^  force  by  force, 
and  preaches  reason  and  morality  s\rord  in  hand.     But  thus 
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his  right  way  of  regulating  life  is  only  suited  for  this  particular 
immoral  stat^  of  mankind,  and  is  therefore  itself  unjimt  and 
immoral. 

Now  it  is  this  very  fact,  that  Alcibiades  is  made  ultimately  to 
appear  in  the  right,  that  constitutes  the  great  defect  of  the  piece. 
The  immediate  impression  which  "  Timon  of  Athens''  leaves  on 
the  mind,  is  without  the  atoning  and  soothing  element  of  true 
tragedy ;  and  it  is  in  the  absence  of  tliis,  that  its  afiinity  with 
"Titus  Andronicus"  consists.  If  Alcibiades  be  in  the  right,  then 
life  is  not  worth  its  pains ;  then  is  there  no  truth  in  the  doctrine 
of  an  overruling  Providence ;  and  we  must  exclaim  in  tears  with 
Flavins : — 

"  Strange,  onanial  brood, 
When  man's  wont  sin  ia  he  does  too  much  good  ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again, 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  stiU  mar  men." 

Act  IV.  Scene  2. 

Then  would  sin  and  injustice  reign  supreme,  with  no  other  check 
and  corrective  but  their  own  conflicts.  In  such  a  case  the  tragic 
view  of  things  becomes  merged  into  the  comic,  without  however 
allowing  to  the  latter  its  full  force.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  art  with  which  the  several  subordinate  motives 
are  made  to  co-operate  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  to  reflect  it  in  varying  light  and  shade,  so  as  to  furnish  another 
striking  proof,  to  those  who  question  it,  of  our  poet's  truly  dramatic 
skill,  with  which  he  invariably  combines  the  several  parts  of  Ms  plot 
into  an  organic  whole ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  particular  beauties,  and 
the  profound  view  of  things,  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  the 
whole,  we  yet  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  drama  with  the  mournful 
impression  of  an  irremediable  discord  pervading  human  life.  Indeed, 
who  will  deny  that  such  does  really  exist  and  works  in  it?  But 
still  hiunan  life  is  not  simply  a  dissonance ;  it  also  bears  within  it  a 
principle  of  harmony.  However,  it  is  not  shown  to  us  at  all  in  the 
present  piece,  and  in  order  to  discover  it  by  the  aid  of  reflection 
on  the  story,  we  must  bring  to  the  task  a  firm  faith  in  its 
existence. 

"Timon  of  Athens"  forms  the  beautiful  close  of  Shakspeare's 
poetical  career.     It  reflects  more  clearly  than  any  other  piece,  the 
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poet's  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  human  life  and  nature 
in  themselves^  and  a  christian  reliance  o;i  God^  as  the  source  of 
all  that  is  abiding  and  permanent.  We  distinctly  see  him  abandon- 
ing the  trifling  pursuits  and  contentions  of  this  life,  for  calm 
.heavenly  meditation;  but  at  the  same  time  we  see,  that  before  he 
could  arrive  at  this  repose,  his  path  had  been  crossed  by  many  and 
heavy  conflicts.  Indeed,  when  we  compare  tliis  tragedy  with  others 
which  belong  probably  to  his  latest  labours,  the  confession  is  forced 
from  us  that  his  view  of  the  worldand  things, even  in  its  artiftficsiic, 
must  have  been  somewhat  troubled  in  the  latter  years  of  his  carwr. 
Even  in  "  Macbeth''  and  "Othello,"  the  expiatory  moment  of  the 
tragic  idea,  that  mild  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  does  not'shine 
forth  in  the  same  vigour  and  brilliancy,  as  in  the  deaths  of  Romeo, 
Lear,  and  Hamlet.  Over  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  "Cymbehnc," 
the  "  Tempest,"  and  in  some  parts  of  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  a 
profound  and  grave  earnestness  is  spread,  which  is  almost  too  heavy 
indeed  for  the  motley  sportiveness  of  the  comic  view  of  things. 
The  shadows  have  been  continually  tliickening,  until  at  last,  in 
"Timon,"  the  perfect  night  overtakes  us,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fable,  as  on  the  other  side  of  human  life,  that  a 
brighter  day  ghmmers.  No  one  could  have  painted  inisantlu*opy  with 
such  truth  audforce  without  having  at  some  time  or  other  experienced 
its  bitter  agony.  Shakspeare's  tone  of  mind  must  momentarily, 
at  least,  liave  been  in  unison  with  that  of  Timon ;  otherA\ise  his 
choice  of  such  a  subject  is  wholly  inexplicable,  especially  as  it 
possesses  no  dramatic  fitness  to  recommend  it.  Moreover,  there 
were  outward  causes  and  reasons  enough,  not  oiJy  in  the  last  years 
of  our  poet's  career,  to  embitter  it,  but  the  memory  also  of  liis  whole 
life  (See  above,  p.  94,  &c.).  He  was  doomed  to  look  on,  while 
that  on  which  he  had  spent  all  his  mental  energy  was  profaned 
and  blackened  by  rude  hands ;  he  was  doomed  to  see  genuine 
poetry,  and  with  it  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  christian  view  of 
life,  banished  from  the  age.  It  was,  therefore,  but  natural  that  he 
should  have  had  misgivings,  lest  his  name  and  all  his  labours 
would  be  soon  forgotten,  perhaps,  for  ever ;  as  indeed  and  in  truth, 
for  a  whole  century,  his  countrymen  Mere  unconscious  that  the 
greatest  poet  of  all  ages  had  issued  from  among  themselves.  W'ell, 
then,  might  the  tone  of  his  mind  have  sunk  into  the  harsh  dissonance 
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which  he  seems  to  have  laboured  to  embody  in  his  last  works,  in 
order  to  shake  it  off  from  his  own  bosom.  Not  only  is  the  general 
character  of  the  "  Timon  of  Athens'*  in  favour  of  this  view, 
but  it  is  further  confinned  by  its  satirical  and  cutting  allusions  to 
a  cheap  and  suiHjrficial  style  of  art,  to  the  caprices  of  a  momen- 
tary taste,  but  still  more  so  by  its  flattery  of  King  James; 
contained,  however  covertly,  in  Timon's  words  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act : — 

"  I  do  prodaime 
One  honest  man — mistake  me  not — but  one 
No  more,  1  pray — and  he  is  a  steward,*' 

By  the  steward,  pronounced  a  Stewart,  as  Tieck  remarks,  the  King 
is  clearly  intended.  Such  extravagant  flattery,  without  some 
subordinate  view,  were  in  itself  unworthy  of  Shakspeare.  It  can 
have  had  but  one  object,  so  far  as  we  may  presume  to  judge  (and 
other  circumstances  tend  to  confirm  the  conjecture);  James, 
thougli  as  a  king  he  was  weak  and  little  worthy  of  praise,  was 
opposed  to  the  growing  decline  of  a  fine  and  correct  taste  in  art 
and  poetry,  and  in  spite  of  all  hostile  and  defamatory  attacks 
had  shewn  himself  invariably  well  disposed  to  our  poet. 

But  what  need  we  of  external  cause  smd  circumstance  to 
account  for  that  peculiar  tone  of  feeling  in  Shakspeare,  which 
alone  could  have  given  birth  to  the  Timon?  I  have  ah-eady 
alluded  to  the  fact,  that  a  certain  dissatisfaction  with  their  past 
labours,  and  indeed  with  themselves  as  well  as  with  the  whole  of 
human  nature — a  distaste  for  the  present  and  a  longing  for  a  higfier 
and  better  existence,  in  short,  a  heavenly-home-sickness — usually 
besets  great  artistic  genius  at  the  evening  of  life  more  strongly 
even  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  But,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  pre- 
eminently that  phase  of  art  which  not  only  raises  its  head  freely 
into  heaven,  in  order  to  quicken  some  vague  presentiment  or 
meagre  notion  of  its  own  infinite  grandeur,  but  also,  with  the  in- 
spired eye  of  fancy,  pierces  into  the  heavenly  recesses,  to  snatch 
from  them  the  most  lively  images  and  similitudes,  as  well  as  also 
the  most  ardent  aspirations. 
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SHAKSPEAKE'S  COMEDIES. 

The  Comedies  of  Shakspcare  may,  as  already  remarked^  be  armiiged 

ill  two  grand  divnsions ;  which,  however^  are  by  no  means  absolutely 
distinct  from  each  other.  Among  all  his  pieces  we  do  not  meet  with 
one  pure  comedy  of  fancy,  nor  one  of  pure  intrigue*  The^e  two 
characteristics — the  fantastic  or  capricious,  aud  the  inlrigmng  or 
intentional — are  but  the  leading  elements  of  the  self-game  idea  of 
comedy ;  not  two  essentially  difTerent  Jorms  of  art,  but  merely 
two  aspects  of  one  and  the  name.  Accordingly,  it  is  possible 
that  comedies  may  exist  in  which  the  two  elements  are  combined 
together  in  such  equal  proportions,  that  ncithcT  tlecidedly  predo- 
mmates.  lliis  epicene  species  will  proi>erly  form,  therelbre,  at 
once  the  mean  and  the  transition  betwemi  the  two  ordinaiy 
s|iecies*  Accordingly^  I  shall  begin  with  a  Comedy  of  this  mixed 
kindj  and  then  proceed  first  to  those  of  a  more  fantastic  clia- 
ractefj  and  conclude  with  thoie  in  wliich  intrigue  predominates. 


L  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  OR  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


It  is  necessaryj  in  the  first  place,  to  remind  our  readers,  that, 
as  we  have  akcady  shewnj  the  essence  of  the  Cometly  of  Fancy 
does  not  merely  consist  in  giving  a  wonderful  shape  to  c^rtermd 
nfturCj  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  reality,  but  also  in  an  min/mc 
fancifulnesss,  whicli  condst^  es*senlially  in  the  dominioTi  of  apure 
contingency,  subjective  and  objective,  and  therefore  in  an  ideal 
humourousness,  an  intrinsic  causelessness  and  aimless jici^B,  whether 
nesting  ultimately  in  the  play  of  ehinice,  or  in  the  capricei^,  mis- 
takes, the  folly,  or  i^en^ersity  of  men.  Keeping  this  in  mind  we 
shall  readily  discern  the  fantastic  colouring  of  "What  You  Will " 
There  is  nothing  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  £able  incon- 
sistent with  ordinary  experience  j  for  even  the  great  resemblance 
of  t!ie  twins,  Viohi  and  Sebsisrian,  u  nolliing  singular;  the  inner 
world,  on  the  c^>ntnu*y,  with  its  influence  on  the  outer  worlds 
exhibits  the  most  wonderfnl  combiuation  of  rate  freaks  and  com* 
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plicated  iucidents.  Here  we  at  once  recognize  the  fanciful  ele- 
ment in  the  whimsical  resolve  of  Viola  to  play  the  man,  in  the 
Duke's  absurd  passion  for  Olivia,  and  the  no  less  capricious  and 
sudden  liking  of  the  latter  for  the  disguised  Viola,  and  in  the 
sudden  change  in  the  humour  of  both  which  leads  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Viola  with  the  Duke,  and  of  her  brother  Sebastian  with 
Ohvia;  not  less  of  caprice  is  there  in  the  foolish  freak  of  Sir 
Andrew  Ague-cheek  to  become  a  suitor  to  Olivia:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  compKcations  brought  about  by  mere  chance,  and  the 
accidental  delivery  of  Sebastian,  and  his  finding  Viola  in  Ulyria,  and 
meetings  with  Olivia,  Sir  Toby,  and  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  intriguing  portion  of  this  play  is  easily  recognized  in  the 
deliberafeness  with  which  Vida  acts  throughout,  and  with  which 
she  assumes  her  disguise  and  attempts  to  woo  Olivia,  and  to 
cure  her  of  her  aversion  for  the  Duke;  but,  above  all,  in  the 
merry  tricks  which  Maria,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Toby  and  Fabian, 
play  upon  Sir  Andrew  and  MalvoUo. 

The  sKghest  consideration  of  the  structure  of  tliis  piece 
sufiSces  to  discover  all  the  usual  springs  and  motives  of  comedy 
in  full  action.  Subjective  caprice,  folly,  error,  and  perversity, 
are  associated  with  objective  contingency  and  chance;  the  oddest 
freaks  and  humours,  as  well  as  the  most  deliberate  intrigue,  cross 
and  re-cross  each  other,  so  as  to  form  altogether  a  lively  and 
diversified  web.  All  the  principal  elements  of  the  comic  view  are 
here  combined;  subjective  caprice  paralyses  and  is  paralysed  by 
objective  chance;  the  well-laid  intrigue  is  frustrated  by  chance,' 
as  in  the  duel  between  Viola  and  Sir  Andrew,  while  in  Ike 
relation  of  Viola  and  her  brother  to  Olivia  the  results  of  accident 
are  obviated  by  intrigue.  Thus  wonderfully  does  the  dialectic  of 
Sliakspeare's  irony  maintain  itself,  dissolving  perversity  and  folly,- 
wilfulness  and  accident,  as  well  as  the  mutual  conflict  of  in- 
trigues, into  their  proper  worthlessness,  so  as  to  produce  in  the 
end  universal  harmony,  and  to  give  the  victory  to  that  which  is 
just  and  rational. 

But  the  more  pregnantly,  as  it  thus  appears,  the  general  comic 
view  of  things  is  expressed  in  the  "  Twelfth  Night,''  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  the  special  modijication  which  forms  the 
ground-work   of   this  particular  comedy.      In  vain   does   the 
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tttteiitivc  reader  scfircli  amid  this  combiTied  mass  of  aJl  the  Hcpajntc 
elemeTits  of  tJie  ctimic  view  of  tilings^  for  the  sliglttust  iiuUcntion 
to  guide  hini  to  discover  where  the  preponderunce  hes.  At  the 
first  glance  it  might  almost  be  thought  that  the  eud  iti  view  was  a 
comie  exhibition  of  lovcj  which,  indeed^  may  well  be  the  stibjwit  of 
Comedy,  in  so  far  as  it  fomis  an  essential  priiiciple  of  human 
PTtistence,  and  as  life,  when  considered  from  it,  assumes  a  peculiar 
asipect.  But  it  is  not  the  realj  and  in  this  sense  so  ioiliiential 
poasion  of  love,  that  we  have  to  do  with  in  this  piece.  Love  here 
19  rather  a  mere  hnmou?  of  fancy — a  chameleon*like  play  of  the 
feehiigs,  a  motley  garb  wMch  the  soul  puts  on  and  off  with  the 
changing  fashion  of  the  hour.  The  Duke'a  passion  for  Olivia 
l>ursjs  out  into  flame  for  Viola  as  suddeiJy  as  love  for  him  w»s 
kindled  iji  her  heart;  Olivia's  liking  for  Viola  is  easily  satisfied 
with  the  substitution  of  her  brother,  who,  on  his  part,  has  no 
seruph^  to  be  put  in  liis  siBter's  place,  and  MalvoHo's  and  Sir 
Andrew^s  tendeniess  for  Viola  is,  after  all|  but  a  bubble.  And  even 
Antonio's  fiiend^hip  for  Sebastian  jjossesses  the  siunc  characters  of 
caprice  and  groundlessness.  Thus  does  the  motley  capriciousness 
of  love  appear  the  chief  impulse  in  the  mGiry  game  of  life,  w^hich 
is  here  laid  open  to  our  sjghtj  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  recog- 
nize any  more  serious  view  of  it  in  the  ground-work  of  this 
piece* 

In  fact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  comiction,  that 
Shakspcaxc  desiguetUy  abstained  from  giving  to  it  Buy  para rmmni 
idea  for  its  ba^is.  The  coioic  view  of  things  in  geuend  whi!  to 
form  the  plwtform  of  the  piece,  which  in  so  far  is  to  be  regiirded 
a  normEJ  comedy  in  Sbakspt^re's  style.  On  this  account,  he 
has  allowed  jdl  tile  principiJ  eleinent.«^  of  the  comic  view  of  things 
to  play  their  part,  in  unison,  and  he  has  with  wonderful  abUity 
placed  thejn  all  in  such  balance  that  no  one  ean  claim  the  prcpon- 
der«ajce  over  the  re-st.  With  tlic  same  vicwj  he  has  carefully 
avoided  all  allusion  to  any  special  modih cation  of  the  gc*neral 
view,  which  could  only  have  led  the  reader  astray.  It  was  his 
design  ijo  exhibit  life  exactly  in  the  Ught  that  it  appears  to  the 
comic  apprehension  of  things,  liS  a  curiously  inwrought  but  sug- 
gestive arubes<iue,,  as  a  realm  of  contra^hctions  and  semblance, 
and  a  fantastic^  ctiaotic  mciUey  of  accitient  and  caprice,  of  error 
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and  perversity,  which  nothing  but  the  dialectic  of  irony  which  rules 
in  Comedy  can  ever  reduce  to  order. 

With  great  propriety,  it  is  only  in  the  title  that  the  author 
gives  the  slightest  hint  or  information  how  the  whole  is  to  be 
taken.  "  Twelfth  Night^^  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  prelude  to  the 
merry  season  of  shrovetide,  and  this  day  was  set  apart  for  con- 
vivial games  anc*  festivities  of  every  kind.  In  the  evening  a  king 
was  usually  elected  from  the  assembled  company,  by  the  lot  of  the 
bean  baked  in  the  cake,  who  thereupon  had  to  select  a  queen,  and 
constitute  a  mimic  court,  who  are  to  pay  punctual  obedience  to  the 
behests  of  their  fortuitous  sovereign,  and  sustain  with  wit  and 
humour  their  several  characters.  Games  of  chance  were  peculiar 
favourites  on  this  festive  evening,  and  Tieck  justly  remarks,  that 
Sebastian,  Yiola,  and  Maria,  (we  may  add  the  Duke  also,  and 
OUvia,  to  the  number),  win  great  and  important  prizes  in  the  lot- 
tery of  life,  and  MalvoUo  alone,  who  thinks  he  holds  the  highest 
prize  safe  in  his  hands,  draws  a  blank.  The  title,  therefore, 
corresponds  entirely  to  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  piece,  which 
sets  forth  life  itself,  like  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings,  as  a  merry 
and  fantastic  lottery.  .The  second  title,  "What  You  Will,''  is 
still  more  clear  and  significant.  It  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  pubUc  and  the  piece,  but  not  in  the  inadmissi- 
ble sense  in  which  some  have  understood  it,  as  if  poesy  could  take 
any  meaning  and  signification  that  the  spectator  might  choose  to 
assign  to  it.  For  such  is  never  the  case;  for  poesy  has  no 
other  law  of  its  creations  than  its  own  will,  and  whatever  it  pre- 
sents, is,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  even  such  as  she  offers  it. 
But  because  the  groundwork  of  the  piece  is  the  general  comic 
view  itself,  and  because  it  does  not  here  assume  any  modification, 
but  aU  its  motives  and  elements  are  put  forth  at  once,  it  is  left 
to  the  spectator  to  select  at  pleasure  from  them  aU,  and  to  give 
to  the  whole  the  special  signification  and  reference  that  may  suit 
him,  and  to  apply  it  according  to  his  own  personal  humour  and 
circumstances. 

A  closer  consideration  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  piece 
would,  if  it  were  necessary,  still  more  clearly  establish  the  inter- 
pretation we  have  just  given  of  the  groundwork  of  the  piece. 
The   dreamy,   rapturous,  and  music-loving  Duke,  the  charming 
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OHvia,  gTfUlike  capricious^  hard  to  plense,  but  eaaily  won,  ihe 
tuixJcr,  seiisitivpj  but  pk)  fill  and  witty  Yiola,  Antonio  witli  Ids 
fancifal  friends)  lip  for  Sebastieiij  mid  Sebastian  with  the  Bstund 
nisi  mesa  and  impetuosity  of  youth,  the  tricksy  and  roguish  Maria, 
with  htT  ckwcr  helper's  helper — InbiaUj  all  tht'^e  eluyractera  ate 
thrown  off  in  such  easy  floimg  outiine,  and  in  such  tmnsparent 
OoIdutSj  and  harmonize  so  well  together,  that  the  shghtest  altem- 
tion  would  tear  the  variedj  light,  and  airy,  but  iugeiiiouis  web  that 
is  spun  around  them.  In  dmwing  the  cliaracters,  Shakspeor^  hae 
as  it  were  but  brujshed  oil"  the  light  pollen  of  the  ilowcr — n  ruder 
and  a  bolder  hand  woidd  have  torn  the  fine  threads  off  its  anthers. 
The  clei'er  contrast  beti^'een  ihe  fool  by  profession,  and  the  in* 
volnutary  simplctous,  Malvolio,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Sir  Toby,  i&  per- 
haps the  most  carefully  w^orkod  out  of  the  whole  piece.  WiiHc 
their  own  folly  suid  absurdity,  notwithstanding  ail  tlieir  ^truggles^ 
doe.^  but  force  the  cap-and*beUs  over  their  cars,  the  clown  in  his 
iitloitiril  gown  of  motley  moves  with  iuimilablc  ease,  and  pins  the 
[ried  lappt'ts  of  his  wit  to  the  backs  of  all  tlic  rctst.  Li  his  person 
the  meiiuiug  of  the  entire  poem  is  as  it  were  concentrated.     He 

alone  mth  full  consciousness  looks  upon  life  m  a  merry  Twelfth- 

Nigbt>  on  wliich  e\'ery  one  must  play  his  allotted  part,  so  m  to 
afford  the  greatest  possible  amusement  and  ch version,  both  to  him- 
self and  others.  What  he  wishes  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
be  a  fool  in  the  great  fool's  house,  the  world ;  hence  he  has  an 
unconquerable  aversion  for  all  starched  wisdom  and  reserve,  and 
for  idl  hollow^  unmaining  gravity,  which  eun  neither  understand 
nor  bciu'  a  joke,  and  on  this  account  is  he  on  such  ill  terms  with 
Malvoho,  He  done  feels  respect  for  his  cap-and- bells ;  for  ht 
knows  that  fun  and  luugliter,  joke  and  jeat,  belong  in  short  to  Ufe, 
and  that  there  is  more  depth  aiul  roeauiug  iu  witty  folly  like  Ids 
owuj  than  in  the  sour  looks  of  so-called  wise  folk*  And  this  is  the 
profound  seriousness  which  serves  as  a  foil  to  tliis  merry  drama* 
As  human  life  is  at  present  eonsrituted,  man  cunnot  always  be 
serious  and  ni^onfll>  He  ouffht  to  raise  himself  above  the  firute 
and  transient  pursuits  of  this  earthly  life  ;  Ids  path  leads  upwards 

to  God,     But  on  this  path  there  is*  a  turning  and  a  resting  point 

— to  many  it  is  their  point  of  exit — from  which,  when  a  sound  and 
strong  mind  looks  bacrk  upon  the  mire  and  confufdon  beueath 
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him,  the  whole  of  life  appears  so  little  and  insignificant,  so  wonder- 
ful and  strange,  that  he  deems  it  to  be  altogether  ridiculous,  and 
under  this  impression  can  only  treat  it  with  mockery  and  laughter. 

The  cliief  moments  of  the  action  spontaneously  evolve  them- 
selves out  of  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  characters  which  so 
aptly  correspond  to  it.  The  characters  £el11  into  two  principal 
groups ;  which  again  divide  into  subordinate  ones,  and  occasionally 
mingling  and  approaching,  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  On 
one  side  stands  the  Duke,  with  Olivia,  Viola,  and  Sebastian ;  on  the 
other.  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  household  of  Olivia.  Cliance^ 
caprice,  and  intrigue — Viola's  preservation  and  disguise — ^furnish 
the  groundwork  and  plan  of  the  fable.  Eirst  of  all,  love  and 
chance  lead  a  merry  game  with  the  first  group.  Viola,  who  means 
only  to  toy  with  the  love  of  others,  feJls  herself  into  a  heavy  love 
sickness :  the  Duke,  the  slave  of  the  scornful  Olivia,  is  happily 
emancipated  in  order  to  work  the  cure  of  Viola;  and  Olivia,  in 
punishment  of  her  cruelty,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  one  of  her 
own  sex; — all,  however,  is  happily  set  right  by  chance,  which 
introduces  Sebastian  on  the  scene.  In  the  second  of  the  principal 
groups.  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  are  in  the  most  amusing  manner 
lashed  by  their  folly  and  perversity,  while  the  silly  and  conceited 
Malvolio  is  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Clown,  Maria^  and 
f  abian,  and  in  order  to  heighten  the  complication,  chance  and 
mistake  entangle  Antonio  and  Sebastian  in  the  capricious  net 
wherein  reason,  prudence,  and  all  the  prosaic  virtues  of  every-day 
Ufe,  are  caught.  But  chance  and  caprice  again  disentangle  the 
intricate  web,  and  by  a  happy  fate  every  one  obtains  his  wish. 
The  common-place  prosaic  Malvolio  alone  reaps  his  due  in 
mockery  and  derision ;  for  the  unenthusiastic  prose,  which  indeed 
is  always  immoral,  meets  with  no  mercy  at  the  comic  tribunal. 

The  language  of  the  piece  flows  on  full  of  grace  and  wit;  and 
tiius  in  this  piece,  again,  we  discover  an  intrinsic  harmony  between 
the  characterization,  action  (invention),  and  diction.  All  springs 
up  out  of  the  view  of  life  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the  piece 
(ground-idea),  with  such  organic  necessity,  that  the  composition 
appears  not  less  masterly  here  than  in  Shakspeare's  best  tragedies. 

As  this  admirable  comedy  stands  between  the  two  classes  of 
Shaks])eare'8  comedies,  so  ali«o  in  date  it  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
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tttir  pcw4'{i  cuhrr.  It  titVrtiifs  <jf  fj«  doubt  that  it  wa^  already  Krittcu 
in  1501K  III  gup|K>rt  of  lliis  view  we  may  ftpjical  to  tUe  livngimg^ 
and  versification,  tlu^  tune  mid  keeping  of  the  iiUole^  and  i^jiecially 
to  tliis  view  of  lifo  whicli  is  not  usually  met  witli  in  the  young 
or  (»U1,  hut  tu  the  frc»h  and  vigorous  scaaou  at  wliicli  the  gifti?J 
mind  lias  gained  tljc  suriiniit  of  lifej  and  ha«  not  yet.  taken  a  ff^p 
in  descent.  It  is  fnrthtT  siipporti'd  by  its  afKnity  with  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  Andj  kstlvj  also  by  Ben  Jonaon's  allusion  to  it  in  \m 
well-known  comdly,  '^ Every  Man  out  of  liis  Humour,"  to  which 
Tieek  lirst  called  attention.  Now,  the  latter  waa  acted  towards  the 
close  of  1 599,  and  it  is  therefore  more  tlian  probable  that  "  Wh^i 
You  WQl  *'  luxd  alrendy  bet^n  broiiglit  out.  The  reasons  which 
led  Miiloiie^  Cludmersj  Drake^  ^id  others,  to  place  it  much  later 
{1*^5-11'),  arc  witiiout  force  a^nst  the  weight  which  considera- 
tions  of  laugurti^e  and  chamd'er  lay  in  the  opposite  scale,  and  when 
they  are  uusn])jM>rted  by  external  and  historiod  e\idencc*  Even 
tlmugh  ihc  words  of  Fabian  (Act  IT.  Scene  5} — ^*  1  will  not  give 
uiy  part  of  this  sjKjrt  for  a  i>onsion  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from 
the  Sophy/*  do  contiiin  an  allusion  to  Sir  Robert  Sliirley,  wlio 
resided,  in  1612,  ut  Loudon,  m  ambassador  from  the  Sophy  of 
Persia,  and  received  from  King  James  an  allowanee  of  four  pounds 
a  day,  or  if,  by  Yiola^s  words^  "  then  Westward  lio,"  the  drama  of  iliis 
title,  by  Decker  and  Webster,  bemcatit,  which  ap[)eared  in  1607,  it 
would  have  been  only  natural  to  assume  that  such  sidc-glanci-s  to 
iminiporUmt  topics  of  the  day  had  been  interpolated  on  occasion 
{ffj^  irmpore)  either  by  the  author  or  the  actor,  and  so  had  fooiid 
their  way  int^  the  text^  especially  m  '^  Twelfth -Night  **  was  not 
priuttrd  before  1025.  For  how  bttle  Rich  incidental  idluaions  arc 
to  be  trusted  is  proved  by  the  diary  of  a  menihcr  of  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  (discovered  by  Collier,  and  already  30  fi^ecpieutly 
nfisrred  to,)  who  reports,  as  eye-witness,  that  it  wat  act^l  at  the 
R*^e/s  Feast  at  the  MidcUe'Temple  on  Feb.  jg,  I60a.  C^UicT 
is  of  opinion  tliat  it  may  liavc  been  produced  shortly  before  on  the 
boards  of  lilackfriars  Tlieatre*  This,  however,  is  a  mere  hypo* 
thesis,  and  is  greatly  shaken  by  Ben  Jonson^s  allusion  to  it,  above 
noticed. 

Wlicllicr  Sliakspeajre  borrowed  the  materials  of  bis  pie^e  from 
Bandello,  or  from  an  old  Italian  comedy,  ^*Gli  Liganni/^  to  which. 
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according  to  tlie  barrister's  diary,  ''  Twelfth-Night "  possesses  the 
greatest  resemblance,  cannot  be  determined  until  the  lost  comedy 
is  recovered.  In  what  way  Shakspeare  has  made  use  of  the 
novel  of  Bandello,  if  that  be  the  source  from  wliich  he  drew,  may 
be  seen  in  Echtermeyer,  II(;nschel,  and  Sinurock  (ii.  161;  iii. 
254,  f.),  where  it  will  api)ear  that  in  ^such  a  case  the  piece,  so 
far  as  invention  is  concerned,  is  altogether  Shakspeare's  own 
property. 


2.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.— THE  COMEDY  OF  EllROllS.— 
THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 

The  noble  comedy  of  "  As  You  Like  It  '^  is  also  of  the  mixed 
class,  but  with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  fanciful  element. 
Of  two  princely  brothers,  one  is  in  possession  of  the  ducal  tlu-one, 
of  which — we  are  not  told  how — he  has  unjustly  dispossessed  the 
other,  who,  with  his  followers,  are  leading  a  wild  and  fantastic 
sort  of  life  in  the  Forest  of  Arden;  of  another  pair  of  noble 
brothers,  the  younger  is  persecuted  by  the  elder,  and  takes  refuge 
in  the  forest  with  the  banished  Duke;  two  princesses,  the 
daughters  of  the  two  dukes,  are  deeply  attached  to  each  other,  so 
that  upon  the  banishment  of  one  the  other  accompanies  her  in  her 
flight  also  to  the  forest;  a  merry  and  a  melancholy  fool,  with  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  drawn  to  the  truth  of  nature,  with  a 
few  light  touches — such  are  the  principal  personages  of  the 
piece,  which,  in  harmonious  and  graceful  grouping,  and  pleasing 
contrasts,  animate  the  wilds  of  the  wood  of  Arden,  and  by  their 
diversified  situations,  relations,  and  character,  condition  every  tiling, 
and  of  themselves  bring  about  whatever  happens  in  the  piece.  Sepa- 
rately considered,  nothing  appears  directly  to  contradict  nature;  no 
being  or  event  singly  is  supernatural  or  unusual ;  viewed  singly, 
each  character,  situation,  and  transaction,  might  belong  to  the 
most  ordinary  reality.  It  is  only  by  the  presence  of  lions  and 
serpents  in  an  European  forest,  that  we  are  gently  reminded  that 
we  are  standing  within  the  intellectual  domain  of  poetical  fancy. 
But  still  more  strongly  does  the  whole,  as  it  organically  developes 
itself,  and  by  the  action  of  the  several  parts  on  each  other,  and 
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their  relation  to  the  whole — in  shorty  the  snm  of  the  cireijmsrtanrrs, 
afitiiatioTi^j  transact ianSj  and  incident,  give  u®  to  nndersiand  that 
it  is  by  no  meena  the  purpose  of  the  drama  to  exhibit  ordinary 
renlity,  but,  on  the  contrarVj  a  view  of  hfe  taken  from  a  peenliar 
poetic  position — in  other  words,  a  fiincifnl  reile^^tion  of  it  in  the 
mirror  of  irony  and  bumonr.  For,  when  we  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  wliole,  we  are  soon  compelled  to  aduiit  ihnt  the  like  tlo^ 
not  and  coidd  not  come  to  pass  in  reahty,  bnt  that  such  a  roiniuitic 
mode  of  living,  in  the  solitude  of  a  forest,  is  but  a  poetical 
dream  ;  that  caprice*  and  humonr  do  not  so  absohitely  ndc  himnm 
life  I  that  a  character  like  that  of  the  unjust  Duke  ivould  not  be 
80  easily  converted  by  the  rehgious  old  bcrniit^  nor  a  man  like 
Oliver  de  Boys  be  suddenly  diverted  from  Ws  hatred  by  one  mag- 
nanimous action  of  his  persecoti^d  and  injured  brother, 

Bnt  it  will  be  asked,  where,  then,  amid  this  apparent  want  of 
nature  and  reality,  is  the  poetic  truth  of  the  piece,  and  what  is  the 
position  from  which  it  contemplates  hiunan  hfe?  To  answer  thi« 
question  it  must,  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  general  comic  view  of 
things  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  piece,  and  that^  coiisequeritly, 
it  is  by  means  of  contrast,  and  not  directly,  that  human  life  is 
here  illustrated,  and  that  by  chanccj  humour,  and  caprice,  being 
made  to  annihilate  and  subvert  each  other,  the  true  director  of 
human  Hfe,  which  is  nothing  le.ss  than  the  eternal  onler  of  things, 
is  brought  i^  hght.  Tliis  becomes  clearly  mnnift^t,  when  wc 
behold  the  Rrbitrary  caprice  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  the 
good  old  Didce,  broiigbt  to  an  end  by  a  like  capricious  whim ;  and 
bow,  in  liie  meaimre,  fickle  humour  restores  a  gooti  understmidiug 
betwe^  the  two  brothers  Oliver  and  Orlando  dc  Boys }  and  how 
the  fanciful  Im^es  of  Eomlind  and  Orkndo,  of  Celia  miA  Oliver, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
Bie  rendered  liappy  by  a  no  less  arbitrary  play  of  caprice  and 
accident ;  and  how,  in  the  same  way,  the  coyness  of  the  sheidierdess 
Phebe  is  overcome,  and  she  is  united  to  her  faithfnl  and  good- 
humoured  simpleton  of  a  lover. 

Tims  is  the  general  comic  viav  reflected  in  the  whole, and  thus  does 
it  form  the  foundation  and  platform  on  which  flU  move^.  When, 
then,  we  comets  ask  what  A/j^rm/ position  the  poet  has  here  taken, 
flEnd  what  is  the  ^jweial  ground-idea  of  the  piece,  the  title  of  tlie  play 
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will^  in  the  first  place^  afford  us  some  information  on  this  head. 
The  words  *'As  You  Like  It,"  are  but  a  phrase  of  courtesy, 
which  says  and  means  but  Kttle.  This  title,  like  "  What  You  Will," 
has  also  been  referred  to  the  relation  between  the  piece  and  the 
pubhc  {e.  g,  by  A.  W.  Schlegel),  and  been  so  interpreted  as  to  be 
made  to  convey  the  sense  that  the  poem  might  assume  any  form 
and  appearance  at  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator.  But,  as  already 
remarked,  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  title  may  (as  Tieck  thinks)  contain  an 
allusion  to  Ben  Jonson^s  unreasonable  attacks  on  Shakspeare's 
easy  and  apparently  irregular  and  arbitrary  compositions.  But,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  allusion  does  not  hold  exactly ;  Jonson's  words 
are,  "If  You  Like  It,"  whereas  the  superscription  to  Shakspeare^s 
piece  is,  "  As  You  Like  It ;"  and  this  difference,  if  it  does  not  upset, 
certainly  shakes  Tieck's  explanation :  "  If  You  Like  It, — ^this  is 
a  comedy  par  excellence" — and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
equally  far-fetched  allusion  to  the  words  "If  you  like  it,  so, 
and  yet  will  be  yours  in  dutie,  if  you  be  mine  in  favours,"  which 
form  the  opening  of  Thomas  Lodge's  Pastoral  and  chivabic  ro- 
mance (Kosalynd,  Euphues  Golden  Legacy,  1590),  from  which 
Shakspeare  derived  the  materals  of  "  Ah  You  Like  It^  On  the 
other  haad,  any  subordinate  allusion  which  the  title  may  convey  of 
this  kind,  will  not  by  any  means  exclude  a  reference  to  the  contents 
and  ground-idea  of  the  whole.  Shakspeare  might  possibly  choose 
or  alter  the  title  of  his  comedy,  with  a  sidelong  look  of  derision  at 
the  pedantic  assumption  of  his  advCTsary ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  confident  he  would  never  have  adopted  it,  if  it  did  not 
possess  an  objective  justification  in  its  appUcability  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  drama.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  easy  enough  to  point  out 
this  reference,  as  soon  as  we  have  apprehended  the  whole  in  its 
life-giving  and  animating  ground-idea.  In  this  comedy,  life  itself 
is  contemplated  in  the  light  it  would  appear,  if  it  were  presented 
to  a  man,  as  it  were,  on  a  salver,  with  the  courteous  invitation  to 
take  it  as  he  likes  it.  Throughout  the  whole  piece,  every  one  does 
just  as  he  likes ;  every  one,  with  unrestrained  wilfulness  and  caprice, 
gives  himself  up  either  to  evil  or  to  good  as  the  fit  strikes  him ;  every 
one  looks  upon,  turns,  and  shapes — ^life  as  he  fancies.  The  forest  of 
Arden  is  the  stage,  and  with  its  fresh  and  free  forest  air,  and  its 
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ptooKf is.  or:  yrar^  i^  easze  lepc^rsubca  »  btewd,  lad  en  i 
l&fvisf  t&e  fisQKCk  fharartfT  ci  iLe  viiciie  cofta!tsv  is  no 

tmsvacT — t&e  L'jpkj  ad  cspatt  of  the  sctiis  penonges  in 
their  isSmesct  on  ooe  iBotfaer. 

It  is  trve  tfatfoB  this  mosat  the  vhoie  csxuxjt  be  jnstifidde, 
exrrpc  nhiathecoHiitriev  ofthiws;  sochmTkvof  life,mtnitli, 
cm  be  nnrhritg  bat  itoiit  ;  such  m  possticii  fat  the  cont^a^piatiaii 
of  hie  is  It  bet  an  isolated  and  cxchtare  one ;  such  m  riev  is  not 
the  vhole  truth.  HoveTcr,iroGT,  on  the  other  hind,  does  not  consisl 
merehr  in  taking  and  exkibiting  the  ahsofaxtek  &be  for  the  truth; 
but  the  fsemce  of  irooT  depends  on  that  daip  dialectie  of  the 

\  mind,  which  seises  a  matter,  or  a  one-sided  Tiev  in  its  naked  one- 
sidednesBs,  and  shevs  hov  in  such  exdnareness  it  becomes  its 
direct  opposite-  In  &ct,  the  above  view  of  lifc  couTers  the  jmo- 
fonnd  truth,  that  the  mind  of  man,  by  its  free-will  and  fiicuhT  of 
self-determination,  can  reaDr  shape,  turn,  and  direct  his  own  life 
as  he  likes.  But,  howev»  true  this  mar  be,  still  it  is  only  one 
side  of  the  truth  that  is  here  brought  forward ;  it»  other  equaDy 
important  aspect^  which  exhibits  the  eternal  harmony  and  law — the 
everlasting  counsds  of  God,  ruling  and  superintending  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  every  individual  life, — ^is  entirely  overlooked,  and 
like  the  reverse  of  a  coin,  turned  away  from  our  regard  in  darkness 
and  obscurity.      But,  although  Sliakspeare  has  set  forward  the 

>  first  side  in  fidl  light,  still  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  offer  it 
as  the  full  and  perfect  truth.  On  the  contrary,  he  places  the  whole 
on  the  airy  summit  of  the  comic  point  of  view,  and  while  he  allows 
it  to  unfold  itself,  to  de^elope  itself  in  its  full  and  sharp  exclu- 
sivcness,  the  dialectic  of  irony  which  it  involves  within  itself 
urges  it  forward  till  it  passes  into  its  direct  contrary.  Contradic- 
tions, humour,  caprice,  and  folly,  destroy  themselves,  and  at  last 
the;  good  and  the  rational  prevail,  and  the  whole  terminates  in  an 
intrinsic  harmony  which  is  only  possible  in  the  empire  of  true 
librrty,  and  not  in  that  of  caprice  and  humour. 

Ill  is  dial(»/!tic  of  irony,  and  therein  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  the  whole?  drama,  appcjvrs  at  it^  greatest  height  in  the  two  fools. 
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The  melancholy  Jacques  is  not  drawn  as  a  fool  by  profession ;  he 
appears  merely  as  a  comic,  foolish  character ;  but  his  profound 
superficiahty,  his  witty  sentimentality,  liis  merrj'  sadness,  have  struck 
root  so  deeply  in  his  inmost  being,  that  it  shews  throughout  but 
the  one  stamp  of  folly  and  perversity.  All  these  contrasts  are  in 
fact  found  in  his  character ;  his  profoundness  is  really  profound,  but 
at  the  same  time,  when  held  uj)  to  the  light,  very  superficial;  liis  soft, 
tender  sensitiveness  is  however  full  of  sharp  hooks  and  edges, 
and  his  melancholy  in  fact  is  in  the  highest  degree  merry  and  spor- 
tive. While  all  the  other  characters  seem  to  regard  life  as  a  gay 
toy  and  merry  pomp,  he,  with  similar  one-sidedness,  takes  it  for 
a  sombre  funeral  train,  in  which  every  mourner,  weeping  and 
wailing,  is  advancing  to  his  own  grave.  The  gay  and  festive  play  of 
the  others  bears,  however,  in  itself,  and  eventually  passes  over  into, 
a  deep  seriousness;  so  in  like  manner,  in  this  case,  the  dull 
melancholy  funeral  train  changes  insensibly  and  involuntarily  into 
a  procession  of  fools.  The  merry  fool,  Touchstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  genuine  English  clown — the  fool  with  the  jingling 
cap-and-bells,  who  is  and  professes  to  be  a  fool,  and  so  makes 
sport  of  himself  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  this  personifi- 
cation of  irony,  all  the  perversities  and  contradictions  of  the  repre- 
sented view  of  life  are  collected  together;  but  on  this  obverse  is 
stamped  the  profound  truth  and  wisdom  which  lies  hidden  on  the 
reverse  of  the  whole.  While  the  other  lovers  are  in  chase  of  some 
&ncied  ideal  of  beauty,  amiability,  and  virtue,  and  yet,  after  all,  run/ 
into  the  arms  of  very  ordinary  and  every-day  sort  of  beings,  he  takes 
for  himself  an  ill-favoured  piece  of  flesh  of  a  country  girl — ^he  loves 
her  because  he  chooses  her — and  he  chooses  her  because  he  loves 
her.  This  is,  indeed,  the  wilfulness  of  love,  as  it  is  depicted  by 
Shakspeare  in  his  comedies,  in  its  full  force.  But  it  is  even  this  very 
unreasonableness  that  renders  it  the  wonderful  and  fatal  power 
which  seizes  upon  the  heart  and  life  of  man  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  represents  that  higher  power, 
which,  uninfluenced  by  human  caprice  and  subjectivity,  guides  the 
life  and  history  of  mankind  with  unseen  hand.  Lastly,  while  all  the 
other  personages  have  adopted  the  solitary  and  free  life  of  the  forest, 
either  through  external  circumstances  or  internal  impulse— ^in  short, 
on  good  reason,  and  of  their  freewill — he  alone  has  come  there  without 
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\  adequate  cause  er  occasion^  and  even  against  his  natural  inclina- 
tions^ which  disposed  him  to  prefer  the  ease  and  comforts  of  a 
court.  Thus,  beneath  the  outer  shell  of  folly,  he  evinces  a  truly 
noble  disinterestedness  and  fideUty.  Lastly,  wliile  all  the  other 
characters  appear  more  or  less  the  playthings  of  their  own  caprice 

^  and  wilfulness,  he  is  the  only  one  who  makes  a  play  both  of 
himself  and  others,  and  thereby  maintains  a  real  independence  and 
liberty ;  and  in  that  he  knowingly  and  intentionally  makes  himself 
a  fool,  he  at  least  shews  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  first  necessary 
element  of  true  intellectual  freedom — ^the  mastery  over  himself. 
One  might  almost  pronounce  the  professed  fool  to  be  clearly  the 
most  rational  of  all  this  singular  company,  for  he  alone  knows  his 
own  mind  throughout;  and  while  he  takes  every  thing  to  be  sheer 
folly,  he  at  the  same  time  views  it  all  with  the  profound  irony  that 
is  its  due.  A  striking  contrast  to  Touchstone  is  furnished  by  Sir 
Oliver  Martext — the  very  embodying  of  the  conumon  prose  of  life, 
which  suffers  nothing  in  the  world  to  lead  it  away  from  the  text  of 
the  actual  living  reality,  and  which  ever  mars  the  profound,  eternal 
meaning  of  the  book  of  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  skill  and  truthfulness  with 
which  all  the  other  characters  are  conceived  and  worked  out,  or  the 
lovely  harmony  and  vivid  contrast  in  which  they  are  arranged  and 
grouped  together.  It  will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  deep  feel- 
ing and  nimble  wit  and  intellect  which  are  associated  ^^itli  Rosa- 
lind's fascinating  archness — her  saucy  yet  maidenly  petidance — to 
the  noble  candour  and  openness,  and  the  indestructible  energy  of 
a  good  disposition,  which  shew'themselves  in  Orlando — ^to  the  briglit 
colours  in  which  the  high-minded  and  good  old  Duke  appears,  as 
taught  and  softened  by  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity.  In  spite  of 
all  caprices,  aU  perversities  and  inconsistencies,  how  much  of 
what  is  truly  noble  and  beautiful  in  humanity  is  here  again  dis- 
played to  us !  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  characters  are  conceived 
and  worked  out  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole; 
in  the  liighest  and  most  exceUent,  as  well  as  in  the  basest  and 

)"  meanest,  there  reigns  the  same  fantastic  wilfiilness,  though  under 
manifold  modifications,  occurring  at  one  time  as  the  inner  motive, 
at  another  as  the  outward  occasion  of  their  resolves  and  actions. 
The  arbitrary  dethronement  of  the  good  Duke  forms  the  basis 
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and  ground  pknof  the  plot;  the  causeless  persecution  of  Orlando 
by  his  brother;  his  sudden  whim  to  try  a  fall  with  the  Duke's 
wrestler ;  and  tlie  equally  unmerited  banishment  of  Rosalind,  are 
the  chief  springs  for  the  march  of  the  action.  In  the  wood  of 
Arden  all  abandon  themselves  to  the  most  unrestrained  and  diver- 
sified play  of  humour  and  fancy,  which  goes  on  until  the  wicked 
Oliver  and  the  usurping  Duke  are  suddenly  converted,  and  Bosa- 
lind  throws  aside  her  disguise.  Thus  the  principal  moments  of 
the  action  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ground-idea  of  the 
whole.  The  whole  is  a  deep  pervading  harmony,  while  sweet  and 
soul-touching  melodies  play  around;  all  is  so  ethereal,  so  tender 
and  affecting,  so  free,  fresh,  and  joyous,  and  so  re])lete  with  a 
genial  sprightliness,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  comedy  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent  compositions  in  the 
whole  wide  domain  of  poesy. 

On  this  account  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  it  should  have  f 
been  the  least  understood.  Its  nature  is  too  subtle  and  ethereal 
to  be  compressed  within  the  narrow  minds  of  most  critics.  Thus, 
what  Fr.  Horn  ("  Shakspeare's  Dramas  Explamed,'*  ii.  161,) 
makes  to  be  its  ground-idea,  is  a  mere  common-place,  which,  so  fef 
as  it  is  true,  is  to  be  found  in  all  Shakspeare's  Ciomedies.  A.  W. 
Schlegel  throws  out  a  few  pregnant  hints;  though  he  well 
might,  he  gives  us  no  more.  This,  too,  is  the  case  with  his  review 
of  Shakspeare's  Dramas,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  his  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Dramatic  Art.''  Even  Tieck 
is  content  with  pronouncing  the  piece  to  be  the  most  sprightly  of 
our  poet's  dramas,  in  which  he  arbitrarily  plays  with  space  and 
time,  contemns  the  laws  which,  in  his  other  pieces,  he  invariably 
observes,  and  was  in  some  degree  the  first  to  establish ;  nay  more, 
even  parodying  himself,  has  sacrificed  the  truth  of  the  motives, 
and  the  consistency  of  the  composition,  in  order  to  construct  a 
right  merry  and  free  7?/^aj?//r^-^;^y  (Lustspiel-Comedy).  A  similar 
thought  is  put  forward  by  Fr.  Horn,  when  he  calls  it  the  first 
pleasure-play  that  has  yet  been  written.  I  admit  that  it  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  idea  of  a  free  comedy  of  a  mixed,  romantic, 
and  fantastic  character.  But  this  it  could  not  be, — ^it  ^  ould  not,  in 
short,  be  a  work  of  art  at  all,  but  merely  the  abstract  expression  of  a 
general  sesthetical  notion,  if  it  did  not  also  possess  a  thoroughly 
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individual  character  and  a  concrete  vitality.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
first  duty  to  point  out  tliis  by  ascertaining  the  special  ground-idea 
of  the  whole. 

By  most  critics  this  comedy  is  assigned  to  the  year  1600.  The 
conjecture  of  Edmund  Capell,  that  it  did  not  exist  before 
1603,  is  quite  arbitrary.  K,  as  Tieck  thinks,  the  title  is  an 
allusion  to  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Cynthia's  Bevels,'^  which 
was  first  acted  in  1600,  then  ''As  You  Like  It"  could  not  have 
existed  previous  to  this  year.  For  the  conjecture  that  it  was 
written  in  1599,  but  that  the  title  was  subsequently  altered,  is 
inadmissible,  since  in  that  case  its  satire  would  lose  its  point.  K 
Tieck's  be  correct,  then  in  due  consequence  we  must  assume  that 
the  whole  piece  was  written  in  derision  of  Ben  Jonson's  painful 
efforts  to  reform  the  taste  of  the  public.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
consent  to  limit  the  wide  prospect  from  the  lofty  height  on  which 
this  masterpiece  of  Shakspeare's  comedy  stands  by  any  such 
special  and  little  considerations.  But,  besides,  "  As  You  Like  It" 
is  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  on  the  4th  of  August,  1600, 
("  Reed's  Shakspeare,"  ii.  299);  and  since  the  "  Cynthia's 
Bevels"  appeared  in  the  same  year,  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
the  latter  was  first  produced,  ''  As  You  Like  It"  was  printed  in 
1603. 

The  ''  Comedy  of  Errors^'  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  re- 
garded as  the  pendant  to  "  As  You  Like  It."  It  is  evidently  one 
of  Shakspeare's  earlier  works,  and  was  probably  written  in  1591 
or  1592.*  Many  circumstances  tend  to  corroborate  this  opinion ; 
among  others,  the  frequency  of  rhyme  and  the  doggerel  verses, 
which  are  quite  in  the  style  of  Shakspeare's  predecessors,  and 
which  he  has  here  retained ;  and  also  the  greater  carefulness  of 
the  diction  and  versification,  which  betray  all  the  anxiety  of  a 

♦  Sec  Chalmers'  "  Supplemental  Apology,"  p.  274,  &c.,  with  whose  argu- 
menta  1  concur  against  Malone.  Moreover,  the  piece  cannot,  as  commonly  sup. 
posed,  be  a  free  imitation  of  the  Mensechmi  of  Plautus,  for  the  translation  of 
the  latter  did  not  appear  until  1595.  Shakspeare  followed  an  older  piece  [ac 
cording  to  Collier  based  on  the  MensechmiJ  which  is  now  lost,  and  was  first  acted 
in  1576-7,  and  again  in  1582-3,  and  called  the  "  History  of  Error."— Collier, 
iu.  62. 
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joutliful  poet  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  public,  by  the 
employment  of  all  the  external  means  at  his  command.  For  at  a 
later  period  he  entirely  neglected  such  mere  extrinsic  embellish- 
ments. The  correctness  of  the  early  date  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  peculiarly  youthful  air  which  breathes  over  the  wit  and  humour 
of  the  piece,  and  by  a  naive,  not  to  say  puerile,  delight  in  joke 
and  fun,  which,  as  yet  unchecked  by  the  cares  and  burden  of 
life,  moves  lightly  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  is  without  any 
of  the  force  and  elevation  of  thoughtful  humour  which  distinguish 
the  maturer  works  of  our  poet.  In  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors^^  life  is 
depicted  in  its  outward  forms  and  more  obvious  appearances,  and 
as  it  were  only  in  its  more  general  outline  and  colouring,  the  lights 
and  shades,  characterization  and  grouping,  being  touched  with  a 
light  and  unsteady  hand.  The  irony  too  does,  at  most,  but  play 
with  its  object,  or  else  passes  hastily  over  it  without  probing  its 
inmost  depths.  The  gross  improbability  that  it  should  never 
have  occurred  to  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  after  so  many  mistakes 
of  his  identity,  that  he  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the 
lost  brother  whom  he  had  left  home  purposely  to  seek,  might  of 
itself  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  early  origin  of  the  piece,  if  we 
did  not  know  that  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual  judgment,  generally 
paid  little  attention  to  such  trifles,  which  reflection  alone  dis- 
covers, and  which  do  not  disturb  the  poetical  feeling. 

This  inconsistency  overlooked,  the  '^  Comedy  of  Errors"  must 
be  pronounced  a  most  amusing  satire  on  man's  boasted  wisdom 
and  discernment.  The  remarkable  resemblance  of  two  couples 
is  sufficient  to  set  a  whole  city  in  uproar  and  confusion.  Life 
accordingly  appears  here  as  a  continued  but  varying  succession  of 
delusion  and  mistake.  Hence  at  the  very  outset,  an  accidental  ' 
ignorance  of  the  Ephesian  laws  is  supposed  to  have  brought  the 
father  of  the  twins  into  peril  of  his  life, — a  subordinate  motive  of 
the  action,  which  otherwise  might  appear  a  superfluous  appendage 
to  it.  In  the  same  manner,  the  inconsistency  which  we  have 
abeady  noticed,  and  which  at  least  implies  great  self-forgetfulness 
in  the  Syracusan  Antipholus,  appears,  when  viewed  from  its  sub- 
jective side,  perfectly  consonant  with  the  grouiid-idea- of  the 
entire  piece.  In  the  same  way,  the  gradually  increasing  compli- 
cation and  perplexity,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  possibility  of 
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a  mistake  of  identity,  is  not  cleared  up  until  the  two  pairs  of 
twins  are  accidentally  brought  face  to  face.  By  all  tliis  the  truth 
(not  more  comic  than  tragic)  is  most  strikingly  impressed  upon 
us,  that  the  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  man  run  so  nicely  into 
each  other,  that  the  boundary  line  almost  disappears,  and  that  the 
very  convictions  which  we  look  upon  as  the  most  certain  and  best 
grounded  may,  perhaps,  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  error  or 
deception.  A  wife  mistakes  her  husband,  the  master  his  servant, 
and  tlie  servant  his  master;  the  sister-in-law  knows  not  her 
sister's  husband,  and  even  a  father  is  in  doubt  as  to  his  own  son : 
all  the  most  natural  relations  of  life  are  placed  in  the  most  inex- 
tricable amazement  and  confusion.  All  are  in  a  moment  dis- 
turbed by  a  mere  freak  of  nature,  in  violating  the  seemingly  most 
unimportant  of  her  laws,  and  in  neglecting  those  differences  of  the 
outward  man  by  which  the  senses  distinguish  individuals.  So 
artificial  is  the  constitution  of  our  world,  that  the  derangement 
of  the  minutest  of  its  members  is  sufficient  to  Uirow  the  whole 
into  disorder. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  have  no  existence  except  within  the  comic 
view  of  life,  where  caprice  and  chance,  ignorance  and  error, 
mental  stupidity  and  moral  obHquity,  are  the  immediate  ruling 
principles.  Within  this  view  life  is  here  contemplated  exclusively 
in  its  dependence  on  the  senses  and  the  outward  appearance. 
This  dependence  is  most  true ;  nevertheless  the  excUmve  consi- 
deration of  it  exaggerates  it  into  falsehood.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  human  life  depends  ahaohitely  and  entirely  on  the 
sensuous  appearance  and  perception;  it  is  not  true  that  knowledge 
is  merely  sensuous  and  empirical,  and  limited  to  the  eye  or  ear. 
There  is  a  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  far  above  outward 
perception,  and  this,  however,  is  left  wholly  untouched  and  dis- 
regarded in  the  present  piece.  Tliis  oue-sidcdncss  of  view  con- 
tains its  own  refutation;  error  ultimately  destroys  itself,  and  a 
scene  of  general  recognition  at  last  restores  universal  order.  We 
are  thus  made  to  see  that  in  itself  error  possesses  no  stabihty ; 
that,  althougli  it  may  indeed  prevail  for  a  season,  and  as  it  were 
swallow  up  reaUty  itself,  it  must  invariably  yield  at  last  to  the 
truth,  and  that  a  higher  power  guides  us  safely  tlu-ough  the  mistakes 
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of  life,  and  leads  us  from  the  darkness  of  error  and  delusion  to  the 
light,  and  to  the  good  which  we  have  long  missed  and  sought  for 
in  vain. 

We  have  called  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors''  a  pendant  to  "  Twelfth 
Night''  or  "  As  You  Like  It/'  and  placed  it  in  the  class  of  come- 
dies of  fancy.  Our  meaning  will  be  readily  understood.  In 
*^As  You  Like  It,"  one  aspect  is  presented  of  that  contin- 
gency, which,  according  to  the  comic  view  of  things,  rules  over 
human  Ufe ;  we  there  see  nothing  but  caprice  with  its  wayward 
and  motiveless  resolves  and  deeds,  which  are  ultimately  palsied  by 
the  comic  dialectic  of  irony.  In  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  we 
have  the  other  aspect  of  subjective  contingency;  the  ruling 
motive  of  this  fable  is  error,  as  resulting  from  the  groundless  and 
vam  conclusions  of  human  thought  and  cognition.  The  capri- 
ciousness  of  conduct  we  there  meet  with  is  nothing  but  an  error 
of  judgment;  its  source  is  but  the  unwilling  divorce  of  the  world 
within  us  from  the  world  without.  Error  and  caprice  appear 
equally  groundless,  since  they  have  no  objective  and  only  a  sub- 
jective foundation ;  and  even  on  this  account  they  both  belong  to 
the  notion  of  contingency,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  also  consists  in 
a  seeming  causelessness,  in  an  apparent  destruction  of  the  neces- 
sary objective  connexion  between  cause  and  effect.  They  differ, 
however,  in  this  respect,  that  caprice  appears  to  be  voluntary  and 
independent  of  external  influences,  whereas  error  is  involuntary, 
relative,  and  dependent  on  outward  circumstances.  In  ''  As  You 
Like  It,"  accordingly,  the  influence  of  objective  contingency  is 
kept  back,  while  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  it  is  brought  pro- 
minently forward.  This  is  apparent  at  once  in  the  very  ground- 
work of  the  piece,  which  is  founded  on  the  marvellous  separation, 
by  shipwreck,  of  the  parents,  as  well  as  of  the  two  pau^  of  twin 
brothers;  all  the  subsequent  perplexities,  too,  result  from  the 
mere  play  of  chance,  which  again  re-unites  in  Ephesus  the  divided 
family,  and  brings  together  husband  and  wife,  servants,  friends, 
and  acquaintances;  the  happy  re-union  being  brought  about 
solely  by  means  of  the  false  Antipholus  and  Dromio.  But  now 
subjective  as  well  as  objective  contingency  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  fantastic  view  of  life ;  they  are  both  essential  elements  of  its 
fanciful  colouring.     Both  alike  undermine  reality,  as  founded  on 
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the  objective  necessity  of  causal  connexion,  which  disappears  be- 
fore a  cheqaered  and  irregular  play  gf  whim  and  humour. 

The  circumstance,  that  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  as  well  as 
in  the  two  pieces  ahready  noticed,  the  characters  are  but  lightly 
sketched  and  inadequately  developed,  is  perfectly  consonant  with 
our  idea  of  fantastic  comedy  in  general.  The  intrinsic  license  of 
fancy  camiot  become  an  object  of  description  without  investing 
with  its  own  hues  the  mind  and  characters  of  all  who  enter  its  ca- 
pricious maze.  But  a  fantastic  character  is  one  in  which  the 
want  of  definiteness  and  consistency,  as  well  as  of  steadiness  of 
development,  is  predominant. 

The  "  Wifile/s  Taie^'  is  a  pendant  to  *'  As  You  Like  It.''  As 
much  here  depends  on  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  tangled  threads  of 
the  dramatic  web,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  succinct,  but  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  entire  fable.  Leontes,  Duke  of  Sicily,  has 
invited  to  his  court  Polyxenes,  the  King  of  Bohemia.  Roused  to 
jealousy,  by  some  trifling  acts  of  inconsideration  on  his  wife's  part, 
he  meditates  the  destruction  of  liis  friend  and  guest.  Polyxenes, 
however,  is  warned  of  his  insidious  designs  by  the  integrity  of 
CamiUo,  whom  Leontes  thinks  to  make  the  instrument  of  his 
revenge,  and  with  him  flies  to  Bohemia.  The  Queen  is  imprisoned, 
and  Leontes  orders  his  new-bom  daughter  to  be  exposed.  The 
oracle  is  consulted,  and  pronounces  Hermione  to  be  innocent,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  the  crown  of  Sicily  is  doomed  to  be  with- 
out an  heir  until  the  recovery  of  the  exposed  infant.  Tlie  answer 
of  the  oracle  has  scarcely  been  read,  before  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  upon  which  tidings  the 
afflicted  Duchess  sinks  to  the  earth  apparently  hfeless.  This 
event  closes  the  tliird  act,  and  a  long  interval  must  be  supposed 
to  elapse  before  the  opening  of  the  fourth.  Leontes  in  the  mean- 
time has  been  atoning  for  his  faults  in  deep  contrition  and  peni- 
tence, and  has  vainly  sought  his  lost  child,  since  the  executioners 
of  liis  wicked  commands  had  all  perished  on  their  return  to  Sicily. 
Having  been  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia,  she  is  found  by  an 
old  shepherd,  and  being  brought  up  by  him  passes  as  his  daughter 
by  the  name  of  Perdita.  Here  the  son  of  Polyxenes  acciden- 
tally sees  and  falls  in  love  with  her;  but  their  passion  is  dis- 
approved of  by  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  in  order  to  elude  the 
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violent  measures  with  which  his  father  purposes  to  break  oflf  his 
attachment,  the  young  Prince  Florizel  flies  by  the  advice  of 
Camilio  to  Sicily,  where  by  the  strangest  chances  in  the  world  the 
Princess's  foster-father,  and  his  son,  arrive  about  the  same  time, 
and  Polyxenes  Ukewise  sends  after  the  Prince.  By  certain  marks 
on  her  person,  Perdita  is  recognised  as  the  daughter  of  Leontes, 
and  the  Princess,  so  long  supposed  to  be  dead,  comes  forth  from 
her  concealment,  and  the  whole  concludes  in  a  tumult  of  happiness 
and  rejoicing.  The  story  is  borrowed  from  Robert  Greene's  pas- 
toral romance,  "  A  Pleasant  Historic  of  Dorastus  and  Faunia^" 
first  printed,  according  to  Farmer,  in  1588.  By  various  alterations 
and  additions  (in  Greene's  story,  Hermione,  i.  e,  Bellaria,  really 
dies,  and  the  characters  of  Antigonus,  Paulina,  and  Autolycus,  are 
altogether  wanting)  Shakspeare  has  contrived  out  of  a  tasteless, 
affected  romance,  of  at  most  a  passing  interest,  to  make  a  truth- 
ful and  immortal  drama. 

In  its  general  basis  and  structure,  this  play  is,  it  is  obvious, 
the  direct  opposite  of  "  As  You  Like  It."  The  passionate  tem- 
perament of  Leontes,  and  his  subsequent  repentance,  the  exposure 
of  the  infant,  the  seclusion  of  the  Princess,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  Prince  for  the  beautiful  and  lovely  shepherdess,  although  of 
rare  occurrence,  are  not  improbable ;  the  characters  too  are  worked 
out  with  greater  consistency,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  sudden  and 
unaccountable  changes.  The  details,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
fanciful ;  here  accident  and  cross  purpose  reign  supreme y  and  all 
the  minor  incidents  are  at  least  remote  from  common  experience. 
Not  merely  is  the  truth  of  space  violated  by  Bohemia  being  made 
a  maritime  country,  but  that  of  time  also  is  as  recklessly  dis- 
regarded, by  the  Delphian  oracle  and  Giuilo  Komano  being  brought 
together,  but  stffl  more  by  inconsistent  allusion  to  Christianity  and 
christian  institutions.  By  the  caprice  of  chance,  the  Princess  is 
rescued  at  the  very  moment  that  the  nobleman  by  whom  she  had 
been  exposed  is  torn  in  pieces  by  a  bear;  while  his  ship,  with  all 
on  board,  is  lost  on  its  return,  so  that  no  intelligence  of  the  place 
of  her  exposure  could  be  carried  back  to  Sicily.  By  the  same 
fortuitous  luck,  the  Prince  of  Bohemia  strays  into  the  woods,  and 
meets  with  the  shepherds  with  whom  the  Princess  is  living.     A 
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similar  freak  of  chance  reimira  all  foraier  accident#j  lutd  b)f  uuiliiig 
all  [Hirtit^ti  in  Sicfly,  bmg»  Hbout  ft  liHppy  results  As,  therefore^ 
the  unreal  lunl  fanitistic  is  expres^J:  iu  tlie  deUiilsj  niLher  tliun  in 
tlie  geueml  hnm^  of  the  drtmiUj  so  it  is  ohjeciiv^^  rather  thun  suh- 
jeetive  coiitingcttcie!*  that  prevuil  ihroughaut,  ftiid  which,  by  thdr 
mutual  actitjii,  I'tt'c'ct  that  cliak^ftic  uf  imjiv,  bv  which,  in  spit«  uf 
all  seeming  improbabilities^  the  mtiounl  and  the  right  is  ultimately 
brought  iibouL 

It  is  e?taetly  this  reigii  of  outwiird  chance  that  constitutes  that 
legeTidjiry  ehaructiir  wldch  hus  given  its  niiine  to  the  jnece*  For 
tlie  absjohitely  atcidcntal,  which  iiiterrupt^s  tlie  ordinary  eourse  of 
nature,  and  by  forcing  itself  &s  a  foreign  element  ijito  the  midat  of 
objective  phenomena,  destroys  apparently  the  causa]  conncctiun  of 
things,  possesses  in  truth  the  closest  affinity  ^nth  the  tnarvellous. 
But  the  marvellous  is  not  merely  the  form  or  outward  dress  of  a 
leic^'ud  or  tale  ;  on  the  contmiy^  it  is  essential  to  it,  v^  renting  fun- 
das  nen  tally  on  a  mt^fiiiv  view  of  tilings  which  rc^rds  life  itself  and 
the  world  simply  as  the  outward  manifestatiou  of  a  profound  aiid 
unfathomable  mystery,  and  to  which,  consequently,  everything 
ai>pe$ir3  in  the  light  of  an  nuiutclligible  wonder.  What,  therefore, 
from  ignorance  of  its  reason  and  necessity,  we  call  clumce,  is  the 
nding  principle  of  tlte  legendary  tale,  ajad  in  order  to  project  itself 
as  such  clearly  and  distinctly,  it  is  outwardly  manifested  in  sucli 
singular,  arbitniry^  and  fanciful  fonni|  as  do  despite  to  ordinary 
reality.  The  legendary,  therefore,  is  a  legitimat^i  ingrethent  in  the 
comic  view  of  the  world;  but  of  the  comic  alone.  A  perfectly 
ira//io  legend  would  be  a  poetierd  abortion.  The  wide  comprc- 
hetisiveness  of  his  ai'tistic  genius  rendered  Shukajx^are  ujiwiliing 
to  neglect  this  element  of  comedy,  lie  has  not,  however,  included 
the  fi /w/f  realm  of  wonder  in  his  "Wiiiti'rs  Talc:**  it  is  not  so 
much  in  its  atitward  tbrm,  as  in  its  essential  matter,  that  he  lias 
here  cxlnbitcd  the  legendary*  The  mystic  view  of  the  world,  as 
here  pre^jeuted,  is  conhned  to  the  secret  influence  of  objective  con- 
tingency, and  of  its  wonderful  connection  with  the  actions  and 
fortiniea  of  the  dramatic  personages.  By  tliis  limitation  Shak- 
speare  has  brought  the  whtdc  nearer  to  the  reality  of  life,  and  has 
enltaaced  its  charm  and  effect ;   while  by  the  quiet  introduction 
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of  the  wonderful  into  the  fable,  as  if  it  were  the  commonest  and 
most  ordinary  matter,  the  narrative  itself  has  gained  in  poetic 
beauty  and  impressiveness. 

After  the  preceding  remarks,  my  opuiion  must  be  apparent,  that 
the  particular  modification  which  Shakspeare  has  here  given  to 
this  general  comic  view  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
poet  has  regarded  life  itself,  as  a  strange,  exciting,  but  cheerful 
Winter's  Tale :  such  as  on  a  rough,  inhospitable,  wintry  evening,  a 
veuerable  dame  would  love  to  recount  to  a  merry  circle  of  children, 
and  grand-children  assembled  round  the  blazing  hearth,  whose 
enjoyment  of  this  warm  shelter  and  happy  union  is  rendered  more 
intense  by  the  exciting  interest  of  the  awful  tale,  and  by  the  cold 
pitiless  tempest  without.  It  owes  this  character  to  the  mysterious 
influence  of  chance,  which  spreads  its  veil  over  the  whole  drama. 
It  is  cheerful,  because  through  the  mist  of  suffering  there  glimmers 
a  bright  cheering  ray  of  a  better  future,  while  we  fed  that  the 
mysterious  gloom  which  is  spread  over  the  present,  must,  by  a 
necessity  no  less  obscure,  be  eventually  dissipated.  And  yet  a 
gentle  shudder  runs  through  our  whole  frame,  when  we  witness 
the  irresistible  force  of  sin  and  passion  seizing  upon  a  character 
so  good  and  noble  as  Leontes,  and  prompting  him  upon  the 
weakest  grounds  of  suspicion  to  seek  the  death  of  the  intimate 
and  beloved  Mend  of  his  youth,  to  repudiate  his  noble  Queen,  the 
model  of  all  matronly  virtue,  to  expose  his  own  child  to  death, 
and  to  brand,  with  the  foul  crime  of  treason,  his  tried  and  honest 
servant  Camillo ;  when  we  see,  by  some  secret  connection,  external 
misery  following  dose  upon  the  footsteps  of  sin,  and  threatening 
the  welfare  of  a  whole  nation,  or  when  we  behold  cliance  as  an 
avenging  deity,  seizing  and  destroying  those  who  were  at  most 
but  involuntary  instruments  of  guilt,  and  lastly  the  complicated 
results  of  crime,  extending  the  menaces  of  destruction  to  the 
liitherto  happy  and  innocent  family  of  the  shepherd. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  such  a  view  of  life  as  contemplates 
human  existence  as  a  rare  "Winter's  Tale,''  is  fiur  from  being 
given  as  the  full  and  complete  truth.  It  is  placed,  m  short,  within 
the  comic  view,  which  invariably  seeks  by  contrast  to  establish  an 
oi)positc  principle.  And,  yet,  tlie  drama  involves  the  profound 
truth,  that  human  life  docs  not  lie  before  man  in  pure  and  brilliant 
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tniii^part'iicy,  like  u  bright  clif.'erfiil  simiiner's  tiny,  but  that  a  secret 
veil  never  to  be  rabed  coniph^telv  in  this  liic—uu  obscure  power, 
whtise  at.' Hon  is  neither  sdways  nor  every wIuTe  traeeabk,  hangs  over 
tttid  const  niiua  liini,  It  conveys  the  intimation  thai:  it  is  only  by  a 
strict  atUiercnce  to  the  law  of  Gotlj  tliat  man  can  eniaiici|jtite  him- 
self from  its  mysterious  agency  j  and  tliat  if  lie  wandeis  ever  so 
little  from  the  right  way,  be  inevitably  ialls  a  prey  to  it,  and  becomes 
thi*  playt  fling  of  iti?  good  or  ill  humonr.  II j  in  the  present  piece, 
the  humonr  is  good,  and  restores  all  the  wanderers  into  the  beaten 
track  again  i  still,  tins  is  only  a  chance,  which  moreover  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  ret]uiiement«  of  the  comic  theory.  If,  on 
the  u!hf^r  hand,  this  mysterious  powtr  hml  been  umlerstood  in  its 
imineitiate  truth  us  the  eternal  justice  of  God,  and  the  mond  law 
of  universal  order,  it  muat  have  appeared  in  a  tmgic  form ;  «neh, 
for  insttmee,  m  it  has  taken  in  *'  Othello." 

Perhaps  the  objection  may  be  brought  agaimt  the  '*  Winter's 
Tali',*'  that  it  h  tragieid  in  the  firit  three  acts,  but  comic  in  the 
hi^t  two,  Api>arently,  no  doubt,  this  is  the  case.  But  the  objec- 
tion holds  good  only  on  a  superficial  and  external  const thirntion  of 
the  piece,  and  at  most  is  only  applicable  to  particulars  of  detail. 
Viewed  externallyj  the  comic  does  seem  to  be  reserved  to  the  two 
last  acta.  Bui  the  attentive  reader  will  discover  even  in  the  tirst 
tliree  the  cheerful  comic  view  on  wliich  the  whole  intrinsically  rests 
The  jcidoQsy  of  Lcontes,  his  repentance  and  sorrow,  and  the  misery 
of  his  wife,  are  hghtly  sketched,  and  painted  without  any  strong  or 
brofld  touches;  the  colours  are  laid  on  in  mild  and  soft  tones,  Thns, 
too,  to  corac  to  details,  the  declanition  of  the  oriM:le  evidently  alludes 
to  a  happy  event.  And  even  on  this  account  the  comic  scenes  appear 
naturally  enough  confined  to  the  merry  festivities  of  the  fjfiepherds 
in  Bohemia,  and  nfterwards  in  Sicily,  The  contrdst.,  no  doubt,  is 
not  altogether  removed  by  the^e  considerations ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  of  it  still  remoins,  is  perfectly  ^reeable  to  the 
legendary  character  of  tlie  whole,  which,  with  great  propriety,  it  also 
serves  to  tlu*ow  out  the  more  strongly.  As  is  common  in  tales  of 
marvel,  here,  abo,  pain  and  anxiety  are  mingled  with  fantastic 
pleasure  ami  grotesqne  merriment. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  have  called  attention  to  the  rare  beauty 
with  which  the  different  characters  are  shaded  otT^  aa  well  a^  (q  the 
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contrasts  by  which  they  are  thrown  out  by  the  groups  into  which 
they  fall,  and  the  harmony  which  results  from  their  co-ordination. 
How  nobly  does  the  mild  dignity,  the  majestic  sweetness  and 
pure  womanly  feeling  of  Hcrmione,  contrast  with  the  Duke's  un- 
manly and  unworthy  passionateness,  as  well  under  his  unmerited 
insults  as  in  the  revenge  which  she  takes  for  her  own  wrongs  and 
agonies,  and  by  which  she  works  the  repentance  of  her  suspicious 
husband.  The  fidelity  of  Camillo  and  PauHna  are  undismayed 
by  any  threat  or  sacrifice.  How  artlessly  does  Perdita's 
innate  nobility  of  soul  shine  forth  amid  her  rude  and  ill-assorted 
companions !  how  exquisite  is  the  impression  of  her  beauty  and 
graceful  demeanour !  with  what  correct  taste  does  the  heart  of  the 
young  Prince  distinguish  her  from  all  others  !  How  significantly 
is  the  simple,  joyous,  and  peaceful  life  of  the  Shepherd  contrasted 
with  the  splendid  misery  of  the  throne !  The  reader  who  enters 
heartily  into  the  poem,  will  at  once  recognize  the  beauty  of  the 
composition,  the  propriety  of  the  characters,  and  the  rich  corusca- 
tions of  thought  which  sparkle  throughout. 

Most  critics  agree  in  placing  the  "  Winter's  Tale"  between  161.0 
and  1613  ;  in  wliich  date  they  are  supported  both  by  the  diction 
and  characterization.  Even  Malone,  who  at  first  assigned  it  the 
early  date  of  1594,  and  then  of  1604,  afterwards  changed  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  its  later  origin ;  and  as  to  the  view  of  Pope, 
that  it  was  an  unsuccessftd  production  of  Shakspeare's  youth,  it 
has  no  better  foundation  than  his  own  incorrect  estimate  of  its 
poetical  merits.  Very  recently,  however.  Collier  has  proved,  by 
means  of  a  recently-discovered  document,  that  it  was  acted  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1611,  and  that,  as  Malone  had  previously  shewn, 
it  was  first  licensed  by  Sir  George  Buc,  who  did  not  enter  upon 
his  office  of  Master  of  the  Bevels  until  1610,  so  that  it  is  now 
clearly  established  that  the  "Winter's  Tale"  must  have  been 
finished  some  time  between  August  1610  and  May  1611,  when  it 
was  first  acted.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  present  drama 
is  but  a  recast  of  an  earlier  piece.  In  the  Stationers'  Register  a 
work  is  entered  as  early  as  1594,  with  the  title,  "  A  Wintemyght's 
Pastime."  This  is  probably  the  same  drama  as  we  now  have, 
which,  upon  its  revision,  received  a  name  more  suited  to  its  altered 
form.  The  shepherd  scenes  are  probably  a  remnant  of  the  earlier 
piece,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  account  for  its  fresher  and  brighter 
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colouring,  U3  comptirod  with  the  ''Tempest/'  "Cymbeline/'  and 
''Timon/'  while  the  darker  shades  of  profound  earnestness  which 
are  spread  over  the  whole,  are  in  all  probability  belonging  to  the 
revision. 


8.  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DEEAM.— THE  TEMPEST. 

The  ''Winter's  Tale"  forms,  as  it  were,  the  transition  to  a 
couple  of  purely  &ntastic  comedies.  The  "  Midsuiumer-Night's 
Dream"  and  the  "Tempest"  are  intrinsically  and  extriusically  tales 
of  marvel,  and  in  both  Shakspeare  is  indebted  to  his  own  inven- 
tion for  the  materials*.  At  the  first  glance  we  are  no  doubt 
puzzled  what  to  make,  in  an  artistic  and  sesthetical  point  of  view, 
of  the  strange  aerial  beings  which  revel  before  us  in  the  "  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream."  Throughout  there  is  such  a  wanton 
play  of  fimcy  and  frolic ;  such  cameleon-like  succession  of  tricks 
and  complicated  cross-purpose,  that  at  the  first  sight  we  arc  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  it  can  possess  any  rational  meaning.  Tliescus 
and  Hippolyta,  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  are  about  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials ;  but  with  the  proper  action  of  the  piece  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  Then  we  have  the  loves  of  two  noble  Athenian  youths 
and  maidens,  whose  happy  union  is  hindered  by  the  wliini  of  a  cross 
old  father  and  their  own  caprice.  In  the  midst  of  all,  Oberon  and 
Titania,  in  ill-humour  and  jealous  bickering,  pursue  tlieii*  own  de- 
signs, or  cross  with  their  wanton  tricks  the  wise  plans  of  poor  mor- 
tals ;  and,  lastly,  a  company  of  amateur  players  are  pressed  into  the 
seri'ice  with  their  burlesque  follies  and  silliness,  who  exhibit  a 
play  within  the  play,  having  as  much  connexion  with  the  rest  as 
the  sevojral  parts  have  with  each  other.  Such  are  the  rare  and 
heterogeneous  elements  of  tlie  piece,  whicli  at  once  give  rise  to 

*  Oberon  and  Titania  had  been  lung  known  to  the  Englisli  through  the  old 
flrtneh  romant  of  Huon  and  Auberon.  The  legend  of  the  "  Love  Potion"  is  also 
wnoipnt.  But  it  is  not  in  these  details  that  the  sabject>matter  and  the  inveu- 
tknof  **  Midsummer-Night's  Dream"  consiste.  Of  the  "Tempest,"  Tieck 
(Dvttltoher  Theater,  p.  22)  conjectures  that  it  was  based  on  an  older  English  piece, 
of  which,  however,  no  trace  is  discoverable,  and  J.  Ayrer's  piece  of  '*  The  Fair 
8lkkf«  **  it  nut  an  adequate  snpport  for  so  bare  an  hjpotliehis. 
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the  question  whether  it  really  satisfies  the  first  requirement  of  art 
that  the  several  part^  should  round  themselves  into  an  organic 
whole,  and  if  so,  Avhat  is  the  centre  around  which  they  all  adjust 
.  themselves  ? 

Now  it  is  the  comic  view  of  things  itself  that  forms  the  basis  of 
the  whole  piece.  Its  presence  may  be  traced  clearly  and  distinctly. 
Not  merely  in  particular  cases  do  the  maddest  tricks  of  accident,  as 
well  as  of  human  caprice,  perversity,  and  folly,  destroy  each  other  in  ^ 
tuni,  but  generally  the  principal  pursuits  and  provinces  of  life  are 
made  to  parody  and  paralyze  each  other.  It  is  this  last  particular 
that  distinguishes  the  " Midsummer-Nighf s  Dream''  from  all 
other  comedies  soever.  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  represent  the  grand 
heroic  and  historically  important  aspect  of  human  life.  But  in- 
stead of  maintaim'ng  the  high  dignity  and  exalted  grandeur  of 
history,  they  come  down  to  a  level  with  the  common,  every-day  sort  ^ 
of  folk ;  while,  by  seeming  to  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
marry  with  suitable  pomp  and  splendour,  they  form  with  agreeable  ^ 
irony  a  merr)^  parody  on  their  own  heroic  importance.  The  Car- 
penter, Joiner,  Weaver,  Bellows-mender,  and  Tinker,  present  a 
merry  contrast  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  lowest  and  vulgarest 
region,  the  very  prose  of  every-day  life.  But  they,  too,  instead 
of  remaining  in  their  own  true  station,  wherein  they  at  once 
command  respect,  worm  themselves  into  the  higher  domain  of  ^ 
tragedy  and  poetry,  and  render  it  as  well  as  themselves  ridiculous. 
Between  the  two  extremes  stand  the  lovers,  who  belong  to  the 
middle  ranks  of  life.  But  instead  of  behaving  agreeably  to  their 
station,  and  regarding  life  in  its  plain  and  sober  aspect,  they  lose 
themselves  in  the  fantastic  humours  of  a  capricious  passion,  and 
thereby  parody  themselves  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
Lastly,  the  fairy  prince,  with  his  interposition  in  the  action,  repre- 
sents that  higher  power  which  guides  human  life  with  an  invisible 
thread.  But  even  this  superintending  power  is  not  depicted  in  its 
true  god-like  grandeur  and  elevation,  but,  like  all  the  other  parties 
of  the  piece,  is  carried  away  by  the  same  torrent  of  irony,  and 
either  appears  as  the  nimble,  frolicsome  play  of  the  personified 
powers  of  nature,  or  parodies  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  subject  to  the 
universal  caprice  of  chance  and  to  its  own  waywardness ;  as  is  dis-  c 
tinctly  indicated  by  Titania's  passion  for  the  ass-headed  Weaver. 
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It  is  on  this  basis  of  reciprocal  parody  that  the  different  and 
heterogeneous  groups  first  coalesce  into  unity.  From  it  they  all 
derive  the  same  characteristic  tendency.  The  play  of  the  me- 
chanics, which,  at  its  close,  so  gaily  ridicules  the  dramatic  art,  and 
thereby  also  the  very  piece,  which  pursues  every  thing  vith  its  un- 
sparing irony,  carries  the  parodical  tendency  to  its  utmost  limit, 
and  gives  to  the  whole  its  point.  But  even  an  external  bond  is 
not  wanting  to  combine  the  several  parts,  wliieh,  although  but 
slight  and  loose,  is  nevertheless  dexterously  woven  into  all  the 
parts.  Tlie  marriage  festival  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  surrounds 
the  whole  picture  as  with  a  splendid  frame  of  gold.  Within  it 
the  sports  and  gambols  of  the  elves  and  fairies,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  story  of  the  lovers,  and  the  labours  of  the  theatrical 
artizans,  connect  together  these  two  different  groups,  while  the 
blessings  which  at  the  end  of  the  piece  they  bestow  by  their 
presence  at  the  nuptial  festival  upon  the  house  and  lineage  of 
Theseus,  give  reason  and  dignity  to  the  part  wliich  they  have  been 
playing  throughout. 

The  particular  modification  of  the  general  comic  view  which 
results  from  this  ironical  parodying  of  all  the  domains  of  life,  at 
once  determines  and  gives  expression  to  the  special  ground -idea, 
which  first  reduces  the  whole  into  organic  unity.  Life  is  throughout 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  '^  Midsummer-Nif/hfs  Dreamy  With 
the  rapidity  of  wit  the  merry  piece  passes  like  a  dream  over  our 
minds ;  the  most  rare  and  motley  elements,  and  the  mo'st  fantastic 
shapes,  are  blended  together  as  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  iind  form 
a  whole,  highly  wonderful,  both  in  form  and  composition.  Dream- 
like does  the  play  within  the  play  hold  up  its  distorting  mirror, 
while  a  shadow  of  reason  comments  upon  its  own  visionary  crea- 
tions, and  half-doubting,  half-believing  their  reality,  at  one  moment 
opposes,  and  at  the  next  is  hurried  along  by  the  hght  gambol 
which  frolics  before  it  in  a  magic  light  and  darkness. 

To  look  upon  life  as  a  dream  is  no  new  idea  in  poetry.  In  the 
ideal  and  poetical  philosophy  of  Plato,  it  is  represented  in  this 
light,  where  he  supposes  the  soul  of  man  to  possess  an  obscure 
memory  of  an  earlier  and  truer  sphere  of  existence,  out  of  which  it 
spins  in  this  life  a  motley  web  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Calderon, 
too,  has  treated  the  same  idea  in  a  serious  but  not  properly  tragic 
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drama.  To  trent  it  seriously,  however,  is  obviously  a  mistake  in 
art.  For,  in  sober  truth,  human  life  is  no  dream,  nor  was  it  in  ^ 
truth  regarded  as  such  by  Plato.  It  is  only  in  a  one-sided  mode  y 
of  view  (which  even  as  such  require^l  to  be  dialectically  refuted) 
that  it  appears  so ;  it  is  merely  as  one  moment  in  the  whole,  as 
one  of  many  aspects  of  life,  that  there  is  a  truth  in  its  dreaminess. 
In  dreams,  indeed,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  soul  operate  in 
their  usual  way,  and  in  them,  as  well  as  in  waking  reality,  a  single 
faculty  at  different  times  maintains  a  certain  ascendancy  over  the 
others;  so  that  we  may  distinguish  between  dreams  of  sense,  feel- 
ing, understanding,  or  intellect.  In  a  dream,  however,  that  ttelf- 
conscious ncHft  which  centres  in  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  assigns 
to  them  their  intrinsic  and  relative  value,  is  withdrawn  from  its  right 
l)lace,  as  the  central  and  gravitating  point,  and  is  merged  into  some 
of  the  other  faculties,  which,  however,  rightly  considered,  are  but 
its  members  or  servants.  Tliis  accounts  for  the  want  of  connection 
in  dreams :  they  are  without  order  or  reason,  and  all  is  fluctuating 
and  confused.  Moreover,  they  proceed  entirely  from  the  subjec- 
tivity of  the  mind  forcibly  isolated  from  the  objective  and  external 
world,  which  does  not  yield  to  nor  adopt  the  outward  reality,  so  as 
to  modify  and  be  modified  by  it,  but  treats  the  objects  of  its  per- 
ceptions as  if  they  were  its  own  reflex  and  subjective  presentations. 
It  is  on  tliis  account  that  a  dream  appears  to  us  a  mere  cheat 
and  illusion,  which  at  once  vanishes  and  disappears  before  the 
solid  reality  of  the  waking  understanding.  So  far,  then,  as  this 
life  subsists  only  to  terminate  in  a  higher  existence,  and  as,  conse- 
quently, it  possesses  no  true  substance  and  reality  in  this  world, 
where  it  cannot  fulfil  its  destination  completely  and  independently, 
and  cannot  attain  to  its  proper  end  except  in  a  future  state, 
the  present  life  does  appear,  in  comparison  with  the  latter,  as  un- 
substantial, unreal,  and  transitory  as  a  dream.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  dream  when  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  future 
state  of  existence,  which  is  to  issue  from  it  like  the  moth  from  the 
chrysalis ;  for,  as  a  transition  to  the  future,  it  must  abeady  possess 
within  itself,  and  to  a  certain  extent  be  fulfilling,  its  vocation ;  as  the 
reality  and  substance  of  the  future  perfection  are  abeady  contained 
in  a  state  of  development  within  the  existing  germ,  the  future  ceases 
in  consequence  to  be  such  absolutely.    If,  however,  the  poet  would, 
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notwithstanding,  represent  life  as  a  tlream,  he  cannot  do  so,  legi- 
timately, except  within  the  Hmits  of  the  cofnic  view,  which  even  as 
such  dialectically  destroys  the  one-sided  error  of  its  own  repre- 
sentation, and  thereby  brings  to  Ught  the  perfect  trutli. 

Because,  then,  Shakspeare  has  r^arded  human  life  in  this 
play  as  a  dream,  he  is  right  in  den}ing  to  it  both  reason  and  order. 
In  conformity  with  such  a  view,  the  mind  seems  to  have  lost  its 
^self-consciousness,  while  all  the  other  faculties,  such  as  feeling  and 
fancy y  wit  and  humour,  are  allowed  the  fullest  scoi)e  and  license. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  mental  order  and  reason,  the  intrinsic  con- 
nection of  the  outer  world,  and  consequently  its  truth  and  reality 
also,  are  overthrown.  Life  appears  in  travestie ;  the  most  ill-assorted 
elements,  the  oddest  shapes  and  events  which  mock  reality,  dance 
and  whirl  about  in  the  strangest  confusion.  Tlie  whole  api)ears  a 
cheat  and  delusion,  which  flits  before  us  without  form  or  substance. 
>^  At  last,  however,  the  dialectic  of  irony  which  reigns  within  tlie 
^  comic  view  assorts  the  heterogeneous  elements ;  the  strange  and 
wonderful  creations  vanish  and  dissolve  into  the  ordinary  forms  of 
reality:  order  is  finally  restored,  and  out  of  the  entangled  web, 
right  and  reason  result. 

But  Shakspeare  does  not  call  his  piece  a  dream  merely ;  it  is 
a  MidHummer-N iyhf H  Dream.  This  closer  determination  of 
the  title  indicates,  what  indeed  its  whole  structure  loudly,  bespeaks, 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  a  sad  and  gloomy  vision  of  a  dreary  and 
benumbing  winter's  night;  but  such  motley,  cheerful,  and  aerial 
creations  as  the  mind  might  call  before  it  on  some  bright  medi- 
tative and  suggestive  summer's  night — on  tlie  eve,  for  instance,  of 
a  festival  of  St.  John,  on  which  probably  the  piece  was  first  act^d. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  gravity  and  depth  of  character,  or  fulness 
and  consistency  of  delineation,  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  poem 
of  this  kind.  It  would  be  the  grossest  ajsthetical  mistake  to  look 
for  completeness  or  accuracy  of  drawing  in  what  is  of  necessity  a 
light  sketch.  Generally  the  characters  are  drawn,  in  keeping  with 
the  pervading  idea,  with  a  few  fine  touches,  and  without  depth  of 
shade  in  a  vanishing  chiaro-oscuro.  All  are  equally  |full  of  feel- 
ing and  fancy,  conceit  and  humour ;  some  are  light  and  trifling, 
some  sentimental  dreamers,  or,  like  Bottom  and  his  companions, 
replete  with  amusing  absurdities.     The  action  in  like  maimer  con- 
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sists  either  in  the  preparation  and  exhibition  of  a  joyous  festival^ 
or  in  a  complicated  tangle  of  trick  and  incident,  which  is 
ultimately  loosed  by  the  charmed  roots  of  Oberon,  or  the  royal 
behests  of  Theseus.  Every  chanict<»r  is  pervaded  by  and  represents 
the  general  idea  that  the  individual  in  and  by  himself  is  as 
nothing,  and  without  importance  except  as  a  moment  in  the 
development  of  the  whole.  Ordinary  criticism,  however,  adheres 
by  preference  to  characterization  alone — that  cheap  and  easy 
criterion  of  poetry ;  and  tliis  fact  accounts  for  the  unfavourable 
judgment  wliich  most  English  critics  have  passed  upon  the  piece, 
and  wliich  has  induced  them  to  assign  it  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
in  the  poet's  career.  E.  Capell,  who  places  it  the  latest  of  all, 
gives  1597  as  the  year  of  its  birth.  It  is  probable,  however,  as 
Chalmers  also  seems  to  think,  that  it  did  not  appear  till  the  begin- 
ning of  1598,  in  which  year  it  is  mentioned  by  Meres.  Tieck 
supposes  it  to  have  been  composed  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
the  poet's  friend,  Southampton — who,  however,  was  not  married 
to  Miss  Vernon  until  November  of  this  year — and  conjectures, 
I  tliink  without  reason,  tliat  the  piece  did  not  receive  its  present 
form  before  1600,  when  it  was  first  printed.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  title  of  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream,''  under  which^ 
however,  it  is  mentioned  by  Meres,  could  ever  have  suited  "The 
Mask"  ofOberon  and  Titania,  with  its  anti-mask — the  play  of  the 
artizans — in  short,  a  mere  piece  composed  for  a  marriage  festival. 

The  "  Tempesf'  is  at  once  the  complement  of,  and  the  pendant 
to,  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  and  the  ''Midsummer-Night's  Dream." 
While  in  the  last  the  mind  and  hfc  of  man  are  contemplated 
from  the  side  of  fancy  and  feeling,  and  in  the  "Winter's  Talc" 
from  that  of  passion  and  affection — ^the  highest  degrees  of  pain 
and  pleasure — it  is  in  will  and  action  that  it  appears  in  the 
"  Tempest."  Here  all  is  design  vxAforethouffht;  all  is  bristling 
with  remlvefi  and  deeds.  But  inasmuch  as  we  are  still  within 
the  comic  domain,  its  resolution  seems  to  be  bom  only  of  the 
moment ;  and  the  will,  capricious  and  rapidly  determined  to  evil, 
or  swayed  again  to  good,  never  ripens  into  action;  it  is  soon 
overthrown  by  higher  opiK)sing  jwwers,  and  after  fruitless  endea- 
vours soon  re^pses  into  impotency.     Thus  the  banished  Duke 
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Prospero,  though  doomed  to  destruction,  is  wonderfully  saved 
on  an  uninhabited  island.  The  powers  of  nature,  which  his 
magic  science  enables  him  to  press  into  his  service,  place  in  his 
hands  his  enemies,  who,  on  their  return  to  Naples,  are  driven  to 
the  same  island  by  a  tempest.  Here  Antonio,  the  brother  of 
Prospero,  and  Sebastian,  brother  to  the  King  of  Naples,  form  a 
sudden  design  of  pu^ng  the  King  and  his  faitliful  followers  to 
death  while  they  sleep,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  his  terri- 
tories, notwithstanding  that  they  have  no  prospect  of  ever  being 
able  to  return  home  to  enjoy  them.  Their  design,  however,  is 
frustrated  by  the  magic  arts  of  Prospero ;  and,  while  stung  with 
remorse,  they,  together  with  the  King  himself,  are  deprived  of 
their  senses  by  his  sorceries  and  charms.  In  like  manner,  the 
plan  of  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  to  put  Prospero  to 
death,  and  seize  his  books  of  magic,  miscarries,  and  its  wicked 
folly  recoils  on  its  foolish  authors.  In  the  meanwhile  the  King's 
son  Ferdinand,  and  Prospero's  daughter  Miranda,  enjoy  the  quiet 
happiness  of  love  and  courtship.  But  Ferdinand  must  purchase 
the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  by  self-restraint,  obedience,  and  the 
lowest  menial  services.  At  last  the  whole  terminates  in  reconci- 
liation, happiness,  and  peace.  The  delusions  of  madness  fall 
from  the  eyes  of  the  King,  Antonio,  and  Sebastian ;  the  guilty 
repent  and  the  injured  forgive,  wliile  folly  is  derided  and  its  arro- 
gant pretensions  humbled ;  the  wronged  are  restored  to  tlieir  rights, 
and  the  lovers  made  happy  by  the  gratification  of  their  wishes. 

The  following  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  ground-thouglit  of  the 
whole  piece.  Within  the  domain  of  Comedy,  human  life*,  regarded 
chiefly  in  volition  and  action,  appears  like  a  tempest,  wliich 
sweeping  over  the  earth  is  at  once  destructive  and  beneficial — an 
instrument  of  ruin,  but  of  good  also.  How  the  wind  blows  we  know 
not,  nor  whence  it  comes  nor  whither  it  goes :  such  exactly  is  the 
will  of  man:  setting  itself  free  from  God,  who  alone  is  its  true  ob- 
jective ground,  it  resolves  on  whatever  is  foolish,  perverse,  and  evil; 
it  has  a  mere  subjective  principle,  and  is  consequently  a  ground- 
less and  irrational  caprice.  The  evil  will  know^s  not  itself — neither 
whence  it  issues  nor  whither  it  is  hurraing,  Tlius  in  the  })resent  piece 
resolves  are  bom  which  never  grow  t«  matiuity ;  a  higher  power 
interferes,  and  nips  them  in  the  bud.     The  will  quickly  annuls  its 
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own  resolves,  which  disappear  as  groundlessly  as  tluy  first  came; 
and,  untrue  to  itself  and  its  o\ni  det^nninations,  it  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  foreign  influence.  For  evil  has  no  abidance ;  if  it  does 
not  quickly  transform  itself  to  good,  it  is  nevertheless  and  involun- 
tarily a  means  of  blessing.  The  irresistible  energy  of  good,  wliich 
shines  forth  even  in  the  necessity  of  self-annihilation  which  is  inhe- 
rent in  evil,  is  here  represented  by  the  mysterious,  magic  influence 
of  the  powers  of  nature.  As  the  end  of  nature  is  neither  physical 
nor  moral  evil,  but  good  alone,  the  might  of  good  is  no  doubt  a 
power  of  nature,  and  as  such  works  with  an  untiring,  determinate 
energy.  But  it  is  not  a  mere  power  of  nature,  for  as  such  it 
would  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  mind ;  more  correctly  speaking, 
it  is  in  its  principle  and  tnith  an  intellectual  power,  manifesting 
itself  and  operating  by  the  instrumentdiity  of  nature.  Accordingly, 
the  natural  powers  which,  in  the  fantastic  form  of  magic  and  sorcery, 
are  here  made  to  influence  the  plans  and  deeds  of  the  acting  person- 
ages, are  rightly  placed  under  the  guidance  of  a  human  mind  and  will. 
This  mind  has,  as  it  were,  brought  the  air  itself  into  subjection, 
and  also  that  volatile  atmosphere  of-  human  voUtion  which  sur- 
rounds the  plans  and  designs  of  individuals:  and  so,  in  the 
tempest  wliich  hurries  along  individual  inclinations,  there  does 
but  breathe  the  general  spirit  of  our  deeds  and  resolves.  The 
mighty  mind  who  niles  his  age  derives  liis  power  solely  from  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  w  hich  is  nothing  else  than  the  mass  of  individual 
wills.  This  endless  action  and  re-action,  this  backward  and  for- 
ward movement  between  the  several  members  of  the  organic 
whole,  is  but  the  puke  of  liistory — "  the  whistling  loom  of 
time." 

At  the  same  time  it  is  profoundly  intimated,  that  nothing 
but  pre-eminence  of  thottf/ht,  religious,  scientific,  or  artistic,  can 
place  an  individual  in  the  exalted  position  of  leader  of  the  histo- 
rical progress.  The  deed  must  be  first  of  all  a  thought  before  it 
can  become  a  resolve  or  an  act ;  all  the  grand  events  of  liistory, 
such  as  the  Reformation,  the  French  Ilc»volution,  may  idtimately 
be  traced  to  the  religious,  moral,  and  philosopliical  development  of 
the  collective  mind ;  in  which  the  individual,  even  while  he  is  pur- 
suing his  own  personal  objtH^t*  or  wholly  subordinate  and  mate- 
rial  interests,  and  even  though  he  has  not  liiraself  created  the 
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thought  which  he  is  realizing^  and  is  unconscious  of  its  true 
import,  neverthdess  acts  simply  as  the  instrument  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  by  its  influence  rules  the  minds  and  wills  of  others. 
Thus  it  is  that  Prospero  is  indebted  for  his  supremacy  to  the  pro- 
fundity and  might  of  his  science  and  art.  In  direct  contrast  to 
Prospero,  who  represents  the  secret  and  irresistible  influence  of 
goodness,  stands  Caliban,  the  monster  of  evil  and  brute  nature, 
bom  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  human  reprobation,  and  the  very 
personification  of  evil  will.  He  is  tamed  merely  for  a  time  by 
foreign  force  and  by  his  own  impotence ;  in  will  he  is  still  mis- 
chievous, and  he  exemplifies  the  profouud  truth,  that  although,  as 
action,  evil  invariably  destroys  itself  and  ministers  to  good,  still 
as  will,  even^in  the  moment  of  its  weakness,  and  in  the  divine  and 
consequently  eternal  act  of  its  annihilation,  which  is  at  the  same 
time^its  punishment,  it  isitself  eternal,  in  so  far  as  it  isa  part  of  the 
immortal  mind  and  liberty  of  man.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
profound  meaning  of  this  singular  creation  of  Shakspeare^s  poetic 
phantasy,  which,  in  spite  of  aQ  its  rare  and  fanciful  monstrosity, 
looks,  nevertheless,  marvellously  real  and  like  to  life.  He  is  no 
arbitrary  creation  of  poetic  caprice — no  chance  birth ;  although, 
in  order  to  hannonize  with  the  fanciful  character  of  the  Mhole 
piece,  fantastically  shapen  and  grotesque,  he  is  yet  a  necessary 
member  of  the  artistic  organisation.  As  Prospero  evidently  is  a 
mind  of  more  than  ordinary  endowments,  and  who,  like  every 
otlier  eminent  leader  of  men,  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  uni- 
versal and  objective  over  the  subjective  and  individual,  so  Caliban, 
his  organic  contrary,  is  not  merely  individual,  but  also  a  represen- 
tative of  the  general,  in  so  far  as  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man  is, 
as  it  were,  concentrated  and  personified  in  his  character.  "With 
him  are  joined  Trinculo,  Stephano;  and  the  Boatswain,  as  the 
impersonations  of  folly  and  perversity,  and  of  rude,  sensual 
materialism.  The  very  unconsciousness  \i'ith  which  they  do 
wrong  constitutes  their  guilt,  and  in  this  respect  they  form,  as  it 
were,  the  transition  to  Antonio,  Sebastian,  and  the  King,  whose 
faults  are  not  undesigned  or  unconsciously  committed,  but  never- 
theless redeemed  by  some  noble  and  generous  traits.  Their  crimi- 
nality is  far  from  equal ;  all,  however,  are  not  so  far  lost  as  to  be 
incapable  of  rapid  conversion    and   repentance.     On    tlie   other 
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side,  Ferdinand,  Miranda,  and  the  old  noble  Gonzalo,  side  with 
virtue  and  goodness,  and  group  themselves  with  Prospero.  Lastly, 
the  courtiers  Adrian  and  Frandsco  are  the  general  types  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  middle  classes,  and  appear  to  be  introduced 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  the  intermediate  gaps 
between  good  and  evil,  and  to  leave  no  space  unoccupied  on  the 
stage  of  history. 

In  this  way  do  the  characters  of  the  piece,  severally  and  coL 
lectively,  harmonize  with  the  ground-idea,  and  constitute  an 
organic  and  consistent  whole.  Out  of  them,  the  action,  as  I  have 
described  it,  flows  easily  and  naturally,  and  is  in  perfect  union 
with  the  general  conception.  Viewed  from  this  centre  every  parti- 
cular appears  to  possess  its  deep  and  adequate  motive,  and  all 
the  parts  to  hang  together  in  beautiful  and  well-ordered  con- 
nexion. 

That  the  "Tempest''  was  not  produced  before  1609-10  is 
shewn  to  be  probable,  by  Drake  (ii.  503).  At  all  events,  so 
serious  and  earnest  a  tone  pervades  it — the  general  structure, 
the  composition,  language,  and  characterization,  so  decidedly 
betoken  the  ^Titer's  i)erfect  mastery  of  liis  subject-matter  and  his 
art — ^that  the  majority  of  critics  agree  in  placing  it  among  the 
latest  of  our  poet's  productions.  All  that  is  certainly  known  of 
it  is,  that  it  was  acted  in  the  beginning  of  1613.  (Collier,  i. 
383).  Tieck  is  of  opinion  that  it  had  a  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Palsgrave  Frederick,  which 
took  place  in  February,  1613.  Besides  other  passages,  he  is 
incHned  to  consider  the  interlude  of  Miranda's  courtsliip  with 
Ferdinand  in  this  Ught,  which  as  a  mere  episode  is,  no  doubt, 
somewliat  tediously  spun  out.  But  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
this  noble  poem  as  a  mere  occasional  piece,  which  owes  its  value 
and  importance  solely  to  the  object  of  its  production,  and,  to  be 
riglitly  understood,  requires  to  be  interpreted  by  such  allusions. 
8haks|)eare  may  no  doubt  at  times  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
passing  interests  of  the  day,  and  in  this  respect  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  rare  taste  and  judgment  which  he  has  shewn 
in  intcrweii\diig  such  ephemeral  references  with  the  profoimd 
and  deatliless  meaning  of  his  poems,  without  doing  dishonour 
to  the  high  dignity  of  art. 
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4.  LOVE'S  LABOUK'S  LOST— TWO  GENTLEMEN  OP 
VEfiONA— ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

"  Love's  Labour's  Lost''  attaches  itself  immediately  to  "  Twelfth 
Night,  or  What  You  W^ill."  The  fantastic  element  iu  its  com- 
position is  distinctly  apparent.  Caprice  and  clmnoe,  the  most 
extravagant  wit,  the  most  whimsical  conceits,  with  the  most  won- 
derful fantastic  characters  and  comic  situations,  keep  up  the  merry 
game.  Intriyue,  however,  preponderates;  since  what  little  of 
action  there  is  in  the  piece  is  confined  to  the  plots  and  counter- 
plots of  the  two  contending  parties  who  stand  opposed  to  each 
other  on  the  field  of  love.  We  proix)se,  therefore,  to  commence 
with  this  play  the  series  of  pieces  which,  from  their  prevailing 
tone,  we  would  designate  as  Comedies  of  Intrigue. 

ITie  youthful  King  of  Navarre,  with  three  of  his  knightly 
companions,  have  adopted  the  strange  conceit  of  devoting  three 
years  to  the  study  of  wisdom  and  science,  in  strict  retirement 
from  the  world,  and  especially  from  all  female  society.  To  this 
engagement  they  have  bound  themselves  by  oath.  Their  steadi- 
ness, however,  is  quickly  put  to  the  proof  by  the  arrival  of  the 
beautiful  Princess  of  France,  with  her  liidies,  demanding  an  im- 
mediate audience  on  urgent  afiairs  of  state,  which  admit  not  of 
delay.  The  votaries  of  wisdom  and  retirement  faQ  in  love  at  first 
siglit  with  these  fair  dames,  who  are  not  more  beautiful  than  mis- 
chievous. Hereupon  commences  a  merry  combat  of  wit  and 
repartee,  the  knights  either  taunting  cacli  other  with  their  violated 
oaths,  or  seeking  to  justify  themselves  to  their  own  conscience,  or 
striving  to  win  their  ladies'  hearts,  which  the  latter  as  cleverly 
defend,  retorting  wit  for  wit,  and  inflicting  a  just  punishment  on 
their  affectation  of  superior  wisdom,  and  the  engagement  which  is 
broken  as  quickly  as  it  was  foolishly  made.  Interwoven  with  all 
this  is  the  sprightly  contrast  afforded  by  the  comic  scenes,  where 
we  are  introduced  to  the  two  insipid  pedants,  and  a  knightly  pre- 
tender to  taste  and  learning,  a  young  saucy  page,  and  a  privileged 
fool.  The  motley  web  is,  however,  suddenly  cut  short  by  news 
of  the  death  of  the  Princess's  aged  and  infirm  father,  and  the 
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piece  concludes  with  a  lesson  intrinsically  serious^  however 
jestingly  conveyed.  The  task  which  the  King  and  his  companions^ 
in  a  light  humour^  had  engaged  in^  is  enjoined  upon  them  with 
some  slight  modification  by  their  lady-loves,  in  punishment  of  their 
arrogant  caprice.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  song  between 
Spring  and  Winter,  maintained  by  the  Cuckoo  and  the  Owl, 
which,  with  its  poetic  chiaro-oscuro,  diflfuses  a  soft  halo  over  the 
meaning  and  purport  of  the  poem. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  piece  is,  in  short,  the  significant  contrast 
of  the  fresh,  youthful,  and  ever-blooming  reality  of  life,  and  a 
dry,  lifeless,  and  recluse  study  of  science.  Either  member  of  the 
contrariety,  nakedly  opposed  to  the  other,  and  placed  in  hostile 
opposition  to,  and  wholly  uninfluenced  by  it,  becomes  untrue,  pre- 
]M)sterous,  and  absurd.  Tlie  science  which  abstracts  itself  from 
reality  and  retires  in  lonely  contemplation,  must  either  quickly 
entomb  itself  in  the  barren  sands  of  a  tasteless  and  pedantic  eru- 
dition, or  else,  overcome  by  the  gay  seductions  of  life,  give  itself 
up  to  excessive  pleasure  and  learned  trifling,  and  earn  for  itself  the 
merited  reproach  of  aflectation  or  pretension.  One  of  these 
results  is  embodied  in  the  Curate,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  the  Village 
Schoolmaster,  Holofemes — those  truthful  representatives  of  the 
retailers  of  learned  trifles  —  and  in  the  pompous  and  bombastic 
Spanish  Knight,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado — the  Quixote  of  a  high- 
soimding  pliraseologj'.  The  other  is  indicated  by  the  King  and 
his  companions.  From  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  which  they  blindly 
hope  to  gain  by  abstract  study,  they  soon  fall  into  the  veriest 
silliness  and  fooleries  of  love-making ;  in  spite  of  their  oaths  and 
fraternity,  nature  and  truth  quickly  make  themselves  felt,  and 
gain  an  easy  victor}\  But  this  victory  over  false  wisdom  is  funda- 
mentally nothing  more  than  the  defeat  of  folly  by  folly.  For,  on 
the  other  hand,  nature  and  reality,  taken  by  themselves,  are  but 
fugitive  and  illusory  images  when  apart  from  the  solidity  of  the 
cognizant  mind ;  separated  from  this,  the  merry  sport  of  love  and 
life  is  checked  and  damped ;  talents,  shrewdness,  and  acquirements, 
be<;ome  a  mere  vain  and  superficial  wit,  and  love  itself,  when  un- 
associated  with  the  solidity,  earnestness,  and  moderation,  which 
occasional  solitude  and  contemplative  reflection  alone  can  bestow 
upon  tlie  mind,  sinks  into  a  tawdry  show  of  tinsel  and  spangle. 
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A  •  o  such  meditation  the  Prince  and  his  courtiers  are  for  a 
while  consigned  by  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  We  have  here 
the  triumph  of  the  fine  and  correct  judgment  of  a  noble  woman^ 
which  is  as  complete  as  that  of  her  social  wit  and  clever  manage- 
ment. The  speech  of  the  Princess,  in  which  she  condemns  the 
Prince  to  twelve  months  of  seclusion  and  self-denial,  and  the 
words  of  Rosaline,  which  indignantly  expose  the  thorough  worth- 
lessness  of  wit  and  talents  when  exclusively  directed  to  festive  and 
social  amusement,  convey,  as  it  were,  the  moral  of  the  fable.  The 
end  of  the  comedy  returns,  so  to  speak,  into  its  beginning :  the  dia- 
lectic of  irony  has  palsied  both  members  of  the  truth  when  pre- 
sented to  it  in  their  untenable  and  one-sided  exclusiveness.  The 
highest  splendour  and  pleasures  of  life,  wit  and  talents,  without 
the  earnestness  and  profundity  which  a  thoughtfid  mind  lends  to 
them,  are  a  mere  false  tinsel,  while  learning  and  science,  abstracted 
from,  and  undirected  to  the  realities  of  life,  are  equally  worthless 
and  unsubstantial.  Tlie  same  truth  is  conveyed  by  the  closing 
contrast  between  Spring  and  Winter ;  separate  from  each  other 
they  either  lose  themselves  in  scK-destroying  and  pernicious  excess, 
or  in  the  cold  and  stiffness  of  death ;  in  reality,  however,  they  are 
not  in  truth,  and  caimot  be  made,  thus  independent  of  each  other, 
but  by  their  constant  interaction  and  mutual  iniluence  produce  life 
and  fertility. 

Thus  considered  the  present  comedy  likewise  acquires  a  pro- 
found poetical  significance.  We  have  no  longer  to  look  about  for  the 
meaning  of  those  ridiculous  characters.  Sir  Nathaniel,  Holofemes, 
Armado,  and  Dull,  and  of  the  apparently  supcrliuous  and  imper- 
tinent scenes  in  which  they  are  introduced.  And  we  also  see 
groimds  for  the  partiality  with  which  Shakspeare  evidently  re- 
garded tliis  piece,  and  which  led  him  to  submit  it  to  several 
revisions  and  corrections  *,  It  was  a  merr}'  parody  on  the  taste- 
less imitation  of  Lilly  by  a  pedantic  literar}^  clicjue  of  Ids  cou- 
temponuies,  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  corrupt  their 
native  tongue  by  coquetting  with  alliteration  and  antithesis,  by 
introducing  orthograpliical  improvements  and  the  most  fanciful 

♦  In  the  oldest  known  edition,  the  title-page  has  the  words — '*  newly  corrected 
and  augmented." 
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etymologies,  and  by  an  affectation  of  learning  and  the  constant 
nse  of  Latin  phrases  and  forms  *,  In  scarcely  another  piece  is 
so  great  an  influence  allowed  to  wit  and  humour,  and  to  harmless 
satire  and  intrigue.  In  a  certain  sense  the  whole  is  nothing  but  a 
lively  game  at  baU  with  joke  and  banter,  a  sparkling  of  antithesis 
and  pun — a  perpetual  rivalry  of  wit  between  the  lists  of  sense 
and  reason.  By  tliis  means  the  contrast  between  the  latter, 
which  otherwise  were  too  grave  and  too  important  for  comedy,  is 
resolved  into  a  sportful  and  amusing  antithesis.  Over  the  whole, 
poetry  rises  on  the  light  undulations  of  that  dialectic  irony  which 
is  the  soul  of  the  comic  view  of  things ;  without,  however,  for- 
getting the  seriousness,  which  is  also  an  element  of  it.  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost"  is,  however,  open  no  doubt  to  the  objection  that  it 
lightly  and  wickedly  trifles  with  broken  oaths.  But  if  we  consider 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  meant  very  seriously — and 
were  r^y  little  more  than  a  knightly  parole  of  honour — and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  violation  is  made  to  incur  a  grave  i)enalty, 
the  charge  of  irreverence  seems  to  be  in  fact  groundless.  By 
its  very  nature,  comedy  must  adhere  strictly  to  the  ordinary 
realities  of  life  and  the  usual  estimate  of  things,  and  this,  we  all 
know,  sets  but  little  store  by  such  knightly  pledges.  Moreover, 
the  drama  itself,  like  all  other  of  Shakspeare's  compositions,  if  we 
overlook  a  few  low  jests  and  equivoques,  is  fuU  of  the  most  chaste 
and  reverent  meaning. 

That  tliis  comedy  was  written  before  1598,  is  proved  by  the 
date  of  the  earliest  extant  impression,  and  by  the  testimoi»y  of 
Meres,  who  mentions  it  immediately  after  its  pendant  of  "  Love's 
Labour's  Won."  No  piece  of  Shakspeare's  bearing  tliis  title  has 
come  do\^Ti  to  us,  and  the  supposed  loss  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  regret.  Probably,  however,  it  is,  as  Farmer  has  conjectured, 
the  same  work  with  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  Shakspeare 
may  have  changed  the  original  name  to  its  present  one,  either  from 
a  feeling  that  with  a  fundamental  difference  of  idea  between  the 
two  works,  the  affinity  of  title  might  mislead  liis  readers  and  spec- 
tators, or  for  some  other  reason  not  now  known  to  us.     For  in  its 


*  According  to  the  conjecture  of  Warbnrton  and  Farmer,  Holofemea  was 
designed  for  Giovanuo  Florio,  a  teacher  of  Italian.     See  I>rake,  i.  474  ;  ii.  291. 
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groundwork,  "  All's  Well''  is  far  nearer  allied  to  the  "  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona/'  than  to  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost ;"  with  the 
latter  it  has  no  connection  but  of  opposition.  Tlie  invention  also 
in  the  latter*  would  appear  to  be  Shakspeare's  property,  whereas 
the  fable  of  "  All's  Well"  is  borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Boccaccio's 
(Dec.  iii.  9,)  which  was  translated  into  English  as  early  as  1566, 
by  Painter,  in  his  "  Palace  of  Pleaiisure,"  (i.  88,)  and  that  of 
the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  either  from  an  episode  in  Monte- 
mayor's  popular  Pastoral  of  "  Diana  in  Love,"  or  from  Bandello's 
Tales,  (ii.  36,  see  Drake  ii.  367.)  The  publication  of  the  three 
falls  in  all  probability  within  the  years  1591  and  4.  The  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  "  All's  Well,"  are  probably  the  latest, 
but  to  determine  their  dates  more  precisely  must  be  left  to  the 
occupation  of  critical  triflers.  The  appearance  of  greater  finish,  so 
manifest  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  is  unquestionably  owing  to 
the  later  corrections  and  additions  which  it  received.  That  it  was 
originally  older  than  "  All's  Well,"  at  least,  is  proved  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  rhymes,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  so-called  doggerel 
verses,  which  Shakspeare  allowed  to  remain  after  revision  as  relics 
of  the  older  versification.  Malone  indeed,  and  Drake,  give  "  All's 
Well"  to  1598,  and  Chahners  places  it  as  late  as  1599 ;  but  inter- 
nal evidence  of  characterization,  language  and  versification,  are 
decidedly  against  them.  Chahners  is  manifestly  wrong,  since  "All's 
Well"  is  evidently  the  same  work  as  the  "Love's  Labour's  Won" 
of  Meres ;  and  as  to  the  opinion  of  Malone  and  Drake,  they  have 
neglected  to  show  how  two  or  three  pieces  could  have  been  written 
in  1598  by  Shakspeare,  and  yet  be  mentioned  by  Meres,  whose 
work  was  printed  and  published  in  the  same  year.  These  three 
critics  agree  in  giving  no  reasons  for  their  own  opinions.  But 
even  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  is  placed  too  late  by  Malone 
and  Chalmers.  Although  they  are  both  induced,  by  -the  structure 
of  the  verse  and  language,  as  well  as  by  the  versification,  to  assign 
the  latter  work  to  his  earlier  career,  they  nevertheless  refuse  to 
place  it  previous  to  1595,  because  of  certain  pretended  allusions 

*  Douce  (Illtutrations  of  Shakspeare,  &c.)  supposes  that  *'  Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  must  likewise  be  founded  on  some  French  tale  or  other.  But  his  conjec- 
ture is  not  supported  by  proofs.  Why  could  not  Shakspeare  have  followed  his 
own  invention,  espedaUy  where  the  plot  is  so  very  simple  as  in  the  present  cast:  ? 
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to  occasional  events,  and  especially  of  some  verses  which  speak  of 
tlie  discover}'  of  some  islands,  of  war  and  pestilence,  wliich  Malone 
int<5ri)rets  of  the  pestilence  of  1593,  of  the  threatened  second  in- 
vasion by  Spain,  and  Sir  Edward  Raleigh's  voyage  of  discovery  in 
1595.  But  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  "Twelfth  Night" 
how  little  regard  is  due  to  such  allusions,  of  which  it  is  always 
difficult  to  determine  the  precise  original. 

In  parts,  no  doubt,  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^*  is  spark- 
ling with  beauties,  but  as  a  whole  it  betrays  a  certain  youthful 
awkwardness,  and  in  execution  a  want  of  sustained  power  and 
depth.  The  composition  is  distinguished  by  the  easy  and  harmo- 
nious flow  of  its  language,  by  a  peculiar  freshness  of  view,  by  the 
naivete  of  the  particular  thoughts,  an  unrestrained  burst  of  wit 
and  humour  [e,  g.  in  Speed  and  Launce),  and  by  the  delineation 
of  the  dramatic  characters,  which  although  but  sketcliily  executed, 
is  nevertheless  striking,  and  invariably  truthful.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  general  view  and  the  particular  thought  are  deficient 
in  depth ;  the  parts  do  not  readily  round  themselves  off  and  combine 
into  a  whole ;  much  is  merely  indicated  which  oughtto  have  been  more 
fully  developed,  and  the  conclusion  especially  is  brought  about  too 
rapidly  and  without  due  ])reparation.  Still  it  is  ever  Shakspeare, 
even  though  we  here  meet  liim  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Even  at 
this  early  date  he  has  shown  rare  judgment  in  the  management  of 
the  comic  materials — chance,  humour,  error,  and  intrigue,  with  hu- 
man folly  and  perversity ;  the  element  of  intrigue  is  predominant,  but 
yet  ably  supported  by  the  fantastic  one  of  objective  and  subjective 
contingency.  Love  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  and  ruling 
spring  of  life ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  piece  to  ex- 
hibit the  instability  and  rottemiess  of  this  basis,  and,  as  it  appears 
within  the  comic  view  of  things,  in  its  infmite  disporportion  to  the 
true  idea  of  life.  Accordingly,  love  is  presented  under  the  most 
diversified  fonns,  but  is  in  all  equally  weak,  foolish,  perverse,  and 
self-indulgent.  The  centre  of  interest  is  in  the  love  of  Proteus 
for  Juha ;  liis  twofold  faitldessness,  and  his  rapid  repentance.  A 
look  from  Silvia  is  enough  to  make  him  forget  his  affection  for 
one  for  whom  but  a  moment  before  he  was  passionately  sighing, 
and  for  whose  absence  the  tear-drops  were  still  hanging  on  liis  eye- 
lashes.     For  her  love,  he  is  content   to    be  fiJse  to  the  dear 
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friend  of  his  youth,  and  to  betray  the  confidence  of  the  Duke 
her  father,  and  of  Thurio,  whose  suit  he  pretends  to  favour. 
Proteus  is  the  impersonation  of  fickle  inconstant  love.  In  contrast 
with  him,  Julia  appears  at  first  in  the  fitful  humour  of  a  coy 
maiden ;  she  refuses  to  receive  the  letter  of  her  lover,  and  yet 
chides  her  maid  for  not  forcing  her  to  read  it ;  unopened  she  tears 
it  in  pieces  before  her,  in  order  to  gather  the  fragments  afterwards, 
and  read  the  contents  in  secret.  Soon,  however,  this  coyness  is 
all  forgotten,  and  she  passes  into  the  other  extreme ;  disregarding 
all  maidenly  fears  and  decorum,  she  dresses  herself  in  man's  attire, 
and  runs  after  her  faitldess  lover  to  bear  liis  messages  to  Silvia 
and  to  throw  herself,  after  the  endurance  of  much  contumely  and 
mortification,  into  his  arms.  The  other  pair  of  lovers,  Valentine 
and  Silvia,  are  more  constant ;  spite  of  all  obstacles,  troubles,  and 
sufierings,  they  are  faithful  to  each  otlier.  And,  yet,  Valentine  is 
ready  to  resign  the  hand  of  his  beloved,  for  whom  he  had  done  and 
suffered  so  much,  and  whom  he  was  ready  to  carry  off  from  her 
father,  in  favour  of  his  treacherous  and  only  half-repentant  friend ; 
although  Silvia's  aversion  to  Proteus  would  have  prevented  him 
from  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  sacrifice.  Thurio,  lastly,  is  a  lover 
of  a  very  ordinary  character.  He  is  a  wealthy  blockhead,  who  knows 
his  own  mind  as  little  as  he  understands  his  more  talented  rival; 
he  continues  to  woo,  although  his  suit  has  been  rejected  with 
contumely  and  scorn,  and  then  withdraws  it,  because  it  has  been 
80  treated.  Tliis  fickle,  inconstant,  and  inconsistent  love  and  friend- 
ship, is  wortliily  associated  with  the  old  Duke's  parental  fondness 
for  his  daughter,  which  also  is  in  the  liighest  degree  blind  and  capri- 
cious. After  purposing  to  force  his  daughter's  inclination  in  favour 
of  a  captious  old  noodle,  he  at  last  consents  to  her  union  with  a  cap- 
tain of  outlaws,  whose  suit  as  an  honourable  knight  he  had  rejected. 
The  perversity,  however,  and  inconsistency  of  love,  reaches  its  con- 
summation in  the  inimitable  Launce,  one  of  those  delightfully 
amusing  characters  which  we  meet  nowhere  else  but  in  Shakspeare. 
He  who  for  wailing  and  grief  can  scarcely  leave  his  father's  roof, 
whose  tears  might  fill  the  dry  river,  and  whose  sighs  might  drive 
the  boat  that  is  to  bear  him  from  his  home ;  who  to  save  his 
"  sowerest  natured,  cruel-hearted  cur,  allows  himself  to  be  cud- 
gelled, set  in  the  stocks,  and  placed  in  the  pillory," — he  who  has 
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80  tender  a  heart  for  his  dog,  rejoiced  nevertheless  in  the  correc- 
tion of  his  friend  Speed,  for  a  fault  into  which  he  himself  had 
led  him.  He  is  in  fact  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  inconsistency — 
of  foolish  sentimentality,  and  sentimental  folly. 

Thus,  then,  is  love — that  primary  and  fundamental  motive  of  life 
and  history,  here  depicted  under  difierent  aspects  in  all  its  weak- 
ness and  frailty,  finiteness  and  nothingness.  Chance,  and  the 
changing  andfickle  humours  of  the  lovers,  bring  on  the  complication 
which  is  again  untied  by  chance,  fickleness,  and  necessity:  all  ulti- 
mately returns  into  the  right  track,  and  leads  to  a  happy  result. 
A  true  picture  of  human  life  in  general ! 

"  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well"  as  already  remarked,  is  also  one 
of  Shakspeare's  earlier  works.  In  richness  of  thought,  in  pregnant 
well-executed  characters  and  regularity  of  structure,  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  language  has  a  certain  stiffiiess ;  oceasionally  the  images  and 
similes  seem  fer-fetched,  and  the  wit  and  banter  does  not  flow 
freely  and  smoothly.  The  composition,  too^  is  less  successful  than 
in  most  others  of  Shakspeare's  comedies.  Several  of  the  characters, 
the  Countess  of  Bousillon,  for  instance,  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
Lefeu,  ParoUes,  Violenta,  and  Mariana,  although  they  may  enter 
outwardly  in  the  management  of  the  action,  have  no  intrinsic  con- 
nection with  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole.  Perhaps  the  cause  of 
these  defects  is  the  very  subject-matter  of  the  piece,  which  is  any- 
thing but  happily  chosen,  since  the  natural  sense  of  propriety  is 
oflended  when  woman  becomes  the  wooer.  The  high-minded 
and  excellent  Helena,  whom  virtue  and  "true  nobility  of  soul  raise 
far  above  the  lowliness  of  her  birth,  allows  herself  to  indulge  the 
fond  belief  that  her  affectionate  devotion  and  services  may  win  the 
love  of  the  high-born,  powerful,  and  wealthy  Count  of  Rousillon. 
Fortune  favours  her ;  she  wins  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  lord, 
the  King,  by  curing  him  of  a  dangerous  disease,  who,  in  compliance 
with  her  wish,  commands  the  Earl  to  marry  her.  She  quickly 
learns,  however,  the  bitter  truth,  that  marriage  without  affection 
cannot  rivet  even  an  external  union,  much  less  an  internal  one ; 
that  love,  ^ithits  divine  and  inherent  liberty,  mocks  the  rights  and 
duties  even  of  virtue  and  merit,  whenever  its  own  indefeasible 
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privil^es  are  violated.  What  she  in  vain  claims  as  due  to  her 
virtues,  she  at  last  gains  by  a  happy  deception,  which  enables  her  to 
fulfil  the  apparently  impossible  condition  to  which  the  Count  had 
tied  the  bestowal  of  his  love. 

In  ^'  All's  Well/'  therefore,  we  have  love  again  as  the  centre 
around  which,  within  range  of  the  comic  view  of  things,  the  develop- 
ment of  human  afiairs  is  made  to  revolve.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
ceivoxl  in  so  general  and  independent  a  light  as  in  the  "  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona.''  The  fundamental  idea  is  drawn  rather  from  its 
principal  and,  in  short,  its  characteristic  feature — freedom.  One 
party  chooses  what  circumstances  deny,  and  the  otlier  rejects  the 
best  and  fairest,  merely  because  they  are  forced  upon  it.  But  it  is 
this  very  liberty  that  proves  its  weakness  whenever  it  clings  to 
earth  alone,  and  strays  on  one  hand  into  undue  pretension  and 
error,  and  on  the  other  into  arbitrary  wilfulness  and  blind  pride. 
Helena  pays  the  penalty  of  the  intolerance  and  presumption  which 
led  her  to  deprive  the  object  of  her  admiration  of  his  right  of  free 
choice,  which,  in  her  own  case,  she  exercised  ^ith  so  little  restraint; 
notwithstanding  her  acQuircd  rights,  she  must  have  recourse  to  a 
degrading  artifice  to  gain  possession  of  her  own.  The  Count  as 
wilfully  refuses  what  nevertheless  ho  liad  secretly  longed  for  and 
desired  ;*  his  freedom  degenerates  into  caprice,  because  it  is  proud 
and  arrogant,  and  is  offended  at  being  ohUged  to  receive  the  very 
thing  which  it  had  hoped  to  be  able  freely  to  win.  Once  the 
victim  of  caprice,  he  soon  loses  for  ever  his  natural  nobleness  of 
heart,  and  sinks  into  the  premeditating  deceiver  and  seducer,  until 
at  last  he  is  himself  deceived,  and  by  a  clieiit  restored  to  his  better 
self.  His  unsuccessful  wooing  of  Diana  is  a  proof  that  love  is 
as  little  to  be  restrained  by  promises  and  presents,  as  by  merit 
and  virtuous  deeds.  This  singular  concatenation  of  delusion, 
contradiction,  and  aberration  in  the  human  heart — this  intrinsic 
and  immediate  imion  of  love  with  faults  and  weaknesses,  the  most 
directly  opposed  to  itself — the  quick  change  of  maid(jnly  reserve 
into  open  wooing  and  compulsion,  and  conversely  the  transition 
of  original  inclination  into  morbid  pride  and  contemptuous  aversion; 
ami,  lastly,  the  equally  sudden  return  of  love  upon  mere  idle  and 

♦  Act.  V.  Sc.  3. 
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external  reasons — all  these,  resulting  indeed  from  the  most  essential 
and  divine  attribute  of  love — ^its  intrinsic  freedom — exliibits  it, 
whenever  it  looks  not  beyond  eartlily  motives,  as  utterly  losing  itself 
amid  the  imiversal  and  all-embracing  contingency  of  its  temporal 
and  finite  existence.  Contradiction,  entanglement,  and  delusion, 
finally  dissolve  each  other;  and  the  true  and  just  attain  the  pre- 
eminence. The  effect  is  heightened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
singular  humour  of  the  King,  to  make  the  Count^s  heart  and 
hand  the  reward  of  his  o^Ti  love  and  gratitude  to  Helena ;  and 
on  the  other,  Parolles,  that  little  pendant  to  the  great  Falstaff, 
aptly  displays  the  utter  nakedness  of  pompous  vanity  and  empty 
pride.  Lastly,  the  marriage-mad  Clown,  puffed  up  with  his  visit 
to  the  court,  declares  that  "  he  has  no  mind  to  Isbd,  since  he 
was  at  court.  Our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  country  are 
nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o^  the  court ;  the  brains 
of  his  Cupid  are  knocked  out,  and  he  begins  to  love,  as  an  old  man 
loves  money,  with  no  stomach.'' 

5.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.— TAMING  OF 
THE  SHKEW. 

In  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothinfj"  as  in  most  other  comedies,  a 
love-story  forms  the  centre  of  interest,  around  wliich  the  whole 
plot  revolves.  And  yet  love  itself  is  not  the  object,  whose  comic 
paralysis,  by  the  dialectic  of  irony,  the  poet  here  proposes  to  exhibit. 
He  rather  seems  to  have  drawn  his  ground-idea  from  a  contem- 
plation of  the  contrasts  which  human  life  presents  between  the 
reality  of  outward  objects,  and  the  perceptions  of  the  inward  subject 
— between  that  which  the  world  really  is,  and  that  which  it  appears 
to  those  who  yet  live  in  it,  and  have  experience  of  it.  Love,  as  the 
ordinary  occasion  of  mischances  and  complications,  wliich,  although 
in  themselves  insignificant  and  not  uncommon,  appear  in  a  very 
different  light  to  those  immediately  concerned  in  them,  is  merely 
the  medium  which  the  poet  employs  for  projecting  these  contrasts 
on  a  luminous  field.  We  are  throughout  sensible  of  their  presence  in 
the  chief  moments  of  the  action.  The  most  ordinary  and  insigni- 
ficant matters  and  circumstances  are  arrayed  in  aU  the  pomp  of 
form,  and  by  the  personages  of  the  drama,  stuffed  out  with  the 
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gravest  possible  importance.  First  of  all,  the  btistard  John's 
aversion  for  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Arragou — for  which  no  rea- 
sonable ground  exists — as  it  began  in  ntithing,  so  it  ends  in 
nothing.  Then,  as  an  intermezzo,  Claudio's  suspicion  of  Don  Pedro's 
honesty  in  his  vicarious  wooing  of  Hero,  whose  elTects  are  as  grave 
as  itself  is  groundless;  for  the  unparalleled  falsehood  has  no 
existence  except  in  his  own  love-sick  brain.  The  former,  with  the 
story  of  the  loves  of  the  two  sworn  foes  of  matrimony,  Beatrice  and 
Benedick,  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  skirmish  of  wit,  and  rail  at 
everything  like  love  or  tenderness,  are  at  last,  by  a  very  common 
trick,  themselves  caught  in  the  meshes  of  love,  and  contract 
together  that  wliich  they  were  wont  to  ridicule,  >*'ith  all  the  ex- 
penditure of  wit  and  humour — form  the  ground-plan  on  which 
the  leading  idea  of  the  piece  is  brought  forward  under  diflferent 
modificatiojis;  they  are  the  moving  side-pieces,  which  serve  to  vary 
the  principal  scene  on  which  are  depicted  the  unhappy  disturbances 
in  the  history  of  the  loves  of  Claudio  and  Hero.  The  intrigue  is  very 
superficial  and  lightly  woven :  an  enl  whim  of  the  worthless  John 
breaks,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  loosely  tied  bond  of  love ; — an  event 
which,  though  it  never  ought  to  happen,  is  of  daily  occurrence. 
Mere  appearance^?,  without  examination  or  inquirv^,  are  at  once 
invested  with  all  the  importance  of  tnith  by  the  parties  whose 
dearest  interests  are  at  stake.  A  protended  death,  and  burial — 
friendship  broken  off,  and  challenge  and  defiance — follow  each  other, 
until  that  nothing,  chance,  brings  the  truth  again  to  light,  and 
inquiry  at  last  leads  to  the  vindication  of  injured  innocence,  and 
the  appeasing  of  her  ^^Tongs  by  funeral  horrors;  upon  which, 
Hero,  who  is  supi>osod  to  be  dead,  comes  forth  from  her  liidiug- 
place,  and  the  whole  closes  in  merry  wedding  festivities. 

Tliis  contrast  between  the  objective  reality  and  the  subjective 
apprehension  of  things  is  most  amusingly  set  forth  and  embodied  in 
the  senseless  and  stupid  Dogberry,  who  is  continually  contnulicting 
himself — ordering  at  one  moment  what,  however,  in  the  next,  he 
thinks  had  better  be  left  undone,  and  pra}ing  that  it  may  be  written 
down  and  remembered,  that  he  is  an  ass.  He  is  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  the  ground-idea:  it  is  exhibited  in  him  in  immediate  and 
vivid  transparency,  and  consequently  in  full  comic  force.  Tliis  con- 
trast, which,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  usually  appears  divided  between 
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subject  and  object,  is  here  combined  —  in  Shakspeare's  usual 
niunner — in  one  individual,  who  forms  the  most  laughable  character 
of  the  piece.  But  besides,  the  part  of  Dogberry  was  even  dramati- 
cally necessary  for  the  detection  of  the  rascality  of  John  and  his 
instruments,  which  forms  the  plot  of  the  fable.  The  comic  humour 
of  chance  chooses  to  employ  the  silliest  and  most  ridiculous  of 
simpletons  to  bring  to  light  what  no  doubt  lay  near  enough  to  the 
surface,  but  nevertheless  escape!  the  discernment  of  the  cleverest. 
It  is  therefore  a  grave  misconception  of  the  whole  composition,  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  jmrts  of  those  doughty  constables, 
Dogberry  and  his  follower,  lie  is  equally,  not  to  say  more,  neces- 
sary than  all  the  other  dramatic  personages  together. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  superfluous  part  in  the  present  any 
more  than  in  any  other  piece.  Each  character  is  conceived  and 
developed  in  exact  agreement  with  the  fundamental-  idea,  and 
wliile  all  are  shaped  and  modified  by  the  living  organization,  of 
wliich  they  are  integral  members,  they  nevertheless  retain  their 
individuality,  and  an  independent  movement  of  their  own.  Tlie 
characters,  for  instance,  of  Claudio  and  Don  Pedro,  whose  con- 
duct is  certainly  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  are  nevertheless  as 
rightly  conceived  as  they  are  consistently  carried  out.  Claudio,  a 
brave  and  honourable  soldier,  belongs  evidently  to  that  large  class 
of  men  who  take  up  things  hastily  and  warmly,  and  as  soon  cool 
again,  and  quickly  drop  what  they  perceive  to  be  impracticable. 
His  unhesitating  credidity  tallies  well  with  the  hiconsideratc  haste 
with  which  he  enters  into  the  engagement  to  many  Hero.  His 
harsh  treatment  of  the  latter,  the  unamiable  sterimess  with  which 
he  reserves  his  charge  to  the  last  moment,  in  order  to  put  her  to 
open  sliame  at  the  very  altar,  are  explicable,  partly  by  the  want  of 
depth  and  the  lightness  of  Ids  hastily  formed  affection,  and  partly 
by  the  conviction  that  such  a  course  is  due  to  his  own  honour,  and 
that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to  expose  to  common  rebuke  all 
such  examples  of  unchasteness  and  immodesty.  Don  Pedro,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  other  motive  for  what  lie  does  than  indulgent 
friendship;  which  only  makes  his  case  the  worse,  instead  of  amending 
it.  He  wishes  to  spend  his  time  in  doing  good,  and  giving  proof 
of  his  affection  both  for  Claudio  and  for  Leonato.  In  this  light  his 
conduct  appears  perfectly  natural  and  consistent ;  it  is,  moreover. 
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necessary,  as  a  background  for  Claudio  and  Benedick,  and  in  order 
to   afford    a    sufficient    motive    for    tlie    hasty   concurrence    of 
Leonato  and  his  daughter  with  tlie  suit  of  Claudio.      Equally 
indispensable  and  natural  are  the  character  and  behaviour  of  Don 
John.     His  reconciliation  with  his  brother  is  merely  constrained 
and  apparent;  he  is  thorouglily  ill-disposed,  and  cherishes  uudjing 
hatred  in  his  bosom.     The  happiness  of  others  is  a  pain  to  him, 
and  he  takes  an  evil  joy  in  marring  it;  but  in  the  present  case 
his   malice  has  a  further   gratification  in  defeating  the  wishes 
of  liis  hated  brother,  offending  liis  friends,  and  ahenating  their 
support.     Shakspeare  does  not  allow  liis  characters   to   display  * 
unnecessarily  all  their  inmost  thoughts  and  aspirations,  simply 
because  the  object  for  wliich  they  are  introduced  on  the  stage 
is  to  act  and  not  to  talk ;  the  motives  for  all  that  they  think 
and  do  must  be  drawn  from  their  general  behaviour  and  pecu- 
liar circumstances  and  positions.  *  Viewed  from  this  point,  the 
command  of  Beatrice  to  Benedick,  "Kill  Claudio,^'   wliich   has 
given  such  general  offence,  appears  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
excitable  and   imperious  character  of  this   certaiidy  unfeminine 
maiden,  while  they  harmonize  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  Avhole 
piece.     Lastly,  English  critics,  after  Steevens,  have  reproached 
our  poet  with  repeating  himself,  and  playing  off  the  same  trick 
upon   Beatrice    and  Benedick.       But  it   is   evident   that    this 
uniformity  was  required   by  the  great  resemblance  wliich  these 
two   characters   bear  to   each   other,    and   also  by  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  any  further   complication  of  a   plot  already   suffi- 
ciently involved.      For  it  is  an  indispensable  qualification  of  a 
good    comedy  of  intrigue,    that    the   spectator   should   at    any 
moment  be  able  to  take  an  easy  survey  of  the  whole  progress 
of  the  action. 

The  very  title  of  the  piece  prepares  us  for  the  nothingness  of 
the  final  eclaircissement.  However,  the  title  of  "  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing"  is  not,  it  is  obvious,  to  be  understood  in  an 
external  sense  merely;  it  rather  indicates  the  inherent  notliiugness 
of  human  life,  whenever  its  hopes  terminate  in  mere  earthly 
interests  and  relations.  Evert/  one  of  us  makes  much  ado  about 
nothing  in  this  Ufe,  so  long  as  he  is  unable,  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  terrestrial  nought,  to  attain  to  the  eternal  realities  which  he  has 
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within  himself.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  attempt  to  follow  the 
grand  but  quiet-working  genius  of  our  poet,  we  invariably  dis- 
cover, beneath  the  rich  profusion  of  seemingly  insignificant  jokes, 
trifling  combinations  and  inventions,  the  golden  grains  of  pro- 
found tliought,  and  a  sound,  a  cluistian,  and  consequently  a  truly 
philosophical  view  of  things. 

The  date  of  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing''  falls  within,  or  at 
least  does  not  extend  far  beyond,  the  first  decade  of  Shakspeare's 
career.  It  is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1600,  and  was  printed 
the  same  year.  In  all  probability  it  was  written  in  1599,  or  at 
all  events  very  early  in  the  commencement  of  the  new  century ; 
where,  indeed,  it  is  placed  by  Malone  and  Drake.  It  is  well 
known  to  have  been  composed  after  a  tale  of  Bandello's  (i.  22.) 
(See  Mrs.  A.  Lenox's  "  Shakspeare  Illustrated,  or  the  Novels  and 
Histories,"  &c.  London,  1753-4.)  In  what  degree  the  novel 
differed  from  the  drama  formed  upon  it,  and  what  were  Shak- 
speare's  alterations  and  additions,  is  a  question  more  directly  in- 
teresting to  the  poet  than  the  critic.  It  is  chiefly  as  the  free  pro- 
duction of  artistic  activity  that  the  latter  has  to  contemplate 
each  drama.  If,  as  such,  its  several  parts  are  well  combined  into 
an  organic  whole — if  the  totality,  as  well  as  each  separate  member 
of  it,  bears  the  impress  of  poetical  necessity — it  is  obvious  that 
the  critic  must  regard  every  modification  of  the  subject-matter  as 
both  correct  and  indispensable.  In  effect,  however,  Shakspeare 
has  followed  his  original  pretty  closely.  But  the  comic  characters, 
without  exception,  even  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  are  of  his  own 
invention.  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  profound  mean- 
ing which  he  has  drawn  out  of  the  given  subject,  and  to  which  he 
has,  with  wonderful  skill,  adjusted  and  worked  his  materials. 
Bandello  has  merely  composed  an  entertaining  story,  of  which  the 
cliief  merit  lies  in  the  incidents  and  the  development  of  the 
intrigue ;  idea  and  character  are  anything  but  prominent  in  it. 

With  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  I  class  another  comedy 
of  intrigue,  on  account  of  the  affinity  of  idea,  notwithstanding 
the  later  date  of  its  production.  According  to  Tieck,  the 
"  Taminff  of  the  Shrew"  could  not  have  been  written  before 
1606-7.  In  tlie  Introduction,  Shakspeare  speaks  in  commendation 
of  an  actor  (named  Sincklo,  in  the  folio  edition),  and  of  his 
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part  (Soto,  a  fanner's  son),  in  a  comedy  of  Fletcher's,  the  well- 
known  contemporary  of  Shakspeare's  later  years.  But  now 
Fletcher's  first  appearance  was  in  1004  or  1605,  and  the  comedy 
here  meant,  wliich  bears  the  title  of  "A  Woman  Pleased/' 
was  probably  not  written  before  1605  or  1606.  Collier  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  Tieck,  but  from  different  premises 
(iii.  77.)  In  Act  FV.,  Scene  1,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to 
T.  Heywood's  play,  "  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  which  first 
came  to  light  in  1600.  However,  we  have  already  seen,  in 
the  case  of  "  Twelfth-Night,'*  how  deceitful  such  solitary  allu- 
sions and  indications  are.  The  general  tone,  language,  characters, 
and  versification,  as  both  Colher  and  Tieck  aUow,  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  an -earlier  origin,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  parti- 
cular passages  enforce  as  strongly  the  supposition  of  a  subsequent 
revision, — ^what,  indeed,  it  is  perfcxitly  allowable  to  assume,  without 
further  proof,  in  the  case  of  all  Shaksj)eare's  productions.  Its  first 
origin  undoubtedly  preceded  his  most  brilliant  period,  which  com- 
menced about  1 598.  I  am  inclined  to  place  it  somewhere  about 
1594,  the  date  which  Malone  ultimately  adopted,  and  confirmed 
by  some  external  e>'idcnces.     (Reed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  257.) 

In  the  shape  in  which  the  ])iece  lies  before  us.  it  possesses  the 
peculiarity  of  appearing  at  once  perfect  and  imperfect.  If  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  principal  ])art — the  spectacle  as  it 
were  mitliin  the  spectacle — ^it  seems  no  doubt  complete  and 
finished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  induction  is  left  undeveloped 
and  incomplete.  A  noble  lord  is  supposed  to  meet  with  a  drunken 
tinker,  and  to  order  him  to  be  transported  during  his  drunken  im- 
consciousness  into  a  stately  chamber,  bidding  his  servants  to  furnish 
him  on  his  waking  with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  wealth  and 
rank ;  and  in  order  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  what,  it  is  pretended, 
are  his  mad  dreams  of  pot-mending,  and  to  relieve  liim  of  liis 
melancholy,  the  players  are  introduced,  who  represent  the  piece 
which  forms  the  proper  subject  of  the  drama.  It  looks  like  an 
idle  prelude ;  for  the  merry  device  is  entirely  forgotten,  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  the  piece  which  is  to  aid  in  cheating 
Christopher  Sly  out  of  his  personal  consciousness.  In  this  respect 
the  composition  is  imperfect.  Perhaps  Shakspeare  omitted  to 
work  out  the  double  plan,  from  a  fi?ar  of  its  being  too  long,  and 
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consequently  unsuited  for  representation  on  the  stage ;  or  perhaps  , 
its  incompleteness  is  owing  to  accident,  and  the  conclusion  may 
have  been  lost,  wliich  is  far  from  impossil)le,  since  the  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew''  wiis  first  printed  in  1623,  and,  like  other  of  our 
poef  s  productions,  was  probably  collected  for  impression  from  the 
players'  rolls.  Or  perhaps,  and  this  appears  to  me  the  most 
likely,  Shakspeare  may  have  tliought  it  superfl^uous  to  add  the 
termination  of  the  induction,  either  as  being  generally  known 
from  older  pieces,  or  because  the  imagination  of  the  spectator 
could  easily  supply  it.  For  a  similar  induction  is  found  in  many 
dramas  of  his  day,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite 
with  the  theatrical  public.  It  is,  however,  the  critic's  duty  to 
contemplate  the  piece  as  a  whole,  and  he  must  therefore  endeavour 
to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  liis  author.  Fortunately  he  pos- 
sesses two  distinct  indications,  which  taken  together  will  inevitably 
guide  liim  right  in  the  attempt.  Holberg's  comedy  of  "  Jeppe 
vom  Berge"  is  constructed  on  an  exactly  similar  plan.  In  tliis 
play  the  peasant-lord  becomes  at  last  so  domineering  and  unbear- 
able, he  shews  himself  so  incapable  of  moderating  liis  strange 
and  unusual  authority,  his  exercise  of  power  is  so  arbitrary  and 
cruel,  that  an  intoxicating  potion  is  speedily  given  him,  and  he  is 
sent  back  again  to  the  dunghill  from  which  he  had  been  taken; 
where  he  awakes,  and  regards  the  whole  as  a  vision  or  trance.  A 
similar  turn  (indeed  the  only  conceivable  one  that  is  poetically 
true)  is  taken  by  the  old  comedy  (pubHshed  in  Steevens'  "Six 
Old  Plays,"  London,  1799),  which,  unquestionably  of  an  earlier 
date,  bears  the  same  title,  and  treats  of  the  same  subject,  as 
Shakspeare's  piece.  Both  were,  no  doubt,  founded  on  an  anecdote 
related  of  Philip,  the  good  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  Heutenis,  de 
rebus  Burgundicis,  Lib.  iv.,  which  is  found  in  the  "  Collection 
of  Tales,"  by  Richard  Edwards,  printed  in  1570,  while  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  also  contain  a  similar  story  of  the  Caliph 
Haroun  Alraschid.  Tieck  supposes  that  the  older  piece  was 
written  about  1589-90,  (it  is  usually  given  to  1594),  and  is  itself 
a  juvenile  production  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  the  present  piece  is 
nothing  more  than  a  later  revision.  Although  the  reasons  which 
he  gives  for  this  opinion  (founded  chiefly  on  the  similarity  of  its 
language  mih.  that  of  the  older  "  King  John,"  "  Locrine,"  and  even 
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the  older  work  of  "  the  Contention  betwixt  the  Two  Pamous  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster*^),  are  not  quite  conclusive,  I  cannot  venture 
to  maintain  the  contrary^  since,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  much 
in  the  older  piece  that  is  excellent,  and  such  a  wholesale  revision 
is  not  unknown  to  Sliakspeare;  and  because,  on  the  other^ 
Tieck's  hypothesis  would  readily  account  for  Shakspeare's  having 
omitted  the  conclusion  of  the  induction,  the  banning  of 
which,  however,  as  being  a  popular  favourite,  he  left  stand- 
ing in  the  subsequent  recast.  At  any  rate  this  older  piece, 
combined  with  Holberg's  farce,  enables  us  to  anticipate  the 
termination  which  the  poet  would  naturally  have  given  to  his 
prelude. 

The  drama  itself,  however,  furnishes  the  principal  argument  in 
favour  of  the  completion  we  propose  to  give  to  it.  For  if,  in  a 
piece  of  art,  the  prelude  and  its  conclusion  be  only  outwardly  and 
arbitrarily  connected  with  the  intermediate  drama,  and  not  by 
some  intrinsic,  living,  and  organic  principle,  there  would  be  a 
want  of  unity  wholly  fatal  to  its  pretensions  to  artistic  excellence. 
Now,  a  truly  artistic  and  organic  unity  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  drama  is  impossible,  except  in  the  oneness  of  the 
ground-idea  of  both.  K  the  latter  agree  mith  the  supposed 
termination  of  the  prelude,  we  may  rightly  substitute  it  for  the 
missing  portion,  even  though  the  poet  liimself  may  have  given  a 
different  form  to  it  in  the  original.  Now,  if  we  suppose  a  con- 
clusion to  the  joke  played  upon  the  tinker  similar  to  that  which 
Holberg  has  worked  out  at  length  in  his  piece,  and  wliich  also  the 
older  Enghsh  comedy  hints  at,  then  the  merry  prelude  and  after- 
lude  have  stamped  on  their  face  the  no  doubt  shallow  truism,  that 
the  peasant-bom  makes  a  sorry  lord,  and  a  bad  master.  Pene- 
trating, however,  beneath  the  surface,  we  arrive  at  a  genuine 
comic  view  of  human  life,  as  contemplated  from  the  side  of  the  irre- 
sistible influence  which  nature,  and  the  accidental  circumstances 
of  birth,  exercise  upon  it.  For  in  the  concave  mirror  of  comedy 
there  is  here  presented  to  the  human  mind  a  distorted  reflection 
of  the  perverse  weakness  and  capricious  arrogance  into  which  a  man 
falls,  whenever  he  quits,  intentionally  or  not,  the  true  position  and 
path  of  Ufe  which  nature  has  assigned  to  him.  And  the  same 
lesson  is  conveyed  by  the  inserted  spectacle :  we  have  here  again  the 
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same  fundamental  idea,  only  more  clearly  developed  and  more 
fully  worked  out.  As  the  rude  and  awkward  peasant,  in  spite  of 
his  imaginary  nobility,  still  remains  a  boor,  and  sways  the  wand 
of  authority  as  if  it  were  the  cudgel  his  hands  have  been  used  to 
grasp ;  so  Katharina,  the  sour  and  ill-tempered  shrew,  who,  despis- 
ing the  natural  vocation  of  woman,  has  stepped  beyond  the  line 
which  a  higher  power  has  marked  out  for  her,  in  her  lust  of  rule  and 
arrogance  runs  into  the  most  absurd  and  unbecoming  courses.  As 
the  tinker's  dreamy  lordship  is  soon  dissolved  into  the  unreality  of 
a  joke,  and  he  is  at  last  nothing  more  than  he  was  at  first,  in  like 
manner  the  crabbed  shrew  is  forced  to  resign  her  absurd  pretensions, 
and  is  completely  cured  by  the  merry  device  of  her  husband,  who 
pretends  to  be  possessed  by  a  similar  but  greater  petulance ;  and, 
thus  put  to  shame  by  the  distorted  image  of  her  own  perversity,  she 
is  restored  to  the  modest  position  which  naturally  becomes  her  sex. 
Thus  does  perversity,  whose  evil  consequences  invariably  redound 
on  itself,  become  its  own  avenger,  and  the  dialectic  of  irony, 
which  forms  the  proper  instrument  of  the  retribution  of  comedy, 
by  displaying  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  man  in  its  own 
nothingness,  here  appears  pre-eminently  in  its  peculiar  oifice  of 
physician  to  the  soul.  A  feigned  perversity  of  temper  becomes 
the  medicine  of  a  real  disease,  and  the  drama  itself,  founded  on 
profound  psychological  observation,  is  a  representation  of  an 
homoeopathic  treatment  of  mind. 

While,  then,  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing '*  we  have  a  sharp 
contrariety  between  objective  reality  and  the  opinions  and  behaviour 
of  the  dramatic  personages,  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew''  exhibits 
the  struggle  between  the  natural  and  objective  influence  of  the 
fundamental  relations  of  life,  and  the  subjective  mind  when  raised 
above  itseK,  either  by  accident  or  by  its  own  guilt.  In  the 
former  piece  harmony  is  restored  by  a  happy  freak  of  chance,  but 
in  the  latter  it  is  brought  about  by  the  paralysis  which  folly  and 
perversity  engender  of  themselves. 

Moreover,  Shakspeare  has  here  also  followed  his  usual  practice  of 
combining  several  fables  in  the  same  dramatic  exhibition.  Besides 
the  induction,  wliich  stands  wholly  apart  and  by  itself,  the  poet  has 
interwoven  with  the  leading  action  the  love  stories  of  Gremio,  of 
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Hortensio  and  the  Widow,  aiid  of  Lucentio  and  Bianca.  The 
latter,  especially,  forms  a  long  episode,  which  Slmksiieare  has  imi- 
tated from  a  comedy  of  Ariosto,  "  I  Suppositi,''  (adapted  to  the 
English  stage  by  Qascoyne  as  early  as  1500).  lie  is  indebted, 
however,  for  Gremio  and  Hortensio  to  his  own  invention.  IVom 
wliat  source  he  derived  the  materials  of  the  princii)al  story  of 
Katharina  and  Petruchio,  cannot  be  ascertained  exactly,  though  in 
all  probability  from  a  story  of  Straparola's  (see  Simrock,  ib.  iii.  233). 
To  work  the  same  idea  into  the  most  op])ositc  materials,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  shew  itself  diversely  modified  in  all  the  several  parts, 
seems  scarcely  possible ;  and  yet  Shakspeare  has  fully  accomplished 
this  difficult  task,  as  a  few  obsen^ations  will  suffice  to  prove. 

A  character  like  Katharina's  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  of  a  faulty  and  injudicious  education.  Tlie  father  of 
such  a  daughter  must  liave  altogether  misunderstood  his  duties 
and  position  as  a  parent,  and  instead  of  ruling  his  family  with 
manly  decision  and  judgment,  must  have  resigned  himself  to  effemi- 
nate weakness  and  indulgence.  And  it  is  exactly  in  such  colours 
that  the  good  old  Baptista  is  painted ;  although  he  loudly  laments 
his  daughter's  faults,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  corn^ct  them.  Vin- 
centio,  the  father  of  the  light-hearted  Lucentio,  errs  on  tlie  same 
side  of  indulgence  and  want  of  firmness ;  for  otherwise  his  son 
woidd  never  have  so  far  forgotten  his  duty  and  the  natural  respect 
for  a  parent,  as,  in  order  to  promote  liis  own  interest,  to  pass  off  a 
ridiculous  pedant  for  his  father ;  nor  would  Vincentio,  if  commonly 
prudent,  have  given  to  liis  son  attendants  who  are  equally  regard- 
less and  forgetful  of  their  duties  as  servants.  Gremio,  too,  the  hoary 
suitor,  is  justly  overreached,  and  made  a  laughing-stock,  because  he 
forgets  his  years,  and  becomes  a  rival  with  spirited  and  mettlesome 
youth  for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  maiden.  Lucentio,  lastly,  and 
Hortensio,  lose  their  wager  with  Pctrucliio,  and  are  destin^edly  i)ut 
to  shame,  because,  losing  sight  of  the  dignity  of  the  man  and  hus- 
band, they  have  played  Tilth  their  wives  the  ser\'ile  part  of  tender  and 
attentive  lovers,  and  in  so  far  have  mistaken  their  true  and  natural 
position.  Petruchio  ai)peArs  the  only  rational  character  of  the 
piece ;  yet  even  lie  is  driven,  by  the  pervatling  folly  of  all  the  rest, 
at  least  to  pljiy  the  part  of  a  fool,  and  so  becomes  ridiculous,  even 
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though  eventually  the  laugh  is  on  his  side.  All  the  characters^ 
except  Petruchio  and  Katharina,  are  sketched  with  alight  touch ;  the 
very  composition  of  the  piece  forbids  a  nicer  and  a  more  accurate 
delineation,  and  yet  Shakspeare  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  all  the 
stamp  of  individuality.  One  trait  in  Katharina's  conduct  appears 
false  :  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so  self-willed  and  stubborn  a  dis- 
position could  have  been  so  easily  persuaded  into  a  marriage  with 
Petruchio.  \]\x)n  reflection,  however,  we  shall  discover  in  this 
apparent  inconsistency  a  proof  of  our  poet's  accurate  knowledge 
of  himian  nature.  It  would  unquestionably  have  been  a  hght 
matter  for  him  to  furnish  a  particular  motive  for  her  consent. 
But  the  true  motive  evidently  was  the  surprise  and  irresistible  im- 
pression which  an  energetic  mind  and  manly  resolution  made  upon 
her.  In  Petruchio  she  meets  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a  man 
worthy  of  the  name ;  hitherto  she  has  been  surrounded  with  mere 
women  in  male  attire;  a  genuine  man  she  cannot  but  admire— 
nay  more,  love.  The  very  pride  and  somewhat  overweening 
energy  of  her  womanly  nature  is  a  sufficient  reason,  psychologically, 
for  her  hearty  submission. 

In  the  first  comedy  of  intrigue  that  we  considered — ''  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  "—an  organic  union  between  the  objective  reality 
and  the  subjective  life  of  the  individual  was  shewn  in  a  general 
light  to  be  an  indispensable  necessity  of  the  sentient  mind.  In 
the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  "All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  as  from  opposite  positions  within  the  comic  view  of  the 
world,  it  is  next  shown  of  love,  that  although  it  is  pre-eminently  the 
foundation  of  human  life,  yet  in  spite  of  its  objective  influence  and 
necessity,  it  does  not  attain  to  its  full  influence  and  justification 
except  within  the  subjectivity  of  mind.  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  again,  is  founded  on  the  contrariety  between  the  reality 
of  things  and  the  mind's  view  and  conception  of  them.  The 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  lastly,  illustrates  the  weight  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  objective  basis  of  human  life,  whenever  the  subjective 
disregards  it,  and  more  especially  the  enduring  validity  of  the  funda- 
mental relation  between  the  male  and  female  characters.  Lastly, 
in  the  three  pieces  which  we  are  about  to  examine,  the  other 
objective  bases  of  human  life  are  exliibited  in  their  ideal  value 
within  the  limits  of  the  comic  view. 
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6.  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE— MEASURE  FOR 
MEASURE— CYMBELINE. 

"  The  Merchant  of  Venice/'  one  of  the  most  popular,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  noblest  productions  of  our  great  master,  unites  all 
the  charms  and  excellencies  of  Shakspeare's  style.     First  of  all,  as 
to  the  characterization :  overlooking  the  well-conceived  and  ably 
worked-out  peculiarities  of  the  other  personages,  who  in  organic 
contrast  nicely  balance  and  set  off  each  other ; — the  noble,  high- 
minded,  but  passive  and  melancholy  Antonio,  weaiy,  and  ill  calcu* 
lated  for  the  burthen  of  an  active  bustling  life,  who  is  best 
described  in  the  few,  but  striking  words,  "  a  princely  merchant  ;*' 
— his  gay  but  sincere  friend,  the  frivolous  but  amiable  and  con- 
sidexate  Bassanio,  who  is  an  Italian  gen  til  no  mo  in  its  best  sense, 
with  his  friends  Lorenzo  and  Gratiano ; — the  no  less  amiable  than 
roguish  and  intellectual  Portia,  \iith  her  delightful  attendant  Nerissa, 
and  Jessica  the  child  of  nature,  hurried  along  by  the  deep  enthusiasm 
of  Eastern  love  and  passion; — overlooking  all  these,  down  to  the  silly 
Launcelot  Gobbo  and  his  doting  childish  father — we  meet  in  Shvlock 
the  Jew  a  masterpiece  of  characterization.     It  is  a  most  successful 
portrait  of  the  Jewish  national  character  generally; — not  indeed  of 
that  noble  and  high-minded,  but  exclusive  spirit,  which  in  the 
times  of  Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets,  still  animated  the  people, 
but  of  the  low  and  unworthy  sentiments  into  wliich  this  degenerate 
and  fallen  nation  had  gradually  sunk  during  the  thousand  years 
of  persecution  and  oppression  which  marked  its  dispersion  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.     During  these  long  years  of  ignominy,  their 
firm  endurance  and  strict  adherence  to  their  national  religion, 
morals  and  law,  had  been  degraded  into  conceit  and  stifT-necked- 
ness — their  acute  intellect  into  subtlety  and  finesse,  the  inspired 
view  of  the  prophet  into  superstition,  the  love  of  their  inheri- 
tance   (which  in  so  far  as  it  was  united  \iith  devotion  to  the 
land  which  God  had  given  them,  was  praiseworthy,)  was  corrupted 
into  a  sordid  and  loathsome  avarice,  and  the  sense  of  superiority 
which  their  separation  from  all  oth(T  nations  and  kindred  had  en- 
gendered, had  sunk  into  bitter  and  contemptuous  hate,  and,  wherc- 
ever  possible,  into  unfeeling  and  cruel  revenge  of  their  persecutors. 
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Notliing  had  escaped  the  universal  degradation,  except  the  invin- 
cible perseverance,  and  the  dry  mummy-like  tenacity  of  their 
Jewish  nature.  Shylock  looks  like  a  mournful  relic  of  a  ^eat  and 
glorious  past,  the  still  glimmering  spark  of  a  dying  splendour, 
wliich  though  it  warms  and  nourishes  no  more,  can  yet  bum  and 
destroy.  We  can  no  more  refuse  our  pity  than  repress  our 
horror  at  his  conduct  and  sentiments.*  The  general  character  of 
the  JcT^ish  people  is,  however,  distinctly  individualized  in  Shylock, 
and  endued  with  concrete  vitality.  The  spirit  of  revenge  and 
hatred  is  in  his  case  directed  cliiefly  against  the  Cluistian  mer- 
chants, who  are  willing  to  lend  their  money  without  security  or 
interest,  in  order  to  assist  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate  debtor, 
and  who  in  his  opinion  injure  him  thereby  more  deeply  than  they 
ever  can  do  by  the  contemptuous  and  dog-like  treatment  which 
they  show  him.  It  is  simply  on  this  account  that  the  jirincdy 
Antonio  is  a  real  thorn  in  Ids  side.  His  hatred  overcomes  his 
avarice,  and  he  plays  the  part  of  a  high-minded  and  generous 
character  in  order  to  set  at  work  a  devilish  design ;  attacliment  to 
religion,  caste,  and  natural  rights,  expresses  itseK  in  Shylock 
merely  in  the  most  rigid  and  stiff-necked  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  He  is  not  without  intelligence  and  natural  shrewd- 
ness, which  reveal  themselves  in  the  peculiar  humour,  and  the 
biting  sarcastic  wit,  wliich  he  has  freely  at  command.  It  is  by 
such  special  motives  of  action  and  deUcate  touches  that  Sliak- 
speare  has  saved  his  portrait  from  being  but  a  caricature,  and 
stamped  the  individuality  of  life  on  the  abstract  generaUties  of 
national  pecuharity. 

But  not  merely  does  Shaks])eare*s  wonderful  skill  in  delineating 
character  sliine  forth  in  this  piece  in  the  most  brilliant  light ;  the 
composition,  arrangement,  and  unfolding  of  the  intricate  plot  are 
equally  wonderful.  The  invention,  it  is  true,  is  not  altogether  his 
own  property :  the  most  part  is  borrowed  from  a  novel  of 
Giovanni  Florentino  (written  in  1378,  but  first  printed  in  1558), 
who  again  had  borrowed  it  from  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum.''  Never- 
theless, the  English  sources,  which  alone  our  poet  probably  made  use 

♦  The  part  of  Shylock  was  sustained  hy  Borbage  with  a  red  beard  and  a  long 
false  ncse.— Collier,  New  Partic.  p.  36. 
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of — at  all  events  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  unpriiited 
piece  "  The  Jew,"  mentioned  by  Gosson  in  1579  was  on  the  same 
sabject^  or  even  in  existence  twenty  years  after  that  date — fur- 
nished him  Uttle  more  than  a  skeleton,  wliich  he  himself  had 
to  furnish  out  with  flesh  and  blood.  Besides  which,  he  has  with 
his  usual  freedom  enriched  the  original  i^ith  several  additional 
characters,  and  enlarged  the  plot  by  interweaving  into  it  a  new 
episode.  Thus  we  liave  three  knots,  each  complicated  enough, 
tangled  together  in  the  present  fable  :  the  money  affair  between 
Shylock  and  Antonio ;  the  weddings  of  Bassanio  and  Portia,  and 
of  Gratiano  and  Nerissa ;  and  lastly,  Jessica's  love  for,  and  elope- 
ment with,  Lorenzo.  These  several  events  and  interests  are  dis- 
posed with  remarkable  clearness  and  precision ;  each  proceeds  so 
naturally  of  itself,  and  alongside  the  others,  that  we  never  lose 
the  thread,  but  the  several  parts  are  kept  perfectly  distinct, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  living,  free,  and  organic  principle  per- 
vades  them  all,  and  rounds  them  off  into  a  well-organized  and  perfect 
whole.  As  Schlegel  justly  remarks,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
noble  Antonio  is  placed  in  delightful  contrast  to  the  hateful  Shy- 
lock,  so  the  strange  bargain  between  them — ^wliich,  although  not 
absolutely  impossible,  is  to  the  highest  degree  extraordinary — has 
its  counterpart  in  the  no  less  singular  storj'  of  the  courtship  of 
Portia  and  Bassanio.  Tlie  one  is  rendered  less  improbable  by  the 
other.  So,  again,  as  Portia's  free  choice  is  restrained  by  an  odd 
whim  of  her  deceased  father,  her  attendant  Nerissa  voluntarily 
makes  her  own  happiness  to  depend  on  the  fate  of  her  mistress. 
To  this  constraint  of  will  and  inclination,  the  violation  of  all 
respect  of  law  and  custom  by  the  free  choice  of  Jessica  forms 
again  a  decided  contrast.  Thus  are  the  manifold  interests  and 
situations  of  the  plot  skilfully  disposed,  so  as  to  shew  forth  in 
strong  hght  that  contrariety  from  which  life  and  movement  uni- 
formly issue.  The  next  question,  however,  is,  where  then  are  we  to 
look  for  tliat  intrinsic  unity  of  idea  which  alone  can  justify  before 
the  tribunal  of  criticism  the  combination  in  a  single  drama  of  so 
many  different  elements  ?  Notwithstanding  all  this  skill  of  cliarac- 
terization  and  development,  there  is  a  seeming  want  of  consistency, 
and  the  whole  consequently  appears  to  fall  in  pieces.  No  doubt 
we  can  see  clearly  enough  an  external  bond  holding  together  the 
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several  parts ;  Antonio  falls  into  the  Jew^s  power  by  his  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  liis  fiiend,  and  he  is  rescued  by  the  Avit  and 
slirewdness  of  Portia,  and  with  these  two  the  heroes  of  the  other 
love-stories  are  no  doubt  more  or  less  intimately  coimected.  .  This 
tie,  however,  is  altogether  external  and  accidental.  In  its  essential 
and  intrinsic  signification,  what  has  the  business  transaction, 
which  tunis  out  so  gloomily  and  almost  tragically,  in  common  with 
the  cheerful  happy  wedding  of  Portia  and  Bassanio  ?  None :  on 
the  contrary,  by  such  external  juxtaposition  their  intrinsic  dissi- 
milarity becomes  only  the  more  apparent.  Such  a  coimection  is 
in  truth  null ;  and  a  composition  of  which  the  parts  are  so  loosely 
held  together  is  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  work  of  art.  The 
ffisthetical  judge  finds  it  impossible  to  deliver  a  different  sentence, 
whenever  he  cannot  discover  a  truly  organic  and  artistic  unity 
between  the  different  components  of  a  great  whole;  and  as 
hitherto  this  has  not  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  "  Mercliant  of 
Venice/^  it  must  be  pronounced  unworthy  of  the  high  encomiums 
and  reputation  which  it  has  liitherto  enjoyed.  Indeed,  the  question 
may  justly  be  propounded,  whether  it  is  of  right  to  be  regarded  as 
a  comedy,  a  sj)ectacle,  or  a  tragedy  ?  and  as  long  as  the  intrinsic 
central  point  is  left  undiscovered,  no  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
question. 

In  many  of  Shakspeare's  dramas  the  leading  fundamental  idea  in 
which  the  whole  centres,  is,  no  doubt,  often  intentionally  with- 
drawn from  sight,  and  deeply  hidden  under  the  surface ;  occasionally 
a  part  makes  its  own  interest  to  be  felt  so  decidedly,  and  comes 
forward  so  freely  and  independently,  and  stands  so  fully  and 
roundly  out  of  the  picture,  as  to  fix  the  eye  and  attention  uj)on 
itself.  This  circumstance  at  once  accounts  for  the  objection  to 
Shakspeare's  compositions,  as  frequently  urged  as  it  is  groundless, 
of  want  of  plan  and  connection.  But,  in  truth,  Shakspeare  is 
always  so  fully  possessed  with  his  own  idea,  he  stands  so  finnly 
at  the  very  centre  and  focus  of  his  art.,  that  he  can  safely  allow  all 
the  different  rays  to  play  at  Uberty  in  the  fullest  and  brightest 
colours ;  he  holds  the  reins  so  finnly  in  hand,  that  he  can  appear  to 
give  perfect  liberty  to  his  poetic  coursers.  The  critic,  therefore,  must 
forcibly  withdraw  his  eye  from  the  graceful  movement  of  the  several 
figures,  and  from  the  beautiful  hues  and  lovely  play  of  light  and 
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shade,  if  he  would  hope  to  discover  the  invisible  thread,  which, 
like  the  eternal  plan  of  the  world's  history,  runs  through  the  whole, 
a  mystery  and  a  wonder.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  occa- 
sional hints  scattered  through  the  whole  in  sufficient  number 
to  prevent  any  one  who  has  penetrated  the  least  into  the  profound 
mystery  of  Shaksj)earc's  art  from  going  altogether  astray.  The  idea 
which  Ues  at  Ihe  bottom  of  the  transaction  betM  een  Antonio  and 
Shylock,  is  evidently  the  old  juristic  maxim,  "  Summum  jus 
summa  injuria,^'  which  is  again  founded  on  that  high  dialectic 
principle,  wliich  the  experience  of  life  enforces,  that  every  one- 
sided and  exclusive  right  produces  in  this  world  of  limitation 
its  direct  ne^tive,  and  necessarily  passes  into  its  opposite.  Shylock 
has  evidently  the  material  right  on  his  side,  but  by  taking  it,  and 
following  it  out  in  its  mere  letter  and  one-sidedness,  he  falls  into 
the  deepest  and  foulest  wrong,  which  by  intrinsic  necessity,  and 
agreeably  to  the  essential  nature  of  sin,  recoils  fatally  on  his  own  ^ 
head.  The  dead  letter  of  the  law  can  but  kill.  But  the  same 
dialectic,  and  the  same  view  wliich  is  here  presented  in  its  sharpest 
and  unquahficd  extreme,  slune  through  all  the  other  parts  in 
various  shades  and  refractions.  The  wliim  of  Portia's  father,  which 
fetters  her  free-will  and  robs  her  of  all  participation  in  the  choice 
of  her  husband,  rests,  no  doubt,  ultimately  on  parental  rights  and 
authority;  but  this  extreme  right  is  even  extreme  wrong,  and 
Portia  has  good  ground  for  her  complaint : 

*'  O  !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights.'' 

Act  III.  Scene  2. 

Even  if  she  had  broken  her  oath,  and  by  signs  and  hints  had 
guided  her  well-beloved,  amiable,  and  worthy  lover  to  a  right 
choice,  would  any  of  us  have  been  ready  to  cast  the  first  stone  at 
her  ?  The  wrong  which  was  involved  in  tliis  capricious  exercise 
of  parental  rights,  might  have  issued  in  tragic  misery,  had  not 
chance — again  a  lucky  thought  of  the  moment — led  to  a  happy 
result.  Tlie  flight  and  marriage  of  Jessica  against  her  father's 
will  is  itself  also  a  decided  wrong.  And,  yet,  who  will  condemn  her 
for  withdrawing  herself  from  the  rule,  and  for  despising  the  rights 
of  Huch  a  parent,  who,  if  she  had  remained  obedient  to  him,  would 
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have  brought  both  her  temporal  and  etamal  welfare  into  peril. 
Here  again,  therefore,  aU  revolves  aronnd  the  point  of  right,  as 
Shakspeare  himself  plainly  enough  indicates,  Act  11.  Sc.  3. ;  and 
still  more  distinctly  (Act  III.  Sc.  5.)  in  the  conversations  between 
Lancelot  and  Jessica.  The  penalty  which  the  court  imposes  upon 
the  Jew,  by  which  he  is  compelled  to  sanction  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  Lorenzo,  annuls  these  struggling  contrarieties  eter- 
nally and  accidentally,  rather  than  furnishes  atrue  intrinsic  adjust- 
ment of  them.  Lastly,right  and  wrong  are  in  the  same  manner  again 
carried  to  their  extreme  points,  and  consequently  to  a  nicely  balanced 
ambiguity,  in  the  quarrel,  with  which  the  piece  closes,  between  Gra- 
tiano  and  Nerissa,  and  Bassanio  and  Portia,  about  the  rings  which 
they  have  parted  with,  in  violation  of  their  sworn  promises.  Here, 
again^  the  maTPm  ''  Summum  jus  summa  injuria,'^  is  clearly 
reflected :  here,  too,  right  and  wrong  are  driven  dialectically  to 
a  strait — to  that  extreme  boundary  where  both  become  indis- 
tinguishable and  pass  into  each  other. 

Thus,  then,  does  the  intrinsic  meaning  and  signification  of  these 
several  and  seemingly  heterogeneous  elements,  combine  them  to- 
gether into  unity ;  they  are  but  so  many  variations  of  the  same 
theme.  Human  Ufe  is  considered  as  a  transaction  of  business,  with 
right  or  justice  as  its  foundation  and  centre.  But  the  greater  the 
stress  that  is  laid  upon  this  foundation,  and  the  more  it  is  built  upon, 
the  more  unstable  and  weak  it  appears;  and  the  more  deeply  and 
definitely  it  is  taken,  the  more  superficial  and  eccentric  does  it 
seem,  and  the  more  fatally  is  it  disturbed  by  its  own  gravity.  No 
doubt,  the  end  of  law  and  justice  is  to  maintain  and  support 
himian  society.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  the  true  basis  and 
centre  of  existence,  and  neither  do  they  constitute  the  full  value 
of  Ufe,  nor  comprise  its  whole  truth.  On  the  contrary,  when  con- 
ceived in  such  narrow  one-sidedness,  the  whole  structure  of  life  is 
dialectically  dissolved;  right  becomes  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right;  law 
and  justice  do  in  truth  form  but  one  aspect  of  a  many-sided  whole. 
They  have  not  their  validity  and  truth,  in  and  by  themselves,  but  they 
ultimately  rest  on  a  higher  principle  of  true  morality,  firom  which 
they  issue  like  rays  from  the  focus  of  light*  Absolutely  speaking, 
man  has  no  rights,  but  merely  duties ;  he  is  created  by  God  not 
for  right,  but  for  duty.     But  his  very  duties  become  in  turn,  and 
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in  regard  to  others,  his  own  rights  also,  and  there  is  absolutely  nO 
true  and  living  right  which  does  not  involve  a  duty,  and  is  itsdf 
an  obligation.  Ultimately,  therefore,  human  life  rests  not  on  any 
arrogated  right,  but  on  the  grace  of  God;  and  the  divine  mercy, 
which  calls  him  to  union  with  God,  is  the  true  and  substantial 
basis  of  his  existence.  Tlie  conformity  of  the  human  with  the 
divine  will  is  the  true  life-giving  moraHty  of  man ;  and  this  alone 
gives  to  right  and  wrong  their  true  import  and  significance.  This 
truth  is  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Shakspeare : — 

**  But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  swbt, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God*s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 
And  that  same  prayer  should  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy." 

That  another  power,  which  withdraws  itseK  from  outward  view, 
and  higher  than  the  material  one — positive  right — ^Ues  at  the 
ground  of  human  life,  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  character  and 
fortune  of  Antonio.  A  strange  unaccountable  gloom  has  taken 
possession  of  him;  he  is  weary  of  liis  former  pursuits;  he  is  so 
suddenly  clianged,  that  he  has  much  ado  to  know  himself.  And 
yet  he  knows  not  what  it  is,  nor  how  he  came  by  this  mysterious 
something,  which  defies  all  the  efl'orts  of  his  friends  to  remove  it, 
and  gives  place  neither  to  cheerful  amusement,  nor  to  the  suggestions 
of  reason.  It  is  only  when  the  misfortunes  which,  even  in  his  highest 
success,  had  disturbed  his  soul  with  an  ill-defined  boding,  have 
actually  overtaken  him,  tliat  all  becomes  clear.  It  was  the  very 
magnitude  of  his  earthly  wealth,  to  wliich,  however,  his  heart  did 
not  cling  exclusively,  that  unconsciously  hampered  the  free  flight 
of  his  soul,  and  like  a  heavy  burden  weighed  upon  his  spirit :  over- 
satiety  of  earthly  success  had  made  life  itself  loathsome.  Tliis 
overflow  of  earthly  mammon,  which  brings  temptation  in  its  train 
and  leads  away  the  mind  an  unwilling  captive,  involves  in  it  more  or 
less  of  sin,  especially  when  man  has  brought  the  burthen  upon  him- 
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self.  And  accordingly  it  oppresses  him ;  it  brings  with  it  a  penalty, 
not  indeed  from  the  tribunal  of  common  law  and  justice^  but  from 
that  higher  power  of  moraUty — a  penalty  which,  if  it  be  not  legally, 
is  nevertheless  morally  due.  Antonio  is  himself  conscious  of  tins 
truth,  and  accordingly  he  sees  in  his  punishment  a  mercy,  and  saye^ 

**  Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  yon  ; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  costom :  it  is  stiU  her  nse 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outliTe  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hoUow  eye  and  wrinkled  hrow. 
An  age  of  poverty  ;  Jrom  which  lingering  penaneB 
Qfmeh  a  misery  doth  she  cat  me  off." 

Act  IV.  Scene  1. 

Having  thus  discovered  the  idea  which  gives  to  the  whole  its 
organic  unity,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  the  artistic  form  to 
which  it  bdongs.  It  is  manifestly  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  after 
Shakspeare's  usual  manner.  The  comic  view  of  things  is  evi '^ 
dently  the  basis  on  which  the  dramatic  structure  is  here  raised.  It 
is  only  from  this  poetical  position  that  the  picture  which  it  draws 
of  life,  under  the  one-sided  aspect  of  law  and  rights  can  be  ex- 
plained and  justified.  For  the  exclusiveness  in  which  this  single 
but  indispensable  spring  of  action  is  employed  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  whole  of  life,  appears  ultimatdiy  destroyed  by  the 
dialectic  of  irony.  For  by  shewing  the  insufficiency  of  tliis  prin- 
ciple in  various  situations  and  circumstiances,  the  truth,  which  is 
occasionally  hinted  at,  that  extreme  right,  when  it  is  insisted  upon^ 
becomes  a  palpable  wrong,  is  placed  by  the  contrast  in  thd 
fullest  light.  Sight  and  wrong  become  indistinguishable  when 
carried  to  their  utmost  limits,  and  are  finally  merged  in  the  source 
of  all  true  life — the  love  and  mercy  of  God. 

And  this  consideration  serves  to  prove  how  erroneous  and  un- 
founded is  the  oft-repeated  objection,  that  the  last  act  is  an 
unnecessary  adjunct,  which,  after  all  interest  has  been  exliausted, 
hobbles  on  feeble  and  languishing.  It  is  nothing  less  than  indis- 
pensable to  the  right  understanding  and  completeness  of  the 
whole.  It  effaces  the  tragic  impression  which  still  lingers  on  tha 
mind  from  the  fourth  act;  the  last  vibrations  of  the  harsh  tones 
which  were  there  struck,  here  die  away;  in  the  gay  and  amusing 
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trifling  of  love  the  sharp  contrarieties  of  right  and  wrong  are 
playfully  reconciled.  In  the  same  way  that  in  all  the  preceding 
scenes  the  tragic  gloom^  which  the  misfortunes  of  Antonio  dif- 
fuse^ is  painted  with  the  softest  touch  and  liglitest  shades,  and 
their  bitterness  seems  dissolved  into  sweet,  soothing,  and  melan- 
choly strains,  amid  which  a  happier  note  may  be  not  indistinctly 
heard,  so  the  concluding  act  impresses  on  the  whole  its  appro- 
priate comic  stamp,  and  puts  a  playful  mask  on  the  profound  se- 
riousness of  the  entire  subject.  We  cannot,  in  short,  suflScicntly 
admire  the  artistic  skill  of  our  poet,  who,  at  the  risk  of  censure,  and 
of  failure  of  effect  on  the  weak-sighted  and  superficial  reader,  dares 
to  appear  indeed  to  be  violating  the  rules  of  liis  art,  while  he  is 
constantly  and  steadily  pursuing  it,  and  was  attaining  it  so  surely 
and  unerringly. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  censure,  that  the  clown  of  the  piece, 
Lancelot  Grobbo,  with  his  silly  gossip,  is  unsuited  to  the  rest  of 
the  piece,  and  does  not  harmonize  with  the  first  four  acts,  or  at 
any  rate  is  redundant.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  not  merely 
in  his  place,  but  we  could  not  do  without  him.  As  in  all  other 
^\comedies  of  Shakspeare,  we  have  in  him  a  comic  representative  of 
the  leading  idea.  He  exhibits  it  in  travestie ;  it  is  concentrated  in 
his  Uving  personaUty,  and  in  all  his  individual  deeds  and  pur- 
suits, and  therein  rendered  directly  and  vividly  perceptible.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  the  amusing  humour  and  parody  where 
he  balances  the  right  and  wrong  of  running  away  from  the  Jew, 
(Act  n..  Scene  2);  or  when,  in  a  similar  spirit,  he  plays  the 
Judge  over  Jessica  and  Lorenzo.  (Act  III.,  Scene  5.)  In  truth, 
we  have  not  space  to  dilate  upon  his  importance  in  the  piece,  or 
the  amiableness  of  his  personal  character.  This,  however,  we 
must  say,  that  Shakspeare  has  employed  him  wherever  possible, 
in  order  to  bring  out  his  fundamental  idea. 

As  to  its  date,  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice"  must  have  been 
written  before  1 598,  since  it  also  is  mentioned  by  Meres.  It 
falls,  therefore,  within  the  first  ten  years  of  Shakspeare's  artistic 
labours,  and  so  in  all  probability  belongs  to  the  year  1597,  to 
which  it  is  assigned  by  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  Tieck.  Malonc, 
who  places  it  in  1598,  without  remark,  does  not  appear  to  have 
considered  that  it  could  not  well  be  written  in  this  year,  and  yet 
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be  mentioned  by  Meres.  The  date  of  the  earliest  impression  is 
1600.  Wonderful,  indeed,  does  the  poet's  progress  appear,  when 
we  compare  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,^'  or  "  All's  Well/' 
with  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice.'' 

^'  Measure  for  Measure,"  although  ten  years  younger,*  and  in 
external  form,  in  tone,  and  colouring,  widely  diiSering  from  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  is  nevertheless  related  to  it  by  its  ideal 
subject-matter.  The  basis  on  which  its  story  is  constructed  is 
closely  allied,  and  at  the  same  time  essentially  divergent.  ADnke 
of  Vienna  forms  the  determination  of  committing  his  sceptre  and 
authority  to  another,  under  the  pretext  of  bemg  called  to  take  an 
urgent  and  distant  journey,  and  by  exchanging  the  royal  purple 
for  a  monk's  hood  to  observe  incognito  the  condition  of  his 
people,  but  especially  the  manner  and  effect  of  his  vicegerent's 
administration.  At  first  sight  the  design  looks  like  a  strange  arbi- 
trary whim,  but  more  closely  examined  it  appears  to  possess  a  rea- 
sonable motive  both  in  the  character  and  situation  of  the  Duke.  He 
is  an  ardent  lover  of  virtue,  and  of  pure  and  exalted  morality. 
Accordingly,  he  has  hitherto  tempered  his  authority  with  pru- 
dence and  mildness;  he  has  been,  he  fears,  even  too  mild,  for 
vice  and  crime  have  of  late  increased  among  his  subjects.  Partly 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  his  fears  are  well-grounded, 
and  in  that  case  of  correcting  his  fault  without  the  appearance  of 
inconsistency,  and  partly  perhaps  from  a  longing  for  such  an  amus- 
ing interruption  of  the  monotony  of  state,  as  might  at  the  same 
time  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  both  his  chief  mini- 

*  Tleck  places  it  in  1612 ;  his  reasons  for  so  doing  are  drawn  partly  fitnn  the 
language  and  style,  and  partly  from  an  allusion  which  he  fancies  he  has  detected 
in  it  to  the  literary  clnb  which  usually  assembled  at  St.  Dunstan's  Tavern,  under 
the  presidency  of  fien  Jonson.  Bat  the  later  origin  of  the  piece— certainly  it 
did  not  precede  1609 — is  vouched  still  more  strongly  by  the  profound  masculine 
earnestness  which  invests  the  piece,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  same  tone  of 
feeling  which  led  Shakspeare  to  abandon  the  life  and  pursuits  of  London  for  his 
native  town.  Malone  and  Drake  are  unquestionably  wrong  in  setting  it  down  to 
1603.  Their  arguments  in  favour  of  this  date  are  drawn  from  trifling  details  and 
allusions,  which,  however,  are  all  refuted  by  Tieck's  discovery.  Besides,  the  con- 
jecture is  not  without  weight,  which  supposes  that  Shakspeare  was  led  to  the 
composition  of  this  piece  by  the  rigoristic  sentiments  and  arrogant  virtue  of  the 
Puritana,  which  were  fast  spreading  at  the  dose  of  his  artistic  career. 
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ftcrs  and  his  people^  he  invesU  with  supreme  autbority  the  mdmt^, 
flnd,  tc  all  Bppearance,  sternly  viHuotis  Angelo,  associBtiug  with 
Uim  IB  an  iaferior  rank  the  mild  old  ^acalnn.  At  lir^t,  as  all 
cxjjcctedj  Angelo  exercises  his  deputccl  power  with  rigDur,  aiui 
Beeniing  coiuscienticmsiiess-  He  ?c\Hves  an  old  law  which  punishes 
aU  crimes  of  incontineiicy  with  dm\h,  and  under  it  tlirows  into 
prison  Claudio,  a  light^raintlcd  but  fur  fn>m  \iciou5  young  uable- 
man,  who  had  seduced  his  mistress  before  marrie^.  The  al- 
tt^mpt^d  ddivcrancrc  and  final  reseue  of  the  youth  by  tlie  exert  ions 
vf  his  sist^j  and  with  t'l*c  add  of  the  Duke,  forma  the  ground- 
work of  the  intrigue*  The  very  Angelo  who  makes  such  loud 
profession  of  strict  moral  integri^,  who  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  order  and  a  rigorotid  execution  of  the  kw^  and  inexorably 
pimkiies  mn  and  weakn^s  in  others,  who  boasts  of  liis  own  \4rt\ie 
and  has  indeed  a  real  desire  to  be  what  he  seems^  falls  from  his  ar- 
rogate superiority,  and  with  far  greater  criniinalitj'  into  the  same 
fault  which,  ifi  ^jrite  of  his  pledge  and  promise  to  the  co!itrary,  he 
is  even  resolved  to  visit  with  its  extreme  penalty.  Having  onoe 
yielded  to  human  wT4vkness,  he  f^uieklv  becomes  a  worthless  h\^pocrite 
and  deceiver.  For  so  it  invariably  happens ;  the  pride  of  virtue  and 
moral  arrogance,  which  thinks  itself  proof  against  all  teraptatioUj 
ruch  iiiflated  self-righteousness,  sinks  the  more  easily  for  its  lofty 
pretensions  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  guilt.  That  the  b^^iocrite 
should  be  finally  uiuna.«^ked  by  the  counteracting  intrigue  of  the 
Dukcj  aided  and  favoured  by  Clmnce,^ — Claudio  rescued,  Jind  Ids 
truly  virtuous  and  amiable  sister  rewarded  for  her  magnanimity, — 
the  fantastic  and  talkative  Lucio  pnt  to  open  sli«me,  and  the 
pimping  Clo^tiij  with  a  harsh  rebuke^ — is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  whole,  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  possess  a  jjoetic 
justification  except  within  the  limits  of  the  comic  domain. 

The  preceding  hasty  sketch  is  aufficient  to  reveal  the  organic 
centre  of  the  whole  compodtion.  Himian  virtue  and  morality,  m  so 
far  as  they  pretend  to  be  something  in  and  by  themselves,  and  claim 
to  be  self-sufficient,  is  the  mark  against  which  Comedy  directs  its 
mockery,  and  ivliich  the  dialectic  of  irony,  or  rather  their  own 
immanent  dialcctiC|  soon  resolves  into  absolute  nothingness. 
Yittue  and  morality  are,  no  doubt  (who  will  pretend  to  deny  it?)  the 
principle  and  the  end  of  human  existence.     But  they  are  so  merely 
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through  and  in  Ood.  Mere  human  virtue,  which  pretends  to  a 
strength  of  its  oxen,  and,  as  if  it  had  with  free  creative  energy 
made  itself,  arrogates  a  self-suflBciency,  is  but  a  mere  factitious 
virtue,  a  nothing,  like  the  glittering  soap-bubble  wliich  bursts 
with  the  first  breath  of  air;  nay,  it  is  infinitely  lower  than 
nothing,  since  it  is  the  vilest  of  sins,  and  the  seed  and  germ  of 
all  wickedness.  The  whole  piece,  accordingly,  rests  on  the  prime 
cliristian  truth — we  are  all  sinners,  children  of  wrath,  and  in  need  of 
mercy ;  in  other  words,  life  is  here  contemplated  in  its  gravest 
and  profoundest  principle  of  virtue  and  morality.  But  even  this 
foundation  is  found  to  be  frail,  hollow,  and  worm-eaten,  when  em- 
ployed exclusively  in  its  earfchly  and  human  nature  to  prop  up  and 
support  the  human  and  the  earthly. 

It  is  not  man's  moral  energy,  but  the  divine  grace,  which  is 
the  stay  of  human '  life,  because  it  is  only  in  and  through  the 
latter,  that  human  virtue  becomes  practicable,  and  that  it  is  truly  and 
properly  virtue; — a  truth  similar  to  that  which  the  '^Merchant  of 
Venice''  illustrated  in  the  case  of  law.  If  it  be  true  that  it  is 
only  by  God's  grace,  and  upon  penitent  acknowledgment  of  his 
own  frailty  and  sinfulness,  that  man  receives  the  faculty  of  virtue  and 
perfection,  then  most  assuredly  is  he  bound  to  shew  mercy  and 
not  justice;  and,  for  punishment,  pardon  upon  his  repentant  and 
sorrowing  fellows ;  as  Shakspealre  beautifully  expresses  it: — 

<<  Alasl  alasl 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    O,  think  on  that. 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  Hps* 
Like  man  new  made  1" 

And  again  in  these  sublime  words : — 

"  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  JoTe  wovU  ae'cr  bt  fvt» 
For  every  pelting,  petty  oiBoer, 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder; 
Nothing  but  thunder.    MeroAd  I 
Thou  rather  with  thy  ihaq>  aai  i 
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SpHt'st  the  onwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 

Than  the  soft  myrtle ;  bat  man,  proud  man  ! 

Dreat  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  snch  fiintastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep;  who,  with  oar  spleens. 

Would  all  themselTCs  laugh  mortal.*' 


Wheu  the  poem  itself  furnishes  such  abundant  explanations  of  its 
deep  and  pregnant  meaning,  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  presume 
to  add  one  word  on  the  subject.  All  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is, 
to  point  out  the  mann»  the  fundamental  idea  is  again  reflected  in 
the  several  parts — the  characters,  the  situations,  and  the  drcum- 
stances,  attracting  them  all  to  its  magnetic  centre,  and  there 
arranging  them  into  one  organic  body.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
this  in  the  principal  moments  of  the  action;  in  the  conduct  of 
Angelo  (the  utter  worthlessness  of  which  requires  to  be  exposed, 
for  which  purpose  the  cheat  which  is  played  upon  him  by 
Mariana  and  Isabella,  with  the  Duke's  assistance,  is  indispensable,) 
in  the  danger  and  deUverance  of  Claudio,  and  in  the  part  which 
the  Duke  and  Isabella,  as  the  representatives  of  true  virtue,  take 
in  the  plot,  and  in  bringing  about  the  result.  The  Duke,  Angelo, 
and  Isabella,  are  the  principal  characters ;  in  the  piece  itself  these 
are  pretty  fully  developed,  and  therefore,  after  our  previous  remarks, 
do  not  require  any  further  examination,  -^scalus  stands  by  the 
side  of  Angelo  like  the  nuld,  peaceful,  and  aged  sage,  by  impe- 
tuous and  energetic  manhood :  his  long  years  have  taught  and 
purified  him,  and  he  no  longer  mistakes  proud  pretension  for 
virtue,  nor  rigour  for  justice,  llis  part  is  indispensable  as  an 
organic  counterpoise  to  Angelo;  and  partly  as  a  mean  between 
him  and  the  Duke.  For  the  Duke  and  Isabella  stand  far  higher 
than  he  does ;  they  have  the  grace  of  God  with  them,  while  he 
possesses  nothing  more  than  human  experience  and  compassion. 
With  equal  wisdom,  Claudio  and  Juliet  appear  only  in  the  back- 
ground; they  are  the  well-executed  pictures  of  human  weakness 
which  sins  from  too  great  hberty,  and  being  brought  by  constraint 
and  suffering  to  repentance,  on  its  penitent  return  is  received  and 
forgiven.  They  stand  in  contrast  to  the  Pharisaic  virtue  of  Angelo, 
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and  are^  as  it  werc^  the  opposite  pole  of  the  piece.  In  Lucio^  lastly, 
and  Froth,  Pompey  the  Clown,  Bamardine,  and  Mistress  Over- 
done, we  have  various  shades  of  human  foUy,  vice,  and  iniquiiy. 
Lucio,  without  being  absolutely  depraved  or  intentionally  bad,  as 
we  see  from  his  ready  co-operation  with  Qaudio  and  Isabella, 
becomes,  through  want  of  consideration,  both  vicious  and  disso- 
lute. Young  Master  Froth  is  simply  froth ;  without  solidity 
enough  for  deep  crime,  and  far  too  light  for  virtue.  Mistress 
Overdone  loves  sin  from  long  habit,  and  because  she  gains  a  liveli- 
hood by  it.  The  murderer  Bamardine  is  the  type  of  man's  rude 
sensual  nature,  which  becomes  inhuman  because  civilization  has 
not  extended  to  it  the  training  hand  of  education ; — ^we  see  in  his 
crime  the  sinfulness  of  the  individual,  which  has  its  root  and  nur- 
ture within  itself,  but  is  at  the  same  time  fed  and  fostered  by  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  the  human  race.  Lastly,  Pompey  is  the 
assistant  of  vice  from  mere  stupidity ;  he  knows  not,  nor  indeed 
troubles  himself  to  think  what  it  is  he  is  doings  and  his  untaught 
ignorance  looks  upon  life  itself  as  a  drinking-room,  in  which  a  man 
may  be  merry  if  he  will,  but  not  without  money :  his  faults  are 
not  so  much  faidts  of  inclination  and  commission,  as  they  are  the 
fruit  of  a  criminal  want  of  a  right  knowledge  and  of  a  perverted 
judgment;  he  has  a  conviction  that  no  man  is  or  can  be  without 
faults  and  weaknesses,  and  so  he  allows  himself  to  go  his  own 
way  without  thought  or  care;  his  crime  is  his  very  folly,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  the  most  venial  kind.  Although  he  sustains  the 
part  of  the  Clown  of  the  piece,  the  preceding  remarks  must  have 
prepared  us  to  find  that  it  is  not  pre-eminently  his  vocation  to 
invest  in  his  own  individuality  the  fundamental  idea  with  concrete 
vitality,  or  to  exhibit  it  in  a  parodical  form.  Ordinary  folly  is 
too  light  to  balance  the  whole  weight  of  the  grave  view  of  life, 
which  is  here  opened  before  us ;  and  a  more  reflective  and  tragic 
fool,  like  the  friend  of  ^^Lear,''  would  be  out  of  place  in  comedy. 
Accordingly,  Shakspeare  has  made  use  of  the  fool,  as  one  among 
many  other  subordinate  characters,  to  throw  light  upon  the  lead- 
ing idea ;  he  has  no  more  weight  and  importance  than  any  of  the 
other  figures  with  whom  we  have  classed  him.  But  if  we  ask 
what  common  purpose  is  this — ^for  what  end  is  this  register  of 
crime  and  criminals  brought  before  us — the  answer  is  at  hand  : 
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as  wc  must  gain  a  real  insight  into  the  essence  of  human  virtue 
and  morality,  it  is  to  this  end  necessary  to  look  into  the  whole 
d:pths  of  man's  viciousness  and  immorality ;  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  poem.  All  these  sinful  creatures,  with  their  various  offences, 
were  furthermore  requisite  to  shew  how  far  more  deserving  of 
mercy  and  foi^veness  all  otlier  evil-doers  are,  than  the  harsh,  arro- 
gantly virtuous,  and  hypocritical  Angelo.  Let  us  listen  to  the 
Duke's  instructive  words  addressed  to  Bamardinc  : 

'*  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  thia  man.—* 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  sool, 
That  apprehends  no  farther  than  this  world, 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.     Thoa'rt  condemned. 
But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all, 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come. — Friar,  adrise  him : 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand  :" 

and  it  will  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  poet  especially  intro* 
duced  these  figures  for  this  excellent  reason,  of  reflecting  in  their 
e\Tl  vices  the  still  more  evil  virtue  of  Angelo.  They  were  there- 
fore necessary  in  order  that  the  profound  depth  of  the  represented 
idea  might  be  totally  exhausted.  For  the  comic  view  of  things — 
and  comedy,  wliich  is  its  dramatico-poetic  form — work  only  by 
contrast.  It  is  not  true  human  virtue  and  morality  that  it  directly 
exhibits,  but  rather  false  virtue,  sin,  and  moral  perversity.  And 
even  because  the  latter  is  broken  in  pieces  before  the  might  of 
virtue,  or  else  proves  its  own  destruction,  truth  and  justice  are  by 
the  contrast  brought  to  view,  not  merely  before  the  mental  eye  of 
the  spectator,  but  bodily  in  the  drama  itself.  And  it  is  simply  on 
this  account,  and  not  because  of  the  occasional  comic  scenes  and 
laughable  characters,  that  ^'  Measure  for  Measure ''  merits  its  title 
of  comedy :  it  is,  in  truth,  a  perfect  comedy  in  Shakspeare's  noble 
style. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  understand  on  what  principle  this  piece  has 
been  censured  2^  gloomy.  This  blame  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  a  mind  which  had  never  felt  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of 
melancholy.  As  to  its  fundamental  idea,  that  is  the  most  cheerful 
that  could  be.  An  inexhaustible  stream  of  joy  wells  forth  from 
the  thought  that,  although  mere  human  virtue  is  absolutely  good 
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for  nothings  we  have  only  need  to  confess  our  weakness  to  find  in 
the  divine  grace  not  only  true  virtue,  but  strength  likewise,  for 
exercising  it.  No  doubt  the  way  in  which,  life  leads  us  to  this 
wisdom,  is  not  always  the  merriest.  But  neither  art,  nor  comedy 
itself,  have  mere  laughter  for  their  end.  Indeed,  to  laugh  ari^t 
we  must  even  be  deeply  serious,  and  the  laugh  which  has  not  a 
depth  of  gravity  beneath  it,  is  childish,  silly,  and  most  strange  to 
art.  This  truth  must  have  been  felt  by  all  who  have  understood 
and  found  merriment  in  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  the  title  of  the  piece.  It  is 
not  intended,  as  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  to  convey  the  meaning 
that  like  ought  to  be  repaid  with  like,  according  to  the  old  law  of 
talio — a  limb  for  a  limb,  and  life  for  life.  Such  is  its  purport  in 
an  ironical  sense  alone.  Its  true  sense  is  that  of  the  beautiful 
petition  in  the  prayer  which  Our  Lord  has  taught  us : — ^^  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.'' 
None  of  us,  in  short,  ought  mentally  even  to  judge  another :  for 
not  one  of  us  is  without  sin,  and  we  are  all  liable  to  the  very  fault 
which  we  condemn.  As,  therefore,  each  looks  for  mercy  from 
God,  he  ought  in  like  manner  to  shew  mercy — ^to  give  what  he 
asks,  and  with  the  same  measure  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  meted  unto 
himself,  he  ought  to  mete  unto  others.  And  in  this  sense  is  like 
to  be  given  for  like,  and  Measure  /or  Measure. 

And  should  any  Quixote  of  virtue —whether  pedant  or  Pharisee- 
be  bold  enough,  because  of  a  few  loose  jokes,  to  accuse  the  greatest 
of  Christian  poets  of  immorality  and  impiety,  let  him  in  punish- 
ment of  his  temerity  read  over  this  charming  and  irresistible 
poem — once,  twice,  aye  ten  times,  and  in  all  probability  he  will 
yet  again  return  to  it. 

Moreover,  '^Measure  for  Measure''  exhibits  more  clearly  than 
any  other  piece  the  profound  skill  of  Shakspeare,  in  giving  intel- 
lectual depth  and  dramatic  life  to  his  traditional  materials.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  the  same  subject  had  been  previously  adapted 
to  the  stage  in  1578,  by  Whetstone,  in  his  ^^  Promos  and  Cassan- 
dra," who  again  took  it  from  the  tales  of  Giraldi  Cinthio  (Hecom- 
mitlii  ovvero  Cento  Novelle  &c.),  of  which  he  has  also  given  an 
English  version  in  his  Heptamerone  (1582).  Shakspeare  was  un- 
questionably acquainted  both  with  the  drama  and  the  novel;  every 
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particular  in  which  he  has  deviated  from  both  is  an  improvement^ 
not  more  dramatic  than  sensible^  as  the  thoughtful  reader  will  readil j 
see  from  the  few  alterations  which  I  shall  enumerate.  As  the  story 
is  given  in  Echtermeyer  and  Simrock^s  collection^  I.  95  F.,  and 
Whetstone's  drama  is  one  of  the  "  Six  old  plays  on  which  Shakspeare 
founded  his  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  (Lond.  1 7  7  9, 1. 1) ;  the  reader 
may  easily  satisfy  himself  further.  In  Cinthio's  Tales,  Qaudio 
(Vico)  is  actually  executed :  this  particular  Whetstone  himself  has 
changed,  but  diiSerently  from  Shakspeare.  In  both  the  Duke  (the 
Kaiser  Maximilian  of  the  tale)  remains  throughout  behind  the 
scenes ;  but  Shakspeare  has  made  him  a  leading  personage,  and 
thereby  given  him  a  wholly  different  character,  shape,  and  impor- 
tance. According  to  Cinthio  and  Whetstone,  Isabella  resigns  her- 
self to  the  guilty  passion  of  Angelo.  In  Shakspeare,  Mariana  is 
substituted  for  her,  which  materially  softens  the  actual  guilt  of 
Angelo,  and  room  is  left  for  his  foi^veness  by  the  Duke,  which 
in  the  other  case  would  appear  unjust  and  unrighteous.  Lastly, 
several  of  the  inferior  characters  are  of  Shakspeare's  own  invention. 
The  main  point,  however,  is  the  idea  which  pervades  and  animates 
the  whole,  and  that  is  entirely  his  own. 

The  comedy  which  we  are  next  to  consider  displays  in  a  higher 
degree  then  even  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  or  any  other  drama,  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
Shakspeare's  comedy.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me  to 
possess  much  of  the  spirit  of  romantic  poetry.  As  its  fulness  of 
bitter  humour  spontaneously  unites  itself  ^ith  tragedy  and  the 
tragic  view  of  life,  so  this  profound  seriousness  and  tragic  suffering 
and  fate  are  not  only  not  unknown  to  the  romantic-comic 
view,  but  belong  rather  to  the  very  notion  of  romantic  comedy. 
In  its  details  and  special  motives  it  has  much  in  common 
with  tragedy,  but  the  position  relatively  to  the  whole  which  it 
gives  to  these  details  is  very  different ;  it  works  them  out  in  a 
different  manner  from  tragedy,  so  that  they  thereby  acquire  an 
essentially  different  signification,  just  as  the  general  views  on  which 
they  are  respectively  founded  are  discrepant.  So  long  as  we 
adhere  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  comedy,  it  will  perhaps  sound  strange 
to  call  Cymbeline—ih^t  marvellous  drama — a  comedy ;  and  yet  we 
shall  acknowledge  that  such  is  its  true  character  if  once  we  dis- 
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possess  our  minds  of  the  common  error  which  confonnds  comedy 
with  farce.  Cymbeline  may  be  well  designated  a  comedy  of 
destiny :  it  embraces  in  its  subject  all  the  objective  foundations  of 
morality,  and  the  most  powerful  relations  and  conditions  of  life- 
wedlock,  the  family,  and  the  state.  For  by  destiny,  in  the  comic 
domain,  we  do  not  understand  divine  Providence  immediately,  but 
either  that  subjective  and  objective  chance  which  rules  human  life 
as  a  higher  power,  or  else  the  intrigues  of  man  himself,  which  by 
their  mutual  entanglement  cross  and  paralyse  each  other,  and 
consequently  bring  about  at  last  a  very  different  result  jfrom  what 
they  were  originally  intended  to  produce.  Of  these  two  the  former 
constitutes  the  destiny  of  the  comedy  of  fancy,  the  latter  is  that  of 
intrigue.  Both,  however,  do  not  properly  constitute  destiny. 
While  the  powers  which  apparently  rule  the  life  of  man  mutually  de- 
stroy each  other,  and  their  own  empire,  is  subverted,  a  very  different 
one  is  established,  and  by  the  conl3*ast  we  are  taught  to  discern 
the  divine  Providence  itself,  guiding  and  disposing  the  events 
and  contingencies  of  life. 

Cymbeline  is  essentially  a  comedy  of  intrigue.  Its  intrigue, 
however,  assumes  externally  and  apparently  the  form  of  tragic 
destiny,  which,  indeed,  becomes  truly  comic,  whenever  (as,  e.^,  in 
MuIIuot's  woeful  tragedies)  it  goes  consciously  and  intriguingly  to 
work  with  all  sorts  of  far-fetched  tricks  and  artifices.  In  Cymbeline 
we  meet  with  the  most  diversified  and  manifold  intrigues:  the 
moral  weakness  and  perversity  of  the  dramatic  personages  bring 
at  first  suffering  and  woe  on  all  around  them,  dissolving  the  ties 
of  family  and  affection,  and  plunging  the  state  itself  in  confusion ; 
but  their  intrigues  ultimately  close  with  and  frustrate  each  other, 
and  thereby  effect  undesignedly  that  which  ought  to  be.  Thus  at 
the  opening,  Posthumus,  who  has  secretly  married  the  daughter  of 
Cymbeline,  is  punished  by  that  monaJ*ch  by  banishment,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wicked  queen,  who  had  intended  to  secure  the 
throne  for  her  own  son,  by  uniting  him  in  marriage  to  her  step- 
daughter. Imogene  has  sinned  against  a  parent's  authority,  and 
the  father  indulges  his  anger  and  passion  upon  his  child  and  his 
son-in-law.  In  the  next  place,  lachimo,  by  his  cunning  and  arti- 
fice, wins  the  strange  wager  he  has  laid  with  Posthumus,  who,  in 
despair  and  rev^oge,  meditates  the  murder  of  his  chaste  and  faithful 
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wife.  But  his  design  miscarries,  through  a  counter-intrigue  of  his 
servant  Pisanio,  on  whom  he  enjoins  the  execution  of  his  vengeance, 
who  induces  Imogene  to  leave  the  court  and  her  home.  She 
purposes  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  page,  and  to  proceed  to  Italy  in 
search  of  her  husband.  Sick  and  weak,  she  takes  refuge  in  the 
cave  of  Bellarius,  where  she  is  thrown  into  a  death-like  swoon  by 
a  potion  which  the  queen  had  received  from  her  physician  for 
poison,  and  had  given  toPisanio  as  a  strengthening  draught,  in  order 
to  remove  both  him  and  Imogene  out  of  her  way.  Fisanio's  artifice 
and  his  own  guilty  designs  bring  Qoten  (the  queen^s  son  by  a 
former  husband)  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  Posthumus,  to  the  cave 
of  BeUarius,  who,  to  revenge  his  own  unjust  banishment  from  the 
court,  had  stolen  the  king's  sons,  while  they  were  of  tender  age, 
and  here  brought  them  up  as  his  own.  One  of  the  latter  lulls  the 
boastful  and  blood-thirsty  Cloten,  and  casts  his  head  into  the  river. 
His  body,  and  the  seemingly  lifeless  Imogene,  are  placed  for  burial 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  Here  Imogene  awakes  from  her  insensibility, 
and  deceived  by  his  dress,  mistakes  the  trunk  of  Cloten  for  that  of 
her  husband.  In  this  sorrow  she  is  found  by  Lucius,  a  Soman 
general,  commanding  in  the  war  against  Cymbeline,  and  is  taken 
into  his  service  as  a  page.  Deceived  by  Pisanio  into  the  belief 
that  Imogene  has  been  murdered,  Posthumus  has  joined  the 
B/oman  army  in  the  hope  of  meeting  death  in  battle  on  his  native 
soil.  But  as  soon  as  he  lands,  the  love  of  country  prevails,  and 
changing  his  plan,  takes  his  place  as  a  common  peasant  in  the 
British  ranks.  By  his  valour  and  that  of  Bellarius  and  his  reputed 
sons,  the  British  win  the  battle  which  they  had  almost  lost.  But 
the  desire  of  death  leads  Posthumus  again  to  change  sides,  and  he 
is  taken  among  the  Boman  prisoners.  As  he  is  led  to  death,  he 
hears  lachimo  confess  his  wicked  artifice,  and  is  induced  to  declare 
liimself.  At  the  same  time,  the  queen,  in  the  ravings  of  a  dis- 
turbed mind  and  mortal  sickness,  confesses  her  own  ill  deeds.  The 
discovery  of  Cloten's  murder  extorts  from  Bellarius  liis  secret ; 
Imogene  also  is  found,  and  all  ends  in  recognition,  and  pardon, 
and  peace,  and  joy.  When  weakness,  malice,  and  perversity  have 
been  cauglit  in  their  own  toils,  order  and  harmony  are  restored  to 
the  unsettled  relations  of  wedlock,  the  family,  and  the  state.  For 
these  fundamental  supports  of  human  life  and  civilization,  rest 
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themselves  on  the  empire  and  law  of  intellect :  man's  free-will 
both  raises  and  casts  them  down  «^n;  but  while  they  are  in  con- 
fusion he  cannot  himself  subsist,  and  an  inherent  necessity,  involved 
in  his  very  freedom,  quickly  restores  order  to  the  universal  disorder 
and  chaos. 

The  mind  and  life  of  man  are,  in  short,  here  viewed  under  the 
same  aspect  as  in  the  ''Tempest,'^  that,  viz.,  of  his  will  and  conduct. 
But  as  in  the  present  case  the  story  assumes  the  shape  of  a  comedy 
of  intrigue,  the  volition  does  not  stop  at  the  mere  designs  and  in- 
tentions, but  passes  on  into  real  actions  and  events ;  and  plans  and 
deeds  are  purposely  accumulated  in  order  that  they  may  the  more 
fuUy  work  out  their  own  comic  paralysis,  and  the  more  forcibly  illus- 
trate what  is  universally  true  of  the  represented  idea.  While  in  the 
*'  Tempest/'  agreeably  to  its  fantastic  character,  the  human  will  and 
conduct,  conquered  by  a  secret  power  of  good  objectively  opposing 
it,  involuntarily  assume  a  very  different  and  opposite  form  to  its  own 
bias ;  the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  intrigue  required  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  a  subjective  termination.  In  the  former  the  power  of 
good  is  positive;  in  the  latter  negative,  so  far  as  it  reveals  itself 
merely  by  the  destruction  of  evil.  To  exhibit  the  contradiction  and 
insufficiency  of  human  plans  and  conduct,  which  become,  as  it  were, 
a  destiny  both  to  their  immediate  agents  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
nothingness  of  such  a  self-created  destiny,  appears  to  be  the  ground 
idea  of "  Cymbeline.''  Shakspeare,  we  may  well  say,  has  here 
sought  to  give  a  poetical  illustration  of  the  proposition — ^man  is 
not  master  of  his  own  lot,  which  is  unquestionably  as  true  as  its 
contrary.  It  is,  however,  the  living  contemplation  of  the  whole 
of  life  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  and  not  any  isolated  and 
dead  notion,  which  in  its  philosophical  generality  would  be  most 
unsuited  to  art,  that  forms  the  soul  of  the  represented  story. 

Thus  considered,  the  poem  becomes  at  once  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible, and  no  single  figure  in  it  appears  superfluous ;  every  move- 
ment necessary  and  each  single  character  indispensable,  as  only 
serving  to  display  the  ground  thought  in  some  fresh  turn  and  new 
modification,  and  the  multitude  of  the  dramatic  personages,  as  well 
as  of  the  mass  of  incidents  and  suffering,  arrange  themselves  into  one 
harmonious  and  well  organized  whole.  The  Queen  and  Imogene, 
Cloten  and  Posthumus,  are  evidently  the  principal  contrasts  around 
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whom^  fts  ita  poles,  the  wholeaction  and  interest  revolve.  The  Queen, 
whose  guilty  machinations  threaten  with  ruin  Posthumus  and 
Imogene,  the  King  himself,  and  Pisanio,  and  all  else  that  have  any 
goodness  or  virtue,  holds  in  her  own  hands  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment,  and  would  make  her  will  both  law  and  fate  to  all,  sees  all 
her  plans  suddenly  wrecked,  and  faUs  at  last  the  victim  of  the 
destructive  energy  of  her  own  wickedness.  Cloten,  whom  the 
Queen  alone  can  rule,  is  by  his  own  savage  ferocity  caught  in  his 
own  snare,  and  his  fate  is  but  a  modified  reflection  of  the  same 
truth  that  his  mother's  life  and  death  set  forth.  Imogene  and 
Posthumus,  by  their  secret  marriage  without  the  consent  of  her 
fiftther,  have  justly  incurred  whatever  sufferings  befal  them ;  upon 
Imogene  they  fall  without  staining  the  mirror  of  her  pure  woman- 
liness, and  therefore  produce  at  once  their  beneficial  design.  They 
deprive  Posthumus  of  his  self-possession,  but  the  destiny  which  he 
has  prepared  for  himself,  the  death  which  he  is  seeking,  are  thwarted 
and  turned  aside  by  the  counterplay  of  others'  intrigues,  and  are 
turned  eventually  into  life  and  happiness.  Even  the  artful  in- 
triguing lachimo  is  improved  and  converted  by  the  misery  which  he 
has  brought  upon  himself  and  others.  Bellarius  too,  who  breathed 
and  contemplated  nothing  but  deadly  revenge,  has  undesignedly 
rescued  the  Princes  from  the  clutches  of  the  Queen,  and  contrary 
to  his  original  design,  preserves  and  educates  for  the  throne  a 
noble  youth  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  so  brings  a 
blessing  on  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pisanio,  the  faithful  and  honest  sen-ant  of  Posthumus,  has  no 
design  or  desire  but  what  is  good  and  honourable,  and  yet  whatever 
he  does  leads  only  to  trouble  and  suffering.  CjTnbcline,  lastly, 
the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  king,  whom  the  miseries  of  all 
the  other  parts  more  or  less  remotely  affect,  in  whom  the  rays  of 
the  large  circle  converge  again,  around  whom  all  revolves,  forms  as 
it  were  the  quiescent  centre  of  motion,  which,  however  passive  and 
latent,  r^ulates  the  fortunes  of  all,  and  is  ultimately  influenced 
by  them.  The  drama  therefore  justly  derives  its  name  from  him. 
The  justice  of  this  conception  of  the  piece  is  at  once  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  thus  animated  by  a  single  ground  idea,  it  easily 
rounds  itself  off  into  an  organic  whole.  But  then  the  question 
occurs,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  and 
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deities  iii  the  fourth  scene  of  the  fifth  act.    It  must,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  on  Shakspeare's  part.     No 
doubt  we  see  clearly  enough  the  end  which  the  poet  liad  in  view 
by  it ;  he  wished  by  their  introduction  to  signify  that  the  true 
might  of  destiny,  which  arranges  the  tangled  threads  of  the  designs, 
actions,  and  sufferings  of  men,  and  whose  unseen  hand  fastens  or 
loosens  the  knots,  is  the  divine  justice  and  providence  itself.     So 
ts^  the  scene  does  but  confirm  our  view  of  the  whole.     But  by 
tins  visible  manifestation  of  the  divine,  he  has  not  only  combined 
together  the  separate  elements  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  but  he 
has  also  confused  the  two  distinct  views  of  life  which  form  their 
respective  foundations.     This  dualism  admits,  it  is  true,  of  an  oi^a- 
nic  union  of  its  two  parts:  a  higher  unity  comprises  both  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  view.    But  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  artisti- 
cally practicable  nowhere  except  in  what  is  properly  the  historical 
drama,  where,  however,  the  two  views  are  by  no  means  confounded, 
and  their  poetic  vahdity  in  consequence  rendered  doubtful,  but 
truly  reconciled  by  being  raised  to  a  higher  position  and  fused 
together  in  organic  unity,  in  such  wise  that  the  significance  and 
justification  of  each  being  unimpaired,  they  both  continue  to  he 
independent  members  of  one  body.     But ''  Cymbeline  "  can  liardly 
pass  for  an  historical  drama.     Not  only  its  entire  structure,  but 
all  the  parts,  equally  militate  against  such  a  view ;  the  apparition 
of  the  deities  is  in  an  especial  manner  inconsistent  with  it.    This 
admixture  disturbs,  in  fact,  not  only  the  intrinsic  unity  of  idea,  but 
also  the  organic  structure  of  the  entire  fabric.     The  very  circum- 
stance that  the  necessity  of  this  scene  is  not  at  once  apparent — 
since  even  without  it  every  thing  would  have  proceeded  in  the 
same  way  as  at  present — proves  it  to  be  a  needless  interruption. 
In  every  organised  body  a  superfluous  member  does  but  impede  and 
interfere  with  its  free  action.     Another  faidt  in  the  structure  of 
"  Cymbeline  "  is  the  absence  of  any  such  light  and  merry  charac- 
ter, or  laughable  situations,  as  might  serve  to  keep  us  in  mind  of 
the  comic  domain,  on  which,  notwithstanding  the  omission,  the 
whole  piece  unquestionably   stands.      By   this  want  the   poem 
acquires  a  dark  look — darker  even  than  any  tragedy. 

I  cannot  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  view  of  Tieck,  who  supposes 
"  that  the  checkered  and  romantic  story  may  have  attracted  the 
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yoatlifol  mind  of  Sliakspeare^  and  inspired  him  to  attempt  to 
adapt  it  to  the  stage.''  This  first  juvenile  essay  he  may  probably 
have  revised  towards  the  close  of  his  poetic  career — such  a  supposi- 
tion is  greatly  favoured  by  tlie  uueveuness  of  the  style — and  he  may 
have  retained  the  ill-placed  scene  of  the  gods^  either  because  it  had 
formerly  made  a  &vourable  impression  on  the  public  mind,  or 
because,  in  the  patch-work  of  revision,  he  either  lost  sight  of 
organic  unity,  or  was  unable  to  reproduce  the  exact  spirit  and  idea 
under  whose  influence  he  had  originally  com])osed  the  piece. 

That  this  revision — or  probably  the  entire  piece — belongs  to 
the  last  years  of  Shakspeare's  poetical  labours,  admits  not  of 
doubt.  Not  merely  the  language  and  versification,  but  in  an 
especial  maimer  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  whole,  and  the  deep 
seriousness  which  heavily  weighs  upon  it,  bespeak  its  later  origin. 
Tieck  thought  it  to  be  Shakspearc's  last  work,  and  assigned  it  to 
1614-15.  It  has,  however,  been  recently  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  oft-cited  document  discovered  by  Collier — the  manuscript  of 
Dr.  Forman — that  it  was  acted  somewliere  between  20th  April, 
1610,  and  15th  May,  1611,  (New  Particulars,  &c.  p.  22.) 
Malone  (Heed,  ii.  333,)  having  discovered  some  circumstances 
wliich  make  it  tolerably  certain  that  "  Macbeth''  and  "  C}Tnbeline'* 
were  produced  nearly  about  the  same  time,  placed  the  latter  in 
1605.  In  this  view  Drake  and  Chalmers  both  concur,  the  latter, 
however,  assigning  both  pieces  to  the  later  date  of  1610.  For 
my  part,  as  it  appears  to  me  pretty  certain  that  ^^  Macbeth"  was 
first  produced  on  the  stage  in  1610,  I  shall  place  "Cymbeline" 
somewhere  between  1609-11.     It  was  first  printed  in  1623*, 

•  The  sources  from  which  the  materials  of  **  Cymbelinc"  were  drawn  are  as  yet 
undiscovered.  In  the  old  English  Chronicles  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
HoUnshed,  we  find  a  legendary  King  Cymbeliue,  with  his  two  sons  Guiderias  and 
Arriragns,  but  from  this  quarter  Shakspeare  has  borrowed  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  names,  and  the  time  iu  which  the  story  is  placed.  If,  however,  we  must 
suppose  him  to  have  borrowed  from  some  quarter  or  other,  a  tale  of  Boccaccio, 
(Decam.  ii.  9,)  seems  the  most  likely,  although  the  deviations  are  so  mateiial  as 
to  come  very  near  to  a  new  invention  altogether.  (Cf.  Simrock,  &c.  i.  179  f* 
III.  205  f.  Grimm.  Altd.  Walder,  t.  27  f.)  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  piece 
"  Westward  for  Smelts,"  from  which  Malone  supposes  a  part  of  the  fable  to  be 
taken. 
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7.  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR— TfiOILUS  AND 
CRESSIDA. 

I  place  these  two  dramas  tc^ther,  and  exclude  them  from  the 
ideal  classification  to  which  I  have  attempted  to  reduce  all  the 
rest  of  Shakspeare's  Comedies,  because  of  tlie  widely  distinct  and 
divergent  character  which  they  seem  to  possess.  They  are,  for 
instance,  the  only  pieces  in  which  Shakspeare  is,  properly  speaking, 
satirical.  The  satirical  element  is  no  doubt  contained  in  the 
comic  view  of  life ;  nay  more,  comedy  is  no  doubt  satire  also,  but 
satire  in  a  loose  and  general  sense.  It  is  an  objective  satire  that 
is  perceptible  in  Comedy ;  that  is,  the  comic  element  which  lies  in 
the  weakness  and  perversity  of  man  mocks  itself,  and  the  dialectic 
of  irony  draws  out  the  absolute  nullity  of  human  life  as  a  mass  of 
contradiction  and  absurdity.  For  to  ridicule  is  but  to  set  forth 
an  object  in  its  infinite  nothiogness,  unreality,  and  invalidity ;  and 
consequently  its  real  worthlessness.  But  such  objective  satire  is 
not  satire  in  its  stricter  and  proper  signification.  And  tliis  is 
only  found  where  the  ridicule  forms  part  of  the  subjective  design 
of  the  poet,  and  not  of  the  objective  tendency  of  the  poem.  No 
doubt  tlus  subjective  purpose  cannot  stand  out  prominently  and 
nakedly  in  tlie  drafna,  for  this  is  a  fonn  of  art  which  rigorously 
excludes  the  poefs  personality  from  its  limits.  Even  in  the  para- 
basis  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy,  it  is  only  in  some  assumed 
character  of  the  piece  that  the  poet  places  himself  between  it  and 
the  spectators ;  by  this  contrivance  the  general  satiric  tendency  is 
no  doubt  strengthened,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  strict  dnmiatir; 
form.  It  is,  therefore,  only  mediately  that  the  satire  can  exhibit 
itself;  agreeably  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  dramatic  art,  the  sub- 
jective purpose  of  the  poet  must  veil  itself  under,  and  only  twinkle 
tlu'ough  the  objectivity  of  the  representation.  And  it  will  even 
thus  easily  make  itself  known ;  and  we  only  need  to  compare  such 
Aristoplumic  comedies  or  pieces  as  Tieck's  "  Prinz  Zurbino,'' 
*'  Verkehrte  Welt,''  &c.  with  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare,  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  considering,  in  order  to  apprehend  clearly 
the  difTercuce  between  the  proper  satiric   drama  vaiA  ordinary 
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comedy.  The  finer  the  veil  which  conceals  the  subjective  purpose 
of  ridicule,  and  the  further  that  which  simply  on  account  of  its 
subjectivity  must  ever  be  undramatic  and  leave  a  disagreeable 
impression  beliind,  retires  behind  the  objective  screen,  the  more 
subtle  and  the  more  poetically  perfect  is  the  satire.  And  in  tliis 
respect  we  have  yet  another  reason  for  admiring  Shakspeare's 
masterly  skill,  as  having  so  exquisitely  succeeded  in  veiling  his 
satirical  purpose  that  few  have  hitherto  detected  it. 

The  very  origin  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  specially 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  of  our  author's  productions.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  only  one  of  Shakspeare's  pieces  that  owes 
its  existence,  not  to  the  free  disposition  of  poetic  genius,  but  to  an 
external  stimulus.  According  to  a  tradition,  not,  indeed,  authen- 
ticated, we  are  indebted  for  it  to  a  wish  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  see 
the  doughty  Falstaff  in  love,  with  whom  "  Henry  the  Fourth"  had 
made  her  acquainted.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  royalty, 
Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  finished  the  piece  in  fourteen  days — a 
performance  wliich  is  no  more  incredible  than  the  wish  of  the 
Queen.  In  fact,  the  personality  of  Falstaff  is  throughout  the 
piece  silently  assumed  to  be  well  known ;  at  any  rate  we  should 
never  be  able  to  understand  his  character  from  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  "  alone.  Since,  therefore,  Falstaff  is  in  this  piece  the 
centre  around  which  the  whole  action  revolves,  and  the  leading 
idea  has  its  root  in  his  personal  peculiarities,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  dilate  a  little  upon  his  character ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  borrow  the  leading  traits  of  it  from  the  First  and 
Second  Parts  of  ''Henry  the  Fourth."  He  well  deserves  this  distinc- 
tion at  our  hands,  since  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  all  ages  and 
lands  has  evidently  handled  his  character  \tith  a  decided  partiality, 
and  has  worked  it  out  with  more  detail  and  care  than  he  has 
bestowed  on  any  other  of  his  dramatic  creation. 

In  the  character  of  Falstaff  we  detect  at  one  glance  two  strongly 
marked  and  prominent  features.  He  possesses  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  wit  and  humour,  and  as  great  if  not  greater  store  of 
sensuality,  and  love  of  enjoyment.  All  the  resources  of  his 
wit,  inventive  talents,  and  acuteness,  are  taxed  to  excuse  and 
defend  his  sensual  propensities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
cure  the  means  for  their  gratification;  he  has  no  other  end  in 
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life;  it  is,  so  to  speak^  his  sole  business  and  occupation. 
Falstafl'  is  a  perfect  epicure,  a  complete  Eudseraonist,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cavalier  of  Shakspeare's  time.  He  is  without  great  passions, 
for  such  afford  by  their  gratification,  no  doubt,  a  great  yet  at  best 
but  a  transitory  pleasure ;  wliile  the  torture  with  which  such  un- 
gratified  desires  scourge  and  hurt  the  soul  is  far  greater  and  more 
lasting.  Neither  has  he  any  love  for  wickedness,  properly  speak- 
ing :  he  is  without  gross  vices  or  crimes,  for  they  are  enemies  to 
the  real  enjoyment  of  life,  since  the  troubled  conscience  cannot 
rest,  and  their  fruits  are  rotten  from  the  very  first.  Besides, 
great  crimes  would  require  pains  and  trouble  for  their  execu- 
tion, and  are  immediately  followed  by  the  fear  of  punishment, 
and  great  vices  invariably  blunt  and  deaden  the  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment. Neither  is  he  envious  or  jealous — for  envy  is  its  own  tor- 
mentor— but  he  Js  ready  to  rejoice  at  the  pleasure  of  others,  and 
even  to  assist  others  in  procuring  it,  so  long,  at  least,  as  it  does 
not  cost  him  any  very  irksome  trouble.  As  to  lesser  faults, 
lying,  cheating,  lechery,  and  chambering,  he  is  not  over  parti- 
cular; even  to  a  little  thieving  without  violence  he  has  no  objec- 
tion, when  he  thinks  he  can  rely  upon  high  protection,  and 
especially  if  he  can  mix  up  with  it  a  good  joke.  He  trusts  to  his 
wit  to  screen  him  from  all  unpleasant  consequences;  such  pecca- 
dilloes he  tliinks  both  natural  and  inevitable,  since  without  them 
he  must  go  without  pleasure,  and  without  the  means  of  procuring 
it.  Were  it  possible  he  would  not  wish  to  commit  a  single  fault 
except  in  fun,  and  even  if  he  could  not  be  absolutely  good  and 
virtuous,  he  certainly  would  never  be  a  monster  of  vice.  For  if 
he  does  not  absolutely  love  virtue,  it  is  only  because  it  demands 
more  firmness  and  thoughtfulness,  and  a  greater  command  and 
renunciation  of  self,  than  he  possesses.  If  he  believes  not  in 
virtue,  it  is  because  it  seems  to  him  a  monstrous  thing,  a  mere 
piece  of  sophistry  and  pretension,  to  expect  man  to  go  against  the 
impulses  of  his  nature,  and  to  give  up  present  pleasure  and  ease 
for  the  prospect  of  future  joy  and  happiness.  Virtue,  therefore, 
and  its  pretended  pleasures,  are  in  his  sight  a  mere  word  like 
honour ;  it  has  no  skill  in  surgery,  nor  in  aught  else ;  it  has  no  good 
for  the  living,  and  does  at  most  but  honour  the  dead,  who  are 
insensible  to  it :  it  is  a  mere  escutcheon,  and  he'll  none  of  it.    At 
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Uie  eame  time  be  knows  Hglit  well  that  he  must  it^em  to  pot*^ 
908i  oertaiu  virtue^j  such  as  couragej  goncliu'^t  uf  heart,  honest/f 
aiid  e^peciallj  honour  aiid  repute,  for  witlmut  these  lie  would 
fintl  it  hard  to  live.  Here  also  Iiis  wit  fui<l  shrewdne^  inti^t 
be  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  imiRTtiirbftble  eflroutery*  Hia 
ready  and  inexlmustible  invention  rescues  liim  feom  all  difTicultit^, 
wbtHidle,*?  honest  suid  simple  folk  out  of  their  money,  and  stays  off 
idl  nni^ensiinsibkMU'Uiands;  ami  the  may  in  wliich  he  iinjiosej?  ujmjii 
ehidlow  bloekht^ads  and  conccit«<l  sinipktons  is  incoin|jiuTible-  As 
be  made  ilesh  and  bluod  the  immediate  end  of  liis  existeucej  antl 
koep^  it  steaxlily  in  \ieWj  in  epile  of  rdl  obstsicles,  he  is  almost 
invariably  sticeessful  in  the  object  of  bis  pursuits, 

Sudi  are  the  principal  fentureai  of  FalstaiT's  individuaHty.  But 
such  de>scriptions  are  not  .^ulhcicnt  to  render  a  cbaraeterj,  wlio  is 
the  principal  heftJ  of  an  entire  dramatic  work^  understood  in  his  full 
artistic  signifie^mce.  It  rt^nircs  iherefora  a  further  elncrdaticm. 
The  diameter  of  F»detaff  evidently  borders  close  on  caricature,  with- 
outj  howeverj  overstepping  the  boundary  line  of  reality.  Both  iu 
his  intenifd  peculiarities  nud  in  Ms  outward  iii*pmrance  be  is 
evidently  an  ideal  personality,  and  yet  he  pos&esi^t*s  so  much  of 
Hviug  freshness  and  of  portrait-like  reality,  tlmt  we  feel  almost 
sure  of  having  somewhere  or  other  met  with  Ids  ori|?inid ;  be 
keeps  himself  so  nicely  on  tbe  line  line  of  demercatioii  between 
the  general  and  the  iiitbviduid,  bb  to  appear  the  true  mean 
between  both,  where  tbe  two  eitremes  are  fused  together  into 
orgEuio  unity.  This  alone  constitutes  him  a  true  artistie  picture 
— ♦  perfeot  work  of  art..  No  doubt  all  other  dnimatic  figures 
are  likewiae  ideal  personages,  in  whom  the  general  ami  inib- 
vidual  are  combincMii  but  what  distinguishes  Falstidl"  from  aU 
othej^  is,  fhat  whereaa  each  one  of  them  dejiends  on  the  common 
action  of,  and  a  combination  with,  tlio  other  chaxacters  of  tlie 
piece,  for  the  deveJopnient  of  its  full  |>ersoniil  peculiarities,  Faktuil' 
indc|M?ndently  aceompll^hea  this  in  anit  by  himself*  He  Bpi>e4irs 
the  very  pt^rsonUxeation  of  human  weakness  and  infirmity,  sen- 
sualism and  lust;  he  i&  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  per- 
versity, and  yet  he  is  not  absolutely  evil;  for  tbe  evU  that  he  does 
is  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  attaining  what 
he  calls  life  and  pleasure,  imd  wbieh,  iu  \m  belief,  every  one  not 
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01  Jy  does  but  ought  to  pursue.  Happiness,  to  which  man  certainly 
may  and  even  ouffht  to  aspiro^  even  because  his  dentination  is  to 
union  ^ith  God,  is  in  liis  case,  through  the  rpQror  yj^vio^,  through 
lying  and  self-delusion,  corrupted  into  mere  gratification  of  the 
ilesh.  He  is  so  far  a  mere  natural  man,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to 
observe  occasionally,  if  not  often,  the  sparklings  of  a  certain 
naivete,  harmless  good-nature,  and  of  a  laughing  light-hearted 
joyousness ;  but  a  child  of  nature,  who  not  only  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  but  who,  as  the  exqui- 
site luxury  and  variety  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  artifices  which  he 
employs  for  their  gratification  prove,  has  imbibed  much  of  this 
high-wrought  and  artificial  refinement.  And  this  constitutes 
the  first  inconsistency — the  first  comic  ingredient  in  his  cha- 
racter. 

But  Falstaff  not  only  does  not  love  what  is  properly  base  and 
wicked,  but  he  has  also  within  him  a  germ  of  good,  a  small  and 
faint  ray  of  tliat  true  nobility  which  invests  all  Shakspeare's 
characters,  and  Falstaff  among  them ;  for  all  proceed  from  the 
likeness  of  God.  We  see  tJbis  in  his  superiority  to  other  weab- 
Ungs  and  fools  comparatively  more  virtuous,  and  stiU  more  so 
when  we  compare  him  with  his  usual  companions,  Bardolph^  Nym, 
Pistol,  &c.,  but  chiefly  in  the  significant  description  of  his  lart 
moments,  in  "  Henry  the  Fifth."  (Act  II.  Scene  8.)  On  the  bed 
of  mortal  sickness  he  invokes  woe  on  the  whole  race  of  woman, 
and  turns  his  thoughts  to  God ;  he  smiles  upon  his  finger-ends, 
plays  with  flowers  and  babbles  of  green  fields;  and  even  though 
Mistress  Quickl/s  words,  that  he  ''went  away  an  it  had  been 
any  christom  child,''  be  somewhat  an  exaggeration,  we  yet  see  that 
the  little  germ  of  good  was  not  wholly  eradicated ;  it  shot  up  again 
in  his  last  moments.  During  life  it  had  drooped  to  the  earth 
under  the  weight  of  sensuality  and  lust;  it  was  like  a  solitary 
little  star  faintly  glimmering  in  the  wide  thick  darkness  in  which 
it  is  all  but  lost.  This  again  is  another  significant  element  in 
liis  perfectly  comic  nature.  It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
to  feel  any  interest  in  or  sympathy  with  such  an  unleavened  lump 
of  carnal  appetites  and  sensual  pleasures,  notwithstanding  all  its 
wit  and  humour,  but  for  the  vague  feeling  which  keeps  conti- 
nually reminding  us  of  this  nobler  germ,  and  of  this  transitory 
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and  tuicoiisebus  struggle  of  his  better  self  with  liifi  inlkmitks, 
Wliat  we  can  onlt^  despise,  men?  unmitigated  brutishness,  could 
iirver  iiitert^st  or  (uriUBe  ujs,  Be^ides^  a  tboroughly  d^picable 
aud  absolutely  evil  man  is  a  perfect  moiUFtcfj  a  mere  poetic  lie- 
So  long  M  mftn  is  man  lie  possesses  the  capability  of  improve- 
ment, and  consequently  a  substratum  of  good  witbin  him;  with- 
out this  he  were  no  raaii,  hut  a  devil.  It  is  e\Tn  upon  this  belter 
basis  of  bis  nature  that  FaUialf*«  clear  i^onftvionanenit  of  liis  own 
moral  weakness  and  depravity  is  founded,  which  never  leaves  bim 
entirely,  and  occsisionally  breakjs  out  into  the  most  anmsing  irony 
and  persirtage  of  hiuL^elf,  It  is  the  sjioitrce  of  the  best  part  of  hi» 
wit  While  his  fl^bly  lusts  are  at  continual  war  with  Ids  bettinr 
«pirit,  which  they  are  ever  taxing  for  tlie  means  of  their  gmtilic!*- 
tion,  and  sspite  of  their  momentary  victory^  are  ever  being  bnjkeii 
by  the  power  of  objective  goodness,  they  are  reflected  at  the  same 
time  in  Ins  own  better  consciousness,  which  sees  and  derides  their 
uftkeduess  even  when  be  is  continually  overcome  by  them.  The 
double-tongued  sophistic  conversation  which  Falstaff  is  continu- 
ally holding  with  himself j  tlie  dialectic  with  wliich  he  de^ignedijf 
bnjigs  his  real  character  to  lights  the  irony  irith  which  be  dissect 
both  himself  and  the  whole  world,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  liandjl 
the  unceasing  paralyais  whicli  moral  weiikness  and  pervefsity  bring 
upon  themselves  hoili  mbjecfivel^  and  6^>tV/r^/y,  not  only  afford 
a  lively  pielure  of  the  moral  infirmity  of  man,  but  are  also  at  the 
same  time  a  bvely  exhibition  of  the  idea  of  Comedy.  Falstatf's 
individmdity  becomes,  in  short,  the  immediate  expression  of  the 
comic  view  of  life. 

Thus  alone  does  he  apptm-r  entitled  to  be  the  subject  of  a  poetie 
work  of  art.  We  are  delighted  with  him,  because  we  see  in  bis 
cose  that  weakness  and  per\'er8ity,  in  sj>ite  of  all  the  aids  of  talent 
and  shrewdness,  invariably  come  to  misery,  and  that  goodness  and 
righteousnes:*  prevafl;  and  becau,'?e  we  feel,  that  even  such  an 
extreme  of  sensuahty  is  unable  to  eradicate  entirely  every  germ  of 
a  nobler  and  bettex  conscience.  We  are  especially  amused  with 
the  evident  want  of  harmony  and  the  disproportion  between  his 
nimble  mind  and  liis  colossal  unwieldy  body,  which,  the  eJfect  of 
his  immoderate  indulgence  and  luxury,  cheeks  and  embitters  aU 
his  enjoyment.     We  are  delighted  with  the  endless  flow  of  his  wit 
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aiid  humour^  both  as  springing  either  from  the  sense  of  this  dispro- 
portion^ or  from  an  unfailing  consciousness  of  his  own  true  nature^ 
and  as  betokening  the  superiority  of  mind  over  the  carnal  and  the 
material. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  character  could  never  be,  as  his 
royal  admirer  wished  to  see  liim — in  love.  The  very  wish  is  a 
satire,  since  it  supposes  as  real  what  liis  very  nature  renders  radi- 
cally impossible.  It  reveals  at  once  the  hollowness  of  his  whole 
being.  Deep  affection  of  any  kind  soever  must  in  Falstaff^s  sight 
have  been  a  mere  mockery,  and  consequently  the  satirical  element 
is  by  no  means  put  aside,  if,  as  is  actually  the  case,  the  love  of 
the  old  sinner  be  merely  put  on,  and  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  liis 
designs  on  the  flesh-pots  of  the  worthy  citizens,  whose  wives  he  is 
courting.  For  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
Falstaff,  so  conscious  as  he  is  of  his  own  figure  and  personality, 
could  ever  hope  to  awaken  reciprocal  affection,  or  to  succeed  with 
any  woman.  He  was  no  longer  Falstaff  if  he  could  entertain  such 
an  idea  for  an  instant ;  his  wit  and  acuteness  must  have  left  him, 
and  he  was  a  changed  character  from  what  he  appeared  in  Heniy 
the  Fourth.  As,  then,  the  poet  has  taken  for  the  ground-work  of 
his  drama  this  arbitrary  and  impossible  hypothesis,  he  has  aban- 
doned the  objectivity  of  perception  and  representation,  and  has 
adopted  a  purely  subjective  tendency,'which,  in  so  far  as  ridicule  is 
its  object,  terminates  in  satire. 

To  portray  a  comic  character — the  pure  creation  of  the  poet* s 
fancy — without  sacrificing  aught  of  its  ideal  personality  and  gene- 
ral significance,  and  yet  with  such  vitality  and  perfect  verisimili- 
tude  that  it  should  be  fitted  to  become  the  subject  of  a  satirical 
comedy,  is  an  achievement  in  which  no  genius  less  than  Shak- 
speare  could  ever  have  succeeded.  For  poetry,  when  it  exhibits  its 
own  artistic  creations,  and  not  real  characters,  in  the  mirror  of 
satire,  necessarily  sinks  into  mere  travestie  whenever  these  poetical 
personages  are  unable  to  put  in  any  claim  to  the  truth  of 
reality.  To  pass,  too,  from  the  objectivity  of  the  original  repre- 
sentation into  the  subjective  tendency  of  satire,  must  inevitably 
disturb  the  poetic  effect  wherever  the  satire  is  not  skilfuDy  con- 
cealed. All  turns  upon  this;  and  this  Shakspeare  has  fully 
effected.     For  the  ridicule  is  derived  from  the  reflection,  that 
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FiilsUtr  is  whoUy  incapable  of  love,  whether  a-al  or  pitteutk'tl^ 
which  J  howevLTj  exists  solely  in  the  spectators'  miiids^  witlu>ui 
being  ever  piTiM*nt*^I  objectively  in  the  dninm  iUvU*  Aitd 
ul though  tbe  knight  is  sQuwwItat  roughly  liaiidlcNl^  and  his 
mil  designs  and  pmetiocs  openly  jiut  to  slmme  and  confusioiip 
he  nevertheless  comes  off  the  best  of  all  the  driamatie  per- 
sHmagest,  For  in  all  of  thenj,^ — ^the  jealous  Tord,  the  empty 
HlutlioWj  tlie  lank  silly  Slender,  the  dnil  anspirttnal  Welsh  Pargon, 
the  vain  and  absurd  French  Doctor,  the  foolish  Page,  and  hm  no 
lf"ss  foolish  wifej  who  deceive  each  other  in  the  hope  of  rami?] 
their  own  plans  of  forcing  their  daughtcT  into  an  nitnatural 
riage,  and  jire  both  at  last  dectdved  as  easily  ns  the  babblijig  host 
18  cheated  ont  of  his  hor&f^, — in  all  theiM?  adversaries  Fal^taff  hm 
to  do  witfi  leas  perversity  and  ffdly  no  donlii^  but  yei  with  less  ilso 
of  ehrewdne^  uiul  si^lf-knovrledge.  All  diko  an;  rertdered  ridi- 
cnlotis  by  the  disgnirefnl  ffiilnre  of  their  own  dmgns;  uU  parti ei- 
pate  in  t!ie  ?ajne  fitte  of  bumtin  fTiiilty  wliich  overt  iikes  Fidstaff; 
Irat  their  fall  w  the  hcftviej,  because  tliey  are  not  so  conseious  of 
their  own  wcJikness  as  be  is.  It  ctJuld  not  hut  be  so,  for  Fnlslatr  a 
eharat^cT  is,  as  it  were,  the  concentration  and  living  preMeiiee  of 
the  comic  view ;  and  however  obsurd^  tliii^Jbre,  he  may  be  made 
to  look,  yet  as  the  e>nbtidie<l  principle  of  Comedy  he  necessarily 
places  all  the  otliers  in  a  still  more  ridicidous  Ught. 

To  comprise  in  a  few  w^ords  the  ground-idea  of  thifl  remarkable 
comedy  ;  its  object  ia  not  so  much  the  exhibition  of  human  Ufe  1 
its  eotiiic  us))cct,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the  comic  itselfj  in  ord 
to  ridiculo  the  comic  by  the  meuns  of  comedy*  And  this 
accomplishes  by  reflection  within  it^elf^^  by  which  it  recognises  it 
own  CiMiic  nature,  and  makes  it?eif  the  mockery  which  others  i 
of  it.  To  do  this,  and  to  j>cnnit  it  to  be  done  with  a  full  ton- 
^cioHJRnttm  of  its  true  najtmre^  is  a  peculuir  jjhase  of  the  humsn 
mind.  It  is  the  height  of  a  volunttu'j  renunciation  of  our  god- 
Hke  descent  and  true  im]Jortimee;  the  very  coiL'^imimation  of  ih.*sli- 
Iroess  wdA  sejisuality,  wliich  crushes  all  o]>position  not  only  of  s 
better  conviction,  but  also  the  mesin  impuliies  of  vanity  and  self- 
love,  wliieh  quickly  bristle  up  at  the  ssuspicion  of  benig  laughed  at. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  abo  the  culniiuuUng  point  of  free-will, 
I  Old  of  the  preponderance  it  gives  to  caprice  over  knowledge  and 
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conviction,  as  well  as  the  most  vivid  illustration  of  the  indestructible 
truth,  that  man,  such  as  he  is,  cannot  with  all  his  wisdom  and 
acquirements  be  wholly  free  from  sin  and  folly.  And  yet  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  men  would  deduce  evil  solely  from  the  want  of 
true  self-consciousucss  and  moral  knowledge !  Accordingly  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor*'  becomes  also  a  satire  on  the  wisdom 
of  man,  who  in  spite  of  liis  boasted  clearness,  through  the  height 
of  sin  and  wickedness  to  which  he  is  subject  in  this  life,  falls  into 
error  and  mistake — ^unconsciously  into  unconsciousness. 

But  even  when  viewed  from  another  aspect,  the  present  piece 
appears  equally  of  a  satirical  cast.  I  think  Shakspeare  intended 
it  as  a  fine  and  delicate  ridicule  of  chivalry  generally,  but  especially 
of  the  particular  form  it  had  assumed  in  his  own  day.  From  the 
15th  century  downwards^  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  had  rapidly 
declined.  To  what  humourous  foppery  and  masquerade,  empty 
splendour  and  display,  had  it  for  instance  been  degraded  at  the 
court  of  the  Burgundian  princes,  and  especially  of  Charles  IV. ! 
Mind  and  spirit  had  departed  from  it,  and  it  had  sunk  into  an 
empty  spectacle,  and  a  hollow  fisuntastic  form.  In  different  lands 
it  passed  through  as  many  different  forms  of  corrupti(Hi  as  there 
were  many  causes  of  the  process  of  its  final  dissolution.  While 
with  the  grandees  of  Spain,  in  the  16th  century,  it  was  carried  to  that 
pitch  of  absurdity  which  Cervantes  so  exquisitely  riJicules  in  his 
Don  Quixote,  the  sound  sense  of  England,  ever  directed  to  the 
real  and  practical,  without  neglecting  the  poetical,  turned  chivalry 
into  external  luxury,  sensual  enjoyment,  and  extravangances  of  all 
kinds,  seasoned  with  the  most  fantastic  spirit  of  adventure. 
Several  anecdotes  of  the  younger  nobility,  historically  recorded^ 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
festivities  with  wliich  the  nobles  welcomed  the  queen,  when  she 
honoured  their  seats  with  a  visit.  In  Falstaff's  character  we  dis- 
cern the  exact  portrait  of  such  a  chivalry,  when  corrupted  into 
sensuality,  and  a  love  for  gratification ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  the 
satirical  extract  of  it,  in  which  all  its  faults  and  weaknesses  are 
concentrated,  while  all  the  better  ingredients  have  passed  off  and 
evaporated.  Already,  in  "  Henry  IV.''  he  appears  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  noble  chivalry  of  the  prince,  which,  although  in  inmost 
core  it  is  still  sound  and  vigorous,  has  manijGBsdy  been  smitten  by 
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tlic  [jrcviiiliug  i  Hat  em  per.     Wlule  the  early  lieroi^m  iiiicl  viiliiuit 
(l(*(i(U  of  the  future  cooqueror  of  Fmiice  form  one  aspiTi  of  eliivulrv^ 
FiiktHir  prc^iit^  tlic  other  face  of  it^  which  took  pleasure  iii  ii  lew 
but  merry  adventurous  life,  in  which  the  prince  with  ^uod  exMJiipIi* 
preceded  tiic  younger  chevalieni  of  his  kingdom.     But  the  satiriciil 
cWigii,  which  in  "  Henry  IV."  fidlsinto  the  back-ground  behind  the 
historical  objeeti\nty  of  the  representation,  becomes  a  Icsuling  motive 
in  the  "Merry  WIvca  of  Windsor/'     The  latti^r  piece  cvidentJy 
bmrs  throughout   u   drnJed  stninp   of  Sliakspcane^s    own  age* 
but  for  Fngc's  incidental  mnitioti  uf  Prince  llcirry,  we  eoulil  nut 
fail  t*^  ttikc   ifs  ulmle  physiognomy   for  that  which  Enghind  bore 
under  the  virgin  Queen,  for  whose  special  gratilicatioa  the  pitice 
was  written.     Further,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  misunderstaiij 
the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  distinetion  between  the  km'ghtiy 
and  the  burgher  classes.     Fal staff  prides  himself  on  liis  knight- 
lioml ;  he  thinks  he  is  doing  im  honour  to  the  citizens  by  con- 
descenthng  to  seduce  their  TSives,  and  by  it  accounts  for  tlic  qium; 
with  which  he  gains  admission  to  their  houses.     Justice  SliaUow, 
and  liis  cousin  Slender  too,  with  amusing  vanity,  caimot  sufficiently 
publish  the  fact  that  they  too  possess  a  scrap  of  knighthood ;  and^ 
they  appear  in  this  respect  as  pendants  to  FdstalT.     The  trait 
of  the  host  being  cheated  of  his  horses  by  the  noble  Giirmaus,  who 
pretend  to  be  going  to  court,  and  the  laughable  duel  between  the 
parson  and  tlie  doctor,  are  not  without  their  deep  meaning.     The 
burgher  class  takes  an  ill  revenge  on  Faktafi''s  chivalry,  and  knight- 
hood looks  no  wliere  more  pitiable  than  among  the  foul  hneu  in 
the  buck-basket,  or  when  soundly  beaten  i\s  tlie  old  woman  of 
Braiid'ord,  or  punished  and  tortured  to  death  as  the  spect^rc  of 
the  wood.     In  short,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  these  three  traits  sa , 
many  jnetitphoriail  hashes  of  satire  on  the  chivalry  of  liis  day. 

The  preceding  remarks  suffrciently  evince,  that  the  leading  idea 
is  to  be  foundj  Tariou%  modified,  in  the  other  characters,  and  also 
in  the  cliief  springs  of  the  action.  With  Falstaff,  in  short,  all  the 
others  are  cheated  and  laughed  at  in  the  ten/  poini  where,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  rofievit,  they  are  strongest  and  most  infallible : 
Justice  Shallow  in  his  pride  of  place  and  nobihty  ;  young  Slender 
in  his  knighthood  and  loveableness  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Ptige  in  tlieir 
wise  plans  for  their  daughter ;  F^ord  in  liis  jealous  rule  of  hj3  wife 
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and  house ;  the  host  in  his  boasted  prudence  and  cunning ;  and 
lastly,  the  parson  and  the  doctor,  in  their  prejudice  and  testi- 
ness.  The  whole  piece  is  nothing  but  mutual  banter  and  over- 
reaching. Fundamentally,  all  are  the  laughing-stocks  of  chance 
and  their  own  weaknesses ;  their  plans  and  designs  either  come  to 
nothing  of  themselves,  or  else  are  frustrated  by  hazard  and  intrigue, 
and  at  last,  against  their  will  and  without  their  knowledge,  the 
rational  and  right  are  brought  about.  Lastly,  the  reasons  which 
induced  Shakspeare  to  give  so  fantastic  a  termination  to  a  piece 
wliich  is  so  obviously  a  comedy  of  intrigue.— a  point  which  has 
hitherto  remained  unexplained — appear  to  me  to  be  drawn  from 
the  subordinate  satirical  view,  and  partly  from  the  agreement  of 
such  a  close  with  the  fundamental  idea,  so  far  as  the  ridicule  of 
comedy,  even  in  its  fantastic  form,  preys  on  itself.  For  it  is  clear 
that  the  fantastic,  in  such  sorry  imitation  as  Falstaflf  and  the  Welsh 
parson  could  give  of  it,  could  not  but  make  itself  ridiculous. 

The  close  affinity  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'^  thus  consi- 
dered,  and  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  becomes  immediately  appa- 
rent. The  critics  havepretty  generally  admitted  the  satirical  tendency 
of  the  latter  piece,  although  they  have  overhastily  contented  them- 
selves with  this  discovery,  without  inquiring  further  after  the  deep 
significance  of  the  whole.  It  is  something  more  than  an  amusing 
satire  on  the  chivalry  and  heroism  of  ancient  times,  designed  as  a 
pendant  to  the  Falstaffiad,  to  comfort  the  noble  lords  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  the  poor  consolation  that  heroic  knighthood  fared  no 
better  than  its  modem  counterpart.  Merely  to  ridicule  the  great 
and  noble,  and  throw  it  in  the  dirt  in  order  to  point  the  finger  of 
derision  at  the  stains  which  it  has  contracted  by  its  fall,  is  a  poor 
pleasure,  such  as  Shakspeare  never  indulges  in.  If  the  satire  were 
merely  this,  it  could  not  have  the  excuse  to  plead  in  its  behalf, 
that  its  purpose  was  to  amend  the  ill  manners  and  degraded  spirit 
of  the  time,  by  holding  up  before  it  its  own  distorted  image.  We 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  necessaiy  to  protest  at  the  very  outset 
against  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  mistake  of  others,  who  see 
notliing  more  in  the  piece  than  such  satirical  tendency. 

But,  in  truth,  Shakspeare  has  here  employed  the  satirical  ele- 
ment merely  for  the  exhibition  of  a  higher  view,  and  one  which 
is  of  universal  importance.     As  many  of  his  comedies,  the  "  Mer- 
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chant  of  Venice/'  for  inslancr,  "  Mcasim;  for  Measure/'  *'  Cym- 
Ijcline,"  &c*  jKJssesa  rm  MHtorical  bearing,  ttot  inert*ly  in  it^  g^neml 

but  al&o  iu  its  nai'fowcr  sense— so  far,  Le,  m  tbey  poiirtray  life 
uudtiT  its  gmvc^t,  civil,  mid  political  aspects — so  here  tbe  liistoncal 
cituiieiit  is  ei^t^  to  bts  tlii*  proper  poetic  centre  of  the  whole 
work  of  art,  and  pcrvadi^  it  like  a  bright  streak  of  simshiiie,  illu- 
miiiating  the  world's  Imtory  ^ itli  a  pecidiiir  light  and  hue*  Tlu* 
gruuud-idea,  which,  iu  our  opiiiioo,  it  is  the  objeet  of  Tmilua  m%%\ 
Oreseida  to  briiig  luidcr  the  conttfmpktioii  of  the  cnmie  view,  i» 
the  profouud  and  Bll-perviMling  ilitrerenc*.^,  e^peeiidly  in  its  mara^ 
aipectj  betwoon  tho  mentaL  character  and  Imbits  of  Orecian  niiH* 
quity,  and  the  principk^s  of  mixU'ni  Christendom,  This,  howuvex, 
eould  only  be  elTected  by  exhibiting  in  a  mixed  poetic  and  eoniic, 
but  at  the  same  time  truly  mortd  hght,  the  i^^ntiid  fountbi- 
tiou  on  which  aiieient  and  prc-eniinently  Grecian  civiU2ation  rested. 
Bui  the  basis  of  the  Grecian  character  was  the  Homeric  jioeiiis^ 
in  other  words,  the  Trojan  war,  in  its  tnythietil  and  poetieai  form 
and  idea;  tiie  idea  of  (plastic)  bi'anty,  as  engeiuJereil  in  the 
Greek  mintJ^  but  called  into  being  by  its  eolUision  with  the 
kindred  cultxiie  and  fei4ings  of  the  East*  But  iu  s|iite  of  its  idealily, 
the  iiad}"ing  jjoeni  of  Homers  ifiticn  examined  by  the  Chris^inii 
standiird,  is  found  to  cojitaiu  a  decidedly  innnural  elemeiit, — or,  if 
inEii  will  so  have  itj  the  fonn  in  whieh  the  idea  \b  elotJietl  is  to  the 
clirbtiati  view  painfully  revolting.  The  whole  iuterefit  of  the  story 
is  the  recovery  of  an  athilterei^swho  has  run  iiway  with  her  seducer, 
and  whose  iminorid  con*hict  no  ideal  bctiuty,  nor  the  iidluaice  of  a 
godtlesa  (Aphroditu),  can  ever  palliate  or  excuse ;  on  the  contmry, 
tlifi  wickedness  in  ttldch  a  gotldess  participates  becomes  only  tlie 
more  glaring  and  moii strong.  The  abduction  of  Helen  dcjserved 
not  the  war  of  vcugeanee  with  whieh  the  Grecian  priiiees  followed 
it  up;  the  national  lionoiur  was  more  deeply  wTongcd  by  the  im- 
modesty of  Ilelen^  than  by  the  seductions  of  Paris*  The  clmstian 
feeling,  whenever  ita  purity  is  uneorrupted  by  the  prejudices  of 
education  and  learning,  timis  away  in  tlisgust  from  a  war  under- 
taken  from  such  amotive  and  end;  and  it  is  still  more  deeply 
offended,  to  find  Helen,  after  sharing  for  ten  years  tlie  adidieroui^ 
bed  of  Paris,  receivetl  ygjnii  by  ber  hushttmi  with  all  the  honours  of 
innoccneej  and  sitting  m  ith  him  on  the  tlmnie  of  Sparta  in  happi- 
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ness  and  peace.  It  is  true  that  the  Greeks  had  a  very  different 
notion  of  marriage  and  the  mission  of  woman  from  what  we 
have :  we  all  know  that,  and  Shakspeare  did  not  foi^t  it :  but  it 
is  exactly  tliis  idea  of  wedlock  and  the  female  character  that  con- 
stitutes the  very  immoraUty  of  which  we  complain.  This  is  the 
dark  side  of  Grecian  civilization  and  enlightenment,  wliich  has  its 
origin  in  a  principle  of  eudsemonism  which  was  as  higldy  sensuous 
as  it  was  poetical,  and,  as  it  were,  idealized,  above  which  a  few  gifted 
and  philosophical  minds  were  able  occasionally  to  raise  themselves, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  discover  any  more  stable  position, 
or  to  draw  away  from  it  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

From  this  point,  which  is  not  more  important  in  a  moral  than  in 
an  historical  sense,  does  Shakspeare  contemplate  the  ancient  civiti- 
zation  of  Greece  as  contrasted  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
To  exhibit  this  opposition  he  takes  the  very  basis  of  the  former — 
the  Trojan  war — ^for  the  subject  of  a  poem,  but,  as  his  particular 
position  unquestionably  justified  him  in  doing,  he  throws  alto- 
gether into  the  background  its  ideal  import,  and  sketches  it 
merely  in  its  actual  matter-of-fact  details,  though,  as  we  must  admit, 
not  without  some  slight  modifications.  The  Homeric  hero  is  stripped 
bare  of  his  poetic  ideality,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  moral 
weaknesses,  which  Homer  notices  no  doubt,  but,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Greek,  designates  them,  for  the  most  part,  as  virtues,  are 
brought  forward  in  the  strongest  light.  The  pre-eminence  which 
Homer's  heroes  owe  to  the  corporeal  advantages  of  strength  and 
animal  courage,  appears  in  Shakspeare  the  rude  and  reckless  right 
of  the  stronger ;  what,  indeed,  when  not  under  the  rule  and  guidance 
of  mind,  it  invariably  is.  Agamemnon  prides  himseK  on  liis 
empty  title  of  commander-in-chief,  which,  however,  he  does  not 
possess  even  in  Homer,  since  all  the  more  distinguished  of  the 
Gredaa  heroes  do  exactly  as  they  please.  His  dignity  is  merely 
in  appearance,  sjud  to  attain  the  object  of  his  own  wishes  he  is 
forced  to  condescend  to  all  manner  of  artifice  and  meanness. 
Menelaus  is  a  good-natured,  thoughtless  simpleton,  who  allows  his 
own  disgrace  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  banners  of  war,  and  wafted 
over  the  world.  Nestor,  the  old  chronicler,  can  do  nothing  but 
blurt  out  liis  stale  maxims  and  old  stories,  which  no  one  is  willing 
to  listen  to  over  and  over  again.     Ulysses  is  painted  in  the  same 
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colount  that  Flomer  represents  him ;  he  is  the  same  subtle,  siUivwtl, 
aucl  ready  grnius,  who  iiiipereeptibly  wins  othei^  to  Jus  own  will  ij 
the  oiJy  dilfcirace  \s,  thut  liis  iiiie-spuji  de rices  rarely  \mi\  to  any 
iTsult,  Aj»x  likewise  is  miicit  the  sniTrc  chanwttT  as  in  liamt^r; 
he  IS  the  sanie  powerful  gtiiiit,  in  ImdOy  strength  and  prowess  tlie 
nexi  hero  uTter  Acliilli'S ;  only  his  haughty  detiiinee.  Ids  self-will, 
and  purely  jirnniid  nidure,  are  painted  iji  brtntder  eohiurs.  But 
IHomed,  AehiUes,  and  Patroclus,  ftire  the  worst.  Dionitnl  gatmiB 
to  trtmhle  liiinR'lf  liitle  enongli  uith  the  wiir,  and  to  have  no  other 
offiet*  than  t^  pniejire  pretty  girb  of  cheap  virtne,  and  to  put  tlicir 
first  lovers  out  of  the  way.  Aehilles  has  retired  to  his  toit,  where 
he  nrnuses  himself  with  ridrocliisand  Thersites,  hut  not  tm  aceoimf 
of  Brineb,  butof  a  traitorous  lovc-alfair  with  one  of  Priion* s  daughter?, 
and  by  a  second  breaeh  of  faith  violates  his  engagement  to  lier  by 
again  taking  the  fiehl  n\}on  the  death  of  Patroelus,  llii*  heroic 
virtue  is  a  mere  sham ;  by  a  treaeherons  ut tnrk,  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  roynnidoDS,  he  f*ucec«ida  Ln  putting  Hector  to  death  while 
he  is  renting  without  his  lums,  Patroelus,  latfttly^  is  but  *^  Achillea* 
t'assi;^/'  and  notlung  more.  The  advantage  of  noble  knighthood 
is  entirely  on  the  side  of  Troy,  although  there  also  immorality  is 
rife*  The  explanation  of  this  poetical  fact  is  to  be  drawn  not  so 
much  from  the  pn*judiee  of  the  middle  ages,  wliich  sympathixeii 
with  fallen  Troy  as  the  auec^tress  of  Koine,  m  from  the  uecesfcitv 
whi^^h  our  poet  was  under  of  finding  some  counterfoil  to  the  heroie 
life  of  Greece,  in  order  to  throw  out  the  more  distinctly  the  rotten- 
ness of  its  morality,  and  the  worthlessness  of  its  chivalry.  Fur 
then*  caimot  he  a  doubt  that  the  chief  end  the  poet  had  in  view 
by  this  coiuic  delineation  was  to  furnish  a  %'ivid  picture  of  the 
immorality  which  is  involved  iii  the  llomerie  poerasi  and  their 
sid)ject-matter»  Hence  we  can  at  oue«  account  for  the  strong 
language  in  which  tlic  cownrdly,  slanilerous^  Imt  witty  Tliersitt^ 
characterise!?!  the  whole  armament,  anil  which,  from  its  frequent 
repetition,  sinks  deep*.  Hence,  too,  the  dis(graeeiul  secret  under- 
stnnding  between  Achilles  and  a  daughter  of  Priam — an  incident 


*  **  Here  is  tndi  p«tcherj,  lucti  jaggrmg,  ami  such  kimvciry.  All  the  argutiieut 
ia  II  cuckold  and  «  whore ;  u  gocni  qufttrel  to  dmw  cmulouji  fectloDi,  nntl  to  blectd 
to  death  u|joa*'' — \ct  J  I.  Si^m:  6* 
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in  which  Shakspeare  in  some  measure  has  unconsciously  imitated 
a  later  Greek  legend.  One  of  the  Cyclic  poets  makes  Achilles  in 
love  with  Helen,  and  thereby  derives  a  motive  for  the  further 
fortunes  of  the  war.  Hence  too,  lastly,  the  long  story  of  the 
loves  of  the  faithful  Troilus,  and  of  the  false  voluptuous  Cressida, 
which,  although  it  does  not  form  the  proper  centre  of  the  piece, 
nevertheless  lends  its  name  to  it,  because  it  reflects  in  a  modified 
shape  tne  history  of  Menelaus  and  his  faithless  consort.  Between 
the  former,  the  coupler  Paudarus  plays  the  same  part  as  Aphrodit6 
does  with  Paris  and  Menelaus,  and  with  delicate  irony  he  is  made 
to  conclude  the  whole  with  the  flat  moral,  that  the  Pandar  never 
does  good,  and  is  always  ill  requited.  Tims,  as  Tieck  justly  remarks, 
with  full  consciousness  of  what  it  is  doing,  the  poem  parodies 
ancient  chivalry,  the  high  political  wisdom  which  overreaches  itself, 
and  the  semblance  as  well  as  the  miseries  of  love ;  Thersites  also, 
who  is,  as  it  were,  the  Choragus  of  the  piece,  has  the  right  in  his 
hands — ^not,  however,  as  Tieck  adds,  because  of  his  blunt  sense, 
nor  from  his  own  position, — but  from  the  higher  Christian  point 
of  view  of  the  poet. 

As  the  satire  has  its  good  ground  in  the  subject-matter  itself,  so 
also  docs  it  possess  a  full  poetical  justification.  It  rises  in  signifi- 
cance with  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  its  subject ;  and  the 
height  to  which,  in  Shakspeare's  days,  the  admiration  of  the 
ancient  heroism,  with  its  myths  and  deities,  and  to  which  the  love 
and  admiration  of  them  was  carried  by  all  classes,  is  well  known, 
and  we  have  already  noticed  a  few  historical  instances  of  it.  An 
intelligent  mind  like  Shakspeare's  unquestionably  could  not  fail  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  beneficial  effects  which  an  acquaintance  with 
the  high  civilization  of  antiquity  had  already  exercised,  and  was 
calculated  to  have,  on  the  further  improvement  of  the  mind  of 
Christian  Europe.  But  he  foresaw  at  the  same  time  the  dark 
abyss  of  corruption  into  which  religion  and  morality  must  inevita- 
bly fall,  if  the  Christian  surrendered  himself  to  an  exclusive  and 
unquestioning  love  and  admiration  of  it.  The  religious  and  moral 
character  would,  he  saw,  be  in  danger  of  sinking,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  the  low  level  of  antiquity ;  a  d^radation  which,  indeed, 
we  may  actually  discern  in  the  eighteenth  century.     In  this  pro- 
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phetio  spirit,  which  saw  with  ctjuul  cleume^  through  the  darkness 
of  futurity  as  tlirough  tlic  mi^  of  the  past,  Shakspeafa  sat  down 
to  write  hi»  instructive  squire  on  the  Homeric  hero-life.  It  was 
no  wish  of  his  ttj  bring  down  the  liigh,  or  to  make  tlie  great  little, 
and  still  less  tu  attiick  the  poetic  dignity  of  Horner^  or  of  hemic 
(xietry.  Ili&  object  was  to  warn  ixien  ag^ist  tiiat  exclusive  and 
unqualified  admimtion  which  they  are  so  likely  to  fall  int^^,  aiid 
whichj  whenever  it  loses  sight  of  that  perfect  morality  whieh^  m 
shadowed  forth  ui  Cknstiamty,  is  the  godlike,  etamal  end  of 
humanity,  becomes  notliing  less  than  sinful,  wliile  at  the  same  time 
he  laboured  to  illustrate  tlie  universal  truth,  tliat  whatever  is 
merely  human,  however  illustrious  a  poetic  halo  of  ideality  and  ft 
itiytliic  fintiqnity  may  render  it,  i&  really  but  very  iiisigciiiit^nt  and 
little,  wheu  examined  by  the  bird's-eye  view  of  true  moral  ida^hty. 
We  may,  then,  venture  to  assert^  that  the  "  TroHus  and  Cressida/* 
independently  of  its  satirical  teudeney,  ha5  for  it^  fu!idumcnt«l 
idea  the  conviction  tliat  idl  human  gnindeur  and  greatiiess  — 
whatever  is  most  commonly  admired  and  emiobled — is  but  little 
and  worthless,  wheu  contemplated  from  the  lofty  postitiou  of  that 
true  mor^il  perfection  wliich  Cliristianity  archetypicidiy  set«  before 
man.  Thus  regarded,  the  piece  no  longer  appeiirs  singular ;  its 
import  becomes  as  clear  as  it  is  profound* 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refraiti  from  advancing  the  conjeetniie, 
that  Shaksiieare  probably  Iitwl  also  an  ulterior  object  iu  its  cjompo* 
sition,  not  micomiected  with  bis  own  profession  and  pursuits.  We 
know  that  Ben  Jonson — as  a  man  the  frieod,  but  as  a  poet  the 
decided  luJvcfsary  of  Sliakspeare — ^luid  mmle  it  the  express  objects 
of  his  critical  and  poetical  labours  to  revive  the  observance  of 
Arifcitotle*^  ill- understood  rules,  and  to  reform  the  Enghsh  drama 
by  the  model  of  cltiissical  antiquity.  SlLakspearei  although  often 
and  warmly  attacked,  had  never  entered  openly  luid  dirt*ctly  into 
the  controversy  j  he  no  doubt  despised  it,  from  a  con\iction  that 
in  so  purely  theoretical  a  domain  no  decision  cotdd  e\Tr  be  come 
to  by  vague  abstract  reasoning*  He  may,  however,  have  thought 
that  the  point  of  his  adversaries*  argimieut  might  be  blunted  if  it 
could  be  shewn  in  a  striking  manner  that  the  whole  spirit  and 
cliaracter^ — ^the  morals  and  customs  of  antiquity— were  im^con- 
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cileable  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  Christianity.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  appear  an  absurd  attempt  to  seek  to  apply  to  christian  art 
the  foreign  and  inconsistent  principles  of  ancient  poetry.  And 
wliat  more  convincing  or  more  pertinent  method  of  adducing  such 
a  proofs  than  to  embody  it  in  a  poem^  and  so  to  present  it  to  the 
general  eye  ?  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  any  express 
or  palpable  intimation  in  the  poem  itself  of  such  an  ulterior  and 
secondary  purpose.  Such  a  hint  would  •ruin  the  character  of  his 
work  as  a  piece  of  art,  and  Shakspeare  had  too  high  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  art  to  degrade  it  to  such  personal  offices.  The 
whole  dispute  he  felt  to  be  at  best  but  temporary,  and  one  which,  in 
his  judgment,  was  not  worth  the  wasting  on  it  of  a  noble  work  of 
art.  There  is  nevertheless  one  passage  in  which  the  intelligent  eye 
alone  may  detect  a  very  distant  allusion  of  the  kind.  It  is  the 
passage  in  Act  II.,  Scene  4,  where  Hector  objects  to  Paris  and 
Troilus  that  they  have  glozed  but  superficially  on  the  question 
whether  Helen  ought  or  not  to  be  delivered  lip,-— 

"  Not  mach 
Unlike  yoting  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Untit  to  hear  moral  philosophy." 

The  words  in  themselves  have  no  value  but  for  their  comic  eflect. 
And  yet  this  useless,  impertinent,  but  most  flagrant  anachronism, 
may  perhaps  have  been  boldly  hazarded  in  order  to  give  a  side- 
blow  to  his  senseless  opponents,  who  on  all  occasions  absurdly 
brought  in  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and  thought  they  had  cleared 
all  before  them  if  they  had  only  adduced  a  word  or  passage, 
however  inapplicable,  from  the  works  of  their  great  authority. 

If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  will  serve  also  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  external  history  of  the  piece.  It  was  printed  in  the 
quarto  of  1609,  with  the  accompanying  remark  in  the  Preface, 
that  it  was  never  acted  at  the  Globe.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  an  entry  of  it  at  Stationers'  HaU  as  early  as  the  7th  of 
February,  1602-3,  and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Dekker's  "Satiro- 
mastix,"  which  (according  to  Collier)  appeared  in  1602,  which 
proves  that  "  Troilus  andCressida''  must  have  been  acted  in  1601, 
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and,  m  appears  by  a  note  in  the  StatioiieFs'  Regbtry,  by  the  Lord 
Chaniberlsmi's  company.  Now,  this  was  the  vcty  time  w*beii  Ben 
JoRson  brought  fonnard  Im  *'  Poet4i5iter,"  atitl  g^oenillT  attacked 
the  popular  tht^tre^  while  be  mlvocut^ii  the  Aristotelian  rules  and 
tlie  ancient  modd,  Wliile^  therefore,  Dekker  was  employed  on 
his  "  Satirojn^tix,"  Shakspcare  replied  to  Jonson  more  or  less 
promptly  i^ith  his  "  TroiltM  and  Cressida  f*  but  in  all  probability 
with  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  wliole  at  first.  In  this  fonn  it  may 
have  been  acted  once  or  twic^  at  the  tmall  winter  theatre 
BlackMarSj  or,  m  Tieck  supposes,  t>cfore  the  Court  only,  and  sob* 
sequeiitly  withdrawn  from  tlie  stage,  when  Jon^on  was  beaten,  as 
we  iinve  seen,  for  a  time,  and  the  public  interest  in  the  dispute 
had  evaporate.  But  about  160S,  tlie  party  of  Ben  Jon?ou 
sprung  up  more  udive  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Thereupon 
Shaks|}carc  entitely  retnodclled  the  piece  as  it  appears  in  the 
ipiarto^  ai^d  in  its  present  sha|te  I  refer  it  to  1608  or  9. 

Tlie  "Merry  Wive^  of  Windsor,''  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  been  written  as  early  os  1599  or  1600*  For  it  is  enteretl 
in  the  Stationers*  Begistry  the  18th  of  January,  1601,  and  that 
it  was  not  cx)mposed  much  earlier  is  proved  by  its  language  and 
gmiend  character.  The  arguments  wliich  Chalmers  adduces  for 
placing  it  before  "Henr)^  the  Fourth/'  and  as  early  as  1596, 
are  satisfactorily  reftited  by  Drake,  who,  however,  with  Malonc, 
places  it  as  much  t-oo  late,  in  1601,  for  we  may  safely  assume 
that  no  play  was  evex  printed,  before  it  had  been  acted  at  least 
once.  A  comparison  of  the  two  old  quartos  with  the  foUo  of 
162S,  fumiEthes  another  proof  of  the  unceasing  care  mth  which 
Shakspeare  retouched  his  compositions,  ^\^len  Shakspeare  made 
this  revision  is  uncertain  ;  Malone  says  in  1603,  but  Tieck 
several  years  later.  I  cannot  see  any  valid  ground  for  either 
opinion. 

From  what  sources  Shakspeare  borrowetl  the  materials  of  these ' 
two  pieces  is,  t^  my  mind,  a  que^ion  of  indifference*  The  inven- 
tion in  both  is  obviously  of  secondary  importance;  the  chief 
interest  in  one  lies  in  the  character  of  Falstaff,  and  the  view  of 
classical  antiquity  of  the  other.  For  the  *' Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor "  he  may  tiave  made  m^  of  trauslations  of  some  tides 
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of  Giovanni  Fiorentino  and  Straparola  (see  Stevens'  Note;  Sim- 
rock,  &c.  i.  201  {.;  iii.  221,  &c.)  As  to  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
the  work  of  Eschenberg  will  afford  every  information.  Whether 
in  the  structure  of  it  he  followed  an  older  piece  of  the  same  title 
by  Dekker  and  Chettle,  and  mentioned  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  the 
7th  and  16th  of  April,  1599  (Seed's  Shakspeare,  iii.  391), 
admits  not  of  determination,  but  is,  no  doubt,  highly  probable. 
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SHAKSPEAKE'S  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS. 

In  an  examination  of  the  thirteen  dramas  which  we  have 
classed  together  under  this  head^  the  preliminary  question  is,  to 
ascertain  Shakspeare^s  notion  of  an  historical  drama.  In  the 
first,  then,  it  is  evident  that  to  deserve  this  name  for  his  compo- 
sition the  poet  must  not  dispose  absolutely  of  his  historical  mat- 
ter, nor  employ  it  simply  as  materials  which  he  is  at  liberty 
to  mould  and  fashion  at  will;  but  that  his  primary  duty  is 
to  give,  as  Shakspeare  invariably  does,  a  true,  accurate,  and 
faithful  likeness  of  the  actual  history.  In  this  procedure  poesy 
evidently  renounces  its  own  independence,  and  becomes,  what  in 
a  high  sense  it  ought  to  be,  the  handmaid  of  history.  For  poems 
of  this  kind  can  have  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  exhibit  in 
clear  artistic  transparency  the  profound  and  inmost  meaning  of 
historical  events,  and  consequently  the  true  essence  of  history 
itself.  And  thus  the  historical  drama  appears  to  coincide  in  its 
end  and  design  with  the  idea  of  dramatic  art  in  general.  The 
former,  however,  cannot  attain  to  this  end  in  the  same  way  that  the 
latter  secures  it.  For  this  is  at  liberty  to  choose  its  own  subject- 
matter,  and  to  give  it  a  form  in  accordance  with  the  poetic  end  it 
had  in  view  in  selecting  it.  It  is  therefore  able  to  weave  the  histo- 
rical idea  so  intimately  into  the  characters  of  the  dramatic  person- 
ages, and  into  the  particular  motives  of  the  action,  as  to  allow  the 
epic  and  lyric  elements  to  coalesce,  and  to  reflect  in  the  subjectivity 
of  the  actors  the  whole  objectivity  of  tlie  art  in  its  yi/// significance. 
In  actual  history,  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  of  development 
is  governed  by  certain  general  laws  and  principles,  which  in  their 
extent  greatly  transcend  the  life  and  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual agents.  Into  this  progress  the  subjective  enters,  it  is 
true,  with  a  free  self-determination  either  to  promote  or  to  ob- 
struct it ;  the  activity  of  individuals  influences  and  regulates  in 
some  measure  even  tlie  history  of  the   world.     But   still  this 
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interference  is  only  a  single  constituent  in  the  composite  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  which  advances  continually  onwards^  and  comes 
to  no  actual  conclusion,  and  stops  togetlier  with  the  activity  of 
the  individual ;  although  for  the  purposes  of  study  certain  epoclis 
may  be  pointed  out  in  history  more  or  less  significant,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  arbitrary.  In  the  histx)rical  drama, 
accordingly,  so  far  as  it  is  truly  historical,  the  subjective  side  of 
mind^  the  influence  of  the  acting  characters  on  the  whole  of  the 
action^  and  consequently  the  lyrical  element  of  dramatic  art,  mui?t 
retire  more  and  more  into  the  background,  while  with  the 
greater  value  and  influence  of  the  objectve  in  the  universal 
organism  of  the  historical  development,  a  corresponding  import- 
ance is  acquired  by  the  epic  element.  Conversely  the  character 
of  the  so-called  domestic  drama,  with  its  deep  affecting  sentiment, 
is  best  preserved  when  the  poet  is  most  free  from  the  objective 
organism  of  history,  and  moves  in  a  narrow  ddinitely  limited 
sphere,  in  which  the  subjective  is  decidedly  paramount,  and  the 
tragic  development  of  the  whole  entirely  dependent  on  the  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting  of  the  several  personages;  in  short, 
when  the  lyrical  element  of  dramatic  art  preponderates  over 
the  epical. 

Whatever,  according  to  this  view,  the  historical  drama  loses  in 
dramatic  p«fection,  i.  e.  in  point  of  form,  is  more  than  compensated 
in  another  respect.  By  its  very  nature  it  is  not  closely  shut  up 
within  itself;  but  by  reason  of  the  preponderance  of  the  epical 
element,  it  stretches,  as  it  were,  beyond  its  own  immediate  limits, 
and  connecting  itself  with  a  second  or  even  a  third  drama,  becomes 
thereby  a  member  of  a  greater  whole;  and  is  thus  enabled  to  exhibit 
history  in  a  larger  mass  and  more  extensive  relations,  after  the 
manner  of  an  Epos.  In  so  far  as  the  general  objective  condi- 
tion of  a  people,  which  is  the  proximate  expression  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  history,  and  on  whom  the  principal  springs  of  all 
larger  historical  developments  ultimately  rest,  invariably  outlives 
the  subjective  influence  of  individuals,  an  historical  drama  cannot 
stand  alone,  but  must  refer  both  to  prospective  and  antecedent 
relations,  of  which  other  single  dramas  may  be  the  exponent*. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  dethronement  of  Richard  the  Swond  was 
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immediately  followed  by  the  accessdon  of  Henry  the  Fouiih, 
without  producing  any  fundamental  change  in  the  general  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  English  nation.  A  single  historical  drama 
is  but  a  link  in  the  great  series  of  important  and  fundamental 
revolutions  which  make  up  the  progressive  development  of  his- 
tory; while  in  the  cycles  into  which  historico-dramatic  poetry 
spontaneously  adjusts  itself^  whatever  is  universal  in  the  mind  and 
character  of  entire  ages  and  people  is  brought  more  closely  and 
immediately  before  us  than  in  the  pure  drama^  where  it  is  exhi- 
bited mediately  only  in  the  counsels  and  actions  of  individuals. 
Here,  however,  national — ^not  to  say  human — character  appears  in 
clear,  distinct,  and  vivid  personaUty,  as  the  free,  self-originated,  and 
oiganic  result  of  manifold  independent  causes;  and  the  infinite 
and  wonderful  work  of  history,  such  as  it  shapes  itself  beneath 
the  hand  of  the  eternal  master-artist,  unfolds  itself  in  broad  and 
deep  outline  before  us.  And  even  the  subjective  activity  of  indi- 
viduals gains  power  and  significance  in  the  wider  circle  of  time 
and  place  wliich  the  "dramatic  history  unfolds.  Since  the  deed  is 
there  exhibited  as  continuing,  in  its  effects  and  consequences, 
far  beyond  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  we  become,  for  the  first  time, 
acquainted  with  its  intrinsic  importance;  we  shudder  to  contemplate 
the  lasting  serious  and  frightful  results  to  which — apparently  a 
trifling  and  insignificant  act — one  brief  moment  has  given  birth ; 
we  hear  on  all  sides  the  awful  warning,  that  man  dies  not  with 
his  earthly  decease,  but  in  his  deeds  still  continues  to  Uve  in  the 
world  as  well  as  out  of  it. 

Furthermore,  history  in  itself  is  neither  tragic  nor  comic :  it 
is  only  by  reason  of  the  particular  poetic  view  under  which  the 
human  mind  contemplates  its  several  moments,  that  it  becomes 
one  or  the  other.  Neither  the  tragic  annihilation,  nor  the  comic 
paralysis  of  individual  counsels,  have  any  independent  vahdity ; 
they  are  there  only  as  particular  constituents  of  the  organic 
whole,  and  are  only  so  far  of  authority  as  they  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  it  and  its  development.  The  whole,  although  under  it« 
different  aspects  it  may  appear  successively  tragic  or  comic,  cannot 
in  itself  be  regarded  either  as  tragedy  or  comedy,  and  since  it 
contains  both  within  itaelf  it  must  be  superior  to  either  of  them. 
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The  history  of  the  world,  in  short,  has  of  itself  no  poetical  phy- 
siognomy, but  one  prope^  its  own;  it  shews  a  fece  which  is 
marked  at  once  with  every  religions,  moral,  and  artistic  feature.  So 
far  as  the  true  end  of  history  lies  far  beyond  man^s  earthly  existence, 
we  may  discover  in  it  the  fuU  complex  truth  of  that  theory  of 
the  world,  which  regarding  the  individual  merely  as  an  organic  mem- 
ber of  humanity,  contemplates  humanity  itself,  not  merely  from  the 
side  of  its  terrestrial  existence  and  its  earthly  relation  to  the  deity, 
but  also  from  that  of  the  everlasting  and  essential  union  with  God, 
to  which,  by  the  divine  grace,  it  has  been  destined  from  eternity. 
Here,  therefore,  both  the  tr^c  ruin  of  all  that  is  noble,  beauti- 
ful, and  great,  as  well  as  the  comic  paralysis  of  man's  weakness, 
frailty,  and  meanness,  are  brought  together  in  the  one  thought, 
that  whatever  is  human  and  earthly  must  perish  and  be  dissolved 
before  it  can  attain  to  its  true  life  and  subsistence  in  God.  The 
tragic  fate  of  individuals  is  not  felt  in  full  force,  even  because  the 
whole  by  God's  grace  continues  to  subsist ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  comic  paralysis  of  the  finite  weakness  and  fruilty  of  a  few,  loses 
much  of  its  efiect  before  the  lasting  vigour  and  permanency  of 
the  many. 

But  the  historical  view,  which  combines  both  the  tragic  and 
comic  as  special  phases  into  their  true  poetic  unity,  becomes  even 
on  that  account  the  more  eminently  poetical.  For,  as  it  unites 
within  itself  whatever  is  truly  poetic  in  both,  it  sets  forth  the 
truth,  not  in  the  form  of  any  special  mode  of  view,  nor  as  dissolved 
into  its  principal  elements,  but  at  once  in  its  entire  fiilness  and 
vitality.  The  divine  justice,  which  rules  in  tragedy,  reigns  here 
also;  and  the  love  which  according  to  the  comic  view  pre- 
eminently and  immediately  governs  the  world,  is  here  also  the  r^u- 
lating  principle ;  neither  attribute  drives  the  other  out  of  sight, 
but  in  the  idea  of  God's  grace  they  are  both  imited  together  in 
harmonious  action.  For  it  is  nothing  less  than  divine  grace  that 
brings  upon  the  sinner  such  a  retribution  as  will,  if  he  receives  it 
rightiy  and  turns  unto  God,  work  immediately  his  happiness  and 
salvation ;  humbling  whatever  is  merely  great,  noble,  and  beauti- 
ful in  man,  in  order  to  awaken  it  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
littleness,  and  to  enlighten  it  with  a  knowledge  of  itself,  or  cor- 
recting man's  folly  and  perversity  to  good,  and  making  happy  the 
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unhappy^  with  the  view  of  ahowing  tlmt  earthly  bappiness  ijs  itt 
truth  no  happioe^.  Thus  does  it  embrace  at  once  both  justice 
autl  lore.  While,  then,  tmgetly  aurl  coiBpfly  st^imraldy  exhibit 
these  two  aspects  of  the  divine  grace j  the  historictd  dnunn  is  eoii- 
nejitly  qualified  by  its  eompfehcnsive  and  cycUcal  TUitiire  to  be  the 
artistic  mfuiifestation  of  the  diione  graoa  in  it^s  /////  power  and 
energy.  For  the  hfe  of  a  people,  or  indeed  of  all  huDxnuityj  whicli 
forma  the  subject  matter  of  the  historical  dnima,  ckmrly  f^rid  impres- 
aively  iUustrntes  the  oiiitmer  in  whichj  through  luck  und  uiduck,  and 
through  good  and  evil  times,,  the  ameJioration  of  the  human  nire  i?? 
carried  forward  to  its  great  end.  It  shews  at  ofu*  gliiLict'  luiw  the 
deepest  niiii  and  niis<"jy  do  but  lead  to  new  and  important  ilmpes 
of  human  affairs^  and  how,  on  the  other  linnd,  the  highe^^t  gmo- 
deor  and  success  are  suddenly  changed  into  <h'gn*fhil;ion  and 
despair,  even  because  the  ultonate  design  und  end  of  the?  worUra 
liistory  reaches  far  beyond  tlie  prosjierity  or  diversity  of  tliis 
earth  * 

Again :  whereas  trHgedy  depicts  the  human  miufl  and  liherty 
principdiy  from  the  side  of  its  own  intrinsic  neccssityt  hot  comedy 
from  that  of  siubji'ctive  cajjrice,  both  coalesce  in  the  liistoria^l 
drama*  In  the  unbroken  progre^  of  the  human  race  towards  its 
true  end,  which  by  di\ine  gnvee  consists  in  that  union  ^ith  God 
which  is  indispensable  to  mau^s  nature,  we  are  able  to  diM^rn  the 
true  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  as  being  nothing  else  than  the 
union  and  adjustment  of  the  two.  And^  on  the  other  hand, 
wliile  it  exhibits  the  frustration  of  man's  caprice — the  disappoint- 
ment of  Ilia  ho}K*s  and  plnnSj  and  their  shijjwreck  upon  the  untiring 
waves  of  the  world's  history^  it  demonstrates  the  intrinsic  worUi- 
lessness  and  essential  mttenuess  of  this  men'  subjective  freedom. 
Lastly^  tnigedy  and  comedy  are  limited  to  a  narrow  presetit ;  to 
the  life  of  t!ic  dramatic  personages.  Neither  of  them,  tlicrefor**, 
omi  display  the  action  of  man's  free  will  from  more  than  one  side. 
Agreeably  to  its  nature,  Tragedy  exhibits  the  deed  princi]>ally  as 
an  independent  act  of  the  will,  and  human  liberty  as  a  creative, 
efficient  activity,  which  from  the  first  involves  iu  itself  its  most  dis- 
tant r^ultSy  so  that  by  a  strict  necessity  all  its  consettuencea  rt/bound 
on  the  author's  head ;  Comedy,  on  the  other  haufl,  presents  it  to 
view  iu  its  finiteneas  and  limitation,  by  which  its  reaUsatiou  and 
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effeds  are  mmh  dependent  on  the  Unetiuiting  coiiditianB  of  tiiTie 
and  plaCrCj  so  that  simply  on  this  iiceount  the  dt^ign  is  nullified 
and  peiTerted  into  a  contrary  tesnlt,  {See  abovCj  §  III*)  The 
liisLoriral  drama  combiner  fjof/i  side^.  Ilert^  tlie  deed  api>ears  aa 
the  iudependent  act  of  the  creUive  free-i^iU,  detennining  immtj- 
mediately,  and  of  itself,  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  the  agfnt, 
while  at  the  same  time  wc  see  in  what  maimer,  being  conditioned 
and  borne  along  by  the  great  whole  of  hiatoiy^,  it  carries  in  itj^ielf 
effects  which  reach  far  beyond  the  life  and  inteDtions  of  the  authoFj 
and  lead  to  very  difl'erent  results  from  what  he  contemplated. 

As,  therefore,  lii story  is  raised  far  a!>ove  art.,  tis  being  but  a 
single  element  of  its  great  organic  wliole,  m  historico-dramntic 
poetry  appmrs^  as  it  werCj  to  be  art  raised  to  its  hir/he^t  powf^r — 
a  poesy,  in  short,  which  comprises  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  aa 
spedal  el^ients  of  itself,  in  the  same  way  that  t!ic  historj^  of  the 
world  compulses  art,  A  ninffle  historical  drama  may  therefore 
have  a  tragic  or  comic  result,  though  it  need  not  metJMurihf  have 
either  tlie  one  or  the  other.  (It  would,  for  instance,  be  ditUcult  to 
say,  whether  the  ti*^o  parts  of  **  Henry  the  Fourth/*  "  Hcnrj-  the 
Rfth/^  tind  *^  Henry  the  Eighth/'  be  either  tragedy  or  comedy.) 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is  at  most  but  a  single  member  of  a 
grand  organic  whole,  it  ought  to  produce  a  different  effeet — even 
the  poetico-liistorical  one,  wliich  raises  man  at  once  above  both  tlie 
tragic  and  comic  new  of  thinp, 

Shakfpeare  was  the  criator  of  this  grand  historico-dramatic 
poesy,  in  which  the  jdea^  which  was  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
trilogical  form  of  the  Greek  drama,  is  more  adecpiately  appre- 
hended and  better  worked  out,  Shakspeare  was  the  first  to 
recognise  with  clearness  and  distinctn^s  the  true  essence  of  the 
historical  dmma  i  he  was  the  first  to  rise  superior  to  the  usual 
forms  and  divisions  of  art.,  (in  "  Hamlet"  they  are  the  subject 
of  a  relhied  railleiy,  Act  II.,  Sc.  2,)  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  been 
aide  to  realise  and  to  perpetuate,  in  noble  and  imiierishable  arche- 
ty|»cs,  what  he  was  the  first  to  reoi-^gnise  and  to  perceive.  From 
the  present  position  of  sesthetical  criticism,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
censure  and  lind  fituU  with  liis  details  of  execution.  But  it  h  a 
much  liardcr  task  to  enter  into  ihe  depth  and  the  grand  connection  of 
hia  artistic  activity,  which  never  allowed  the  individual  to  stand 
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forth  merely  iis  such,  but  regarding  it  only  as  a  single  member  i 
a  great  whole,  tmiversitlly  worked  in  great  mass^s^  and  penetrated 
into  everj"^  domain  of  art.  The  mind  that  can  do  this  will  at  once 
acknowledge  that  the  jirtistic  labours  of  Shakspeare  advBnc«d  the 
development  of  sisthetit^l  ta^te  a  whole  century  at  least, 

Aa  in  his  Comedie^Sj  for  instaiicei  Shakspeare  has  noted  down  all 
the  posgible  figures  of  the  comic  form  of  art^  and  exliibited  the 
eomic  view  of  the  world  under  all  its  essential  aspects,  so  in  his 
five  great  Tmgeilies,  to  which  the  "  Timon  of  Athens  *'  forms 
it  were  the  key-st^nc,  he  liaa  run  through  all  the  most  iraportmil 
stages  of  human  life,  and  the  leading  springs  of  it^  dei^elopnicnt  ji 
go  that  in  both  ca^es,  tlie  single  dramiiSj  and  conseqnently  each  of 
these  special  brancheii  of  art,  adjust  themselves  into  oite  organic 
bodyj  and  constitute  oHf  grand  work  of  art*  In  a  corresponding 
spirit^  ShnksjM*are,  in  his  liistorical  dramas,  which  again  combine 
the  tragic  and  comie  forms  of  art  into  a  Idgher  unity,  ha^  dramatic 
ddly  worked  out  in  two  great  cycles  the  most  important  events  of 
andant  and  modern  histoi^"-  The  first  of  these  two  great  cycles 
brings  before  us  the  political  history  of  the  Roman  people-— the 
original  of  the  modern  European  polity,  in  all  its  most  e^ssential 
moments.  In  "  Cariotanfiff  **  we  have  the  contests  of  the  ple- 
beians and  patricians^  and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  republic;  in 
"Julian  CctHtir"  the  last  fmitlcss  struggles  of  expiring  liberty 
against  the  new,  but  rapidly  encroaeliing  form  of  despotism*  In 
"  A  ft  ton  tf  and  CUopaira "'  the  character  and  essence  of  th 
empire  of  the  Oesars  is  depicted )  while  lastly,  in  ^'  Tituft  Andro^ 
niruf^ "  wc  trace,  on  the  one  hand^  the  entire  and  irremediable 
decay  of  the  ancient  spirit,  but  on  the  otlier  the  new  principle  of 
vitality  wliicli  the  German  nations  by  their  inroads  on  the  Roman 
empire  ifi fused  into  the  history  of  Europe*  For  although,  pro- 
f&tly  speaking,  *^  Titus  Androiiicus  "  does  not  belong  to  the  Ws- 
torieal  pieces,  it  may  nevertheless  be  classed  with  them,  in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  depict  any  definite  deeds  of  fortunes  or  persoiis,  so 
much  as  a  particular  epoch  in  an  liistorical  colouring,  and  conse- 
quently, as  it  derives  its  true  import  and  eJtplonutiou  from  the 
character  of  the  age,  is  itself  semi-ljistorical.  Together,  the  whole 
cydc  exhibits  the  lofty  energy  and  virtues,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  profoundly  tragic  dediue  of  a  great  nation  and  empire.     Tlie 
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tragic  impression^  however,  is  not  unfolded  in  its  fullest  force. 
For  in  the  same  way  that  in  each  single  drama  the  tragic  fate  of 
the  chief  agents  is  compensated  by  the  fresh  vitality  which  accrues 
from  it  to  the  whole  people,  so  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  history 
the  whole  cycle  closes  with  a  slight  allusion  to  the  new  and  better 
glory  of  Europe  which  is  to  unfold  itself  within  the  bosom  of  the 
German  family. 

The  second  and  larger  cycle,  consisting  of  ten  dramas,  and  drawn 
from  the  history  of  England,  places  us  at  once  within  the  very 
heart  of  the  middle  ages.  From  the  reign  of  King  John,  to  which 
England  owes  Magna  Gharta — ^that  fimdamental  law  of  its  consti- 
tution— ^the  history  of  England  is  carried  forward  to  the  times  of 
Henry  VIII.,  to  which  the  religious  regeneration  of  the  people 
belongs,  and  which  first  began  distinctly  to  evolve  the  new  and 
modern  form  of  social  and  political  life.  Here,  too,  we  have 
laid  before  us  the  leading  moments  in  the  life  and  progress  of  the 
English  people  up  to  Shakspeare's  time,  in  which,  again,  all  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  historical  development  of  Europe 
in  general  are  reflected.  In  "King  John,''  the  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages  still  breathes ;  the  chief  features  of  the  feudal  system 
are  distinctly  traceable ;  knights,  barons,  and  earls,  are  here  seen 
establishing  their  rights  against  all  the  influence  and  usurpations 
of  sovereign  authority,  and  the  political  life  of  the  Commons  is 
struggling  for  a  more  fixed  shape  and  stability  ;  warfare  yet  appears 
as  a  knightly  tourney,  decided  by  the  superior  personal  bravery 
of  single  combatants;  political  wisdom  is  impotent  against  the 
youthful  energy  of  the  momentary  feelings,  affections,  and  passions; 
in  short,  the  chief  levers  of  political  events,  and  the  ruling  in- 
fluences on  the  spirit  of  the  age — chivalry,  the  free  corporations, 
and  above  all,  the  Church,  are  here  made  to  stand  out  distinctly. 
Accordingly,  as  Schlegel  justly  remarks,  "  King  John  "  forms  as 
it  were  the  prologue  to  the  eight  following  dramas,  in  which  are 
portrayed  the  great  wars,  civil  broils,  and  dissensions,  which, 
from  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  to  the  death  of  Bichard  DI., 
even  while  they  tore  and  distracted,  nevertheless  strengthened  and 
advanced,  the  power  of  England. 

Tims  in  the  whole  series,  the  tragic  influences  of  a  single  act, 
in  its  far-reaching  consequences,  is  more  distinctly  revealed  than 
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conkl  be  don€  witliia  the  compass  of  a  single  dramu.  All  them 
wnr?i,  purty  (v\uh,  and  civil  disordcrsj,  which  far  uujft;  thun  a 
century  laid  England  waste,  were  the  result  of  iiichard  the  SeeQnd*s 
n^eklt^ss  iK^hanotir,  and  of  his  dethronctnent  hy  Hcnrt/  IF, 
Even  thu  latter  Und  to  defend  his  iLsiirj)rd  dignity  against  the 
attivjks  of  the  rebel hous  barons.  Flis  son  H^nr^  V,  must  vnrni^li 
over  tlie  atiiin  of  his  title  with  the  splendi)ur  of  lii^  iR-hieveinenta ; 
this  object,  seetnided  by  liis  own  spirit  of  hcroie  enter|)rise,  led  hini 
Ici  commence  the  greiit  war  with  France,  wliich  however  brithant 
in  its  r(\suJtSj  as  hing  iis  he  wield etl  the  scrptre  and  the  sword, 
betmma  afterwjird!i  the  pltigue  und  wadcuess  of  Eughmd  |  and  by 
ita  long  GontiiiutiDce  almost  destroyed  for  efver  the  prosperity  of  the 
two  kingtloins,  T]ie  reign  oiHenr^  VL^  a^  nnhappy  as  it  w^as  loiig^ 
lias  been  made  by  Shakspenre  the  subject  of  a  great  dramatic  trilogy. 
The  tragic  fate  of  thia  good  and  pious,  but  most  weak  sovereigu, 
is  uutlijng  less  than  the  curse  wluch  liis  grandfather's  injustice 
bad  brouglit  upon  his  head.  His  Kfe  and  cliaracter  symbolise 
the  important  truths  too  seldom  laid  to  heiirt  by  man*- that  in 
hiimjin  life  tlie  grent  question  isij  not  what  a  man  doesj  but  bow  and 
in  what  spirit  lie  acts.  Although  Henry  Vlth's  conduct  appears 
so  weak,  inaignificantj  and  unwoi-thy  of  a  kingj  that  it  is  ditficull 
to  repress  our  iudigrmtitm,  nevertheless  tlie  spirit  which  lemk  liim 
to  adopt  any  particukr  line  of  conduct,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
is  so  jjnrc,  so  amiable,  and  so  noble,  that  it  extorls  from  us  a 
sympathy,  however  unwilling.  A  pious,  peaceful,  and  affectionate 
character,  is  surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  of  party  hutc,  pasi^ion 
and  dissension,  wMcb  brfXKl  around  a  thjouc  unrighteously  acqiiin  d 
by  rebellion  and  murder  j  a  disposition  more  iitted  by  nature  for  a 
shepherd  or  a  monk,  is  placed  by  the  hand  of  histoiT  at  the  head 
of  a  stormy  period  of  commotion,  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom, 
distracted  by  war  and  party  spirit.  Here,  indcjcd,  wc  beboldj  what 
some  have  pretended  to  sec  in  '^  Hamlet/^  a  vocation  laid  upon  a 
mind  entirely  unsuited  tc  it.  But  in  the  present  case  this  stat© 
of  things  possesses  a  deep  and  pregnant  meaning,  and  a  gnmt  end, 
which  in  the  former  case  are  wanting.  Tins  heavy  and  crushing 
burthen  be^  upon  Heiu'y,  both  from  reasons  of  the  past,  in  so  far 
as  hy  continuing  to  hold  the  usuT^)ed  tliroue,  he  keeps  alive  his 
ancestor's  crime^  and  also  fop  feanons  of  the  future^  hi  u5  much 
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as  by  these  foreigu  and  domestic  wars^  and  especially  by  the  san- 
guinary feuds  of  the  White  and  Bed  Boses,  which  the  arm  of 
Heniy  was  too  weak  to  put  down^  the  power  of  the  factious  barons 
was  to  be  broken  by  their  own  hands,  in  order  that  the  feudal 
system  of  the  middle  ages  might  be  dissolved  and  make  way  for  a 
poUty  wholly  different  in  form  and  substance.  It  was  this  highly 
important  and  essential  transition  in  English  history,  that  Shak- 
speare  undertook  to  exhibit  in  this  great  trilogy  of  Henry  VI.;  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  accounts  for  the  great  length  at 
which  he  has  treated  it.  In  Richard  the  Third,  the  grand  tragic 
whole,  to  which  these  eight  tragedies  spontaneously  arrange  them- 
selves, is  brought  to  a  close.  Old  and  new  guilt  alike  are  atoned 
for  in  the  person  of  the  fearful  Bichard,  who  heaps  crime  upon 
crime  without  compunction,  and  by  the  final  extinction  of  himself, 
and  all  the  other  guilty  parties,  Bichard  is  the  blood-thirsty  execu- 
tioner of  justice  on  all,  and  falls  himself  at  last  by  a  just  and  similar 
retribution.  The  nation,  so  long  and  heavily  visited,  longs  at  last 
for  peace  and  quiet ;  the  great  feudatory  vassals  have  spent  all  their 
powers  and  resources  in  the  great  conflict,  and  Henry  YII.  has 
an  easy  task  to  fulfil,  in  preparing,  by  his  long  and  peaceful  reign,  for 
the  new  historical  era,  which,  as  we  have  ahready  said,  first  begins 
to  assume  a  distinct  form  under  Henry  VIII,  Of  the  drama  which 
bears  this  name,  nothing  more  can  be  said  than,  in  the  words  of 
Schlegel,  it  forms  the  epilogue  to  this  great  tragedy  in  eight  parts, 
and  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  new  position  of  civilization 
which  the  English  nation  first  assumed  under  the  father  of  the 
great  Elizabeth,  and  further  strengthened  in  her  own  reign. 

Thus,  then,  do  these  two  great  cycles  of  historical  dramas  com- 
bine s^n  into  two  great  pieces  of  dramatic  art,  in  which  each 
single  drama  appears  merely  in  the  light  of  a  part  of  a  great  whole. 
Accordingly,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  my  preceding  remarks,  to  point 
out  the  relative  place  and  importance  of  each  in  the  series,  and  the 
mutual  connection  of  them  all.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  each  singly  is  as  a  work  of  art  an  independent  whole 
in  itself,  and  must  therefore  possess  its  own  organic  centre,  t .  e.  its 
special  fundamental  idea.  This  idea  must  no  doubt  be  implied  in 
the  import  which  accrues  to  it  from  the  body  of  which  it  is  a 
member,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  intelligible  in  itself,  and 
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possess  a  universjil  BigriiJicancc*  Wliut  I  incnu  is,  thtU.  m  tF»e 
spedttl  fuiidanieutal  i<lai  of  each  Imgcrly  or  comedy  may  appear 
but  B5  ti  particular  mwlififiil  inn  of  tlie  gpnenil  trugic  or  comic  view, 
so  t^*trry  historical  dmnia  m»»st.  n-iliTt,  even  whilo  it  modifies,  the 
substance  of  the  geiienil  liistorical  view  of  the  worldp  It  is  simply 
in  this  way  thnt  it  beoomcs  a  mmnber  of  a  greater  system,  and  at 
the  same  timtf  shews  itself  in  its  own  universal  significaucy. 

As  the  Homan  dntrntm  stiiiul  on  the  ground  of  clear  plastic 
antiquity,  their  intrinsic  meaning  is  presented  before  with  a  ceHa 
plastic  ck^amejs  anrl  distinctness*  And  yet  tht*y  have 
but.  t-oo  often  m i^ n u tiers ttioil.  Thus  a  very  erroneous  view  has  i 
eovertd  in  Corioififtt/s  nothing  but  the  exliibition  of  party  spirit 
in  its  bearing  on  imtory.  No  doubt  the  purely  faetiou.^*  by  whic 
ti^rui  we  understand  the  pursuit  of  personal  nggrandieement? 
under  the  clonk  of  pubhe  interestsj  is  combined  with,  but  it  w 
not  the  chief  motive  of  the  action.  Its  principal  object  is  to 
illustrate  the  struggle  of  tiemoerucy  and  tuistocracy,  m  the  con- 
dieting  prineiplea  of  a  republican  polity*  Aceordiiigly,  Ck)rio- 
lantis  \vitli  the  ]tatrieimis  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  plebeians 
with  their  tribunes,  are  the  two  partis  of  the  drama.  CnriolanuBj 
it  is  true,  is  not  entirely  free  from  pertoiifd  pride  and  ambition, 
and  yet  his  foremost  wish,  on  aU  times  and  occasions,  is  the  gootJ 
of  his  country;  to  tin's  he  sacriJices  himself  without  regret,  and 
with  the  moni  abandoned  self- devotion  \  and  even  the  very  war 
which  he  wagc^  against  it  ha.*^  for  its  &ole  aim  the  emancipation  of 
Eome  from  the  degrading  supremacy  of  the  plebeians  with  which 
It  appears  to  be  threatened,  A  plebeian  govemtnent  is,  in  his 
eyes^  the  gre^itcst  misfortune  timt  can  befal  it.  Coriohmua  is^  as 
it  were,  the  hvTng  impersonation  of  the  aristocratic  prineii)le  j  to 
promot*!  it  all  his  best  energies  of  life  and  soul  are  directed.  II is 
contempt  for  the  common  mass,  who  are  here  depicted  mean  and 
Tulgar  in  the  Ingbest  degree,  are  as  det^ply  engraved  and  bound* ji 
lesS|  as  Ids  love  and  esteem  for  true  persomd  worth  and  great nesSj^ 
whichj  however,  he  beUevesj  cannot  possibly  be  united  with  ple- 
beian blood,  althougli — strange  inconsisfteucy — ^it  flows  largely  in 
his  own  veins*  Coriolanus  [jcrishe^s;  and  he  deserves  bis  fate. 
Hia  faults  are  no  light  one^,  "W^ith  the  haughty  insolence  of 
aristocracy  he  prides  himself  merely  on   civil  distinctions 
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virtue,  and  in  the  citizen  and  noble  lie  has  altogether  forgotten  the 
man.  It  is  a  sin  against  humanity  for  any  individual  to  become  a 
mere  conventional  formula  of  existence ;  the  man  ought  not  to  be 
merged  in  any  abstract  principle  or  idea.  In  his  inmost  essence 
man  stands  high  above  all  the  artificial  fonns  and  principles  of  a  con- 
ventional polity;  the  true  end  of  man  cannot  be  accomplished  within 
this  mere  eartldy  existence — which,  however,  is  both  the  principle 
and  final  cause  of  the  state.  His  very  political  greatness  and  virtue 
prove  a  snare  to  Coriolanus.  Because  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  prejudiced  by  them,  and  because  he  places  the  man  so  far 
below  the  citizen,  the  general  principles  of  humanity  revenge 
themselves  upon  him,  and  its  simplest  and  most  natural  feelings 
ultimately  work  his  downfal  and  ruin.  He  is  unable  to  resist  the 
universal  feelings  of  nature,  and  his  inflexible  purpose  is  con- 
quered by  filial,  conjugal,  and  parental  affection.  Yielding  to 
these  powerful  instincts  he  makes  peace  with  Rome,  and  leads 
off  the  Volscian  army,  even  though  he  is  well  aware  that  he  has 
sealed  his  own  doom. 

On  these  fundamental  ideas  the  whole  action  turns.  Even  the 
populace  occasionally  remits  its  democratic  ardour;  and  with 
delightful  irony  docs  the  poet  shew  us  the  love  of  equality,  yield- 
ing at  one  time  to  hunger  and  want,  at  another  to  the  irresistible 
feeling  of  esteem  for  a  great  and  noble  character :  the  well-kno\^7i 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa — the  quarrel  between  the  belly  and 
the  members,  is  sufficient  to  still  a  revolt.  Shakspeare,  the  poet, 
evinces  much  more  of  political  and  historical  knowledge  than 
many  an  admired  politician ;  from  his  manner  of  painting  the 
populace,  not  only  in  '^  Coriolanus,'^  but  also  in  '^  Julius  Caesar*'  and 
in  "  Henry  the  Sixth,''  we  see  at  once  that  he  had  discerned  the 
inherent  rottenness  and  ruinous  nature  of  popular  rule.  His 
description  will  suit  all  times  and  all  nations,  as  long  as  the  great 
mass  continues  to  be  a  great  mass.  Lastly,  for  the  very  same 
reason  tliat  Coriolanus  must  die,  does  the  wife  lose  her  husband, 
the  mother  her  son,  and  the  child  its  father.  The  stem  poli- 
tical virtue  of  the  Marcian  family  extends  even  to  its  female 
members,  and  the  wife  and  mother,  untrue  to  themselves,  can 
denounce  the  husband  and  the  child.  Such  is  the  inherent 
weakness  of  all  social  institutions ;  when  carried  to  the  extreme, 
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Mid  made  paramonnt,  the  error  avenges  itself  by  means  of  that 
which  is  really  the  highest  and  the  best — the  ties  of  nature. 
Without  the  family  there  could  have  been  no  state,  and  without  the 
state,  history  would  have  no  existence;  and  accordingly  in  the 
present  play  we  have  the  very  edifice  of  universal  histoiy  itself 
reflected  in  the  relation  here  represented  as  existing  between  its 
two  essential  principles. 

The  language,  composition,  and  character  of  '' Coriolanus*' 
shew,  at  the  first  glance,  that  it  belongs  to  Shakspeare's  later 
productions.  It  was  only  in  the  mature  energy  of  lus  ripest 
manhood  that  even  the  greatest  of  modem  j)oet8  could  succeed 
in  exhibiting  dramatically  the  history  and  spirit  of  antiquity 
with  such  dignity  and  distinctness.  Not,  indeed,  as  it  has  been 
pretended,  that  the  ancient  spirit  is  too  grand  and  exalted 
for  modem  poetry  to  convey ;  on  the  contrary,  the  difflcidty  is 
for  the  Christian  poet,  and  especially  for  one  who,  in  the  youthful 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  is  still  aiming'  at  the  Christian  ideal,  to 
enter  into  the  mere  naturalness  and  worldliness  of  antiquity,  and 
the  rigour  with  which  they  were  carried  out  into  every  rdation  of 
life.  It  is  only  the  intellect,  the  calmness  and  self-possession 
of  the  whole  man,  that  can  fully  apj)rehend  the  true  and  neces- 
sary significance  of  the  history  of  so-called  classical  antiquity.  It 
caimot  truly  be  said,  that  the  pure  antique  spirit  breathes  in 
Shakspeare's  Boman  pieces;  to  acquire  that  is  impossible,  as  long 
as  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  retrograde.  To  go  downwards 
is  certainly  not  to  go  upwards,  and  no  retrogression  of  the  mind 
into  past  states  can  adequately  realise  them  such  as  they  were  in 
their  original  up-growth  in  their  native  soil  and  climate.  Those 
who  demand  the  ancient  spirit  in  its  purity  and  integrity  must 
look  for  it  among  the  ancient  dramatists  themselves.  Modem 
Christian  poesy  must  naturally  exhibit  the  ancient  caste  of  thought 
in  the  light  which  its  own  higher  spirit  reflects  upon  it.  If  we 
admit  this,  it  will  be  granted,  we  suppose  (what,  indeed,  has  been 
allowed  without  any  such  concession),  that  Shakspeare  has  suc- 
ceeded better  than  any  modern  poet  in  treating  ancient  subjects. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  oppose  the  common  opinion,  that 
'^  Coriolanus'^  was  written  in  1608-9. 

The  want  of  unity  of  interest  is  the  common  objection  that  lia^ 
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been  most  firequently  brought  against  Julius  CiBsar,  And 
as  long  as  this  particular  unity  is  confounded  with  the  true  ideal 
unity  of  art^  defective  composition^  or  a  want  of  true  organic 
unity^  is  the  greatest  censure  that  can  be  passed  upon  a  work  of 
art.  Now  if  the  unity  of  interest  ought  to  centre  entirely  in  one 
personage  of  the  drama^  then  no  doubt  the  objection  is  just,  for 
it  is  divided  between  Geesar^  Brutus  and  Gassius,  and  Antony  and 
Octavius«  But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  concede  that  poetical 
interest  is  invariably  personal ;  we  beUeve  rathef  that  it  attaches 
as  frequently  to  an  idea.  In  the  historical  drama,  as  already 
su^ested,  the  interest  must  indeed  be  one,  but  one  historically, 
and  then  it  will  be  one  in  a  poetical  sense  also.  But  in  a  certam 
sense  history  does  not  at  aU  trouble  itself  about  persons;  its 
chief  interest  is  in  facts,  and  their  effects  and  influences.  Now 
in  "  Julius  Cflesar''  this  interest  is  one  throughout,  and  possesses  a 
true  and  organic  unity.  One  and  the  same  thought  is  reflected  in 
the  fall  of  Geesar,  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  also  in  the  victory  of  Antony  and  Octavius.  No  man,  even 
though  he  be  as  great  as  Oesar,  or  as  noble  as  Brutus,  is  power- 
ful enough  to  drag  at  will  history  in  leading-strings ;  every  one 
in  his  vocation  may  contribute  his  stone  to  building  up  the  grand 
whole,  but  no  one  must  presume  to  think  that  he  may  with  im- 
punity try  experiments  with-it.  The  great  Julius  was  but  trying 
an  experiment  when  he  allowed  the  crown  to  be  offered  which  he 
thrice  rejected  against  his  wilL  He  could  not  tame  his  wild 
ambition — a  fault  which  hist(»y  perhaps  might  have  pardoned; 
but  he  understood  her  not,  he  wished  and  attempted  what  she  was 
not  ripe  for :  by  this  self-condemned  error,  by  this  haughtiness, 
he  precipitated  his  fate.  But  Brutus  and  Cassius  erred  no  less  in. 
thinking  that  Rome  could  be  saved  by  ro-cstabUshing  the  republic ; 
as  if  the  prosperity  of  a  state  depended  on  its  form,  and  if  a  few  as 
individuals  could  restore  the  lost  morality  of  a  nation  by  a  magic 
word.  As  Caesar  thought  life  unendurable  without  the  outward 
dignity  of  a  crown,  so  they  could  not  bear  to  live  without  the 
honour  of  external  Uberty,  which  they  mistook  for  true  intrin- 
sic freedom  of  mind.  They  also  were  trying  their  own  experiments 
with  Iiistory.  The  avaricious  and  ambitious  Cassius,  as  well  as 
the  noble-minded  and  disinterested  Brutus,  arrogantly  thought 
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themselves  strong  enough  to  coutroul  the  course  of  events.  Thus, 
in  their  case  also^  was  error  associated  with  haughtiness^  and  they 
doubly  deser\'ed  the  retribution  tliat  overtook  them.  Antony,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  the  talented  spend- 
thrift, with  the  clever  actor  and  the  good-hearted  simpleton — 
neither  half  so  powerful  nor  so  noble-minded  as  their  adversaries — 
nevertheless  prevailed  in  the  struggle,  because  they  consented  to 
follow  the  course  of  historj'  and  the  si)irit  of  their  age,  and  under- 
stood how  to  use  it.  In  "Julius  Cicsar,''  therefore,  we  discern  the 
same  ground-idea,  and  a  well-distributed  orgiuiic  uiuty  of  histo- 
rical interest  in  all  the  characters,  whether  leading  or  subordinate. 
It  shines  forth  even  in  Portia's  death,  as  well  as  in  the  fall  of 
Cato,  Cicero,  and  the  other  conspirators ;  Portia  and  Cato  fell 
with  Brutus,  and  the  rest  with  Cassius,  because  they  did  not 
understand  the  progress  of  events,  and  thought  to  make  it  arbi- 
trarily for  themselves,  or  at  least  no  less  wantonly  to  put  their  hands 
into  their  bosoms,  and  "  speak  Greek.''  History,  accordingly, 
here  appears  under  one  of  its  principd  aspects — that  of  its  despo- 
tic  |)ower  and  energy  of  development,  by  which,  although  worked 
out  by  individual  mhuls,  it  yet  rules  the  greatest  of  them,  and 
reaches  far  beyond  their  widest  ctJculations. 

But  what  can  justify  apparitions  and  spirits  in  an  historical 
drama?  Is  it  not  a  mere  claptrap  for  the  gallery?  And  in  any 
case,  why  is  it  that  the  ghost  of  Cajsar  appears  to  Brutus,  whose 
designs,  apparently  at  least,  are  pure  and  noble,  rather  than  to 
;Cassius,  his  sworn  Jiriettd  ?  Because,  though  they  appear  to  be 
such,  they  are  not  so  in  reality ;  the  design  is  not  really  pure 
which  has  for  its  first  step  so  haughty  a  violation  of  right.  More- 
over, Ccesar  had  been  more  deeply  wronged  by  Brutus  than  by 
Cassius.  Brutus,  hke  Coriolanus,  had  trampled  under  foot  the 
most  natural  and  noblest  affections  of  humanity  for  the  sake  of  the 
phantom  honour  of  free  citizenship.  Brutus,  lastly,  was  the  very 
soul  of  the  conspiracy :  if  his  mental  energies  should  be  paralyzed, 
and  his  strong  courage  unnerved,  the  whole  enterprise  must  fail. 
And  so  in  truth  it  went  to  pieces,  because  it  was  against  the  will 
of  history — i.  e,  against  the  eternal  counsels  of  God.  It  was  to 
signify  tliis  great  lesson,  that  Shakspeare  introduced  the  ghost  upon 
the  stage.     Only  once,  and  ^ith  a  few  pregnant  words,  does  the 
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Spirit  appear ;  but  he  is  constantly  hovering  in  the  back-ground, 
like  a  dark  thunder  cloud,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  offended  and 
threatening  spirit  of  history  itself.  It  is  with  the  same  purpose 
that  Shakspeare  has  introduced  spectral  apparitions  into  another 
of  his  historical  pieces — "  Richard  the  Third/'  Both  dramas  stand 
on  the  same  historical  grade;  they  both  represent  important 
turning-points  in  the  liistory  of  the  world — the  close  of  an  old, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  state  of  things — and  in  such 
times  the  guiding  finger  of  God  is  more  obviously  apparent  than 
at  others. 

'' Antony  and  Cleopatra"  lastly,  is  evidently  to  be  regarded 
as  the  continuation  of  "  Julius  Ccesar  *"  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet 
for  the  obvious  affinity  of  their  fundamental  ideas.  In  the  former 
we  have  tlie  olden  times  at  war  with  the  new,  and  in  the  latter 
the  same  elements  are  arranged  in  hostile  conflict  with  each 
other. 

The  straight-forward  and  noble  Antony,  with  his  love  of  truth, 
personal  bravery,  and  admiration  for  all  true  greatness  and  virtue 
(as  displayed  in  his  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Brutus 
in  the  former  piece),  is  here  the  representative  of  the  olden  spirit, 
but  still  not  in  its  absoluteness  and  purity ;  in  Antojiy  it  has 
already  entered  into  and  adopted  many  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
new  order  of  tilings.  For  these  olden  virtues  are  united  in  his 
character  with  the  chief  vices  of  the  latter ;  such  as  avarice,  lust 
of  power,  inconstancy,  voluptuousness,  and  immorality.  On  his 
side  are  Lepidus  and  Sextus  Pompeius ;  the  former  virtuous,  but 
weak,  and  without  mental  or  physical  energy;  the  latter  a  rash 
enterprising  youth,  alike  destitute  of  prudence  and  experience. 
They  all  pass  away ;  their  brightness  pales  before  the  lucky  star  of 
Octavian,  Compared  with  Antony,  Octavius  appears  without 
vigour  and  depth  of  mind,  and  even  as  a  general  without  skill  or 
courage,  and  supported  by  notliing  but  his  cunning  and  modera- 
tion. And  yet  he  is  the  conqueror  of  all !  And  why  ? — because  the 
times  pre-eminently  called  for  prudence  and  moderation.  When 
all  true  moral  principle  and  virtue  in  a  state  or  people  are  dead, 
then  is  their  place  to  be  supplied  by  such  half  virtues,  if  the  nation 
is  to  be  preserved  from  complete  and  immediate  disorganization. 
The  final  fail  of  Some  was  not  as  yet  the  purpose  of  history,  and 
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therefore  was  Odftviuf  to  be  raised  to  the  ciopirc^  of  the  world. 
But  even  in  other  circumstances  it  requirt^ — -whnt  is  ita^lf  action — 
modaratioB^  prudence,  and  forethought.  Whoever  does  not  posseaa 
the»  qufliitieg, — whether  like  Antony  he  in  unable  to  eonuD&nd  him- 
WfMgOS  like  Lepiduswith  the  sceptre  in  Ida  haiiddeeipB  off  Ms  drimkea 
debauebeSj  or  cbeumug  of  the  crocodiles  of  Egypt.^  07^  like  Sextus 
Ptimpeius  liopes  by  a  setitiiiient  to  leap  at  once  into  the  empire  of 
the  worldj^must  keep  aloof  from  the  macliiuery  of  the  liistoiy, 
or  else  it  will  but  draw  liim  in  to  crush  him  to  pieces^  Tins  well- 
kuown  but  widely  neglected  lesson^  which  all  histoiy,  and  all  Iiis- 
torical  dramas^  loudly  proclahHj  pervades  every  part  of  "  Antony 
wid  Qeopatra''  as  it«  leiuhng  and  fundamental  idea.  History  is 
here  again  depicted  in  its  imUmited  power ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  taught  that  even  because  it  is  tlius  despotic,  it  requires 
of  the  miuisters  of  its  development  that  they  should  be  men 
energetic  of  will  and  dced^  and  above  aU  else,  moderdte^  foreca^ing^ 
and  self-po&s^sed. 

The  tjarne  theme  is  re-echoed  in  the  fall  of  ^nobKrhus  %nd 
TulWa.  In  their  lives  and  diarftctt!rs  they  stand  in  the  mmB 
rdation  to  Octaviaj  Mecsenas,  and  Agripi»a,  as  Antony  does  ta 
Octavius*  But  Cleopatra,  the  sjjotted  luid  &lijny  *'  serpent  of  old 
Nile" — the  represeutative  of  aeorrapt  oriental  Itututy,  which  has 
already  made  its  inroads  on  tlie  Roman  world — ^raised  so  Irigh  by 
her  grace  and  beauty^  her  talents  and  her  wit — so  womanish  and 
yet  so  unwomaidy— &be  who  clothes  all  her  inmost  purposes,  and 
yet  thinks  with  mere  outward  clotliing,  with  paint  and  epnngles,  to 
eheat  history^ — she  pays  the  i>enalty  of  her  temerity  which  hurried 
her  out  of  the  nursery  and  boudoir  into  the  couneil-chambcri  and 
into  the  midst  of  wars  and  battles.  With  all  her  shrewdness  and 
cunning,  she  is  ns  little  possessed  of  true  prudence  as  of  modern- 
tfon^  itnd  all  her  machinations  arc  frustrated  by  the  cool,  calcu* 
itinK  Octavins*  Before  the  tribunal  of  history  he  gains  liis  cause, 
(imply  kx^ause  he  has  more  of  intrinsic  moral  rectitude  on  liis 
iide»  He  is  no  doubt  ambitious  and  greedy  of  power^  but  so  also 
are  liia  opponents.  The  moderation,  however,  which  he  alone 
pomeww  is  the  fiM  principle  of  virtue,  since  in  it^  truth  it  involves 
ialf.<>fintitd«  Aud  because  history,  in  its  ultimate  end  reaches  far 
beyond  tliis  earthly  existenee,  it  demands  of  man  before  all  things 
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the  coutroul  of  himself^  in  order  that  when  he  shall  have  stripped 
off  his  earthly  body,  he  may  be  fit  and  able  to  live  in  another  and 
better  world. 

And  yet  how  poor  does  Octavius  appear  in  this  his  meagre 
virtue,  and  wliich,  when  he  employs  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  liis 
own  earthly  aggrandizement,  sinks  at  once  into  mere  worldly  cun- 
ning. In  his  character,  as  laid  open  to  us  by  Shakspeare,  we 
already  read  the  whole  story  of  his  long  unworthy  life — those  arts 
of  the  actor — ^the  tacks  and  doubles  with  which  he  sought  to  steer 
in  safety,  through  the  troubled  waves  of  the  times,  the  ship  of  state 
freighted  with  the  precious  burthen  of  his  own  ascendancy.  Like 
history,  true  poetry  exhibits  the  future  in  the  present;  while  it 
paints  the  earthly  success  which  accompanies  historical  justice,  it 
yet  lays  bare  the  foul  worm-eaten  kernel  of  such  prosperity,  when 
in  its  motives  and  feelings  it  rises  not  above  earth.  The  real 
victory,  therefore,  rests  neither  with  Antony  nor  with  Augustus : 
tried  by  a  higher  standard,  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong.  But  the 
degraded  Soman  people  could  no  longer  endure  sterling  justice 
and  truth.  The  great  and  noble-minded  Julius  falls  to  make  room 
for  the  little  and  mean-spirited  Augustus.  Such  is  the  tragic  fate 
of  man,  to  which  his  own  sinfulness  has  doomed  him,  and  out  of 
which  Ood^s  grace  alone  can  deliver  him.  In  this,  therefore,  as  in 
all  his  other  pieces,  the  ground-idea  of  the  single  drama  thus  rises 
to  the  universal  historical  view  of  the  world  itself. 

To  judge  from  the  language  and  characters,  '^  Julius  Csesar''  and 
'^Antony  and  Cleopatra*'  were  beyond  doubt  written  about  the  same 
time  as  '^Coriolanus.''  '^Antony  and  Cleopatra*'  is  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  as  early  as  2nd  May,  1608,  although  the  oldest  im- 
pression bears  the  date  of  1620.  It  was  therefore  written  in  all  pro- 
bability in  1607 ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  Shakspeare  was  led  to 
treat  the  subject  by  the  composition  of  Julius  Ceesar,  which  on  the 
other  hand  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  apiece  of  Lord  Sterline's, 
printed  in  1607,  but  written  in  all  likelihood  two  years  earlier. 
(Malone,  Reed,  ii.  348).  The  "  Julius  Caesar,"  consequently,  may 
be  placed  in  1606-7.  In  this  date,  Malone,  Chalmers,  Drake,  and 
Tieck,  all  agree. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  cycle,  which  consists  of  English 
histories,  and  the  King  John,  with  its  deep  and  pregnant  mean- 
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ing,  at  once  arrests  our  attention.  Tliis  in  more  than  one  respect 
is  not  merely  the  prologue  to,  but  the  very  basis  of,  the  whole 
cycle.  As  in  "  Coriolanus''  the  ancient  political  life  is  depicted  in 
its  principal  aspect,  relatively  to  the  family  bond  as  its  foundation, 
so  liere  we  have  an  immediate  view  opened  to  us  into  the  essen- 
tially different  idea  of  christian  politics.  Tlie  ancient  pohty — as  it 
had  grown  out  of  the  natural  bond  of  domestic  hfe,  and  was  itself 
notliing  more  than  the  family  union — estabUshed  and  organised  by 
law,tofulfil  its  idea  and  intention, ought  to  liave  exliibited  on  its  more 
eidarged  sphere,  and  ina  general,  legally  constituted,  and  settledform, 
what  the  family  was  in  a  narrower  circle,  and  in  a  concrete,  indefinite, 
and  undeveloped  state.  All  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the 
family  and  the  state  ought  to  have  disappeared  before  it.  In 
other  words,  the  natural  man  ought  to  establish  in  the  state,  with 
conscious  clearness  and  defiiiiteness,  and  in  the  form  of  a  fixed 
organic  constitution,  that  order  of  his  existence  which,  in  the  family 
luiion,  is  presented  immediately,  and  in  a  form  as  yet  vague  and 
unevolved.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  ancient  state;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  revised  in  the  palmy  times,  however  brief,  of  the 
Eomau  rcpubhc.  The  Christian  state  is  very  different.  It  rests 
not  on  man's  mere  natural  existence,  or  on  any  order  conformable 
to  nature  alone.  On  the  contrar}^,  whatever  is  purely  natural  in 
man  has  been  destroyed  by  Christianity,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
the  divinC'XwnmM ;  and  consequently  a  divine  is  substituted  for 
a  mere  natural  order ;  and  as  the  divine-humtm — the  union,  that  is, 
of  man  with  God — ^is  man's  true  destination,  it  must  also  be  the 
basis  and  fundamental  principle  not  only  of  his  whole  life  but  of 
its  form  also.  We  may  therefore  say,  that  in  a  Christian  state 
the  place  of  the  family  union  is  taken  by  the  rclir/ious  community, 
/.  e.  by  the  Church,  as  the  ground  and  principle  of  its  development. 
Tliis  immediate  concrete,  intrinsic,  and  free  combination  of  in- 
dividuals into  one  organic  body  pervaded  by  the  Holy  Spirit — in 
other  words,  a  Avhole  wliich  immediately  exhibits  the  union  of  God 
with  humanity — must  in  the  state  also  exhibit  itself  as  such  an 
miion,  passing  tlirough  and  brought  about  by  all  the  conditions  of 
earll  Jy  existence,  and  consequently  fully  evolved  and  legally  estab- 
lished, and  assuming  an  external  form.  As  religion,  in  its  Cliristian 
sense,  is  the  inmost  ground  of  all  morality,  wliich  is  but  its  outward 
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mnaifestiitiotij  m}  the  Cliurcli  is  the  iiiliereut  bosis  and  substance 
of  the  fltate^  wiiieh  is  but  tlie  copy  tttid  impresaion  of  tht;  ecclaNia&- 
tica]  union.  Or  in  the  s^ame  way  that  faitli  and  certainty  are 
K-hited  to  each  othcr^  the  former  being  the  ininierliate  iuwjird 
concrefce  vitality  of  rehgious  consciousnessj  the  hitter  the  sami* 
science  of  the  siinie  subject-mnttcr,  hut  which  as  having  psissed 
through  idl  the  relation  of  carttdy  existanee,  both  within  itself  and 
to  God,  admits  of  deduction  and  dcvejopment;  even  m  theCluireli 
is  iinniciliatelv/  intriiisicidhv  and  concretclyj  what  the  stide  exlubit.s 
hi  uti  org5Uiic  autl  well  developed  fonn.  Not  that  1  would  he 
understood  to  menu  that  the  Church  h  invisible  only ;  on  the 
contTarVj  it  is,  autl  by  ita  very  nature  ought  to  be,  visible  tJso,  llut 
still,  outwardness  is  non-essential  to  it^ — a  menttn  merely  of  its 
rcahzation ;  wlulc  on  the  contrary  it  ii  the  mo®t  essential  feature 
of  the  state — iji  sliort,  its  find  aim. 

As  tlieu,  in  ^'Coriolanus/'  the  ^ate  ai*pcars  in  conflict  with  its 
principle—the  ties  and  duties  of  the  ftnnily — m  Kinff  John  exhibits 
the  struggle  between  the  cliri^Htiau  state  and  its^  fr>uialsiliaii, 
which  is  the  Cliurch.  This  eoutltct  i&  shown  primarily  iu  the 
conduct  and  character  of  John  hiniselfi  which  is  notliing  but  nn 
endless  struggle  between  liii  better  feelings,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  arrogance  and  pretensions  of  liii  earthly  sovereignty,  on  the 
other*  His  mind  is  nt^^er  at  peace  within  itself;  and  naturally 
weak,  he  falls  into  the  grossest  ineonsistendt^  a!id  want  of  principle. 
The  defect  in  Iiis  title  to  the  cro\nij  and  his  own  weakness,  lead  to 
dissrnsions  uithiuj  and  peri>etual  aggres^iiuns"  from  without-  In 
vain  ha3  lie  recourse  to  treachery  and  murdef  to  hedge  in  his 
usurped  majesty,  and  to  suppress  the  growiug  demands  of  the 
cornmous  and  baroiiSj  or  to  resist  the  attacks  of  France  aiul  the 
Papacy.  But  not  the  State  alone,  but  the  Church  also,  is  corrupt 
and  rotten  at  the  core.  The  political  element  is  inimoml,  sclRshj 
and  encroaching,  and,  conse([ueutly,  is  looseued  from  its  proper 
foundation ;  the  ecclesiastical  bmly  seeks  for  nothing  but  exli*rnai 
spleiidour,  influence,  and  power]  mistaking  entirely  its  true  and 
^seutial  vocation,  it  degrades  itself  tis  low  as  the  civil  body  by  its 
intrigues  and  dissimulation.  Cardinal  Paadid]>h  \^  tlie  most  correct 
dehneation  of  a  corrupt  priest  that  poet  ever  painted.  Accordingly, 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  State  gam  by  the  quarrel;  the  whole 
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benefit  fidk  to  the  nobles  and  the  people,  who,  oomparatively 
speaking,  are  as  yet  morally  and  politically  sound.  The  rqaesen- 
tatiye  of  the  latter  is  Faulconbridge,  the  bastard  son  of  the  lion- 
hearted  Bichard.  He  is  the  most  independent  character  throogh- 
out  the  whole  piece ;  and  tliis  advantage  he  owes  to  his  birth^ 
which  connects  him  at  once  with  the  royal  family,  imd  with  the 
people.  His  motives  are  of  the  very  purest— patriotism  and 
knightly  honour ;  he  therefore  can  dare  to  speak  the  truth  with 
impunity,  and  he  utters  it  with  that  overflowing  fulness  of  humour 
which  energetic  and  noble  minds  always  have  most  at  conmiand.  He 
rescues  England  from  the  deadly  consequences  of  civil  strife,  as  well 
as  from  the  fangs  of  France  and  the  Popedom.  The  apparently 
inferior  and  subordinate  power  of  knight  and  citizen  rises  superior 
to  the  influence  of  the  mightiest  potentates,  simply  because  it  has 
on  its  side  morality  and  manliness.  This  is  tlie  eternal  lesson 
which  the  history  of  the  world  is  ever  teaching.  The  final  result 
of  these  entanglements  and  quarrels,  amidst  which,  however,  the 
grace  of  God  manifests  itself,  is  the  independence  of  the  English 
nation,  establislied  from  within  by  the  hard-won  bulwark  of  its 
rights.  Magna  Cliarta,  and  from  iniihout  by  its  victory  over  France 
and  the  papal  aggressions.  Thus  does  the  i)oet,  in  "  King  Joliu,^' 
exhibit  modem  history  in  that  aspect  of  its  relation  between  Church 
and  State,  which  is  as  essential,  as  it  is  peculiar,  to  it.  Indeed 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  piece  seems  to  be  conveyed  in 
its  closing  lines,  deUvered  by  Faulconbridge : — 

"  ThU  England  never  did,  (nor  never  ahall,) 
Lie  at  the  proad  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these,  her  princes  are  oome  home  again, 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.    Nought  shall  make  us  rue. 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

For  this  truth  to  herself,  this  concord,  can  only  be  preserved  when 
the  state  is  pervaded  by  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  church  by  the 
political  spirit,  i .  e.  when  both  are  animated  by  the  pure  spirit  of 
Christian  morality. 

The  fortunes,  the  actions  and  sufierings  of  all  the  subordinate 
personages,  are  naturally  affected  and  determined  by  the  course  of 
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the  principal  events.  If  we  have  rightly  interpreted  Hob,  we  shall 
see  its  idea  reflected  in  all  the  secondary  characters.  The  plans  of 
the  king  of  France^  the  Danphin  andthe  Archdnke  of  Austria^  {bH, 
because  the  corrupt  and  grasping  policy  on  which  they  are  founded 
are  utterly  destructive  of  the  very  noticMi  of  political  society,  and 
with  them  the  hopes  of  Blanche  are  wrecked.  The  conduct  of  the 
English  barons  is  naturally  explained  by  their  position  relatively 
to  the  sovereign  power  in  general,  and  to  the  usurped  dignity  of 
John  in  particular.  Where  the  whole  frame  is  sick,  the  separate 
members  cannot  well  be  sound.  As  to  the  fortunes  of  Constance 
and  Arthur,  although  they  are  primarily  but  an  episode  in  the  life 
and  character  of  John,  yet  it  is  with  great  significance  that  thqr 
appear  to  be  thus  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  state.  The 
instruction  they  furnish  forms  a  pendant  to  the  general  lesson  of 
the  piece ;  for  they  teach  us  that  nothing  in  history  more  in- 
variably meets  its  due  punishment  than  weakness  and  passion — 
those  hereditary  failings  of  the  female  character.  Women  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  history,  for  history  demands  action,  and  for  that 
they  are  constitutionally  disqualified.  The  haste  and  impatience 
with  which  Constance  labours  to  establish  her  son's  rights,  who, 
however,  from  his  very  minority,  is  as  yet  unsuited  for  a  crown,  - 
justly  involves  him  as  well  as  herself  in  ruin.  Arthur,  therefore;, 
although  preserved  by  the  compassion  of  Hubert,  must  neverthe- 
less perish.  Had  his  mother  but  had  the  prudence  to  wait  until 
he  could  himself  have  asserted  his  own  rights  by  his  own  arm,  and 
when  alone  he  could  have  possessed  a  perfect  title,  he  could  have 
gained  for  himself  and  her  what  lawfully  belonged  to  them. 

No  objection  against  the  historical  dramatist  can  justly  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  that  Bobert  Faulconbridge  is  no  purely  historical 
figure,  but  one  that  belongs  rather  to  the  popular  legends  of  his 
country,  or  that  the  life  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria  is  lengthened 
considerably  beyond  the  truth,  and  mixed  up  with  matters  in  which 
he  really  took  no  part,  or  from  the  poetical  modification  and  colour- 
ing of  many  other  minor  parts  of  detail.  The  dramatist  is  the  court- 
poet,  and  not  the  court-servant  of  history;  documentary  accuracy  is 
not  his  business,  but  that  of  the  keeper  of  archives,  with  whom  he 
has  nothing  in  common.  It  were  indeed  a  great  mistake  to  require 
of  the  poet  historical  fidelity  and  diplomatic  accuracy  in  all  his 
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detaiU.  Often,  indeed,  he  cannot  be  historically  trae,  except  by 
btnng  false  in  some  things.  There  is  a  mass  of  little  details  and 
external  circumstances  which,  humanly  judging,  might  have  been 
altogether  different,  without  affecting  their  truth  and  significance 
(their  fundamental  idea),  wliich  is  derived  from  the  larger  mo- 
menta of  the  Iiistorical  development.  Every  great  event,  like 
every  great  character,  has  around  him  a  niunber  of  satellites,  the 
assistants  and  ministers  of  his  plans,  the  selection  of  which 
depends  on  his  arbitrary  choice,  and  wliich,  therefore,  might  well 
have  been  different  from  what  they  actually  are.  All  that  the 
poet  has  to  do  is  to  give  again  the  cliief  moments  of  history  in 
their  true  import,  and  to  illustrate  the  ground-idea  in  all  the  re- 
presented collection  of  deeds  and  events,  and  by  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  acting  jKjrsonages,  with  true  historical  fidelity;  all 
besides  must  be  left  at  the  free  disposal  of  his  artistic  judgment 
The  greater  poet  he  is,  the  less  need  will  he  have  to  alter,' and  the 
more  will  his  free  creations  be  historical  poetry;  t.  e.  the  more 
strictly  will  they  be  composed  in  confonnity  and  in  character  with 
the  represented  ground-idea.  It  is  only  thus  that  he  can  elucidate 
historical  trutli ;  thus  only  can  an  historical  event  be  made  an 
object  of  art  without  infringing  the  restraints  wliich  the  artistic 
fonn  lays  ui)on  the  poet.  The  preceding  remarks  apply  more  or 
-less  to  all  Slmkspeare's  historical  dnunas,  and  we  now  make  them 
once  for  all.  The  reign  of  King  John,  so  important  liistorically, 
and  yet  so  weak  and  undignified  in  itself,  required  pre-eminently 
a  free  poetical  handling.  The  conflicting  interests  and  disor- 
ganization of  the  political  body,  the  fluctuations  of  fortune,  and 
the  vacillations  of  a  selfish  political  prudence — the  oscillations 
backwards  and  forwards  of  the  coiuve  of  history  before  it  could 
assure  its  proper  result — the  multiplicity  of  actors  and  events; 
all  required  to  be  reduced  and  concentrated  on  certain,  fixed, 
leading,  and  distinctly  prominent  phenomena.  Shakspcare,  there- 
fore, has  necessarily  made  use  of  representatives:  the  ardent 
chivalric  enthusiasm  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  represented  by 
Faulconbridge,  whose  opposite,  the  hollow,  fair-spoken  Archduke, 
represents  the  growing  relation  between  the  English  and  German 
nations,  while  both  are  equally  necessary  to  represent  the  past 
history  of  the  noble  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion.     The  papacy  has  its 
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representative  in  the  person  of  Pandulph,  the  English  nobility  in 
Salisbury  and  Norfolk,  and  those  useful,  subordinate  agents, 
who  in  such  periods  of  confusion  aggrandize  themselves,  have 
theirs  in  Hubert  de  Burgh ;  wliile  the  mediaeval  superstition — that 
caricature  of  the  energetic  faith  of  the  church — is  embodied  in 
Peter  of  Pomfret.  The  fall  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  by  the 
hand  of  Faulconbridge  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  relative 
position  of  these  two  characters;  poetico-historical  justice  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  Archduke  for  his  unjust  imprisonment  of 
Richard  the  First,  and  the  son  of  the  injured  party  was  naturally 
the  fitting  instrument  of  such  poetical  retribution.  And  here,  also, 
the  poet  has  but  condensed  into  one  prominent  trait  a  multitude 
of  circumstances  which  in  the  actual  history  are  spread  over  a 
wide  space. 

The  resolution  of  the  nice  critical  question,  when  this  unques- 
tionably genuine  play  of  Shakspeare's  was  composed,  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  no  less  disputable  point  whether  the 
still  extant  older  ''King  John''  be  or  not  a  juvenile  production 
of  our  poet,  that  I  must  postpone  the  consideration  of  both  to 
the  next  section,  to  which  the  latter  properly  belongs. 

"  Richard  the  Second'*  may  for  many  reasons  be  regarded  as 
the  companion  of  "King  John.''  While  John  employs  every 
evil  means  to  maintain  his  usurped  dignity,  Richard  forfeits  his 
just  right  by  a  weak  use  of  it.  The  vitahty  of  history  endures 
no  abstract,  dead  notion.  The  fixed  formula  of  an  outward, 
legal,  and  conventional  right,  is  as  nothing  in  the  sight  of  history, 
for  which  nothing  is  right  but  wliat  is  truly  so,  as  having  its 
foundation  in  morality.  Tliis  Richard  has  forfeited  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  by  treading  it  himself  under  foot.  The  highest 
earthly  power  is  not  exempt  from  the  eternal  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  majesty  which  is  by  the  grace  of  God  loses  its  title  as 
soon  as  it  abandons  its  only  foundation  in  the  grace  of  God,  whose 
justice  acknowledges  no  jurisprudence,  no  rights  of  family  and 
inlieritance,  as  against  the  immutable  rights  of  truth  and  reason. 
Richard  urges  in  vain  his  legal  title  and  the  sacred  name  of  majesty; 
to  no  purpose  does  he  invoke  the  angels  of  Ilim  who  set  him  on  the 
throne ;  the  rights  and  title  of  a  king  avail  not  to  move  a  straw,  be- 
cause they  are  devoid  of  the  mighty  force  of  inward  rectitude ;  God 
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his  true  dignity^  he  acts  unkingly^  and  contrary  to  justice  and  to 
grace.  When  he  contradicts  his  liigh  vocation  he  will  call  in  vain 
upon  its  divinity  to  protect  him.  In  being  called  to  it,  he  was 
called  to  do  justice ;  and  it  is  only  by  obejing  its  call  that  he  can 
maintain  liis  own  right.  'WTiile,  then,  the  poet  has  thus  attempted 
to  elucidate  the  true  relation  both  of  man  to  his  own  historical 
position,  and  of  his  vocation  in  Ufe  to  God,  and  wliile  he  thus 
places  the  essence  of  the  kingly  dignity  in  its  observance  of  its 
relation  to  God  and  the  world,  he  has  successfully  illustrated 
modem  i)olitical  liistory  under  one  of  its  most  essential  aspects, 
and  in  one  of  its  principal  ideas.  This  is  the  ground-idea  of  the 
whole  drama. 

"  Richard  the  Second  "  is  the  first  part  of  the  grand  five-act 
historical  drama  wliich  closes  with  "  Richard  the  Third."  It  is 
evident  that  the  guilt  of  Boliiigbroke's  rebellion  was  not  lessened 
by  the  injustice  of  Richard,  of  wliich,  however,  it  was  the  just 
punislmient.  Tliis  truth  is  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  two  following 
pieces,  which  bear  the  title  of  ''Henri/  the  Fourth  J'  His 
usurped  dignity  reminds  us  in  the  first  place  of  the  stolen  majesty 
of  Jolm.  The  circumstances  of  Henry  the  Fourth  take,  how- 
ever, a  difierent  shat)e  and  hue.  John  was  opposed  by  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown,  supported  by  the  churcli,  by  France,  and  the 
English  nobles,  and  the  chief  interest  was  derived  from  the  corrup- 
tion, weakness,  and  abuse  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the  temi^ral 
power,  wliich,  in  their  conflict  with  each  other,  shook  in  pieces  the 
whole  frame  of  society.  Henry  the  Fourtli,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  only  to  contend  with  a  few  of  liis  o^^l  l)arons,  ^ith 
whom  are  joined,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but 
rather  as  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  than  as  representatives  of  the 
church.  Consequently  the  whole  action  moves,  as  in  "  Ricliard  the. 
Second,"  within  the  limits  of  England,  and  in  tliis  resj)ect  the  two 
parts  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth  "  form,  on  one  hand,  the  continua- 
tion, find,  on  the  otlier,  a  contrast,  to  the  former  dnvma. 

For  whereas  in  "  Richard  the  Second  "  a  mere  outward  title  is 
insufficient,  in  the  absence  of  intrinaic  right  and  justice,  to  pro- 
tect the  state  from  devastation,  dissensiou,  and  rebellion,  the  same 
distuvbances  and  civil  broils  apj)car  in  "Henry  the  Fourth," 
birause  the  inward  qualifications  for  a  crown,  wliich  Bolingbrokc 
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broke.  Here^  too,  the  guiding  hand  of  God  is  discernible.  Had 
Richard  returned  one  day  sooner  from  Ireland,  he  would  have 
found  an  army  ready  equipped  for  battle;  but  deceived  by  the 
accidental  delay,  and  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  the  king,  it  had 
dispersed  or  gone  over  to  Henry.  His  resources  being  thus  cut 
off,  lost  to  himself,  and  powerless,  he  yields  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemy;  his  spirit,  like  a  rotten  stem,  is  broken  by  the 
storm  which  he  himself  had  raised.  His  creatures,  Bushby,  Bagot, 
Greene,  and  Wiltshire  —  the  wicked  instruments  of  a  wicked 
master,  who  did  but  confirm  him  in  his  injustice — had  previously 
feJlcn  like  the  branches  before  the  stem.  His  Queen — even  in 
prosperity  oppressed  with  a  nameless  pang,  and  looking  into  the 
future  with  a  foreboding  fear  and  assured  feeling  that  nothing  but 
misfortune  could  be  the  issue  of  Richard's  unrighteous  deeds,  but 
who  yet  could  be  the  partner  of  her  husband's  unkingly  dissipa- 
tion, and  who  at  the  death-bed  of  the  old  Gaunt  could  listen  in 
silence  to  his  fruitless  exhortations,  and  hear  without  remonstrance 
the  insults  of  Richard,  and  his  unjust  order  for  the  spoliation  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster — she  naturally,  and  with  justice,  shares 
her  consort's  &te.  Both,  however,  alike  make  misfortune  great; 
the  way  in  which  they  meet  their  fate  reconciles  them  both  to 
God  and  man,  and  the  close  of  the  tragedy  is  at  once  truly  tragic 
and  profoundly  poetical. 

A  single  idea,  it  is  plain,  runs  through  the  whole  piece  and  its 
several  parts.  The  poet  has  here  laboured  to  illustrate  the  high 
historical  significance  of  the  kingly  dignity  in  the  light  that  it 
appears  to  the  christian^view  of  things,  as  the  most  exalted,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  responsible  vocation,  that  Heaven  im- 
poses upon  man.  Absolutely  speaking,  every  man  has  no  doubt 
his  vocation  from  God ;  but  whereas  the  duties  and  office  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  state  are  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
governing  power,  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  stands  in  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  God  and  Ids  all-ruling  grace.  It  pre-eminently 
is  "by  the  grace  of  God."  And,  both  on  this  account,  and 
because,  as  Shakspeare  shews,  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people 
depends  on  the  sovereign,  he  ought  to  be  only  the  more  mindful 
of  divine  grace,  and  the  greater  is  his  guilt,  whenever,  forgettiflg^ 
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his  true  dignity,  he  acts  unkingly,  and  contrary  to  justice  and  to 
grace.  When  he  contradicts  his  high  vocation  he  will  call  in  vain 
upon  its  divinity  to  protect  him.  In  being  called  to  it,  he  was 
called  to  do  justice ;  and  it  is  only  by  obeying  its  call  that  he  can 
maintain  liis  own  right.  While,  then,  the  poet  has  thus  attempted 
to  elucidate  the  true  relation  both  of  man  to  his  own  historical 
position,  and  of  his  vocation  in  Ufe  to  God,  and  wliile  he  thus 
places  the  essence  of  the  kingly  dignity  in  its  observance  of  its 
relation  to  God  and  the  world,  he  has  successfully  illustrated 
modern  political  history  under  one  of  its  most  essential  aspects, 
and  in  one  of  its  principal  ideas.  This  is  the  ground-idrai  of  the 
whole  drama. 

"  Richard  the  Second "  is  the  first  part  of  the  grand  five-act 
historical  drama  wliich  closes  with  "  Richard  the  Tliird."  It  is 
evident  that  the  guilt  of  Bolingbroke's  rebellion  was  not  lessened 
by  the  injustice  of  Richard,  of  which,  however,  it  was  the  just 
punislmient.  Tliis  truth  is  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  two  following 
pieces,  which  bear  the  title  of  "Henry  the  Fourth"  His 
usurped  dignity  reminds  us  in  the  first  place  of  the  stolen  majesty 
of  John.  The  circumstances  of  Henry  the  Fourth  take,  how- 
ever, a  difierent  shai)e  and  hue.  John  was  opposed  by  a  pre- 
tender to  the  cro\ni,  supported  by  the  cliurch,  by  France,  and  the 
English  nobles,  and  the  chief  interest  was  derived  from  the  corrup- 
tion, weakness,  and  abuse  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the  tempond 
power,  which,  in  their  conflict  with  each  other,  shook  in  pieces  the 
whole  frame  of  society.  Henry  the  Fourth,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  only  to  contend  with  a  few  of  his  own  barons,  with 
whom  are  joined,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but 
rather  as  dignitiuies  of  the  kingdom  than  as  representatives  of  the 
church.  Consequently  the  whole  action  moves,  as  in  "  Richard  the. 
Second,"  witliin  the  hmits  of  England,  and  in  this  resp(^ct  the  two 
parts  of  "  Ilenrj'  the  Fourth "  fonn,  on  one  hand,  the  continua- 
tion, and,  on  the  other,  a  contrast,  to  the  former  drama. 

For  whereas  in  "  Richard  the  Second  "  a  mere  outward  title  is 
insufiicient,  in  the  absence  of  itttriNsic  right  and  justice,  to  pK)- 
tect  the  state  from  devjistation,  dissension,  and  rebellion,  the  snine 
distm-bances  and  civil  broils  apj)ear  in  "Henry  the  Fourth,'' 
because  the  inward  qualifications  for  a  crown,  wliich  Boliiigbroke 
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undoubtedly  possessed  in  his  moderation,  prudence,  and  courage,  are 
not  associated  with  the  outward  right.  The  two  ought  never  in 
fact  to  be  disunited,  but  being  blended  organically  together,  to  render 
to  each  other  a  mutual  support.  This  is  the  unceasing  requisition 
of  moral  order  and  of  experience.  Henry's  inward  capacity  is  in 
itself  no  mwoxd  justification.  This  he  had  irretrievably  lost,  when, 
instead  of  being  content  with  the  vindication  of  his  own  rights,  he 
had  presumed  to  usurp  those  of  Bichard ;  and  when  by  robbing  him 
of  his  crown,  he  became,  whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
the  cause  of  his  sovereign's  murder.  This  act  had  sapped  the  moral 
foundation  of  his  private  and  public  position.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  we  miss  intrinsic  justice  in  the  head  and  focus  of  the  state, 
which  is  consequently  convulsed  in  its  whole  organism,  "  Henry 
the  Fourth^'  appears  merely  as  a  continuation  of  the  old  state  of 
things.  But  every  living  continuation  is  at  the  same  time  an 
advance  also ;  a  transformation  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  becomes  apparent,  and  we  see  at  once 
that "  Henry  the  Fourth"  is  in  its  fundamental  idea  essentially 
different  jfrom  ^'Richard  the  Second.'*  It  is  not  merely  that  though 
possessed  of  the  inward  right  he  is  without  the  outward  title — ^but 
the  usurpation  also  of  Henry  is  not  contested,  as  the  rightful 
throne  of  Bichard  the  Second  was,  by  violated  justice ;  the  aggres- 
siom  upon  it  of  his  adversaries  are  equally  unjustifiable.  We  have 
here  wrong  set  against  wrong,  and  usurpation  struggling  with  usur- 
pation, and  the  final  decision  rests  with  the  superiority  of  mental 
and  material  power.  Accordingly,  Henry's  high  qualifications  for 
governing  gain  the  day ;  his  own  prudence  and  the  bravery  of  Ins 
son  are  victorious  over  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  his  adver- 
saries. Henry  dies  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  kingly 
dignity  and  power.  But  he  dies  without  pleasure  in  Ufe,  and  yet 
not  rejoicing  in  death,  distracted  and  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
content of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  worry  of  the  ceaseless 
efforts  he  is  called  upon  to  make  in  order  to  defend  a  questionable 
and  unrighteous  acquisition.  He  leaves  the  crown  to  his  son; 
but  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  beneath  the  very  throne  of 
his  successors,  the  embers  of  unsatisfied  wrongs  are  smouldering, 
and  await  only  more  favourable  circumstances  to  fan  them  into 
flames. 
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Thus,  in  the  fc^t^ruud  net  of  this  grand  drama,  does  8haks|)e3ire 
lay  open  before  us  tbu  counie  of  history,  lu  "  Richard  the  Second** 
disturbi'd  from  witliin,  it  here  clears  a  wtty  for  il^lf  by  repelling 
injustice  by  injiLstice,  and  gaining  by  the  pre|»ondemnet*  of  talcut 
and  power  a  resting  place,  and  a  starling  [toiut  for  further  pro- 
gress* But  at  the  same  time  we  see  how,  inindfid  of  this  inward 
disturbance,  history  refuses  peace  to  the  authors  of  it^  and  iiitriu* 
sically  sick  itself,  restlessly  fldvanees,  and  cannot  repose  until  tl»e 
true  Iiarmony  of  moral  order  is  restored* 

This  fundamental  idea  divides  itself  in  the  two  parts  as  it 
were  into  principal  branches,  lioth  together  form  ihr  proper 
wliolcj  although  e^ich  has  its  organic  centre^  Wlicreas  the  object 
of  t]»e  ^'  King  John"  pre-eminently  was  to  set  forth  the  true  rehi- 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  ci\ilj  and  of  *'  Richard  the 
Second*'  to  elucidate  the  real  import  of  the  sovenignty,  the 
fint  part  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth"  phiccs  in  a  conspicuous  light 
>the  power  of  tlie  noble^j  and  the  emence  of  c/iirairf/f  with  its 
historical  fomidation  of  personal  pr&wem.  ITie  very  barons,  to 
whose  assistance  principally  Henrj'  owed  liis  tlirone,  are  now  at 
war  mill  and  in  n^'bellion  against  him,  But  their  object  is  not,  as  it 
was  in  "  King  John"'  or  "  Bichard  the  Second,"  to  majntain  their 
violated  rights ;  the  successful  defeuce  of  their  just  dues  hfi 
raised  their  pretensions,  and  they  arrogate  others  Mliich  do  not' 
actually  belong  to  th^n ;  they  wis!i  to  dictate  to  the  royul 
authority.  Against  such  pretensions  the  right  is  with  Uenjy* 
For  his  defective  title  is  with  them  hut  a  pretext  for  their  own 
encroachments.  What  they  really  tniist  to  is  thdr  own  jiowi^r  laul 
prowess  I  like  many  others  iu  all  age^  and  countries,  whether  con- 
sciously or  nn consciously,  they  turn  the  possession  of  a  gf>od  into 
a  claim  for  great-t>r.  This  is  the  invariable  process  by  which  the 
aristocratic  body  becomes  comipt,  whenever  its  interests  are  pur- 
sued irrespectively  of  all  others.  But  it  is  in  the  corruption  of  a 
thing  that  we  arc  often  able  to  discern  its  true  iiature  more  etisily 
than  in  its  perfection.  It  cannot  last  long — ^sooucr  or  latex  it  must 
put  on  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  ^tate,  wliich,  therefore,  w<j 
mu^t  be  able  to  discover  in  the  crisis  of  the  disease.  Accord- 
ingly, the  rebellious  barons  are  qtnckly  humbled,  and  reduoeil  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  body  i>olitic  as  maintained  by  the  noblenJ 
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who  had  remained  £Edthfal  tothe  king;      The  First  Part  also  strik- 
ingly demonstrates  Henr/s  fitness  for  command  by  the  possession 
of  undoubted  bravery  and  great  mihtary  experience.     It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  Henry's  superiority  in  this  respect  over  his 
antagonists ;  we  must  feel  that  he  owes  his  victory  to  himself^ 
and  not  to  the  personal  heroism   of  his  son.      And  yet  the 
character  of  the  Prince,  who  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  both 
pieces^  was  for  other  reasons  absolutely  indispensable.     In  the 
first  place,  it  was  requisite  to  illustrate  the  true  nature  of  that 
personal  valour  which  was  the  foundation  of  chivalry,  and  of  its 
great  influence.     Of  courage  there  are  two  kinds — ^two  different 
qualities,  bearing,  however,  the  same  names;  one  is,  an  inborn 
natural  darinr/ — the  confidence  of  the  physical  man  in  his  own 
personal  prowess,  which  leads  liim  to  contend  against  all  difficul- 
ties, and  unreflectingly  and  ignorantly  exposes  itself  to  all  dan- 
gers; in  short,  seeks  them  out,  and  finds  a  pleasure  in  theni^ 
either  as  indispensable  for  its  own  development,  or  for  its  eman- 
cipation from  the  restraints  which  unsubdued  difficulties  impose 
upon  it.     But  the  other  species  of  bravery  is  altogether  of  an 
intellectual  nature,  and  consists  in  the  mind's  conscious  supe- 
riority over  any  danger  that  may  threaten,  by  which  it  either 
overcomes  it,  or,  in  spite  of  outward  discomfiture,  is  nevertheless 
the  conqueror.     This  is  the  courage  of  all  the  great  heroes  of 
history — of  Alexander,  of  Hannibal  and  of  Gsesar,  &c.       Both 
species  are  exhibited  in  this  drama;  the  latter  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  former  in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  but  still 
more  so  in  that  of  the  young  Percy.     With  great  discrimination, 
therefore,  has  Shakspeare  delineated  with  such  detail  and  at  such 
length  the  character  of  Hotspur,  not  merely  in  reference  to  his 
father  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  revolt,  but  also  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  appears  to  consider  but  as  the  chief  of  his  household 
and  servants.     He  displays  towards  every  one  the  same  restrained 
bluntness  and  forced  vehemence,  and  the  same  defiance  and 
haughtiness.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  less  necessary  to 
bring  out  clearly  and  pregnantly  the  superior  character  of  the 
Prince.     Evidently  it  was  not  possible  for  his  open  and  buoyant 
disposition  to  develope  itself  freely  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
court,  and  under  the  restraints  which  the  King's  humours  and 
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furnmlity  of  nature  would  have  placed  upon  it;  ia  so  siiltiy  au 
atiuosphcre  it  could  not  live  and  flourish;  it  looged  for  a  freer 
Mid  more  Ftining  air,  and  this  it  found  in  tb^  society  of  Falstaff 
and  his  crew.  The  more  he  differed  from  tlicse  l>otli  inwnrdiy  auii 
outwardlvj  the  more  nPccsFaiy  was  it  thrtt  lus  superior  enejgifis 
flhould  shine  forth  brilliantly — tig,  for  instance,  in  the  fight  witli 
Percy — ^y^d  eventually  more  fully  rt^dize  theinsq^*lv<^  in  the  grtaittst 
achic^*cment«. 

The  second  pari  cxliibits  Henry's  poUikfii  capacity  for  the 
throne-i  The  civil  war  was  in  fact  decided  by  ihv,  ftght  nt  8hrew^ 
Imry^,  and  if  the  rebellious  barons  still  kept  tbi*.  field,  tlu^  attempt 
failed  by  it^  own  impot^'nee.  From  this  day  it  was  Heiuy's  ob- 
ject to  make  the  bc^t  use  of  lus  victorVj  and  of  his  adversaries  to 
make  the  be^t  tenns  they  could  ^  all  depended  u|xin  the  superior 
political  skill  of  the  two  parties*  Of  war  there  coiild  be  no  ques- 
tion now — fill  chance  of  it  liad  gradually  died  away,  end  the 
statesman's  prudence  appears  from  henceforward  the  true  aiid 
aole  lever  of  historicid  deeds  and  eventa»  Secondly,  Shakspejire 
has  elucidated  under  tWs  aspect  idso,  the  character,  not  oidy  of  the 
king,  but  of  Ids  opponenta  likewTSOj  and  at  the  same  tinw* 
assigned  to  the  noble  ordem  their  true  place  and  iniluence  in  the 
state.  By  reason  of  their  wealth  and  substanccj  wliicli  render 
them  independent  of  all  lower  material  iiitcrest^j  the  uoble»  an? 
able  and  ought  to  maintain  a  free,  shar|),  imd  imbiassed  inj^igbt 
into  political  affairs,  Aa  the  mentid  eulightennient  of  the  people 
advances  it  is  not  by  mere  military  prowess  that  a  nobility  can 
preserve  its  privileges ;  it  must  aiso  gftrengthcn  the  conventional 
foundation  on  which  they  rest  by  an  enlargeil  pohtical  wisdom — 
without  these  advantages  it  cannot  hope  to  continue  it^  sapo^j 
riority  over  the  other  classes  of  the  people.  But  where  vanity^" 
pride,  and  passionate  BelfishTiess,  blind  the  mind,  and  disturb  the 
general  order  by  rebellion  and  revolt,  sometlnng  m^iB  is  wanting 
than  a  mere  ortlinary  prudence*  The  doting  irresolute  Nurtlmm- 
berland — at  one  moment  brewing  out  into  declamatoiy  threats, 
and  at  the  next  retrtieting  them  in  frair — wliose  slackness  bears  the 
chief  blame  of  the  defeat  at  Shrewsbury; — the  concdtetl  Arch- 
bishop of  Tork,  ever  preacliing  prudence  and  eircniaspeetion,  and 
yet   so  fsairily  overreached,  who,  in   short,  knows  not  his  own 
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miiid,  and  withciiit  energy  to  act  as  he  is  without  ncuteTiess  to  iicgo- 
€mte; — the  strange  superstitious  Olendower,  who  invariably  takes 
a  diittorled  view  of  things  of  eertbj  and  appears  to  haye  no  hope 
of  safety  except  in  an  unearthly  wisdom; — all  these  are  no 
tnateli  for  the  political  sagacity  of  the  king  and  his  advisers.  They 
do  but  seek  to  imitate  his  tact,  and  the  copies  are  naturally  far 
inferior  to  the  originid ;  they  confound  the  true  wisdom  of  state 
with  the  indecision  of  eaution  or  the  dreams  of  fancy.  They  are 
like  bojSj  therefore,  caught  by  the  smooth  cunniiig  of  a  beafdlfisa 
youth.  The  re^t  of  the  properly  historical  action  is  taken  up  with 
the  deseription  of  the  king's  state  of  mindj  and  uneasy  consciencei 
and  with  his  cares  for  his  crown  and  kiTigdom^  as  well  as  for  Im 
son  and  successor,  which,  agreeably  to  the  reqjectlve  charactera  of 
the  Two  Part«,  fijul  their  place  more  apprapriately  in  the  second 
ihsa  ill  the  first.  The  whole  is  ilttuigly  closed  w ith  the  desith  of 
Henry,  The  Princej  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  character  as 
here  drawn,  takes  no  active  or  direct  part  in  the  historical  action 
of  the  piece,  in  wliicli  the  cldef  actors  are  the  king  and  hh  imme- 
diate adherents,  and  the  Prince  John,  in  all  things  so  unlike  his 
noble  brother,  Tlie  historical  importance  of  Prince  Henry,  in  tliisj 
portion  of  the  play^  i»  limited  to  hi^  rcstonition  to  his  htthcr^s 
favour  and  afleetion^  and  to  some  fegulationa  rendered  neee-asary 
by  his  accession* 

While,  ttierefore,  the  two  parts  of  this  dramatic  poem  stand 
a[mrt  in  cliaraetcristic  (bfferencc,  they  ne\^ertheless  readily  coalesce 
into  organic  unity.  But  liere  arisen  the  question — what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  mmie  view  which  runs  through  tlie  wIkjIc  |nc€e, 
and  lisjiuines  so  large  a  space  relatively  to  the  whole  fable  ?  At 
the  first  glance  it  looks  like  a  free  and  bberal  largess  of  a 
rich  poetical  genius,  which,  generally  unjustifiable  in  im  liiato- 
rical  dnimnj  is,  in  the  present  ease,  pecubarly  so,  from  the 
want  of  ucCftssary  connexiou  with  the  whole  or  aiiy  of  its  part^. 
I  alhnle  to  the  good  old  Sir  John  Falstafl^  and  to  tlie  scenes  in 
whit^li  he  and  hi.^  fellows  make  themsi^lves  so  unduly  conspicuous 
as  regards  theb  historical  iniiMjrtance,  With  Iiis  wit  and  humour 
Falstaff  hass  sadly  plji^ued  the  critics;  no  one  seems  to  have 
known  exactly  wlmt  he  \\wX  taken  in  hand  in  attempting  to  examine 
Ids  cliariicter,  or  liow  to  assigu  luni  )m  appropriate  place  iu  tlm 
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mcehanism  of  the  ffible  j  tind  yet  all  seem  to  Imve  bad  an  inex- 
plicable fceliiig  of  His  lufx'^si^^  j  none  would  or  could  dispense 
with  liim*  Aerordingly,  the  more  good-natuitd  have  excused 
the  poet  by  pliHuling  the  extreme  meagren^s  of  \m  hii^toricil 
matcmb^  or  else  by  the  wouUi-be  profound  remark,  tlmt  in  »ucl&^ 
timea  humour  is  wont  to  be  jieculiarly  luxuriant^  fflid  i«  indeed 
a  part  of  their  veiy  chametar:  sa  if,  foniooth,  the  liistorieal 
drarmitist  would  select  by  prefeFenee  a  meagre  subject  wliich  he 
must  eke  out  and  eidarge,  or  would  arbitrarily  venture  to  giv^ 
to  an  insignificant  mid  secon<Iary  moment  a  more  than  due 
importance,  and  a?  if,  in  truth,  wit  and  humour  did  not  flourish 
at  all  times*  Thr  true  explanation,  although  it  by  near  enough ^ 
to  the  surface,  has  not  yet  been  given.  These  comic  scenes 
'*  evidently  contxun  a  dt*ep  sutire  upon  the  represented  bis^toTy, 
their  parofiiea/  heiiriTig  cannot  ^e  mistaken  j  they  were  dc^i^med 
to  parody  Hip  hallow  pntlios  of  political  history,  and  to  tear  from 
it  its  statu  robci*  and  parade,  in  order  to  exhibit  it  in  its  true  slmpe. 
To  lustory  berself^ — that  is,  to  bermero  semblanee^ — the  false  tinsd 
splendour — tlie  mere  outward  and  arrogated  imi>ortanee  with  which 
she  would  pa.^  for  truly  great  and  influent iid,  and  in  purple 
niantle,  and  with  crown  and  sceptre,  step  proudly  fomard  to 
higgle  about  kingdoms,  or  to  lay  about  her  with  the  @barp  lash 
of  war,  the  poet  bis  dared,  in  the  mirror  of  satire  and  irony,  to 
sliew  her  lier  true  features: — a  bold  stroke,  which  none  but 
Shakspeare  would  have  hassarded  with  sucoess.  Rebellions  and 
wars,  the  setting  up  and  overtlirow  of  kingdoms,  the  intrigue5  of 
poHtical  cunning  and  high-sounding  sj)eecheB  about  rights  iind 
wrongs,  all  these  arc  alike  mefe  outward  shew,  the  mere  mask 
of  hist.orj%  The  rebellious  barons  had  no  care  to  dethrone  the 
unrigliteous  usurper — this  was  but  the  pretext  with  which  thqr 
veiled  their  o\ni  selfish  objects.  It  is  not  from  any  want  of  an 
outward  title  that  tlie  king^s  po*?ition  is  inwardly  and  outwardly 
ircak  I  he  is  deficient  in  true  inward  title  of  moral  strength*  It 
was  not  the  constant  factions  and  disturbaneea,  nor  the  arts  and 
pracHees  of  liis  opponent??,  that  broke  the  peace  of  Ilenry'g 
reign ;  it  wiis  etisy  enough  for  liim  Ut  overcome  tlie^e  ditRcnlties^ 
but  the  weakness  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  all  the  nobles  nnd  the 
popidar  leaders^  waii  oecasioncd  by  grave  mond  faults :  caprice. 
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selfishness^  and  inability  to  controul  both  their  intellectaal  and 
sensual  nature.  No  reign  ever  was  so  poor  in  true  historical 
influence,  in  moral  force,  in  creative,  formative,  or  organizing 
ideas;  nay,  even  in  tnie  destructive  energy,  and  the  ferment 
which  gives  rise  to  new  shapes  and  forms  of  things ;  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  indispensable  in  regard  both  to  past  and 
future.  Without  real  worth  or  independence  in  itself,  it  never- 
theless formed  the  oscillating  point  of  transition  for  the  further 
development  of  the  great  historical  tragedy  which  had  com- 
menced with  the  dethronement  of  Bichard  the  Second.  Taken  in 
itself  it  was  without  any  principle  of  intrinsic  vitah'ty,  and  its 
interest  centred  solely  and  entirely  in  the  external  confirmation 
of  the  unjust  acquisition  of  the  royal  dignity.  CSlosely  examined, 
accordingly,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  most  empty  and  superficial 
formalism  and  untrue  semblance;  first  by  Bichftrd,  and  afterwards 
by  his  own  confession,  Bohngbroke  is  proclaimed  to  be  an  excellent 
actor.  The  elucidation  of  the  character  of  Heniy  the  FourtIi'8\ 
reign,  and  its  mere  semblance  and  want  of  real  depth,  was  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  design  of  the  poet  in  interweaving  these 
circumstances  with  the  proper  historical  action  of  the  drama. 
The  nicer  delineation  of  the  character  of  Prince  Heniy,  to  wliich 
they  contribute  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  can  however  have  been 
at  most  a  secondary  motive. 

We  have  already  discussed  at  some  length  Falstaff's  character, 
when  we  had  to  consider  him  as  the  centre  and  attraction  of  an 
entire  piece,  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.''  Here,  although  he 
is  no  doubt  the  principal  personage  of  the  interwoven  comedy, 
he  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  among  others.  That  his 
thorouglily  comic  personality,  with  its  mixed  satire  and  parody,  is 
both  conceived  and  worked  out  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  end 
which  we  have  supposed  our  poet  had  in  view  in  drawing  it,  is 
apparent  at  first  sight,  and  still  more  so  the  closer  we  examine 
it.  As  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,''  so  in  the  present  piece, 
he  appears  as  the  living  parody  on  the  declining  chivalry  of  the 
day ;  which,  however,  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  both  the  plays 
of  ^'  Henry  the  Fourth."  The  pursuit  of  external  power,  influence 
and  authority,  is  essentially  no  less  immoral  and  material  than 
the  carnal  and  sensual  pleasures  of  Falstaff.  His  false  and  braggart 
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^  STA'Bggering  forma  a  rarr  parody  on  the  fittry  ehajiicter  of  vouiig 
llat^par ;  his  comic  circumspection  aud  indecision,  his  efleimiiacjr  ' 
and  love  ol  ense,  his  nunbling  reflectiotifl  oti  irai&i€  and  fKilidcft, 
and  \m  mmting^s  on  a  supex-terr^trial  eidsimce,  traveatie  no  lest 
amnsrijipflv  the  chief  traits  in  the  chamct^Ts  of  the  Ewl  of  Nor* 
thttmbeftaftd^  Mortimer,  the  Arclibiehop  of  Yorkj  and  Gk^ow^^ 
while  \m  iiiexlmu^tible  talent  of  iniKrepreaentation^  and  tlie  appear* 
ance  of  virtue  wliich  he  so  skilfnlly  assumes^  are  a  fine  mUie  on ' 
the  King,  wliosse  place  he  susUini  in  the  first  part  so  devetly  md 
m  (lehtirhtfully.     His  trencher  fellows,  too — the  cowardly  Petu  miA 
Giulskill^the  sneaking  bnlly  Pistol^  with  his   big  wotlIs — tha 
dninken  Bardolphj  ready  for  anything  and  fit  for  nothing — tbttj 
shrewdj  witty  page,  with  his  corrupted  innocence — tlie  ingemoujj  | 
^rviceable  PoiiL^ — ^figures  which  are  oidy  necessary  to   give 
Uving  dmraatic  movement  to  the  parody — ^appcar  merely  as  partial  1 
reflections  of,  and  foife  to  Falstaff^a  character.     To  th^e,    the 
hostess^  DoLl  Tear-Sheet,  the  two  justices  Shallow  and  Sileiicr!, 
PalstaflTs  reeruit.*,   and   some  othtT  subordinate  characters,  are 
added  in  order  to  till  np  the  picture,  to  round  off  the  whole,  and 
to  miuiitaiii  the  connection  with  the  first  imrt. 

Tiius  furnished  outj  the  cometly  Reflects  the  projier  histoHe 
action  in  iiA  its  principal  turnings  and  essential  eiements.  In  the 
first  half,  the  expedition  of  Paktaff  and  hi&  comfmnions  agsiinsl 
the  travdlcrs  at  Gtid's  Hill,  which  is  here  the  focus  of  all  the  i^it 

"and  humonr,  forms  the  most  thorough  parody  on  the  folly  nnd 
worthles^ness  of  tlie  civil  war,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  was  carried  on 
for  [personal  interests,  is  without  liistorical  sigiiiiicanoe  or  value. 
The  scene  at  the  Inn,  which  iinmcxliately  follows,  where  Falstaff  in 
the  person  of  the  King  rebukes  the  Prince  for  the  life  he  is  hid- 
ing, affords  a  iiitty  and  truthful  description  of  the  heads  of  the 
rebellion,  as  well  as  of  Homy  himself.  The  scenes  at  the  closev 
where  Falstaff  appears  at  the  council  of  war,  and  where  he  pipe- 
tends  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Percy,  are  direct  parodies  on  the  waf 
itself.  In  the  second  part,  0!i  the  other  hand,  the  tricks  with 
which  the  Prince  and  Poins  mystify  the  old  sinner,  and  expose  liis 
lie^^  and  eva,sion:^j  and  the  mode  in  wliicli  Falstafi'  deludes  the  two 
Justice.^,  and  umkes  use  of  them  for  his  own  piiqioses,  luid  above 
nil,  with  wliich  he  succeeds*  in  gainiTig  credit  for  cinmige,  respccta- 
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btlity^  mid  influetieo ;  hk  escape  from  the  rigid  judge^  and  tW 
fiuiJ  disappointmedit  of  all  his  hopes  and  plana  by  the  Prince's 
stern  decisioo  upon  his  aceesfflon  to  the  throne : — all  thi&j  again,  ii 
s  haf\iy  parody  upon  the  common  cunning  and  the  low  intrigue  of 
ao^ialled  political  wisdom,  whichj  as  we  have  already  remariced, 
forma  the  cliief  motive  of  the  liis^toriiml  action  in  the  second  part ; 
wliile  Falstaff's  recruiting  sendees^  and  his  very  employment  as  a  , 
military  ofiloer;  ia  a  deliglitful  satire  on  tha  hsi  sinking  im})ort4ii]e3e 
of  the  profe^gion  of  war.  Hms,  then,  do  the  comic  parts  com- 
pletely and  distinctly  illoatrate^  in  their  own  way,  the  general  ida* 
of  the  entire  piece  under  both  the  aspects  which  it  respectively 
assumes  in  the  two  parts*  In  the  first,  it  ia  shewn  of  wiur,  and  iij 
the  second  of  pohtic& — the  two  leading  pursuits  of  the  noble  ' 
ortlcrs^ — that  even  when  they  are  directed  to  the  greatest  objects,  U> 
hiUi^vsi^  extcmaUy  the  most  importantj  they  are  without  true 
higtoricid  value,  which  m  of  an  ideal  smd  moral  nature,  and  that, 
coa«5eipiejitly^  whenever  tlia  mond  badsj  tm  which  tlie  varioiia  in- 
terests of  liistory  adjust  themselves,  ia  overtlmjwn,  although  there 
may  be  an  outwtird  culmj  and  although  it  may  seem  to  lie  entering 
upon  fcsh  direetiuns,  its  course  is  nevertheless  imstemly,  and 
affords  peace  to  uooct  of  its  members  untU  it  resumes  again  its 
esscntiid  resting  jmint* 

It  is  ummfest,  therefore,  that  the  complaint  m  frefjuently  urgts*! 
gainst  tlii^  poem,  that  it  is  deficient  in  unity  of  action  and  in- 
terest, is  no  less  groundless  than  many  other  ohjectiofiij.  No 
doubt,  if  the  interest  of  aetion  be  confounded  with  the  interest  in 
a  leading  character,  it  is  ditEcult  to  say  whetiiex  the  Xing,  tho 
rriiicc,  or  Percy,  has  the  grc^atest  claim  to  our  regards :  many, 
indeed,  will  tind  most  to  attract  them  in  Falstail'i  But  to  refute 
this  erroneous  view,  in  the  present  c^c,  would  be  oidy  to  rep^t  my 
previous  obsej*  vat  ions  on  "  Julius  OEesar."  I  shall  content  myselfj 
therclorc,  witli  remarking,  that  in  this  difficulty  we  discern  at 
once  a  peculiar  featuie  of  Sbakspeafe's  poetry : — ^thc  masterly  skiU 
with  wliich  he  invests  eacli  of  Ida  lea^ng  characters  with  a  peculiar 
interest,  and  awakais  for  most  of  them  an  almost  equal  sympatjiy. 
It  is  exactly  by  tins  means  that  Jiia  dramas  become  ^  full  of  life 
aud  action — so  like^p  in  short,  to  hi*tiary  iise{/l  But  even  the 
unrtsasonable  demand^  that  the  uiiily  of  itktereet  sliould  be  found 
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ijo  centre  itself  in  some  one  pernotiuge^  iippears  in  the  pre^it  piece 
to  be  satisfied.     Prince  Henry  rnsj  weD  pass  far  swell  a  leading 
character.      By  dinjiosition  imcl  conduct  lie  is  not  only  the  orgMiie 
opposite  of  his  father,  as  well  as  of  Percy  and  the  f>ther  leaders  of] 
the  revolt^  bnt  he  is  also  the  living  tie  between  the  comic  \miiM 
and  the  serious  bistorictj  actioHi     His  elmraeter  well  desen^es  the 
ample  development  nhieh  Shuksipeare  has  bestowetl  tipon  it  in 
three  dramas,  and  if  Hazlitt  has  wretclicdly  mi&imdeTstood  it^  his 
own  ]K>li*:ical  pre]iidif!es,  imd  his  blind  hatred  of  a  monarchy,  are 
to  blame.     In  Henn^  jdl  the  divergent  interests  of  the  exhibitrd 
stopy  will  be  found  to  re-nnite  themselves.     In  the  peril  of  the 
Kind's  rights,  his  also  are  at  stake  j    all  his  father's  care  and 
anxiety  are  for  hira  •  his  victory  over  Percy  decides  the  fortune  of 
the  war;  he  is  Ibe  sun  of  aU  Falstaff's  hopt^,  and  a  word  from 
bis  tnontli  extinguishes  them  for  ever.     Hasditt,  and  mauy  others, 
have  pronounced  the  Prince's  conduct  in  this  instance  har^h  Jind 
unfeelingj  and  no  doubt  the  poor  knight,  ^  ith  lii^  dreams  of  bliss 
go  suddenly  cut  short-,  is  an  ohjent  of  conipfi^sdon.     And  yet  his 
lot  could  not  well  have  been  diiferent,  ii"  we  consider  cither  his 
own  character  or  that  of  t!ie  Prince*     Tlxe  hitter  was  far  from 
being  a  model  of  virtue  j  iSluikisijeare  does  not  paint  him  in  ssuch  ;% 
heroic  light.     On  the  contrary,  we  see  at  once  that  it  wa®  no 
venial  aberration  in  Ids  otherwise  noble  disposition  to  form  such 
a  connection  as  tliat  with  Palstaff  and  his  followers.     Such  an 
accjnaintance  could  only  be  broken  off  violently;  the  iutrusivt; 
rabble  must  l>e  roughly  shaken  off,  aiul  becan^c  of  the  rest  of  the 
creWj  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  FjJstalf  himself.     As  usually 
h8p|>cns,  the  first  faultr— and  such  liis  intimacy  with  FaUt^  uu- 
floubtedly  was— can  only  be  repaired  by  a  new  one  of  ingratitude  and 
injustice.  That  Falstaif^  too,  doe^  but  meet  with  his  deserti*,  no  one 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  who  is  not  accustom cd  to  mistake  bis  own 
momentar}'  feelings  for  justice  and  right.     It  woidd  have  bi'eii  the 
greatest  mistake,  both  liistoricaUy  and  poetically,  to  rewurd  Ids 
worthless  and  unprofitable  career  with  honours  and  distinction* 
Equally  diM-orted  is  the  view  tliat  alone  could  have  given  rise  to 
the  refined  and  hypercritical  liTr'pothesis,  that  in  the  chamcttT  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Shakspeare  has  drawn  himself,  and  that  this  tact 
aceouuta  for  the  obvious  liking  wliich  led  him  to  dwell  so  much 
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ujK)!i  it.  In  support  of  such  a  conjecture  I  can  discover  but  tlie 
very  slightest  probability — «uch  as  would  equally  justify  us  in 
rrcognisiug  Shakspcare  in  Romcoj  Hainlet^  aiid  his  other  leadiiu^ 
characters.  Such  pure  concetta  no  respectable  writer  ought  to 
advance^  even  under  the  veil  of  a  tliread-barc  hjpothe^.  They 
Bfe  far-fetehed  and  iinprobnhle. 

After  considering  Henrtf  M/*  Fifth  as  the  ceutre  of  interest 
in  the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth/'  we  are  ouly  the  more 
ready  to  look  upon  the  drama  which  bectrs  his  name  as  a  cou- 
tintiation  of  the  foregoing*  In  fact  it  is  simply  tbe  third  imd 
next  act  of  the  great  tragedy.  Tlie  historical  stability  which^  under 
Hcivrv'  the  Tointhj  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  yet  to  struggle  farj 
gains  a  brief  prescription  tmder  liia  son.  His  title  to  the  crown  is 
undisputed.  On  the  coutraryj  the  moral  strength,  and  niaidy 
energy  of  his  cbaracter^  and  liis  true  kingly  mind^  defy  all  compe- 
tition. Against  so  good  an  internal  title  to  the  throne,  no  one 
would  be  bold  enough  to  set  up  a  mere  external  claim*  And  jet 
the  intrinsic  rotienuess  of  his  historical  position  is  still  di^emible, 
although  in  a  different  form.  In  the  fu'st  plaee,  the  life  of  so 
upright  and  gracious  a  prince  is  constantly  threatened  hv  the 
treacherous  and  mnrderons  designs  of  a  few  selfish  and  ambitious 

L nobles  ;  the  blackest  ingratitude  and  treachery  embitter  his  kingly 
bffiee,  and  disappoint  his  fairest  hopes.  Tliis  is  the  bearing  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of  Cambridge,  Grey^  and  Scrope,  which  is 

p episodically  interwoven  with  the  general  fable*  In  the  next  place^ 
it  is  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  nobles  and  ^leople  from  the  inter- 
nal aflairs  of  the  state,  that  Henry,  in  obedience  to  his  dying 
rrither'&  advice,  not  more  than  to  the  dictiites  of  his  o^nu  judg- 
ment, enters  upon  plans  of  foreign  conquest.  Even  though  truly 
and  pro[3erly  speaking  the  war  with  France  may  have  had  a 
fleeper  and  dilTerent  origin,  stiH  this  object  was  no  doubt  the 
motive  which  led  him  to  commence  the  campaign  so  snddenlyj  and 
with  so  bttle  preparation.  Although  the  personal  heroism  of 
Heury,  and  the  constitutional  bravery  of  the  English,  brought  it 
quickly  to  a  glorious  termination,  it  nevertheless  provetl  at  a  later 
pfriod  the  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  disgrace  to  England,  and 
gave  tlie  chief  shcx^k  to  the  grandeur  and  stability  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.     Fop  the  reigu  of  Hcory  the  Sixth,  wlach  in  pt^acc- 
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fill  times  miglii  have  been  beneficial,  wa^  in  no  wise  fittetl  for  the 
tfoublesome  oonscqnenccs  of  tliis  war^  miA  the  renewed  oullm*uk 
of  the  dispnie  with  Frgnce.  Amid  ditminitaiices  d  &ach  dilfi- 
Gtilty  its  mherent  weakness  w^  laid  hai^,  atid  served  but  to  stiiniikte 
the  pretensions  of  the  other  ckbuants  of  tlie  royal  house,  &s  well 
as  the  t^lessness  of  the  powerful  and  ambitioLm  noble?.  In  tliis 
iMttnTi^  tlie  distiiTbance  of  history,  be^n  in  the  reign  of  Ricliard^ 
was  carried  tlirough  tlmt  of  Heiiry  the  Fifth  into  the  tiuK^  of 
Ilia  feeble  successor*  With  such  wondcrfnl  tact  has  the  poet 
iUwMriite^l  the  significant  and  intrinsic  coherence  whicli  runs 
thniut^h  a  whole  century  of  English  history. 

The  war  with  Prance  forms  essentially  the  dramiU^ic  aetiou  of 
"  Henrj^  the  Fifth*"  It  exhibits  in  the  strongest  i>o^ible  light  that 
prepondenince  of  the  Ejiic  dement  in  the  historical  drmnu  wliieli 
we  have  already  noticed.  A  war  which  is  the  death-si  ruggle  of  two 
valiant  and  chivalric  nations  famishes  poetical  materifJs  such  aa 
pre-eminently  belong  to  the  Epos,  To  treat  such  a  subject  ib-aina- 
tically  is  in  the  highest  degree  difficult.  It  is  a  vulgar  oimiion 
that  wars  are  nmdv  by  kings  at  tlie  mere  impukcs  of  their  owii 
private  passions  and  interests*  They  are  no  doubt  co-tjp(*mting, 
and,  to  a  i^ui>tTficial  view^  appear  the  immediate  causes.  But  iu 
inith,  a  national  warj  such  a^  we  have  here  depicted,  is  firmr^  siinjily 
speaking,  made,  but  is  an  orgiinic  growth,  like  every  other  luFtorical 
plienoineuon.  In  oilier  words,  it  re^ts  by  a  certmn  intriiisiu 
necemit^  from  the  past  course  of  history,  the  present  posturt^  of 
politicd  circnmstances,  audiirthe  general  spirit  of  the  age,  If^ 
therefore,  poesy  would  exliibit  war  in  iti§  true  historical  light,  it  must 
apprehend  it  as  a  necessary  member  of  the  orgajoiijm  of  Iiistoiy, 
Tliis  is  a  ta^k  wliich  for  obvious  reasons  must  be  much  esk^ier  for 
tiie  narrative  of  an  epos  than  the  action  of  a  drama  to  aecomplisli. 
And  yet  Shakspeare  has  succeeded  in  it,  by  the  aid  no  doubt  of 
an  e^tfcringtic,  but  nevertheless  perfectly  allowable  and  appropriette 
expedient.  By  the  introduction  of  a  chorus  as  ]rrologue,  he  hay 
given  a  narrative  exjKJsition  of  all  such  events  as  did  not  lulmit  of 
being  csthibited  draraaticiJly,  Wliatever,  on  the  contrary,  is  of 
leiiding  moment,  such  as  the  delineation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  iii 
rdation  both  to  the  past  and  tlie  national  characters  of  tlic  two 
bclligexent  |>arties,  is  thrown  out  in  truly  dramatic  style  by  t!i^ 
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most  vivid  action.     On  his  death-bed,  Heniy  the  Fourth  advised 
his  son — 

«        "to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels." 

PAmTlI.AcTlV.  Sc.  4. 

In  fact,  giddiness  and  restlessness  were  the  leading  features  in  tlie 
character  of  these  times,  which  were  unsettlexi,  partly  by  Henry's 
unjust  usurpation,  which  exercised  an  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  nobles  and  people,  by  reason  of  the  close  connection  which 
prevailed  between  the  State  and  its  several  members,  and  partly 
also  by  the  advancing  improvement  of  the  State  and  nation.  The 
corporate  bodies,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  nobles,  pro- 
tected by  Magna  Charta,  growing  in  wealth  and  consideration,  felt 
their  power,  and  sought  to  make  it  felt  as  well  by  the  sovereign  as 
by  each  other.  The  English  nobiHty,  indeed,  unUke  the  German 
and  the  French,  with  great  poHtical  foresight,  sided  for  the  most  part 
with  the  commonalty,  in  order  to  defend  their  common  rights  against 
the  aggression  of  the  crown.  Each  of  these  several  bodies  laboured  to 
promote  its  own  interests,  and  to  gain  for  itself  the  greatest  inde- 
pendence possible ;  each  living  power  struggled  to  acquire  a  spon- 
taneous evolution  and  influence;  without  some  external  vent  it 
must  have  perished  of  itself,  and  by  its  death  and  corruption  impeded 
the  organic  development  of  the  whole  State.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  extreme  vanity,  haughtiness,  and  luxury  of  the  court, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people,  made  them  eager  for  a  war  wliich  might 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  realising  their  proud  dreams  both 
of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  superiority ;  it  was  necessary  for  tlie  true 
historical  advance  of  the  people  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
humbled  by  misery  and  want,  otherwise  its  best  energies  would 
have  been  prematurely  wasted  in  extravagance  and  perversity  of 
every  kind.  Moreover,  France  had  been  broken  up  into  many 
separate  and  independent  States,  and  it  required  a  great  and  general 
war  to  revive  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence  and  unity.  All  these 
facts  Shakspeare  has  indicated  by  a  few  vigorous  touches.  StiU 
more  decidedly  has  he  employed  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  nations  as  motives  of  the  historical  action.  Tlie  modest 
practical  patriotism  of  the  English,  conscious  of  their  strength,  is 
justly  offended  at  the  haughty  arrogance  of  the  French,  which 
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speaks  forth  so  loudly  in  the  Daupliiii't  contmnelioai  me 
Henry.  Shakspeare  has  Eot  left  unnoticed^  even  in  Ins  "  Bichard 
the  Second"  aiid  *' Hcmy  the  Fourth^' '  tlie  m^isj  whicli  the 
proitimity  of  Hie  two  mitions,  imd  their  couflietiug  poHtfc^  mtercsta, 
B3  well  m  the  iiffinitj  and  comicction  of  the  two  ro)^  houses,  had 
fomented  between  France  and  Engbnd,  from  the  reign  of  Joliiij 
and  even  earlier,  and  wliieh  spreadir^g  from  the  tluone  to  the  veiy 
Ifjwesft  of  the  pe«[>lej  had  degenentted  into  iiatioaal  hatred.  The 
war  was  asi  poptdar  on  both  sides  as  it  was  inevitable. 

But  to  depict  a  popidar  war  with  truth  and  justieej  ample  space 
must  be  given  in  fche  delineation  to  the  co-oi>eration  and  activity 
of  the  pmph.  While,  therefore^  in  **  King  John,*'  the  mutual 
Halation  of  Church  and  State  \  m  "  Richard  the  Sccondj"  the  kingly 
office  and  dignity;  and  in  "Hemy  the  Fourth*'  the  true  jwsitiou 
and  influence  of  a  nobility  and  of  cliivalry,  Bje  brought  jirominently 
fi^rward,  as  constituting  the  general  condition  of  the  liiitorical 
development  rcspectiveJy,  in  "  Henry  the  Fifth"  it  is  the  people 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  that  is  presented  to  us,  and  its 
diaraeter  and  relation  both  to  the  State  and  the  othex  members  of 
the  body  politic,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  its  participation  in,  and 
mode  of  viewing  Iiistorical  events,  that  are  distinctly  laid  ofmi.  The 
nobles  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom  fall  as  it  were  voluntarily  into 
the  background,  and  merge  more  and  more  into  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  wlieuever  a  great  and  ruling  mind,  like  Henry  the 
Fifth,  is  at  the  head  of  the  State,  This  considenitiori  furnishes 
the  poetic  ju?«tificatiou  of  all  the  scenes,  where  we  niec-t  with  private 
soldiers,  camp  servants,  and  oflifiers, — where  the  Prince  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  free  intercourse  urith  his  people,  or  sitting 
dehbcration  with  Iiis  principal  generals,— and  where  also  the  cha-' 
racters  of  the  diilerent  races  of  his  snbjcj^ts  are  dramatically  em- 
bodied in  appropriate  representations ;  such  m  Fluellcn,  Maemorris, 
and  Jaray, 

The  genuine  historical  import  of  the  war  is  however  at  the  i 
time  truly  poetieaJ  j    and  I  have  no  hesitution  to    dedas^  it  fid 
my  opinion,   that  tins  historical  and  ix>etical  significance  is  tlii 
ground-idea  of  the  whole  drama*     Every  war  is  essentially 
JHdffuwni   nf  God,  in  the  same  sctise  that  universal  histo^ 
the  tribunal  of  the  world.    Its  commencement  and  its  close  are " 
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alike  a  divine  ProviLk'iiec — a  moment  in  that  <liviue  Buj>crioten- 
deiiee  of  the  world's  hisrtcjry,  of  wliich  a  sense  jjcrvades  the  whole 
drrtina,  and  wliich  fiiuis  an  utterancti  in  tlie  words  of  Hciirj:  "  We 
are  in  GoH'9  hmii,  brotherj  not  in  thdrs/'  These  words,  spoken 
on  the  evening  of  the  fatal  daj  of  Agincourtj  whicli  wui^  to  decide  the 
furt  linos  of  two  great  nations,  and  indeeil  the  entire  scene  in 
wliicti  thejr  occnr,  diffuse  over  the  whole  representation  a  deeply 
serious  tone.  Thfj  proeiaini  u  liigh  and  solemn  tribunal  before 
wliich  hietor^'  and  tlie  world  is  judged.  Tlxe  drama  gives  ri»e 
im*eijsiblj  to  a  calm  leeling  of  religious  awe.  It  elevateds  ouj 
reverence  of  God/ttJ  see  a  hunilfulof  tired  and  famished  English  men, 
aninutted  by  their  own  and  their  king*s  heroism^  and  in  full  resigna- 
tion tn  the  will  of  tjod,  nttat^king  and  routing  tlure  or  four  times 
as  nmnerous  an  army  of  well*fed  and  well-e(iiup}Kd  Frenclimeii  | 
ami  the  hand  of  God  aiding  the  im^iital  and  moral  \igoar  of  man, 
to  defeat  a  [lower  far  superior  outwardly,  but  wt^ik  from  inwiird 
depravity.  Justly,  thei-cfori^  might  Henry  exclaim,  after  the 
battle:— 

**  O  God  f  thf  arm  w«i  here, 
Atul  not  to  usp  bill  to  Ibj  aim  aioiifl 
Ascribe  we  *U." 

Act  IV.  Scene  8. 


But  the  end  of  war  is  not  only  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
inttdlet^nal  and  moral  vigour  of  nations  and  their  rulei3 — not 
mvniy  to  afford  room  to  the  most  richly-gift4*d  cimracters,  such  as 
the  noble  Henry  V.,  (o  unfold  all  the  riehts  of  its  inmtist  life,  and 
to  difiplay  in  diJierent  liglitaits  many  capacities  and  qnalitieit,  ^liieh 
othermse  would  nevcj  bemanifi?st:  it  has  a  higher  and  nobler  aim — 
the  moral  puritication  and  amentlnieut  of  man*  ShaLspmre  has 
tniced  this  amelioration  in  the  English  atid  French  amiie«,  but  cluefly 
in  the  p*rsun  of  Henry,  who,  at  first  but  a  rough  jewel,  and  only 
cleansed  by  hw  l"atlier'»  dc^th  from  the  filth  with  wliieh  it  wm  en- 
crusted, and  first  cut  and  polished  by  the  great  emergency*  shines 
forth  in  noiive  beauty  and  splendour.  On  the  other  liandj  whatever 
is  incapable  of  improvement  must  meet  with  punisthment  and  de- 
struction under  the  retributive  scourge  of  heaven*  Accordingly  the 
poet  ]ms  figain  intrtKluced  u]>on  the  scene  Falst4iir*s  imjHirt  rora- 
panioikH,  Hardolph,  N^nij  and  Pii*tol*  in  order  to  shew  forth  tlieir 
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appropriate  but  shameful  end.  The  verj  tlUxrf  of  FalstaflPs  death, 
who  cannot  survive  the  loss  of  ihe  King's  £avour,  and  his  banish- 
ment from  the  courts  which  has  blighted  for  him  all  the  jojrs  of 
life^  is  episodically  introduced,  in  order  that  the  least  seed  even 
of  the  great  poetic  creation  might  not  be  lost,  but  that  every  one 
should  find  his  due,  and  every  m^nber  of  the  great  dramatic  action 
have  for  himself  a  proper  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 

Thus  does  the  true  import  of  war  appear  to  be  coincident  with 
the  end  and  essence  of  history  itselil  While  the  poet  exhibits 
war,  though  springing  in  the  first  instance  &om  the  sinfulness  of 
man,  as  a  judgment  of  Ood,  the  executioner  of  divine  justice,  and 
the  medium  of  His  grace— and  consequently  a  lever  of  the  develop- 
ment of  history,  and  a  means  of  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race— in  this  fundamental  idea  of  his  poem,  he  has  at  the  same 
time  seized  and  depicted  the  most  important  moments  of  history 
itself. 

But  although  we  have  hitherto  left  unnoticed  the  immediate 
external  cause  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  great 
national  war,  they  have  not  "been  n^lected  by  Shakspeare  liim- 
self.  A  questionable  ri^ht  led  to  the  war.  The  drama  acconl- 
ingly  opens  with  an  examination  of  the  title  on  wliich  it  is 
founded.  However  debatcablc  Henr/s  legal  claim  may  have  been, 
his  inward  title  was  only  the  more  indisputable.  Accordingly,  he 
gains  and  maintains  the  victory.  But  as  the  war  had  its  external 
cause  and  beginning,  it  must  also  have  a  similar  close;  the  con- 
tested claims  must  be  decided  finally.  Historically  this  is  accom- 
plished by  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  France,  with  the 
reversion  of  the  French  throne  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
With  the  same  events  the  drama  also  closes.  Tliis  conclusion  has 
been  frequently  censured,  on  the  ground  that  the  love-making  and 
espousals  of  the  fifth  act  arc,  it  is  justly  urged,  little  in  unison 
with  the  serious,  heroic,  and  epical  subject-matter  of  the  first 
four.  But  in  truth  the  war  itself  is  oidy  aj)j)arenily  ended ;  it 
does  not  really  come  to  end  for  several  decades  later,  when 
Henry  has  long  rested  in  the  grave.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  drama  does  not  stand  isolated  by 
itself;  and  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  whole,  and  \»dth  out- 
stretched arms  reaches  far  into  the  great  trilogy  which  follows. 
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On  ihv  other  Imnd,  the  imtuml  and  ititritiidc  rektioii  between  war 
and  marriiige  has  been  overlooked  in  the  censure.  It  resembles 
that  wliieh  subsista  betweeii  bfe  and  death  p  As  war  springs  out  of 
peace,  iDasmnch  m  tlie  colleet^nd  forees  of  peaee  pr^ss  outwardly 
under  the  acrion  of  constant  collision  ;  fo  war,  whenever  it  is  just, 
is  in  its  turn  the  jmrent  of  pe«ice.  But  now  the  moat  lively 
type  of  p^ice  is  marriage,  the  foundation  of  the  family  and  the 
state,  and  the  germ  of  a  new  and  vigorous  life*  It  w  quite  true 
that  the  peace  h^^  made  is  no  real  pacification — it  ia  an  outward 
peace  oidy  ;  the  princes,  and  not  the  nations,  are  recr)uciled.  But 
is  the  poet  to  be  blamed  for  this  ?  If  critics  are  detemiined  to 
t.«ir  liis  work  from  its  organic  connexion  with  the  following 
dramae,  then  the  concluding  peace  may  and  must  be  taken  for  a 
true  and  genuine  resting  pointj  and  it  ia  the  natural  close  both  of 
the  war  and  of  the  drama.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  consi- 
dered in  the  connexion  in  wliich  it  really  stands  with  the  other 
pieces  of  the  great  historical  draraa^  then  it3  true  close  is  "  Henry 
the  Sixth/'  and  the  last  act  of  "  Henry  the  Fifth"  is  but  a 
transition  pointy  which  conveys  however  the  same  important 
lesson  which  nins  through  the  wdiole  piece,  t^w^hiiig  us  that  war 
and  peace  are  not  to  be  made  arbitrarily  at  the  caprices  and 
humours  of  man*  It  is  on  this  account  that,  as  8chlegel  has 
justly  remarked,  a  decided  tone  of  irony  prevails  in  the  fifth 
act*  Moreover,  all  these  objeetions  have  proceeded  from  tlie 
mistaken  theory,  that  every  historical  drama  ought  t-o  be  simply  a 
tragedy  or  a  comedy.  Now  **  Henry  the  Fifth  ■ '  is  manifestly 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  j  and  this  the  sticklers  of  theory  roidd 
not  forgive.  Most  of  these  ohUque  and  distorU^l  judgments  have 
been  pn.^sed  upon  "  Henry  tlie  Fifth  "  by  those  notion  ^mongers 
who  reject  every  tiling  as  fslsr  and  blameworthy  that  they 
find  difticlt  to  reconcile  with  thdr  own  factitious  theories. 

We  have  aln.>ady  indicated  in  generoi  terms  the  Instnrical 
import  and  in  Que  nee  of  the  long  reign  of  Hf^nrt/  the  Sirth, 
The  weakness  of  this  monarch  effected  in  England  what  in  France 
wafi  accomplii^hed  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  Louis  the  Eteventh. 
We  have  also  hinted  our  belief  that  the  fundamental  idea,  whicli 
is  retlccted  in  the  life  of  Renjy^t.he  same  which  some  liave  erro- 
neously pret'Cnded  to  disM^over  in  '*  Haniiet" — appears  her**  to  be 
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hifitiriricHily  motived   by   iJie   neccawf  pmirrcM  of  tlu*  English 
ujition.    It  might,  indeed,  be  taken  as  forming  the  g|H>ciiJ  gmuijcl 
idea  of  the  trilogy  itself,  if  the  object  of  th(r  latter  wen?  eoiifinetl 
to  the  exhibitiaii  of  the  life  and  fortimes  of  the  ^i>r^.     But  «ucli 
nlone  i§  not  its  matter  and  object.     Tlie  thm  of  dnun^s  to 
which  it  beUiiigs  is  not  hiof/rmpkieai^  but  kktoriraL     On  this 
ftecount,  among  tiic  Ictiding  personages  of  snch  dnunasi,  the  pt-opk? 
and  the  state,  in  their  relations  to  other  iK^ple  and  kingtlomSj  have 
a  plaee  of  right .  From  th*^  dt'Sicription  nf  n  great  nntiunid  war,  in  it« 
pcM^ieo-liislorical  &r4iM%  the  i>oein  here  advances  to  the  debnititiun 
of  eirii  war,  which  is  to  the  former  as  poison  is  to  metbcitie, 
lliis  procedure  appears  absolutely  lucbspensable  in  the  c-onstruc- 
tion    of  the   grc^-at  tragedy    of  which  the   reign   of  lleniy    tho 
Sixth  fomis  the  fourth  act*     The  bane  must  have  its  antidote. 
The  unstjible  foundation  on  wliich  the  Royal  House  of  Lancaster 
r(*Medj  and  the  disturbance  of  the  straight  course  of  history  which 
tunrkoil  \U  arce^^sion  to  the  tlirone,  aa  well  m  tlie  iimnondity* 
seitiabneai*,  ambition,  and  avarieej  which  the  long  course  of  un- 
checked  prosperity  had  fostered  in  the  nobles  and  commons, 
ultiunitely  protluced  in  the  factions  of  the  white  and  r**d  roM^ 
tlic  autidot6  to  their  own  rank  poison.     By  interweaving  the 
stor)'  of  the  old  Mortimer,   the  unfortunatt.*   pretender  to    the 
tliroues  of  Bohogbroke,  and  his  son,    tliu  poet  ha^  with  grciit 
judgment  indic4it©d  tho  connei^tion  of  the  "Heni}'  the  Sixth"  with 
the  citlirr  parts  of  the  grcmt  drama,  anil  at  the  same  time  k<rjtt 
alive  tlie  mcmo^^  of  the  olden  wrong  of  Henry's  ancestor.     'We 
have  here  no  petty  conflict  between  a  few  reheUious  bajons  and 
the  sovereignty ;  but   a  civil  war  in  the  strict  senj^e ;   a  ehaotic 
dissolution  of  all  the  ties  of  social  lifcj  by  which  the  different 
members  of  the  state  are  plunged  in  hatred  and  dimension,  forms 
the  Umtling  topic  of  the  dramatic  reijresentfition.     The  soil  fniin 
which  it  springs  historically  is  the  total  corruption  and  immorality 
of  the  nation;  and  as  long  as  the  evil  is  ass^oeiated  vn.i\\  powej 
and  enc*rgy  of  will,  it  thrives  ft^arfully ;  vice  struggles  with  vice, 
and  crime  antl  sin  with  sin  and  crime,  tintil  at  last  they  destroy 
ejK-h  other  by  their  owti  virulence.     No  piece,  in  short,  e^ihibits 
the  two  opposite  aspects  of  the  Cliristian  view  of  things  in  the 
mntufd   interpenetTHtion    in   which    they  oceur  in    the  historic 
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dnimii,  more  distinctly  than  "  Henry  the  Sixth/'  and  its  coiitiima' 
-tioD,  "  Richard  the  Third.*'  In  these  plays  evil  is  msuk  to 
find  its  owti  corr6ctiye  and  destruction  in  evil  and  mora!  n-eak- 
neas  and  perversity  i  vice  and  follj  mutually  frustrate  each  other 
as  in  Comedy.  The  good  obtains^  no  doubt^  by  God's  grace^  the 
final  victory,  but  not  witliin  the  immediate  limits  of  the  rupre- 
seiited  time  and  action ;  it  passes  beyond  the  acting  personages  of 
the  piece  into  the  wide  futurity  of  liistory.  For  the  pr^ent 
the  tragical  rules  uncontrolled,  not  merely  aimihilating  evil, 
but  also  destroying  whatsoever  i^  great,  noble,  and  beautiful 
in  hnmanity.  For  amid  the  (feneial  decay  of  an  age  and 
nation,  the  virtue  and  good  intentions  of  individuals  can  never 
preserve  therasielvea  entirely  spotless,  inasmuch  aa  tlie  individual 
does  not  stand  isolated  and  alone^  but  is  an  orffanie  member  of 
society — the  child  of  hia  nation,  and  the  crniture  of  his  age* 
The  universal  sinfulness  must  sdzc  npon  Idm  also  in  the  same 
way  that  one  foul  spot  infects  the  whole  fruit,  and  i^,  conversely, 
it  is  the  corruption  of  the  whole  that  originatea  the  foulness  of 
the  particular  spot* 

Thi«  saddening  thought,  which  is  identieal  in  principle  with  the 
cliristian  dogma  of  original  sin,  fonns  the  ground  idea  of  thia 
grf*at  trilogy.  With  various  modijicationa  it  it  carried  tbiough 
fsich  of  the  three  parts,  as  being  indeed  nece^sMily  implied  in  the 
hii<torical  import  of  civil  war.  But  the  same  reference  of  all 
history  to  the  divine  grace,  wbich,  in  its  delineation  of  the  great 
national  war,  the  previous  drama  liad  conveyed  by  reprc»entuig 
war  as  an  immediate  judgment  of  God,  is  here  again  repcatdlj  the 
civil  war  being  regarded  as  an  antidote  and  restorative  of  the 
generd  corruption  and  suffering,  and  defeat  as  tending  to  the 
purification  and  reiinement  of  human  goodness  and  nobihty.  This 
is  the  other— the  soothing  and  consolatory  aspect  of  the  poem. 
The  life  and  fortimes^i  of  Henry  the  Sixth  reflect  both  aspceta  in 
the  most  immediate  and  cle^reBt  manner*  His  personal  historic 
ftjrms,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  the  whole^  and  the  lijik  which 
connects  t-ogether  the  several  parts,  Henry,  indeed,  takes  no 
share  in  the  action  ]  all  he  does  is  to  pray  and  to  fiuffcr,  and  yet 
all  that  happens  falls  ujioii  his  devoted  head,  and  bis  doing  nothing 
18  even  the  principal  cause  f>f  all  thi*t  is  done  and  hap|wnis.     Ac- 
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conliiigly  in  tliit*  pioce  the  iiiter^t  is  greatly  divided.  The  chirf 
part  of  it  is  no  doubt  diiiuied  bv  the  King  mid  tib  ftuuilj,  hut  thry 
have  to  sliari?  it  in  tlie  iirst  piurt  with  Talbot  aud  bis  sou,  m  their 
EoWe  strugfrle  a^iist  Fraucc^  with  tlie  defi-at  of  Gloster,  stkI  the 
victory  of  York  in  tlic  seeoiid;  and  in  the  tliird,  the  end  of  York^ 
and  the  cx>ndu*'t  of  Etlward,  arrest  onr  at  t  frit  ion.  And  yet  the? 
true  unitj  is  miinifrstl)'  prestTvriJ  by  the  ouuness  of  the  Intercast  of 
thti  storjv  t^nd  c»f  the  groutid  idea  wlu€li  aniiimtis  it*  To  ostabhsh 
i\m  point  it  will  bt?  nccej^mry  to  ent^r  upon  a  close  eatamiualioii 
of  eiich  of  tbe  three  parts. 

To  begin  with  titrfirsi^  whkh  forms  the  proper  eonchii&ion  of 
*'  llenr)  the  Fifth/^  since  tlie  rmtionid  wsir  which  is  there  exliibit**d 
now  fifgst  ul tains  to  a  real  end.  It  eoncludes  tx)  the  mlvantii^^  of 
Prance,  m^w  because  the  intrinsic  inoitd  right  hiis  gone  over  to 
her  side.  J''or  although  the  uubles  mid  coiumonalty  of  France  are 
not  much  better  as  yet,  and  are  at  best  but  more  prudetit  and 
shar[i(nie^l  by  exjHirience,  they  have  nevertheless  abandoned  their 
hunglity  aclf-eoiifidence  aud  groundless  vtmity,  and  a  growing 
est*;em  for  tberr  a^Jverssiry  htLs  lai<I  the  first,  step  to  vict<>ry»  And, 
what  i^  tnorc  important  still,  England,  on  the  other  hand,  fias  la^tt 
her  mxjnd  superiority.  We  are  oouseious  at  once  of  this  loss  in 
the  introduetory  seeneSj  amid  the  fieUiMh  intrigues  an  J  quarrels  of 
the  nobles^  in  whose  widce  the  people  blintlly  ibllow,  and  that  tlie 
people  and  army  are  no  longer  uiiiuiated  by  the  same  spirit 
which  gave  the  victory  to  lienry  the  Fifth,  is  proved,  among  other 
incidents  of  the  campaign^  by  the  disgraceful  aud  cuwariUy  lligbt 
i)f  FastoUe*  Accordingly,  the  piece  opens  well  with  the  funerul 
of  llenrv,  as  with  the  entombment  of  the  victories  and  eontpit^t^ 
of  Eughmd,  It  was  a  graudj  though  great  error,  to  suppose  llmt 
at  tliat  time  England  could  roaiutairt  a  h^tintf  rule  over  France} 
wlienever  the  [political  arid  national  energy  of  a  people  are  nut 
completely  broken,  it  is  ini])os?!ible  for  them  to  siidt  int^i  a  mere 
province  of  unotber  king«lom.  Nothing  but  the  intrinsic  wcitk- 
ness  of  Fr^uic^j  and  the  moral  and  heroic  eiierg}'  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
could  have  lent  to  such  a  mijscoiiception  the  brief  and  tmnsient  sanc- 
tion of  succe^.  Wlien  the  French  nation  biul  once  roused  itself, 
a  monarch  as  \^go^ous  a^  the  Sixth  ilcnry  was  wt^,  would  have 
found  it  impossiblf  to  retain  the  conquest  which  ill  its  enoroaeh 
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meiit  wras  no  less  uiijiisi  aiui  immoral,  than  the  attemi>l  to  enslave 
tlie  tximi  who  is  moniLl)'  capablt!  of  freedum.     h\  tlic  timJ  issue 
of  Ihe  wajr,  tlue  judgraont  of  God  ac^:ordingly  reveals  itself;  thi^ 
same  jtisticc  stinks  the  scale  of  England  wliich  bclbre  hatl  mised  it* 
But  the  ihvine  itUjer|H:>sitian  has  its  outward  manifestation  in  (hr 
"  Maid  of  Orle^ina."      Tliough  Shakspear©  from  the  very  ftrs^t 
makes  her  to  be  in  Iciigue  with  the  evil  onCj  he  is  nevertlieless  far 
fnmi  mshing  to  liave  it  thought  that  her  appearance  on  the  scene 
is  witliuut  the  divine  perraisstiou,  and  dt»es  ntjt  exereise  an  im- 
portant itdlnence  in  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.     For  in  a  eex- 
Uin  s^eruse  the  iiit^iTference  of  su|}enmtund  agency  in  hnmnn  af lairs 
must  be  mediate!)  tbvine,  inasmuch  as  the  evil  one  eaimot  operate 
on  them  without  tlie  permission  of  God.     The  more  sentimental 
critics,  indeeil,  are  disposed  to  recognise  in  8huksi>t^ire's  "Joan  of 
Arc"   a  pure  aiul  sspotlesi^  maideUj  at  tirst  aitluig  under  (he  innnc- 
diaie  inspinitiou  of  he^venj  but  subsequently  losing  her  nioral 
purity  under  the  corrujiting  influence  of  snccesi^s.     Tlie  error  iif 
this  view  i^,  however,  obvious  and  at  once  refuted  by  tlie  boldness 
with  which  this  modest  damsel  mixes  with  the  French  warriors^ 
Hud  receives  their  mionition.     In  his  conception  t^f  the  diameter 
of  **  Joan  of  Arc,"  Shakspeare  folio wcul  the  national  opinion  of 
Ins  countrymen,  which  was  indeed  the  general  belief  of  her  ron- 
temporaric^.     No  doubt  it  w*ns  untrue  in  n(l  essential  pointa  ;  yet 
the  truth  could  not  and  ought  not  to  liave  been  established  in  the 
pre^ut  piece.     For  the  hiHtorieul  drama  ought  to  exhibit  its 
subject  matter  as  it  exhu-ti^  and  to  paint  witli  the  utmost  truth 
tlie  feehngs  and  characters  o/  Un  m^e*     It  waas,  however,  a  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  '*  Maid  ot  Orle?ms  "  hved 
and  flonrishedj  that  it  w^ia  incapable  of  apprehending  the  gr«it,  tlie 
pure,  iuid  the  noble,  in  their  intrinsic  pnritj^  and  indti'il  that  the 
great  and  nuble  could  nut  preserve  themselves  entirely  and  wholly 
pure^     For  tlie  result  uf  long  and  sesirelnng  invesiigittion  is  unable 
to  phice  Joan  in  ^\\v\\  fl  light,  antl  even  fc%liillpr^s  idml  lint  mnst- 
unliistorieal  representation  of  her  is  not  sullicient  f>o  wush  a^^ay  all 
the  staing  which  tidhere  to  her  reputation*     Ttuit  in  hcsT  own  lonely 
nmsing!?,  and  liefnn?  her  appeamnre  on  the  field  of  hinlorv,  f^he  was 
animated   by  great  snd  beuutifid  thoughts^  SliRksjH\ire  himself 
Icjwcs  uis  U}  supptise,  by  the  nmioii^  which  he  allows  to  prectvlf 
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her.  But  m  order  to  reftlize  these  thoughts  iit  ifueh  a  time — ftt 
the  very  momi?iit  in  which  she  entered  nctivdy  into  the  eonipH* 
^rted  luacliinery  of  their  realization,  she  g»ve  up  hej^lf  to  the 
evil  one ;  but  whethej  voluiitarilv  or  involuntanly — tliis,  as  intlif- 
ferent  for  the  [)oetieiJ  end  lie  hid  in  view^^ — the  iw}ct  hm  }n^y  left 
undecided*  It  was  thus  tliat  she  did  fall,  in  truth ;  ind  tbufl  does 
ahe  appear  abo  to  fall  in  the  present  drama,  as  the  victim  of  the 
fundainaital  idea  which  animates  the  whole  tdlogy. 

Ilcr  death  at  the  saine  time  appean  as  the  orgAiue  contmst  to 
the  fall  of  Salisbury  and  of  the  Tklbota.  The  elder  Talbot  is 
decidedly  the  noblest  charaeter  of  the  piece.  Patriotism,  knightly 
honouTj  and  bmveryj  am  the  guiding  principles  of  hia  whole  life ; 
of  any  Idghor  idea  he  is  wholly  unconscious ;  he  cuii  win  a  battle, 
but  is  nimble  to  command  an  army ;  he  is  an  excellent  olRcer,  bat 
no  general,  full  of  conragc,  and  not  without  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, (as  proved  by  his  encounter  with  the  Duchess  of  Auvergiie) 
but  yet  without  ft  prompt  and  creative  presence  of  miud,  and  ft 
wide  forecasting  circumspection*  This  defect,  and  the  rough  stem* 
ness  of  hi!*  virtue,  which  has  much  of  the  race  of  tlie  Hon  in  it,  is  the 
failing  which  leads  to  his  death*  His  character  was  little  suited  for 
the  crr^ketl  and  complicated  relations  of  the  age  in  which  he  hvcd  ; 
under  the  iron  rod  of  correction,  he  was  likewise  stern  and  iron- 
like— untempcred,  and  mthout  grace  to  aubmit.  In  such  tiniea 
an  lionourable  death  is  to  the  noble  a  blessing  from  God ;  to  die  is 
victory  and  pleasure,  but  to  live  is  to  be  subject  to  the  cruel 
empire  of  necessity  and  crime*  The  living  cannot  escape  entirely 
the  coutagion  of  the  uuiversid  sinfulness;  while  the  victorious 
pleasure  of  death  winch  emancipates  the  dying  from  the  general 
misery  is  at  once  exalting  and  incorniptible.  This  reflection  con- 
stitutes the  particular  modification  which  the  ground  idea  of  the 
whole  recceives  in  the  first  partj  and  wliich  all  its  several  part^  are 
dcifigiied  to  elucidate,  By  the  siductive  arts  of  Snffolkj  the  pure 
and  unimpassioned  nature  of  Henry  is  induced  to  violate  Itis 
kingly  word,  and  the  plighted  faith  of  betrothment,  in  order 'to 
form  his  unfortunate  idhance  with  Margnret  of  Anjou.  Even  he 
caimot  keep  himself  pure,  and  wliile  with  youtliful  tickJeiiess  he 
jiehls  tu  tlie  senanul  tempt ati*)n,  he  lays  the  tir»t  stone  of  the 
edifice  of  lus  fature  misery*     Gloster,  too,  with  liis  upright  and 
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jioblu  spirit  is  carried  away  by  the  Iieat  of  party  spirit^  and  pussioii. 

His  quarrel  with  tlie  Bis*hop  of  Winchester,  w  liieh  has  sprt^ad  even 
t^  tlieir  retftincrflj  und  the  rivalry  between  Somerset  and  Ilichar*] 
uf  York,  and  the  wtmkness  of  Bedford  and  Exeter — all  aLike  coiu 
tribute  to  the  ruin  of  Talbot  and  hi?  noble  son.  The  bnrghers  and 
IKjpulaee  do  not  in  the  first  part,  take  any  ^ide  in  the  faetioUvS  con- 
tentions of  the  nobles ;  the  Mayor  of  Loudon  does  not  interfere 
ese<?pt  to  mediate  between  them,  Ncveiihele^  oceaaiotml  indiea- 
tions  appear  of  their  being  already  tainted  witli  the  general  eor* 
mption — such  us  ike  bmwb  of  the  serving-men  of  Gloster  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchestca*,  i*nd  the  cowardice  of  Fastolfe  and  his 
army. 

In  fke  sevond  partf  the  liidden  disease  hsi  broken  out  in  aU 
its  force.  We  have  here  the  wide  and  coinplicated  tissue  of  fac- 
tioriSj  with  their  quarrels  and  intrignesj  vices  and  ntrocif  ics>  in 
which  the  domestic  policy  of  England  bceiunc  entangled  »fter  the 
loss  of  France,  and  the  end  of  the  foreign  war.  The  germs  of 
these  troubles  were,  alone  present  in  the  first  part  ;  they  have  now 
grown  up  into  ft  wicle-«[>reatling  and  vigorous  tree.  After  a  [iri> 
tended  reconciliationj  the  old  enmity  of  Gloster  mid  the  Bi^hojv 
of  Winchester  burst*  out  again  with  twofold  ftiry^  and  into  active 
hoi<tihtit«.  Tlie  Queen,  by  the  iiistrumeulahty  of  Suffolk,  takes  b 
part  in  it,  and  combines  with  the  Bishop  for  the  ruin  of  Gloster, 
Richard  of  York  has  now  set  up  liis  pretensions  to  the  erown,  and 
is  sujiportetl  by  the  |iowerful  Neviles — the  Earls  of  Sah'sbiir^^  and 
Warwick.  The  bloody  btinner  of  civil  war  is  at  length  unfitrled 
in  earnest.  The  noble  Gloster  is  cauglit  in  the  meshes  of  a  vile 
intrigue,  Jind  niiirderously  put  to  death.  North uniberlnncl,  CHfTordj 
Buckingham,  Stafford,  tlie  best  and  abh^t  of  the  Kings  friends, 
fall  in  battle,  Tlie  wortldes^  SomerBct,  the  criminal  Cardimd  Beau- 
fort— ^that  eomipt  and  genninc  specinK-n  of  a  ])iipistic  pricat — 
and  the  thorough  scoundrtd  Suffolk,  also  periish.  York  alorie^  with 
his  associates  and  Ins  sons,  and  among  these  the  fejirfnl  Itiehard, 
survive,  and  on  the  otlier  side  the  no  h^s  drcadfid  Margnrd- 
with  a  few  of  her  follower'.  Death  and  crime  rt^ap  an  simple 
harvest ;  the  great  and  the  little,  the  wicked  and  the  good,  are 
ahke  mown  down*  For  in  such  times  of  wide  and  general 
eorniiition,  good  cca^s  to  be  good ;  in  the  universal]  siiifuluf^^ 
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the  boundary  \mm  betwtfeii  vice  and  virtue  i^^  lost  aad  dis- 
appear.    VJiiue  is  no  longer  virtoc^  wheiii  m  in  the  case  of 

Oluster,  liuckiughanit  Cliiford,  and  others^  it  is  associHt4?d  with^ 
such  passiutiak  heat  aod  party  mge ;  evil  g^iiis  a  set'itiing  saue- 
tioD  wlicn  tlie  gooil  ita^lf  comes  forward  m  such  disguise,     hi 
such  times  tlii^  death  of  tlie  noble  is  but  an  unsuecessful  effort 
at  life,  and  vice  aloae  miuxitaiiiB  its  ground^  be4»use  it  only  m , 
eonaisteut  with  itself.     This  is  the  dreadful  truth  which  is  coa^J 
veyed  to  us  by  this  dmm%  as  well  as  by  its  mistress,  llistor 
herself*      History,  as    we    have    frequently    observed,   requines^ 
above  aQ  things  active  consistent  energy  |  tf  good  has  asso- 
ciated it^lf  with  tliis  quality  it  will  mvariably  maintain  out- 
witrdly  tlie  pre-eminence  which  belongs  to  it  intriusioally  ^    ifj 
on   the   contrary,   evil  possesses   the   energ-y  which   consistency 
lends,  the  good  must  succumb,  as  forfeiting,  by  the  loss  of  it,  its 
own  essential  property.     Evil  must,  and  indeed  ought,  to  prevail, 
in  order  that  it  may  work  its  own  Jestructiou,  which  the  good 
by  its  own  imperfection  is  unable  to  accomplish*     The  victory  of 
evil  is,  in  short,  its  own  auniliilation. 

Viewed  in  this  ligbt,  imder  which  the  gemaid  idea  of  the  whole 
ejthibits  itself  in  tliis  second  part,  evtay  thr^  of  the  complicated 
web  appears  to  be  judiciously  arranged.  The  sorceries  of  tlie 
PuccUe  have  their  counterpart  in  the  incantation  scene,  which  is 
the  ruin  of  the  noble-hearted  Duchess  of  Gloster,  and  tlic  first 
stain  on  the  lionoiir  of  the  Protector;  and  with  the  fiatteriiig 
Peter  and  liis  mast^.T,  the  rascally  Simcox,  and  the  episode  of  Jack 
Cade  and  his  rascally  rabble,  are  full  of  deeji  siguiiicauce,  and  at 
the  same  time  indispensable,  as  shewing  that  in  such  pexiods  the 
noblest  minds  even  are  liable  to  the  strangest  aben'ations,  and  that 
the  weakest  men  arc  most  irretrievably  the  victims  of  the  darkeat 
powers  of  hell.  Hiey  also  serve  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  state 
of  things  is  only  possible  when  all  regard  for  reiif/ian  and  morality 
is  thrown  aside,  and  when  the  hoHest  principles  are  employed 
only  for  fraud  and  delusion ;  while  they  also  illustrate  the  wild 
excesses  into  which  the  multitude  are  hurried,  when  once  they 
have  been  drawn  witldii  tlie  vorlex  of  the  genend  giddiness,  even 
to  the  mail  design  not  only  of  overthrowing  all  micial  order  and 
^subordination,  but  of  prolubiting  the  arts  and  eeiences,  and  wliat- 
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ever  dso  jmnjiotes  the  luglit^r  civiliztttion  yf  the  species.  These 
inferior  piirtiejs,  like  Falstutf  and  Im  motU-y  fellows  in  *'  Hetiry 
Llie  Fifth/'*  furnish  dso  in  their  peculiar  comic  colon riiig  a  parody 
un  the  sabject-niiitter  of  the  proper  historic  action,  wiiile  they 
ediihit  eril  iJi  it>s  true  light,  as  irrational,  ridieuious,  aiid  absurd. 

Seiitiniental  critics,  like  I\  Iloru  and  others,  have  bkined  the 
poet  for  his  conception  of  tlie  chiiracter  of  the  Queen^  wliieh  the 
secoucl  part  dcvdo]>s  iji  detail*  Slie  isj  they  say,  made  unnecessarily 
revolting^  a  perfect  fury;  and,  above  all^  it  is  ofTenaive  to  our 
feelings,  for  the  good  bat  unfortunate  king  to  be  represented  as 
83  manifestly  henpecked*  No  doubt  the  same  aouncls  of  the 
horribla  which  in  "Titius  Anibonicus"  strike  the  ear  in  fiill 
accord,  arc  bean!  in  dying  echoes  in  the  character  of  Margaret ;  a 
fact  wkich  proves  with  some  d^ee  of  certainty  that  tlie  two  latter 
parts  of  ^*  Henry  the  Sixth^'  must  be  chissed  among  t!ie  earliest 
productionji  of  Shakgi)eare's  pen,  Xo  doubt  the  guilt  of  the  Queen 
is  deep  eoough^  without  the  ima^nary  addition  of  adultery :  yet 
withurit  tliis  pontical  but  significant  touchy  it  ia  cJear  that  the 
pictui'e  would  have  bceu  incomplete,  A  mind  so  perfectly  nn- 
femininci  so  energetic,  so  passionate,  violent,  and  fiery,  must  have 
felt  it.'^clf  ill  njatcheJ  mth  the  cool  and  unimpassioned  Henry, 
And,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  history, which  cannot  in  fuct 
proclaim  every  truth,  the  poet  could  not  well  omit  a  trait  which 
conniiitc*ncy  looked  for,  and  without  which  i\w  portrait  would  be 
altogether  witliout  meuniug  or  expression*  Moreover,  sucli 
terrific  energy  and  enormity,  such  undisguised  sbynelessness  of 
sin,  as  is  here  exhibited  in  the  character  of  a  woman,  is  donbtlcjsa 
more  i>oetical  and  nu>re  dramatic,  and,  indeal,  in  a  poem  more 
mora!,  than  any  darkly  crawling  and  secret  sine,  or  the  mere  liint 
of  their  ejdstence,  when  the  spectator  could  not  fail  to  suspect  them, 
Besides,  such  completeness  of  crimen  a  character  in  short  in  which 
all  the  inmionility  of  the  age  might  seem  to  have  centered  itself, 
wm  absolutely  necessary  for  the  poet's  purpose  of  eadiibiting  tlie 
true  nature  of  sueh  timeSj  and  of  perspicuously  elucidating  the 
ground-idm  of  the  whole.  Tlie  devilish  llicliard  stands  wortliily 
by  the  side  of  ,tho  fury — Margaret ;  the  two  chiiracters  mutually 
etjinplrtc  each  ottier  ;  Lhcy  It^rn  of,  and  fonn  themselves  by,  one 
unother,  in  order  ttj  heeome  the  might v  uistruments  of  the  divine 
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retribution  which  visitM  EfigUvr»d,  and  the  membt»rs  of  the  noyij 

family  especially,  at  tlie  close  of  Heiii/s  long  but  nnlmppy  mg:Ti» 
Litatly^  the  immatily  and  ^lomaniah  king  raquired  the  orgimic! 
eontraait  of  hia  mtilignant  iiutl  masculine  consort.  Henrys  indL«cl, 
i^illingly  risked  his  own  dishonour,  when,  with  a  disjKisitioii 
like  his,  ke  allowed  liimself  to  he  persuaded  into  taking  $Hch  a 
woman  for  a  wife*  Tliis  hia  fet  and  only  sin  of  eumftmsioft — 
ill  Ins  hvter  fsiults  were  but  mis  of  omission — required  to  be  tlirowu 
ont  in  a  strong  light,  ui  order  to  show  how  in  the  rank  soil  of 
niich  a  period  the  smallest  seed  of  crime  bears  an  infinite  crop  df 
daadly  eH'ects  iind  consequences.  The  t[ueen  governs  in  tlie  king^tt 
place,  and  of  bad,  mak^  worse.  Thrust  into  the  back -ground  by 
her  inordinate  love  of  power,  and  eonlirmed  in  liis  weak  inactive 
meditation,  he  becomes  ra^re  and  more  a  sovereign  in  name  only; 
the  open  iutidelity  of  his  queen  m  insufficient  to  rouse  him*  His 
calm,  humble^  and  resigned  frame  of  mind,  in  other  eircumstanc^. 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation,  acquirer  iu  his  e^ise  day 
by  day  a  more  sinfol  diameter  of  w^akaem  and  indecision.  The 
rdtttion  subsisting  betT^anui  Henry  and  Ma^aret  does  but  reflect 
tlie  leading  ideii  of  the  second  part  under  a  peonliar  modificiition, 
which  at  the  swne  time  perfectly  justifies  iji  a  poetic  light  the 
character  of  the  tjueen,  as  Shakspeare  has  here  drawn  it» 

The  very  first  scene  of  the  i/fini  part  introduces  m  at  once  to 
York  and  his  sons  in  the  full  exultation  of  victory.  ThJs  king's  jMfty 
has  been  defeate<^l  iu  the  field;  he  purchases  peace  by  the  sacriflr« 
of  his  ^on's  hereditary  rights,  and  by  uuikiug  over  the  snccessic 
to  his  adver?«arj\  The  (lueenj  however,  and  tlie  young  Edwan!*^ 
refuse  their  consent  to  the  arrangement :  under  their  banners  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  king  are  again  conccted*  York  is  attittkrc! 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  has  resolved  on  his  part  to  hreuk  the 
conip^t,  and  U}  expel  the  king  from  the  throne.  He  is  pitt  to 
di>atli  with  the  most  cruel  insults  and  mockery*  But  the  fortune 
of  war  quickly  changes  again,  The  queen,  defeated  by  Warwick 
and  the  sons  of  York,  flies  to  procure  foreign  aid.  The  jierson  of 
Henry  is  seized,  and  the  eldest  son  of  York  ascends  the  timiim 
under  the  title  of  Edward  the  Foiirtli.  His  own  fickleness,  how- 
ever, soon  lUsptaces  him;  because  lie  cannot  ride  himself,  his 
possession  of  the  throne  is  not  undisturbed.  The  dispute  is  renewed 
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with  greater  fiercenega  than  ever,  Fraiicyj  led  on  by  the  injured 
Wan^ick,  cx>ines  forward  in  support  of  Mai^iret  to  attack  l^uglajid, 
distracted  with  domestic  troubles,  ou  her  own  soil.  So  completely 
has  the  nspeet  of  affaira  changed  mth  the  loss  of  intrinsic  virtue 
and  integrity ;  so  deeply  is  England  corrupted  without  hope  or 
prospect  of  immediate  deliverMice.  Her  best  and  noblest  soils 
have  fallen,  and  none  remain  to  supply  their  places ;  t!ie  wicked 
abound  more  aTid  more,  and  every  where  gain  ^iscendancy.  In 
such  periods  of  convulsion,  the  sons  are  usually  more  evil  and 
corrupt  than  their  sires.  This  truth  is  fuUy  confirmed  by  the 
chddren  of  Henry  and  York,  and  by  the  younger  CUlford  and 
Buckingham,  Dfirker  clouds  gather  aromid  the  hdri^on^  white 
Henry,  driven  at  first  to  flight,  and  then  in  prison^  resigns  himself 
to  prayer  and  meditation*  And  what  is  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  7 
lie  calls  himself  "  A  man  ^  leasts  for  les*i  he  should  not  he/'  a 
king — "whose  erown  is  ctJled  content/'  He  is  ready  to  do^ 
and  luunbly  jiclcls  liimself  to,  whatever  God  Hilla;  he  sees  into  the 
future  with  a  prophet's  eye,  and  dies  asking  forpveness  for  liim- 
self  and  his  murderer*  In  death  the  storm  which  had  spent  itsdf 
on  liis  troubled  life  clf^UTS  oC  His  iMt  moments  bespeak  fi  mind 
strong  in  its  victoi^  ovtsr  self,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly 
interests  to  whicli  by  the  sniferings  of  hfe  he  had  attained* 

It  is  tlua  profound  Christian  truth  that  the  third  part  of  this 
trilogy  niifolds  before  onr  eye.  In  timess  like  those  \i  Idch  are  here 
depicted  no  one  is  the  complete  master  of  Ids  own  tnovemente, 
while  tlic  soil  totters  ben^^h  his  feet.  He  cannot  escape  the 
contagion  which  infects  the  whole  community*  In  a  period  of 
«ucli  disorder,  it  is  only  some  mighty  and  heavim-sent  spirit  that 
tmn  restore  peace  j  while  the  lieavenly  deliverer  is  absent,  the  evil 
must  rage  until  it  has  c^hausteil  ur  dttstroyed  itsdt  Ha\7ng 
brought  ruin  upon  himself  chiefly  by  his  own  weakness  and  in- 
activity^  he  becomes,  by  the  way  in  which  he  meets  hi<*  fate,  a 
pattern  of  noljle  R^iguation,  In  such  trials  and  emergencies,  the 
man  who  does  not  feel  a  divine  commission  inciting  Idm  to  action, 
does  bfitcr  to  f^ttj/?r  than  to  act ;  he  t/m^t  receive  the  times  as  a 
di\aue  visitation,  and  dispose  himself  in  humble  hope  to  su^cering 
anil  U}  imtience.  By  means  of  them  he  ia  to  raide  himself  above 
all  that  is  eartidy^ — by  iubmitting  to  afflietion,  as  a  just  Tisitation 
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on  his  ifttifn/iit/  to  aft  with  tnoral  tirmnesSi  oniid  the  gentml  cornip- 
tion  which  hast  mixed  kjgtdher  right  iind  wrong,  gm>d  and  evil,  in 
indistitigiiislniWe  coufudon.  Who  can  presume  to  ilecide  wlu'lher 
tlie  right  wiis  cm  the  side  of  York  or  Lmicii^tcr  F  iioth  wcrt* 
eqimlly  in  the  wmug,  and  all  who  sided  with  one  or  the  otlicr 
pidDok  of  tills  injustice.  It  is  not  oc^tasion&Uy  only  that  siu^li 
cases  are  lo  he  met  with  in  Mstory^ — ^they  »ire  of  iluily  occurreiii^, 
eijiecinlly  where  parti es,  dvil  witr,  and  rebellion  abound,  Fot  con- 
tending faetions  mu»t  rt-rr  htf  both  in  the  wrong,  iim^murh  m  they 
c^n  never  come  into  collision  without  injur}*  and  without  doing  via- 
leneo  b^jth  to  Chujeh  and  State,- — which  are  absolutely  Rip^nor  to 
any  interest  of  party, — nnd  consequently  without  setting  themselveg 
hiose  from  the  moral  eonstitntioTj  of  human  society.  The  widi*r  llic 
([uarrel  iipretul^,  the  more  nipidly  dcjea  it  whirl  around  with  it  the 
whole  of  hfe ;  so  that  the  Hv  nof  »Kn>  trrf  beeomes  a  moral  iin]K»ssi^ 
bihty,  and  the  Icsa  forward  ought  the  individual  to  be  in  IrKjking  ii> 
hinuvi/hr  deliver}';  hut  he  must  redgn  himself  the  more  impli- 
citly  to  hiatoryi  and  look  to  God*»  guiding  Imtul  to  loose  the  tangled 
knot  J  artel  \nms  judgment  u[k>u  all. 

It  was  even  because  she  was  a  stranger  to  such  humility,  that, 
after  n  brief  success,  Margaret  proved  the  ruin  of  herself,  her 
husband,  and  her  **on.     Wliile  the  young  Prin^and  the  youthful , 
Rutland  commit  themselves  with  forward  rashness  to  the  tearing 
str^m  of  lustory,  which  they  have  never  before  tricdj  a  just  retri- 
bution overtakes  their  jiresumption,  and  the  l>eardleJS3  lK>ys  mqJ 
sw  allowed  up  by  the  mighty  torreut*     York,  bee^iusc  he  refusedj 
to  be  content  in  a  private  station,  fell  beneiith  the  cruel  hands  cifi 
bis  enemies,  and  soon  after  him,  the  king  ptiid  the  penalty  of  (he 
guilt  wliieh  he  incurreil,  by  not  at  once  resigning  u  cromj  fur 
which  he  possessed  neither  a  title  nor  a  quaMcation*     The  king- 
maker, Warwick,  is  doomed  to  witness  the  tVust ration  of  all  his* 
pains  and  exertions,  because  in  proud  presumption  he  believed  him- 
self called  to  play  the  judge  with  those  from  whom  be  ought,  naturally 
\n  have  awaited  his  own  sentence.     An  early  death  o\eftakcd 
Clifford,  Oxford,  nntl  Somerset,  for  venturing  to  choose  a  side  where 
both  pari  it's  weu^   equally  cidpable,  antl  between  whom  right  and 
wrong  rtuetuatcd  undecuded,  BccaUM^  £dwarcl  the  Fourth  wast  un- 
able to  restmin  himself  in  a  position  difficult  even  to  any  one  evuy 
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ray  qiialifiutl  to  rt^lore  ortler  to  the?  distracted  state,  and  because 
lie  undertook  a  tusk  Ijeyotid  liis  ixiwers,  lie  is  quick!y  driven  from  ]m 
tUrono;  arnJ,  altliough  rest4^reil  to  it  again,  we  kitni  from  liis  bro- 
ther's ( liichard)  words,  that  lie  wris  tindtted  to  retain  it  long.  Lastly, 
at  the  close  of  "  Henry  tlie  Sixth"  we  see  the  saine  fatje  hovering  over 
the  heads  of  Lady  Grey  and  her  fanxily,  who  have  idlowed  themselves 
to  be  temjited  to  assume  a  place  in  history  w  Inch  belonged  neither 
to  them  nor  their  lineage^  and  for  wldch,  besides,  they  possessed 
not  the  necessary  qmdifications.  Thus,  in  all  the  sevenil  parts 
of  this  drama,  we  have  the  same  idea  refleeted^ — the  same  law,  that 
is,  tlie  same  view  of  history,  wduchj  in  tins  third  part,  forms  the 
moditication  of  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole  trilog)^ ;  around  tins 
centre  all  atljnsta  itself  into  an  organic  whole*  At  the  same  time, 
at  its  close,  Richartl  comes  forward  cons|3icuou:sly  into  the  tbre- 
groiirid*  He,  tlie  fcarfally  consistent  villain^ — that  haii  neither 
pity,  lovej  nor  fear — ordained  to  be  an  executioner,  nature's  ahor- 
tion — stands  forth  in  full  vigour  and  freshne-ss—the  dregs  of  the 
antidot4^  of  the  poisoned  jieriod,  in  order  to  close  the  last  act  of 
the  gnind  tragedy, 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  t<j  take  another  survey  from  the  pre- 
sent point  of  tlie  whole  ediiice,  whose  structure  we  have  been 
dest^ribing.  In  "  Henry  the  Sixth,*'  civil  war  is  depict txl  as  the 
nEiiural  consequence  of  an  original  disturbance  of  the  due  (*rder 
of  history,  and  of  tlie  widc-sprctwl  corruption  of  morals  t<i  wOiich 
it  led*  lliis  grand  idea  is  the  gronnd^work  of  the  whrdt',  and  m 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  truly  christian  view  of  histor}.  ll^e 
three  parts  in  the  next  plaee  exhibit  the  principal  laws  and  stages 
of  the  development  of  such  a  state  of  things.  In  the  Jirnf  part 
we  site  how  history  once  corrupted  ovcrtlirows  what  is  tndv  tiohh* 
in  itself,  but  wMch,  however,  are  themselves  touched  witii  the 
genend  coloiu^  of  the  age,  wldle  at  the  sao>e  time  we  discovi^r  how, 
ni  such  tinu*^,  the  great  and  pure  sire  dl  understood,  and  unable  to 
keqj  theinselve^i  entirely  from  contamination.  The  second  stage 
of  this  romtpt  stat-e  of  tilings  is  exhibited  in  the  nt'tHntfl  part* 
The  irouijjlication  grows  gTaduidly  into  an  undlstiuguij^hiihle  vhms, 
m  which  right  and  wrong  arc  inseparably  blended  together,  \mi\ 
con&c{[ucntly  the  evil  and  the  gcRid,  or,  to  speak  more  ci>r recti y, 
the   more  imd  k^ss  wicked,  arc  involved  in  one  common  ruin. 
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Arrifecl  at  tliis  heiglit,  it  demanda  that  mcti  in  general^  mbf^aining 
fmni  all  iTit€rfcrenc«,  shoulii  rtsign  Iheitiselvfs  to  the  gtiidancir  of 
those  to  whose  hatuk  Gotl  has  comniitted  tin*  rt*stiHTitiO!i  of  right 
Riid  urder;  every  uriuallionsett  jinjceetling  is  |ium^lu:d  as  a  sin- 
ful presTimption,  while  the  humble  aiid  meek  are  purified  and 
amrjided  hy  suffmng,  until  at  last  death  exalts  theiu  above  iJl 
^uthiy  desires.  Tills  idea  forms  the  grand  thought  of  the  tkird 
part. 

Otir  observfttions  on  ^'  Richard  the  Third/'  the  ^/ih  act  of  tlic 
gmnd  cbamftj  will  be  brief  Tlie  significance  of  tliis  particulw 
piere  follows  at  once  from  our  previous  reinarka^  while  Oic  much 
ndinire*!  chftraeter  of  Richard  hsis  been  so  abundantly  discussed, 
oritiGmd,  and  reviewed^  that  it  is  diiRcult  to  iwlvnnce  any  new 
mnarlu  1  mu^  therefore  leave  it  to  the  reader^s  aTi^-n  judgirtent 
to  cnll  the  best  from  the  host  of  critics  and  oommentators.  Even 
lln^Htt,  who  after  Coleridge  is  the  be^t  among  the  sesthetiad 
critics  of  Knglftiid,  does*  but  analyse  and  illustrate  the  character  of 
Rieliard;  or  upeak  of  its  able  rspresentntion  by  the  great  at*tor 
Kean.  On  this  jxnnt  I  would  merely  observe,  that  a  single  eharae- 
terj  homever  extraordinary,  and  howe\*er  well  eonceivejl  and  ably 
eTceeuted,  does  not  make  a  dramatic  composition,  Charaetjerisation 
15  but  a  single  function  of  dramatic  poetiy;  and  that,  neither  Ihr 
highest  nor  the  most  difficidt.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  whole  tlmt  a  portrait  does  to  an  liistoricEd  painting*  In  the* 
hitter,  while  each  figure  singly  ought  to  be  fall  of  individual 
reidity,  it  must  nevertheless  derive  its  full  signiJicance  from  the 
place  it  holds  in  the  general  compoBition,  and  from  its  reference  to 
the  others,  and  consequently  it  is  the  mHitmi  action  of  the  indi- 
viduals on  each  other,  and  their  coffjr>i/ft  working  in  prorlucing 
the  represented  actiou,  that  first  give  to  the  jjainting  an  historical 
character.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  tlrama  as  indeed 
in  life  itself.  It  is  when  viewed  in  this  light  that  "Hicliard 
the  Third "  appears  to  me  defective.  Tlie  words  "  I  ani  myiself 
alone,'^  is  the  magic  pass -word  tluit  admits  us  at  once  into  the 
very  secret  of  his  chanu^ter,  and  of  the  whole  drama,  whero^  as  in 
actual  hiator}^,  he  stands  absolutely  a/one.  AH  the  other  per- 
&onageSj  mostly  women  and  children, — ^or  subordinates,  slirinJcirig 
m  weakness  before  the  might  of  Hie  kingly  majesty  which  m- 
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shrouds  Richard^ — fm^  no  ttmtdi  for  him.  The  crushing  power  uf 
his  tymimy,  the  energy  of  au  uumitigatptl  si'^lfishiicss  ajid  evil 
fmtnre  richly  endowtid  with  iiit-cllectaal  jnft^j  ^ind  mtli  wit  nnd 
t'loquencCj  liavc  no  eountcrpart  in  the  pirce.  On  the  one  side  are 
energy  and  power,  on  the  other  weakness  and  sulTering,  The 
priMeiple  of  action  and  reaction,  so  powerful  in  real  life  and 
history,  is  thrust  entirely  into  the  btick-grntind ;  and  it  is  not 
until  the  fifth  act  that  the  tyrant  meets  a  formidable  opponent  in 
jRiehmond.  On  this  account  the  piece  appeiim  to  be  deficient  in 
true  ilmmatic  vividness ;  as  compared  with  others  of  Shakif«i>eare'*3 
ilranias,  the  action  drags  on^  we  cannot  say  advances,  slowly  and 
shiggiBldy,  and  all  the  incidents  poasess  a  dnll  nnifomi  thameter ; 
they  are  all  alike  tlie  results  of  the  same  opprestsive  tyninny  winch 
invariably  gains  ita  end  by  the  same  instrumenta  and  tlia  sonie 
means. 

But  on  the  one  hand  it  should  be  itmiemhered,  that  immobility 
and  sameness,  nnnatnral  heaping  of  all  the  wdghta  into  one 
scale, — want  of  organic  interaction  anci  eo-operation  between  the 
body  aod  the  sevend  jmits,  and  consetiuently  the  greatest  cornip- 
tion  in  the  political  organisation  of  society,  constitnte  the  very 
character  of  that  form  of  tyranny  in  which  an  age  of  snflcrings, 
like  that  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth,'*  neeessarily  closes.  But  now  (he 
elucidation  of  the  essence  of  (tfrannif  is  the  hiniorieai  import  of 
the  present  drama,  and  the  pof*tiefii  element  of  the  ground -idea 
is  in  thisj  as  in  all  others  of  Shakspeare^s  pieces,  with  singular 
tact  associated  mth  it  On  the  other  hand,  therefore,  it  ig  not  to 
be  deniedi  that  this  artistic  defect  was  the  price  with  wliich  the 
poet  was  forced  to  purchase  the  opportunity  of  depicting  the 
ground  idea  of  Ids  piece  with  greater  forecj  depth,  and  truth, 
'ryraimy  is  tlie  historicjil  phase  of  selfishness,  and  consequently  of 
evil,  in  its  highest  i)ossible  eotisuirn nation.  A  single  tfftf  arrogate.^ 
to  liinLself  the  power  of  the  coUeetive  mind  and  energy ;  an  incU- 
vidual,  in  spite  of  his  fmiteness,  makes  himself  a  whole  nation; 
indeed  humanity  its^elf,  and  its  supreme  ruling  power*  Tins  i^  the 
int<*rpretation  of  Richard's  words,  '^  am  myself  alone/*  witli 
which  the  tyrant  from  his  birth  annonjices  himself,  and  which 
revt^ils  also  liis  jierfi^ct  consciousness  of  his  true  natnre.  Kichtird 
knows  hiinself  to  be  a   tyrant;   lie  knoim  himself  lutd  i*  trilUmj 
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tt>  be  a  desiiot.  Tliis  tniit  in  his  poetical  clmmcter  was 
dhice  it  is  ineonsisteut  with  the  Christiim  view  to  represent  ati 
inflividual  as  a  mere  mHchiue  in  the  hands  of  a  superior  anfl  con* 
straitiiiig  power,  ITiis  truth  ia  at  onct*  the  reasou  and  the  jtLstiti- 
ciatioE  of  the  reflections  which  llichiu'd  makp.s  u|K}n  hiniBelf  und 
\m  own  circumstances,  in  the  maiij  oslilotiuies  whi'.  h  have  been  «*o 
fretpiently  censured  as  imimtnral.  They  are  a  uecessHry  paj*t  of 
the  eliiiracter  of  a  tTniut  in  Christian  times ;  they  ere  but  tlie 
utterance  of  \m  clear  internal  convictions,  and  Itichard  mustt  s|K^ik 
with  liirnst'lf,  since  in  his  terrible  isolation  he  hi*5  none  i?\m  vdih, 
whniu  he  can  liold  c€injiituiion. 

But  tynumy  never  emts  but  in  the  mid»t  and  as  the  result  of 
.  ft  ci\il  war.  And  this  exists,  impUcitly  at  least.,  in  every  general 
itate  of  nioral  cormptioni  even  though  it  may*not  always  jnani* 
fost  itaelf  in  an  external  and  palpable  form*  Tyranny  itself  ia 
hut  the  highest.  ^f^At^  of  iiide  moral  chsorginn'^ation,  and  natu- 
rally springs  up  whenever  the  universaJ  siiil'ulness  ha»  uperit  itself 
in  its  own  excesses^  when  the  fearful  energy  of  wild  desires 
and  passions  has  so  tamed  tlie  general  mind,  that  it  can  no  lon^r 
midie  its  own  will  felt, — when  the  whole  state  and  people  have 
become  eo  listless  and  iJowerless,  that  thej  can  no  longer  rule 
themselves,  and  actunlly  require  some  stronger  mind  to  leaii 
them*  In  such  cases  a  tyranny  springs?  up  rather  to  efl'ect  the 
utter  annihilation  of  political  independencCj  as  the  iin]>erial  power 
did  at  Home,  or  else,  as  in  Riehard^s  case,  to  form  an  inttr- 
niediate  stage  for  the  removal  of  aU  the  original  di^urbing  causes, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  the  authors  of  themj  and  thereby  to 
prepare  for  a  new  lera  of  political  existence-  In  its  historical  and 
jH>etical  import  tyranny  forms  the  tribunal  of  dinne  providence  i — 
in  an  historical  sense  it  is  so,  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
conjoint  operation  of  moral  necessity  {the  divine  guidance  of 
afiairs)  and  of  human  free-will,  and  poetically  becaujise  it  eluci- 
dates the  truth  of  history.  In  consistency  with  tlus  view  the 
aevend  characters  are  all  flravvii :  Margaret,  the  fury  of  the  dread- 
ful pa^t  on  which  the  present  rests— the  fearfully  fnintic  pro- 
phetess, whose  predictions  are  so  many  imprecations  for  former 
guiltp  hanga  like  a  cui^c  on  the  beads  of  all ;  the  Duchess  of 
York— the  mother  of  tbe  royal  brothers — more  closely  connected 
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indeed  thmi  Margaret  mill  the  preijefiit  time,  but  like  her 
to  mtiieas  the  ruin  of  all  her  guilty  hou^e:  Etlwjird  the 
Fourth,  QarencCj  the  Lacly  Amic,  as  representatives  of  the  trou- 
blous present f  who^  wlille  they  are  uot  over  highly  eminent 
for  virtue,  are  yet  too  gooti  for  tlie  existiug  corruption,  and  whfi 
because  they  arrogate  to  themselves  a  jK>sitiaii  for  wliich  in  truth 
they  possessed  no  voeatiou,  fire  dra^Mi  into  the  vortex  of  general 
retribution ;  Rstly,  the  children  of  Edward  m\A  of  Oarenee,  the 
promises  of  a  lietter  ftifure^  hnt  inipossiblf;  to  be  extrieiited 
from  tlie  working  of  -a  foriner  curse  wlncb  ^Ws^  heavily  ou  their  whole 
face-  They  too  must  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  of 
heaven's  judgments.  For  the  fathc^rs'  sins  bring  clestrnction  upon 
the  ehildren;  the  former  must  perish  hceaose  of  the  past,  while  the 
future,  in  wliich  the  pasft  still  survives,  camiot  suffer  the  latter  to 
livL\  The  subordhiate  characters^  Eivers^j  Gray,  Vanghan,  Hastiiiga, 
and  Buckingham,  pay  the  |}enfJty  of  the  rashness  with  whieli  they 
interfered  in  the  great  catastrophe;  Buckingham,  bcsidesj  had 
bis  own  crimes  to  atone  for. 

The  family  of  Henry  the  Sixtb  is  utterly  extinct^  of  the  House 
of  Y(jrk  none  survive  but  the  childless  Kichiml,  and  a  daughter 
of  Edward  the  Fourtlj^  who  is  to  form  the  link  of  union  bdweeit 
the  old  and  the  new  times.  TIius  must  it  ever  be,  Tlie  aveni^T 
— the  founder  of  a  new  lem — must  come  of  a  different  bhw>d; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  musit  fonn  a  true  intcrmedimn  between 
the  past  and  the  future,  and  must,  furnish  a  real  appensiTig  of 
history.  Such  was  the  Earl  of  Eicbmondj  nfterwiinb  Hrnrv  the 
Seventh,  and  the  husband  of  Eliziibetb  of  York,  the  daughter  of 
Edward,  of  the  !iou,*e  i>f  Luucitiiter  ((tannt)^  but  not  by  descent  from 
Henry  the  Fourth,  lie  appt^ars  a  pious  barmk'ss  youth,  niul  by 
no  means  a  liigbly-gifted  or  eminent  eharacter.  For  an  age  so 
morally  corrupt  was  unnble  to  offer  any  ojtposition  to  the  tynirnry 
of  itichard,  mncli  hm  to  ]jTOvi<lc  a  deliverer //■<?/«  teiihin  it^rlf\ 
The  true  deliverer  was  God,  It  is  as  !  lis  ei^ptuin  tlint  Riclimfuid 
accounts  himself^ — it  is  not  in  liimself,  in  his  forces,  or  in  eiremn- 
st^inct^s  tliat  he  plnees  his  hope ;  the  conviction  that  he  is  but  work- 
ing the  will  of  God,  alone  ^ve:*  lum  energy  for  his  enterpri?ie.  He 
is  the  man  whom  Cod  has  sent,  and  of  whom  tlie  age  utands  in 
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need;  who  done  is  ju.^tified  in  ading  ns  he  does ;  it  is  God*^ 

^ai  stn*ii(?4hens  and  protwt^  him-  With  wonderfiil  jndginenl 
has  the  poet  mdiested  all  this  by  the  unequaDed  scene  of  the  fifth 
act,  where  the  ghosts  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  whom 
Riehard  had  iiinrdercd  rise  one  by  one*  As  already  obseneij, 
such  ghostly  apparitions  belong  not  properly  to  the  historic 
drama  •  history  itself  knows  nothing  of  such  tilings.  Tlie  pot?t, 
it  is  true,  'represents  tliem  but  as  the  vivid  visionary  shapes  which 
issne  from  the  trouhled  conscience  in  omc  mae^  and  of  the  jnire 
conscionanasi  on  the  othetj  hut  stOl  in  both  cases  he  regards 
them  m  foieea  from  God  to  encouiage  the  innocent  and  to  shake 
the  resolution  of  the  gnilty,  They  therefore  possess  a  perfect 
poetic  reuhty^  and  it  is  no  ejtcnse  for  the  poet  to  uj^e  that  it  is 
but  OS  a  dream  that  lie  has  introduced  them.  However,  the  true 
poet  has  always  a  good  reason  for  his  irregidarities,  and  in 
( he  present  case  his  excuse  is  ohvious.  The  poet  does  not  paint 
history  with  the  accuracy  of  a  portraii^he  also  inrerttx  it;  his 
invention^  however,  is  but  the  very  kernel  and  essence  of  history, 
which  never  attains  to  actual  and  immediate  manifestation,  even 
because  it^  inmost  heart  is  wrapi>ed  in  the  infinity  of  the  divine  nilcr 
of  the  world.  It  is  thcR^fore  necessary  to  shew  forth  exphcitly  in 
the  drajna,  what  in  history  appears  mediately  and  implicitly, 
bdng  concealed  beneath  the  very*  results  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
This  apparent  offence,  therefore,  against  history — ^by  its  appiictition 
it.  ceases  to  be  such— is  made  use  of  by  the  poet  for  the  clear 
realizfttion  of  his  leading  idea,  which  has  nothing  less  for  its  gub- 
ject-matter  than  the  elucidation  of  the  true  relation  ol  Itistory  Jo 
God ;  or,  in  other  wordsj  the  truths  that  God  alone  ma  reidore 
ednM  man,  and  that  the  penalty  which  his  strict  onyichling 
jnsUc-e  inflicts,  is  at  the  same  time  the  proof  of  his  prot-ectii^g  love. 
The  history  of  the  world,  in  short,  is  the  gracious  dispensation 
of  this  love  and  mercy,  or,  as  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Henry, 
a  little  before  he  sees  the  spirits — 

**  O  Tbou  1  whose  ctptsio  I  account  mjielf, 
Look  on  mj  forcf!*  with  a  gracjooi  eye  ; 
Put  in  their  hondj  thy  brulgiDg  irons  of  wrath,, 
That  they  mmy  cniih  down  with  a  h«iTf  Ml, 
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Th'  Qrarping  hebnete  of  our  adveraariet. 
Make  vm  thy  minittera  of  chastiaemoDlv 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory  I** 

That  his  prayer  is  heard  he  is  assured  by  the  spirits^  whose  speech 
concludes  with  the  words : — 

*<  God  and  good  angela  fight  on  Richmond's  side, 
And  Richard  fiUI  in  height  of  aU  his  pride !" 

These  five  historical  dramas^  which  embrace  the  most  important 
centuries  of  English  history,  form  together  so  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent a  poetic  picture,  that  I  know  nothing  to  be  at  aU  compared 
with  it  in  the  whole  treasury  of  dramatic  literature.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  intrinsic  connexion  of  idea  which,  without 
depriving  them  of  their  independent  beauty  as  single  pieces,  com- 
bines them  together  into  one  perfect  whole.  But  Shakspeare, 
with  wonderful  tact,  has  not  fEoled  to  fiimish  them  with  an  exter- 
nal connexion  also.  Even  in  ''  Bichard  the  Second,'^  he  makes 
Henry  inquire  after  his  eldest  son,  and  complain  of  his  irregu- 
lar habits.  At  the  expense,  no  doubt,  of  dironological  truth, 
and  to  the  annoyance  of  his  English  critics;  for  at  the  time 
Henry  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  could  hardly  have  been  a 
frequenter  of  taverns.  Agam,  at  the  dose  of  Bichard  the  Second, 
we  have  already  a  mention  of  conspiracies  against  Henry,  who  also, 
upon  receiving  the  tidings  of  Bichard's  death,  makes  a  vow  of  pil- 
grimage to  theHoly  Sepulchre,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  and  clear- 
ing his  conscience.  To  these  three  points  the  first  part  of  ''Henry 
the  Pourth'^  immediately  attaches  itself;  indeed,  the  civil  distur- 
bances and  the  revolts  against  Henry's  authority,  his  own  state  of 
mind,  and  the  life  and  character  of  his  son,  form  the  subject- 
matter  externally  of  both  parts.  The  close  of  the  second 
finishes  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  Prince  to  his  dying  father,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  forms  the  passage  to  the  "  Henry  the 
Fifth,''  which  immediately  treats  of  the  reign  of  that  valiant 
monarch.  The  years  which  elapsed  from  the  seeming  termination 
of  the  great  war  with  Prance,  and  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
are  omitted  from  the  dramatic  story,  as  devoid  of  action,  and  there- 
fore not  admitting  of  scenic  representation.     On  this  account 
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the  poet  refers,  in  an  epilogne  to  the  three  dramas,  previonsly 
exhibited  and  taken  from  the  history  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  He 
says  in  these  words  expressly : — 

*•  Henry  the  SUth  in  infant  bands  crowned  king 
•  Of  Prance  and  England,  did  this  king  sacoeed : 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed." 

While  in  the  introductory  scene  of  the  following  trilogj', — the 
coffin  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  which  adorns  the  back-ground  of  the 
stage,  and  the  grief  of  the  assembled  dignitaries  of  fiis  kingdom, 
their  sorrow  for  the  departed  hero  and  the  enumeration  of  his 
great  achievements,  and  the  unsuccessful  embassy  to  France, 
vividly  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  spectator,  both 
the  subject-matter  of  the  previous  drama,  and  the  altered  state  of 
affairs.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  intelligent  reader,  of 
the  close  connection  which  subsbta  between  the  three  parts  of 
"  Henry  the  Sixth ; ''  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  dull  English  critics,  I 
must  point  to  the  fact,  that  as  the  first  part  closes  with  Suffolk's 
success  in  persuading  the  young  king  to  a  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  so  the  second  opens  with  the  arrival  of  that  Princess, 
and  ends  ^ith  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  of  which  the  first  scene  of 
the  tliird  part,  whch  is  the  deliberation  of  the  victors  immediately 
after  the  battle,  forms  an  unbroken  continuation.  I  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  prominence  wliich,  in  this  tliird  part,  the 
poet  gives  to  the  afterwards  Richard  the  Third,  with  a  view 
manifestly  of  preparing  for  the  following  drama.  This  last  part 
of  the  great  dramatic  whole  takes  up  all  the  historical  threads 
exactly  where  they  were  broken  off  in  the  preceding  play.  With 
striking  resemblances  to  the  opening  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth  "  the 
past  and  present  appear  to  to  be  fused  together  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  Clarence,  and  the  funeral  procession  of  Henry,  attended 
by  the  Lady  Anne  as  mourner.  Each  preceding  drama  runs  as  it 
were  into  the  following,  while  the  latter,  in  the  same  manner,  is 
prepared  for  by  the  former.  In  fact,  the  poet  could  scarcely  have 
manifested  in  a  more  marked  and  obvious  manner  than  he  has, 
liis   intention  to  cxliibit  history  in  one  unbroken    series  from 
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Richard  the  Second  down  to  Henry  the  Seventh.  Indeed  we  may 
almost  venture  to  assert,  that  the  deviations  wliich  Shakspeare  has 
allowed  himself  from  actual  history  and  chronology  were  made  with 
the  view  of  more  vividly  elucidating  both  the  exterior  and  intrinsic 
connexion  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  modifications  which  its  genc- 
rJ  ground  receives  in  its  several  members.  By  these  deviations, 
however,  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  than  the  particular 
points  in  which  he  has  departed  from  the  Chronicles  and  the  other 
popular  histories  of  his  day,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  such  correc- 
tions as  modem  accuracy  and  research  may  have  pointed  out  as  ne- 
cessary. It  was  only  such  popular  sources  that  Shakspeare  wifilwd 
or  was  allowed  by  the  popular  character  of  true  dramatic  poetry  to 
follow :  he  could  not  have  adopted  the  results  of  more  learned  and 
profound  inquiries,  even  if  historians  of  his  day  had  been  capable 
of  them.  His  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  being  faithful  to  the 
popular  story  seems  fully  proved  by  the  older  titles  of  some  of  his 
historical  dramas:  "Henry the  Rfth'*  for  instance,  is  called  in  the 
Quarto  of  1608  "  The  Chronicled  History  of  Henry,  &c.''  on  which 
account  E.  Brome,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  "  The  Antipodes"  1638) 
speaks  with  some  reason  of  Shakspeare's  Chronicled  Histories. 
Accordingly,  it  ceases  to  pass  as  an  offence  against  historical  truth, 
if  Shakspeare  places  the  death  of  Richard  the  Second,  to  the 
account  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  we  find  from  the  Chronicles 
that  such  was  the  current  opinion  of  his  day,  although  later  inves- 
tigation has  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, it  is  true  that  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Richard  were 
the  consequence  of  Henry's  rebellion.  The  case  is  the  same  in 
some  other  unimportant  matters,  which  I  shall  pass  over  unnoticed, 
since  all  such  subordinate  details  must  be  left  at  the  free  disposal 
of  the  poet,  and  is  not  even  to  be  regarded  as  a  fault  if  in  such 
points  he  occasionally  contradicts  himself, — as,  for  instance,  when 
in  "  Henry  the  Sixth,''  he  ascribes  the  death  of  Clifford  to  the  hand 
of  York  liimself,  and  nevertheless  speaks  of  him  afterwards  as 
having  Mith  others  fallen  by  the  sword  of  common  soldiers, — or 
again,  in  "  Richard  the  Third,"  speaks  of  Clarence  at  one  place  as 
disposed  of  by  the  murderer's  hand,  and  in  another  as  drowned 
in  the  butt  of  Malmsey.  With  such  little  oversights  it  is  only 
the  hypercritical — philologists,  perhaps — who  confound  poetry  and 
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its  ideal  truth  with  ther  own  triflings  and  litemiy  eium— thaij 
could  reproach  the  pO(?t* 

There  ht  however,  one  st^tliiig,  and  yet  jierhaps  triAiiig  tleviiu 
tion  £rom  liistoricfd  truth,  where  Shakspeare  nukkes  tlie  Toung 
Percy  to  be  vanquished  and  slain  by  Prince  Henry*      In  tho 
Chfomclea  he  falls  by  an  unknown  hand*    fiut  this  utiknown 
hand  mi^/tt  have  been^  for  wlmt  we  know,  that  of  the  Prince ; 
and  sucli  a  supposition  was  absolutely  required  by  the  poem^  as 
giving  an  omen  of  the  heroic  career  which  was  nest  to  be  depicted, 
and  m  placing  the  principal  character  in  his  true  relation  to  the 
fundamentul  idea,  which  was  at  the  same  time  more  clearly  illoB' 
trated  by  surJi  an  assiunption*     The  inaccuracies  axe  more  coti- 
siderable  in  '^  Henry  the  Sixth ;  *'  but  in  my  opinion^  equally  well 
weighed  and  poetically  justified*     In  the  first  place^  HaU  and 
Holinshed  tell  us  in  their  Chronicles,  tliat  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  and  the  rightful  claimant  to  the  throne,  was  kept 
many  years  in  prison ;  but,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Hardyng^ 
A  eontemporaij,  be  was  cm  the  contrary  well  treated  both  bjr 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth .     But  even  supposing  Shakspeare 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  latter  work,  still  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  of  him  to  deliberate  between  these  conflicting 
statements,  and  to  weigh  tlieir  respective  claims  to  truth,     Ue 
adopted,  as  he  certainly  had  full  right  to  do^  the  historian  whose 
narrative  lie  could  make  most  use  of  for  his  poetical  purpose® | 
and  these  required  tlie  prodnction  of  a  credible  witness  to  the 
justice  of  the  claims  advanced  by  Eichard  Plantngenet  (afterwards 
Duke  of  YoTk)j  and  also  objectively  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
the  unrighteous  dethronement  of  Richard  the  Second  by  Henry 
the  Fourth,  aud  of  the  original  disturbance  of  political  order.     For 
this  purijose^  the  scenes  wliich  occur  between  Edmund  and  Richard 
were  absolutely  indispensable.     Again,  the  death  of  Talbot  did 
not,  m  Shakspeare  makes  itj  take  place  before,  but  eight  years 
after,  the  marriage  of  lleniy  with  Margjuet  of  Anjou}  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Gloster,  preceded  the  arrival  of  Miirgaret  by  full  three  years ; 
that  the  story  of  her  Ijeing  insulted  by  the  Queen  is  impossibl 
But  anachronisms  of  this  kind,  which  do  not  offend  ig^inst  tlie 
intrinsic  truth  of  Idstory,  poet«  m\\  readily  pardon.     Berides,  in 
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the  present  case^  they  appear  to  possess  a  full  poetic  justifieatioii ; 
for  it  was  necessary  to  famish  a  precise  centre  for  the  war  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Such  the 
life  and  death  of  Talbot^  furnished  in  history  itself;  but  it  was 
impossible,  in  deference  to  exact  chronology,  to  spin  the  war  out 
through  two  or  more  dramas.  For  similar  reasons,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  perfect  structure,  it  was  impossible  to  disconnect 
what  really  formed  the  leading  interests  of  the  history;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  punishment  of  Eleanor,  and  the  arrival  of  Margaret,  are 
brought  close  together.  The  imaginary  scene  of  the  Queen  boxing 
the  ears  of  the  Duchess,  serves  so  well  to  illustrate  the  important 
character  of  Margaret,  and  her  immoderate  love  of  power,  as  well 
as  the  haughiy  pride  of  Eleanor,  while  it  also  supplies  a  motive  for 
the  subsequent  crime  of  the  latter,  that  such  poetic  licenses  can 
stand  in  need  of  no  laboured  advocacy. 

The  greatest  anachronism,  however,  is  the  supposed  presence  of 
the  afterwards  Bichard  the  Third  at  the  battles  of  St.  Albans, 
Wakefield,  and  Saxton.  Eor,  in  1455,  Sichard  was  between  two 
and  three  years  old,  and  in  1460-1,  he  was  about  nine.  But  we 
see  at  once  what  was  the  poet's  object  in  thus  departing  &om  the 
strict  facts  of  history :  he  sought  to  render  directly  apparent  the 
close  relation  between  the  incidents  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth''  and 
the  following  drama,  as  forming  the  fifth  act  of  his  grand  tragedy. 
Without  some  such  purpose  there  could  be  no  conceivable  motive 
for  introducing  Sichard,  in  particular,  in  ''  Henry  the  Sixth.''  For 
it  is  historically  certain,  that  Henry's  son,  the  young  Edward,  was 
murdered  by  Bichard  and  his  brother  George  (Clarence),  and  it  is 
even  now  a  matter  of  at  least  popular  belief,  that  Henry  the  Sixth 
himself  fell  by  the  dagger  of  Bichard.  But  the  person  of  Clarence 
would  have  been  enough  for  the  poef  s  purpose  of  recording  the 
former  fact,  and  as  to  the  latter,  he  might,  without  violating 
historical  accuracy,  have  neglected  all  mention  of  Bichard.  At 
any  rate  there  was  no  absolute  necessiiy  for  making  him  present  at 
the  first  commencement  of  the  war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
firmly  insist  on  the  so  clearly  manifested  design  of  the  poet,  to 
form  a  grand  whole  of  these  historical  dramas,  we  cannot  but 
declare  it  to  be  indispensable  that  Bichard's  character  should 
unfold  itself  from  the  very  first;  and  that  especially  his  warlike 
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qualities  and  valour — qualities  subsequently  required  by  his  offiod 
of  executioner  of  divine  vengeance — should  be  fully  brought  out. 
Thus  do  Shakspeare's  historical  offences  become  poeticsd  beauties. 
Lastly^  Shakspeare  makes  the  death  of  Clarence  follow  quidcly 
that  of  Henry,  whereas  it  was  really  eight  years  later,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  suffering  unjustly  and  without  trial,  and  cliiefly 
through  the  arts  and  contrivance  of  Kichard ;  but  the  one  state- 
ment is  false,  and  the  other  at  least  not  certain.  The  condition  of 
Margaret,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  till  1475,  when  she 
was  sent  back  to  France,  is  arbitrarily  improved  by  Shakspeare, 
who  supposed  her  to  be  in  full  enjoyment  of  liberty :  we  have 
already  stated  in  some  measure  the  reasons  which  may  have  led  to 
this  alteration.  The  person  of  Margaret  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  alive  the  past  in  the  present.  Clarence,  too,  must  fell  a 
victim  of  Richard^s  intrigues,  because,  even  in  history,  Sichard 
appears  as  the  sole  instrument  of  the  divine  retribution.  The  long 
process  of  a  trial  would  have  given  too  great  prominence  to  a  secon- 
dary matter.  In  order  not  to  delay  the  action  wliich  otherwise  is 
slow  and  tedious  enough,  the  whole  affair  is  briefly  despatched,  and 
the  undramatic  interval  between  the  deaths  of  Henry  and  Clarence 
got  rid  of  at  one  stroke.  If  such  hberties,  wliich  besides  do  not 
violate  the  intrinsic  truth  of  history,  are  not  to  be  allowed  the 
poet,  the  composition  of  an  historical  drama  is  impossible. 

I  have  thus  prominently  discussed  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
connection  of  the  eight  pieces  last  examined,  in  order  to  expose 
the  most  uncritical  pjocedure  of  Shakspeare^s  EngHsh  critics. 
Although  it  must  follow  demonstratively  from  our  previous  inves- 
tigations, that  all  these  well-connected  and  organically  fitting 
parts  of  one  great  whole  must  have  proceeded  from  a  single 
hand,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  Theobald,  Malone,  and  others,  down 
to  Drake  and  Collier,  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth "  are 
not  really  Shakspeare's  property.  Of  the  first  part  it  is  pretended 
little  or  nothing  is  his,  while  he  has  but  improved  the  second  and 
third,  or  rather,  he  has  taken  for  his  own  second  and  third  parts 
two  older  pieces,  of  which  the  former  is  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Registry,  12th  March,  1503-4,  while  no  entry  exists  of  the  latter, 
both,  however,  having  been  anonymously  printed,  in  1609,  under 
the  titles,  "  The  first  part  of  the  Contention  of  the  two  famous 
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houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  &c/'  and  "The  trae  tragedy  of 
Richard  Duke  of  York/'  (Reed's  Shakspeare,  xiv.  %U,  236.)     The 
chief  arguments  on  which  tliis  opinion  is  supported  are  so  weak, 
that  I  am  ahnost  ashamed  to  adduce  them.     Li  the  ^rst  place, 
it  is  argued  that  the  three  parts  are  too  bad  to  be  Shakspeare's. 
Even  Hazlitt  judges  of  them  with  equal  injustice.     In  the  next 
place,  the  language,  it  is  said,  is  more  obsolete,  the  rhythm  and 
versification  inferior,  and  more  prosaic  than  in  his  acknowledged 
genuine  works.     Li  the  first  part,  the  rhymes  are  less  frequent, 
and  not  alternate,  as  is  the  case  with  his  earliest  unquestioned 
pieces.     Malone  esj)ecially  sees  in  the  first  part  none  of  Shaks- 
peare^s  pecuharities ;  in  this,  and  generally  also  in  the  two  other 
parts,  the  versification  so  strikingly  resembles  the  manner  of  his 
forerunners  and  immediate  contemporaries,  that,  it  is  argued,  tjiis 
alone  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  question,  without  bringing  into  tlie 
scale  the  numerous  classical  allusions  which  occur  in  the  first 
part,  but  in  no  other  drama  of  Shakspeare's.     Even  the  deviations 
from  historical  truth  which  we  have  already  noticed,  are  adduced 
as  nn'Shakftpearean,  while  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  two  historical  points  the  first  part  contradicts 
the  second   and  third,  while  the  third   deviates   as   often  from 
"  Richard  the  Third ;"  although,  as  Malone  himself  proves  in  an- 
other place,  Shakspeare  has  allowed  himself  equal  inconsistencies 
and  deviations  in  others  of  his  plays.     Of  the  alleged  inferiority  of 
the  play  itself  no  sufficient  proof  has  been  advanced,  and  besides 
we  tliink  we  have  already  shewn  the  contrary.     The  hints  wliich 
we  have  pre\dously  thrown  out  will  enable  every  unprejudiced 
reader  to  see  that  the  composition, — and  that  is  unquestionably 
the  principal  point, — ^is  both  in  the  separate  parts,  and  in  the 
whole  of  this  grand   trilogy,   in  every  way  worthy,  and  in  tlie 
manner,  of  Shakspeare.     I  have  already  attempted  to  point  out 
in   detail  the  profundity,   consistency,  and  solidity  with  which 
the  leading  characters  are  conceived  and  worked  out.     In  this 
respect,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Margaret,^  Talbot,  Gloster,  and  Richard 
the  Third,  are  brilliant  conceptions.     Suflblk  too,  and  Somerset, 
Richard  of  York,  Jack  Cade  with  his  followers,  and  the  French 
Lords,  are  drawn  with  perfect  truth  of  nature,  and  the  latter 
especially  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  preceding  drama,  "  Henry  the 
Eifth.^'    It  is  inconceivable,  therefore,  how  any  one  could  have 
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failed  to  see  in  tbeie  iketches  the  s&me  mastef  ly  hand.  The  wdgfat 
of  this  cirenmiataace  w  m  grent,  that  iome  even  of  the  Etigliiih 
critics,  Dmke  for  instatice,  arc  willing  to  allow  it  a  place  in  ihe 
consideratiou  of  thii  second  iiiid  tliird  jmrts.  But  wli&re  tlir  per- 
vading spirit  of  the  whole  m  so  tlioroughlj  ShakfipcareftHj  the 
question  cannot  turn  ujK>n  single  passages.  Otherwise  I  uannot 
conedve  in  what  res|iecta  the  touching  description  of  the  death  of 
the  TMlbots — itud  the  excellent  opening  scene,  winch  lays  before 
us  the  complicated  subject  with  such  pkiitness,  and  in  so  masterly 
a  manner  lliat  tlie  past  and  fiiture  fortunes  of  Eugland  lie  before 
us  at  one  view — can  be  judged  iid'crior  to  the  best  passages  in  our 
[>oet^s  ujidisputetl  dramas.  Ifj  howeverj  men  are  dcteimiiied  to 
judge  b^  single  passages,  tlien  most  tlie  greatest  weight  be  laid 
upon  the  fact,  that  in  the  epilogue  to  "  Henry  tLie  Fiftli ''  the 
poet  expressly  confesses  his  authorship  of  the  great  trilogy  of 
"  Henry  tlie  Sixth/^  It  wotdd  bu  ridiculous  to  suppose  tlnit  the 
autiior  cluimed  for  im  work  a  favo arable  reception^  because  the 
work  of  anoiher  on  a  diflerent  subject  had  already  been  weU 
received*  If,  however,  wt  should  be  told  in  reply,  tliat  the  mean- 
ing of  tiie  epilogue  is  satisfied  by  supposing  that  Shakspeare  liad 
corrected  the  first,  and  thoroughly  recast  the  other  two  parts,  we 
must  rejoiii  that  this  would  be  to  ascribe  to  him  an  open  and 
— ^so  publicly  uttered — a  shamel^s  lie,  since  he  could  not  with 
truth  have  called  a  work  his  own  which  he  had  only  corrected  and 
modified.  As  in  this  case,  so  also  in  that  of  the  rejection  as 
spurious  of  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  '*  Eicliard  the 
Third/*  where  mention  is  made  of  a  prediction  of  the  Sisth  Henry 
as  to  the  happy  star  of  the  hoy  Eiclunond,  bom  to  a  crown— two 
passages  which  the  i>oet  evidently  inserted  m\h  a  view  of  esta- 
bhsliiug  still  more  clossely  the  connection  of  the  tliree  dramas— the 
reasoning  appeals  so  weak  and  xmtenable  as  scarcely  to  desenre 
notice. 

The  language  alone  remains  to  be  noticed.  Tlie  remarks  mada 
on  tins  head  by  the  objectors  are  in  general  correct*  But  they 
speak  far  more  clearly  for,  than  against,  the  genuineness  of  the 
piece.  Malone  himself  admits,  and  it  is  certaui,  for  many  reasons^ 
that  the  three  parts  of  "  Heiu'y  the  Sixth"  must  have  b^n  writt-en 
between  1589  and  9£*   They  must  Iherefore  belong  to  Uie  earliest 
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productions  of  Shiikspeare's  pen,  and  are  closely  connected  with 
the  "Titus Aiidroiiicus/^  to  which  theypossess  a  decided  resembknce 
both  in  spirit  and  charactfr^  and  also  in  language  and  versification. 
Now  if  in  his  earlier  productions,  Shakspeare  had  not  followed  the 
best^  and  most  admired  models  of  his  day,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  surprising,  and  liave  given  room  for  grave  question  as  to 
their  authenticity*  Every  connoisseur  would  unhesitatingly  reject 
m  spurious  a  painting  iiseribed  to  Eatfaelle,  under  the  early  date 
of  1605  which  nevertheless  exliibited  in  full  maturity  ail  the  i^ecu- 
Harities  of  his  style.  In  the  same  way  wc  may  assume  that  in 
hk  first  essays  81iaksp«ire  would  have  looked  to  Marlowe  pre- 
eminently— the  most  admired  poet  of  the  stage  in  1590;  and  in 
fact  the  "Titus  Andronicus/'  even  more  than  "Hemy  the  Sixth," 
exhibits  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Marlowe.  The  great 
number  of  classical  allusions,^ — such,  for  instance,  as  are  accumu- 
lated most  unnaturally  in  Greene's  writiiigs,^ — the  antique  colouring 
of  the  language^  and  the  then  prevalent  versiiication,  do  but 
testify  the  more  strongly  to  the  genuineness  d  the  piece.  These 
alliisions  would  certainly  be  surprising  if  we  could  adopt  the 
groundless  and  now  exjiloded  opinion  of  Shakspeare's  ignorance. 
But  even  if  we  were,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  it,  since  as  we 
have  idi^y  shewn,  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  andcnt 
mj'thology  and  Jiistoiy  was  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  widely  diffused 
among  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  When,  lastly,  we 
consider,  that  in  an  old  pamphlet  of  1592,  Greene's  ''Groat's- 
worth  of  Wit,''  we  find  a  satirical  aUnsion  to  a  verse  in  the  first 
act  of  the  third  part  of  "Henry  the  Sixth/'  joined  with  an 
evident  play  upon  Shakspesc^'s  name,  and  further,  that  Heminge 
and  CoRdell,  the  intimate  friends  and  companions  of  our  poet, 
without  h^tation  admitted  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  tlic  Sixth" 
into  their  edition  of  his  works  (the  foho  of  1623),  it  seems  to  us 
notliing  less  than  a  singular  instance  of  criticd  liaUncination  that 
could  lead  learned  editors  and  commutators  into  so  complete  a 
misconception  and  miBiinderstandiug  of  their  author.  Two  ex- 
tenial  circumstances  alone  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  point.  The 
first  part  is  entered  in  Henslowe's  diary  with  tlie  title  of  "  Henry 
the  Sixth/'  undesr  March  the  Srdj  1591^  m  belonging  to  Lord 
8trauge*&  company,  and  acted  at  the  Rose ;  and  in  the  impression 
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already  iiotieed  of  the  other  two  parts^  it  is  remarked  that  they 
had  been  previously  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  players. 
But^as  we  have  formerly  seen,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  to 
which  Shakspeare  belonged,  were  up  to  1594  connected  someway 
or  other  with  Henslowe.  How  easily,  then,  might  a  piece  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  different  company  likewise  connected 
with  Henslowe,  particularly  at  a  time  when  copyright  was  so  little 
respected.  The  other  ground  of  doubt  is  the  fact  that  Meres  does  not 
mention  "  Henry  the  Sixth''  among  the  productions  of  Shakspeare. 
The  conjecture  of  F.  Horn,  that  "  Henry  the  Sixth  "  should  be  read 
for  " Henry  the  Fourth"  carries  us  no  further,  since  it  would  be 
equally  surprising  if  the  latter  were  unmentioned.  But  might  we 
not,  especially  when  we  consider  the  extreme  carelessness  of 
printers  at  that  time,  justly  assume  that  the  name  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
had  altogether  slipped  out.  But  at  all  events,  it  has  not  been 
shown  as  yet,  that  it  was  Meres'  intention  to  mention  every  work 
that  Shakspeare  had  written,  up  to  1598  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain  from  the  context,  that  he  only  enumerates  those  which  he 
regarded  as  masterpieces,  and  as  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  tragedies  of  the  ancients,  and  of  Seneca  especially.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  therefore,  "  The  first  part  of  the  Contention,  &c." 
and  '^The  true  Tragcdie,  &c."  were  also  the  work  of  Shakspeare, 
cither  as^  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  others  suppose,  as  taken  down 
from  the  mouths  of  the  actors,  and  published  ^vithout  liis  know- 
ledge or  concurrence  (which  conjecture  is  favoured  by  the  nume- 
rous errors  of  the  press,  while  it  likewise  serves  to  explain  the 
many  deviations  from  the  folio  edition),  or  they  are  the  first 
draughts,  which  he  subsequently  revised,  and  upon  the  composition 
of  the  fu-st  part  adjusted  into  a  whole.  At  what  time  this  was 
done  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  probably  while  he  had  in  liand 
the  "  llichard  the  Second  "  and  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  or  perliaps 
at  the  same  time  with  the  composition  of  '^  Bichard  the  Third." 
This  revision  further  serves  to  explain  how  it  was  possible  for  tliis 
trilogy  to  connect  itself  so  closely  as  it  does  vni\\  the  other  pieces, 
from  '^ Richard  the  Second"  to  "Henry  the  Fifth,  although  the 
latter  were  not  written  until  after  it. 

These  eight  dramas,  wliich  evidently  comprise  one  grand  whole, 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  halves  of  four  each.     The 
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first  half  doses  with  ''  Henry  the  Fifth/'  and  portrays  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne  of  England;  the 
means  by  which  it  sought  to  maintain  its  unjust  acquisition ;  and 
lastly,  the  height  of  its  splendour  under  Henry  the  Fifth.  The 
second  consists  of  the  three  parts  of  "Henry  the  Sixth''  and 
'^  Richard  the  Third/'  and  paints  the  fall  of  the  same  family,  the 
fruitless  struggle  of  the  House  of  York  to  re-establish  per- 
manently its  own  rights,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  This  second  half  was 
first;  "Ricliard  the  Third"  being  written  without  doubt  within  a  few 
years  of  "Henry  the  Sixth."  The  oldest  quarto  "  printed  by  Val. 
Siner  for  And.  Wise,"  is  of  the  date  1597,  (several  editions  fol- 
lowed; that  of  1602  is  said  to  be  "  newly  augmented,")  and  since 
every  poem  was  acted  before  it  was  printed.— as  in  the  present  case 
is  expressly  asserted  on  the  title-page — it  was  probably  in  exist- 
ence in  1596.  In  all  probability,  however,  it  was  composed  as 
early  as  1592-3 ;  in  support  of  which  view  I  appeal  not  only  to  a 
certain  abruptness  of  transition  and  a  certain  harshness,^  but 
generally  to  its  difference  in  tone  and  keeping  from  the  dramas 
undoubtedly  composed  in  later  years.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
its  present  form  at  least,  it  could  not  have  been  finished  much 
earlier,  is  shewn  by  the  pre-eminent  moderation  and  self-command 
of  the  poet,  in  depicting  the  tyranny  of  Bichard,  and  which  distin- 
guish the  piece  from  the  "  Titus  Andronicus/'  and  the  "  Henry 
the  Sixth/'  notwithstanding  the  great  temptation  which  the  sub- 
ject presented  for  a  deeper  and  broader  colouring  of  the  tragic  and 
terrific.  The  language  and  versification  also  are  more  peculiarly 
Shakspearean.  Tieck  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  thinks  it  was 
originally  composed  about  1590,  and  not  revised  by  Shakspeare 
until  six  years  after.  His  view  is  grounded  chiefly  on  the  follow- 
ing entry  at  Stationers'  Hall,  of  the  19th  of  June,  1594.  "  An 
Interlude,  entitled  the  Tragedy  of  '  Bichard  the  Third/  wherein 
is  shewn  the  death  of  '  Edward  the  Fourth/  &c.,"  and  the  mention 
by  Harrington,  1590,  of  "  Bichard  the  Third,"  which  had  been 
represented  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     But  the  latter  is. 


*  In  spite  of  its  geniality  I  mnst  apply  this  epithet  to  mudi  in  the  scene 
between  Richard  and  Anne. 
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Without  doubtj  on  older  piece  in  Latin,  which  as  it  wta  freqi: 
meBtioned  afterwards,  i^ppears  to  have  been  well  received^ 
copy  of  it  m  etill  extaiit  (MS8,  Harl.  No<  6926)  from  which 
sppcars  tliat  Jtiiie  Shore,  the  mistress  of  Hnsting^j  who,  howler, 
i$  unmentioned  in  Sbaktpaarc^*3  play»  had  a  pari  in  it.  I  oonenr 
tlierefore  with  Stcevens  in  thinking  that  tiie  English  tragedrp 
entered  at  Stationers'  IMl,  was  merely  a  translation  and  revision 
€f  tlie  older  Ijatin  piece*  For  I  cannot  believe  that  Shakspeare 
cottld  have  failed  to  perceive  from  the  very  first  that  a  love  story 
of  Hastings  would  be  a  mosft  inappropriate  episode  in  an  lastorical 
drama,wlucli  was  evidently  dt'signed  to  be  the  key-stone  of  the  gre^ 
historical  events  of  the  troubled  rdgn  of  Ileiny  the  Sixth*  If  it 
contained  such  an  intrigue  we  shoidd  be  driven  to  supijose  it 
w?itt€'n  before  the  latter,  for  wlndi,  howeverj  tliere  e^st  no  sulli- 
cient  grounds. 

The  four  dramas  which  form  the  Jirsi  half  of  the  great  histo- 
rical cycle  were  brought  on  the  stage  between  1595  and  99. 
"Bicltard  the  Second'*  was  ftrst  produced?  the  oldest  extant 
quarto  is  of  the  year  1598;  although  the  entry  of  it  is  found 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  29th  of  August,  1597*  It  must,  however, 
have  been  written  still  earlier.  For  in  a  sonnet  aildressucl 
to  Shakspeare  by  a  yoong  and  othcr\i^sc  mdcnown  poet  {Joltn 
WceveT)|  mention  is  made,  besides  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,^'  of 
a  "  Bichard"  of  Shaksp^re's.  Drake,  (ii  87£)i  refera  the 
allusion  to  "Richard  tlie  Tliird/'  But  to  speak,  as  the  gon- 
nettecT  does,  of  the  "sugrcd  tongue*'  of  Richard  the  Third, 
werej  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  poetical  metaphor;  whef-cae 
the  epithet  is  as  applicable  to  some  of  the  speeches  of 
"  Richard  the  Second,"  and  to  the  mild  elegiac  tone  which 
prevails  throughout,  os  it  is  to  ''  Romeo  and  Juhet,"  On  this 
account  I  place  the  ''Itichard  the  Sec4:>nd"  in  1594*5.  That 
however,  as  Johnson  asserts,  it  was  subsequently  completely 
remodeUed  and  essentiaUy  altered,  is  improbable,  altliongh  it  has 
no  doubt  undergone  many  augmentations  and  amendments.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  estahUshed  by  a  recently  discovered 
document  from  a  contemporary  (Forman),  which  Collier  has  given 
to  the  world  (New  P^culars,  &Ci  p,  9),  that  in  1001  there 
esisted  an  already  obsolete  pie^e  of  the  same  title,  whicli  ju*ithi-r 
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rame  from  Shakspearc's  lianrl,  as  many  had  previously  conjectured, 

nor  yet  was  employed  by  him  for  the  coMstruction  of  his  own 
pky*  It  treated  priDcipally  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  reigii^  imd 
especially  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  J  and  seems  to  have  been  written  in  any  but  a  very  loyal 
spirit.  On  the  latter  account  alone  the  conjecture  of  Amy ot  (Collier, 
p,  16)  that  this  older  piece  formed  a  tiist  part  to  our  '^Richard 
the  Second,"  appears  absolutely  inadmissible.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  question  the  reniiu'k  of  Collier^  that  the  scenes  in  the  tifth  act 
between  York  and  his  son  Aumerle  exhibit  a  marked  difference  of 
style.  But  I  cannot  bebeve  that  ShakspeaJC  borrowed  them  from 
any  older  piece :  he  may,  however^  have  retained  them  from  an 
earlier  sketch  of  his  own^  which  was  never  acted. 

The  ^rsi  part  of  **  Henrtf  the  Fourth"  is  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners* Hall,  under  the  date  of  the  25th  of  Febmaiy,  1597  ;  and 
sine*  in  subject  it  is  closely  connected  mth  "  Etchard  the  Second/* 
and  directly  refers  to  it,  and  since  also  the  versification^  lauguage^ 
and  composition  of  both  are  so  nearly  albed  that  any  difrctreuee 
is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  advance  of  an  originally 
great  and  mighty  gemuS|  it  is  highly  probably  that  the  former 
was  writtt^n  at  no  great  inter\'al  after  the  lattej*.  Both  plays  are 
mentioned  by  Meres,  How  far  Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  an 
older  drama,  in  wliich,  thougli  bearing  the  title  of  **  Tlie  famous 
Victories  of  Heniy  the  Fifth/'  the  principid  events  of  the  rc^igu 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  are  worked  up,  the  reader  can  judge  for 
himself  by  consulting  the  piece  among  the  "Six  old  plays  on 
which  Shakspeare  founded/'  kc.  published  by  Steevens.  Without 
such  a  reference  a  mere  analysis  woidd  be  of  httle  nee,  and  a 
Tiiy  alight  aeipiaintaiico  with  both  will  suffice  to  discovi^  the 
obrions  diffiorence  between  them.  That  the  second  pari  quickly 
followed  the  first  ia  manifest.  It  too  was  probably  i^Titten  in 
1596,  or  in  the  beginning  of  15t»7,  {See  Drake,  ii,  379. 
Reed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  £88 ;  Chdmers'  Supplem.  Apol.  p,  3S0,) 
although  there  is  no  earher  entry  of  it  at  Stationers^  Hall  than 
the  23rd  of  Angustj  1600,  It  is,  however,  demonstratively  cer- 
tain, from  the  epilogue,  that  it  waa  produced  on  the  stage  before 
*'  Henry  the  Fiftii/'  But  "  Henry  the  Fifth''  was  first  acted 
in  the  summer  of  1590,  as  clearly  follows  from  the  words  of 
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the  chorus  in  the  fifth  act — ^^'As  by  a  lower  but  by  loving 
likelihood,  &c."  For  they  contain  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  commanded  the  Queen's  troops  in  Ireland^ 
from  April  to  September,  1599.  Meres  moreover  does  not  men- 
tion Henry  the  Fifth :  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  play  was  originally  written  at  an  earlier  date,  and  that 
these  verses  in  the  chorus  were  subsequently  introduced  for  a  par- 
ticular occasion.  The  comparison  of  Shaksjjeare's  "  Henry  the 
Fifth'*  i^ith  the  old  drama  already  mentioned,  wliich  must  have 
been  on  the  stage  before  1589  (for  the  famous  actor, Tarletnn,  who 
had  a  part  in  it,  died  this  year)  will  here  again  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  our  author.  He  is,  in  fact,  little  if  at  all  indebted 
to  it.  However,  the  existence  of  such  earlier  pieces,  and  of  a 
"  Sichard  the  Third''  which,  to  judge  from  the  manuscript,  most 
have  been  in  being  as  early  as  1586,  demonstrates  that  Shakspeare 
was  not  the  first,  as  Tieck  wishes  to  prove,  to  treat  dramatically 
the  national  history.  The  mission  of  the  greatest  geniuses,  firom 
Homer  and  Pliidias  down  to  Shakspeare,  Eaffaelle,  Mozart,  and 
Goethe,  has  ever  been  the  consummation  and  perfection,  and  not 
the  first  creation  of  their  art.  The  design  and  the  material  must 
be  first  prepared  by  others,  and  must  be  already  l}ing  in  the  popu- 
lar mind.  To  give  both  the  first  shaping  and  the  fiuisliing  per- 
fection is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  single  mind. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  conclusion — the  epilogue — of  the  great 
dramatic  cycle  of  English  liistories,  we  find  ourselves  still  within 
the  same  historical  domain,  but  having  been  carried  over  an  int<?r- 
val  of  thirty  years,  we  come  to  a  new  and  altered  prospect.  The 
prayer  for  peace  ^vith  the  seventh  Henry,  offered  up  at  the  end  of 
"  Richard  the  Tliird"  has  been  heard.  His  long  reign  sufficed  to 
heal  the  deep  wounds  which  the  civil  wars  and  the  tyraimy  of 
Richard  had  inflicted  on  his  country.  Its  importance  in  the 
general  history  of  the  world  is  derived  from  this  fact,  and  from 
its  forming  for  England  the  passage  and  introduction  of  it  into 
the  new  and  essentially  altered  political  relations  of  Europe,  wliich 
commenced  with  the  sixteenth  century.  However,  it  was  ill  suited 
for  scenic  representation,  since  by  its  very  character  it  was  deficient 
in  dramatic  action.  It  was  only  episodically,  as  it  had  been  done 
in  "  Richard  the  Third,"  that  its  spirit  and  influence  could  be 
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iadicated,  and  ju^eticaJ  conaidtirutitms  therefort:  appear  l'u%  to 
justify  our  poet  in  tliooi^iug  thercigri  of  Hvnr^  ihr  hi^/Uk  for  th(3 
ahm:  gf  iiis  dimimtic  ejcks  It  is  well  suited  to  form  tliii  coutlu- 
sioji  of  itj  because  it  h  at  Uie  same  time  the  comminvemtnt  af 
u  Ufw  em  ia  history* 

Tlic  moaarchtrJ  principio  bud  gradmilly  guhicd  strength  during 
the  long  troubles  of  the  civil  wiirs,  and  the  peaceful  reigu  of 
tlia  seventh  Ueiirj'  now  uppeiirs  to  hi\  approHehing  its  cu hi ii na- 
tion, The  greut  estates  of  the  kiugdoin— nobihty,  clergj,  tmd 
eomnious,  arc  now  accustomed  to  obedience;  and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  appai-ciitly  unbmited.  The  jKJet  hiis 
indieatcd  this  ^tate  of  things  in  severnl  siguiiiciiiit  sc^iuc;^  (Act  V* 
Sc.  i  and  3>  for  instaiice)^  which  simply  on  tlm  account  could 
ill  be  gpared.  The  power  of  the  monureh  mauife^ta  it^^lf  imt- 
wardly  in  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  his  court,  wiiich  lLc  higlitir 
uubles  are  Btunulated  to  cmulatti^  the  attempt  of  Mm  latter  to 
nimritain  u  strong  political  posjition^  indepudeiitly  ofj  and  in  opp>- 
Hition  tOj  the  throne,  has  isuiik  into  a  mere  coinpctitiou  for  the 
liononr^  of  the  eourtj  o?  to  rividry  with  it  in  riclies  and  mtignificence. 
ThiJ?  eliange  in  the  character  of  the  age  is  al>ly  pointtnl  out  In  tlio 
hrst  introductory  agene6.  The  Churchy  idtcr  obtaiiiLng  uutler  John 
the  elaiiui^  wliicli  &he  ha*l  so  ^cjilou^Iy  ti^i?erted  and  so  vigorously 
prc^cnteilj  ^va^*  now  reaping  the  frnita  of  her  uiiprineipled  etforts* 
tier  jiM  inJlueiice,  which  is  interred  und  epiritnal,  h  broken — the 
|M)wer  of  tlie  crown  h^ui  outgrown  the  ccclet^iastical.  She  no  longer 
dari'^  to  put  forward  her  former  arrogant  prcti'usions  i  it  h  oidy 
by  intrigue,  by  double  dealing,  tuul  double  t^peaking,  that  she  c»m 
hope  to  ejstabliih  tlvem*  This  truth  h  most  strikingly  illnstrateil 
by  Uie  relation  in  which  Wokey  standi*  to  the  King  and  the  State. 
nic  mid<lle  ages, with  their  kniglitly  conibuta,  their  imputuous  detxlg, 
and  the  strongly  miu'kcd  objective  shape  whicii  they  gBvc  to  all 
classes^  arc  faaft  sijikiiig  in  iiuportanec.  The  genend  life  of  man 
lias  become  more  inward  and  more  spiritual,  w  Idle  the  tlit*o logical 
disputations  on  Henry's  ibvoree  sfceni  to  intimHte  the  approsich- 
iiig  great  reformation  of  religion,  whiclij  by  gradually  tiiseolviiig 
ttie  obj**ctive  development  which  the  miildlc  i»gcs  had  giver*  to 
mind  and  intellect,  wa;^  dcstincil  to  establish  more  tK^^iu'cly  tlie 
rights  of  subjectivity*     AccordiuglVi  in  hk  repre^cuiatian  of  thn 
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gementl  itete  of  things,  in  his  characterisation  of  the  age,  and  lib 
delineation  of  its  pc^culiar  interests  and  tciidcncifs,  the  poet  has 
pre^rved  the  tnith  of  history,  and  has  exliibited  the  mme  skill 
liLTe  as  eluewhere  in  unveiling  its  inmost  core. 

But  is  tills  the  case  with  details  also  f  In  ipite  of  the  long 
defence  of  the  poet,  by  F,  Horn  and  otiiers,  I  feel  compelled  to 
answer  this  quesftii>ri  in  the  m^gative.  Henr/s  chaTHCtty,  it  is 
trae,  is  by  no  mmw^  spared :  lie  appears  throughout  the  smne  capri- 
cious, ill-humoured^  ;3elfi5hj  and  heartless  tjTantj  the  same  creatttpe 
of  his  passians  and  favourites,  that  he  really  was.  That  Sliak- 
flpeare  does  not  e.rpresxit/  describe  him  in  this  light,  but  rather 
ftUowa  liim  to  clmrrtetm^c  himself  by  Ins  omi  ads  and  deeds, 
while  he  purposdy  and  wittingly  puts  his  best  tmits  into  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  is  only  what  w^e  sbould  look  for  fn^m  a 
national  jjoet  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ueury^s  daughter — the 
all-beloved  Ehzabetli.  Tlmt,  further,  he  has  not  painted  Aime 
Boleyn  in  her  true  colours,  who,  after  rejecting  Henry's  addreeses^ 
nevertheless  lived  with  him  for  tliree  years  in  open  fidultery,  and 
was  pregnant  by  him  as  she  stood  at  the  altar,  may  perhaps  bo 
pardoned,  since  Anne  was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  true 
conduct  was  not  gcucnJly  known,  or  at  least  was  not  so  deembed 
in  the  popular  histories  and  chronicles  of  Shak^)eare*s  day.  And 
farther,  if  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  theologians  cousulted  by 
Henry  weTe  not  so  unanimously  in  his  favour  as  ShiJcspeare  sup* 
poses — if  Cranmer  was  not  quite  the  noble  and  amiable  christian 
character  he  here  app^rs — thc^e  are  inaccuracies  which  may  wtJI 
be  left  out  of  consideration.  It  is  not  in  them  that  the  fault  lies 
of  wliich  we  complain  i  they  are  mere  trifles  and  secondary  matters, 
of  wliicli  the  poet  was  free  to  dispose  as  he  might*  The  objection 
to  wliich  he  justly  lies  opm  is,  that  he  has  not  given  us  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  Henry  and  Anne  /f4%  and  entirely.  By 
this  defect  he  has  reuilered  the  representation  idcali^  uutrue. 
Not  only  does  it  ofl^end  against  poetical  justice — ^t-hough  tJiat, 
indeed,  is  nothing  more  than  the  creature  of  human  thought — but 
he  has  also  luipardonahly  done  indignity  to  the  nat  ural  and  manifeiit 
justice  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  liistorj^  of  the  world,  Wlit^u 
we  see  Henry- — that  shivc  of  passion,  C4iprice,  and  plea,sure,  the 
puppet  of  a  favourite  like  the  ambitious,  intriguing,  revengeful 
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Wolsey — condemn  to  death,  witliQut  cause  or  justice,  the  Puke 
of  Buckinghiimi  (a  rnsh  s^ealot  ua  doubt)  and  to  gniiiry  a  mi- 
fill  lust  Feptidiate  Ida  pioit^,  noblej  tiiid  aiiiiublc  ctnisK^rt — 
wluni  we  see  such  a  mati  rewai'dcd  with  the  passe^ssitju  of  hia 
bdovcd,  and  fiendered  happy  by  the  birth  of  his  childj  the  natund 
^ense  of  right  is  aifended.  And  as  httle  agreaible  to  justice  does 
it  seem,  to  behold  Anne  Bo1c)Ti,  who,  even  in  the  draina  itself, 
a|j]n?ars  any  thing  but  free  from  deep  criminality,  iuti-iided  into 
the  place  of  the  injured  Kathimne,  and  apparently  the  liappy, 
envied  mother  and  ^ife,  and  in  undiaturbed  enjoyment  of  her  uii- 
righteous  usurpation.  Such  ia  noi  the  justice  of  HUlori/,  It 
is  well  known,  and  must  have  then  been  known,  that  Ilcnr}'  ihed 
in  tlie  prime  of  life,  to  speak  mildly,  in  a  most  disturbed  state  oj" 
mind,  and  of  diseases  which  wcie  the  effects  of  his  mental  and 
bodily  excesses ;  we  know  it,  and  it  cannot  even  then  have  been  a 
secret.,  that  Anne  Boleyti,  after  a  short  spaee  of  happiness,  wius 
accused  of  levity,  and  put  to  death  in  prison,  by  the  command  of 
her  own  husband, 

Sueh  poetical  violations  of  the  ideal  truth  of  history,  work 
however  their  own  punishment.  The  whole  dnima  is  pwtic^iily 
untrue  and  without  life — a  poetic  abortion,  since  it  wants,  what 
alone  could  give  it  an  iiitHnsic  orgtmixation  and  sha|>ej  tnoral 
mtalUt/,  It  cannot  pretend  even  to  be  a  perfect  whole.  At  be^t 
it  ia  a  shewy  piece  of  patchwork,  and  consequently  without  true 
mind — a  mere  semblance,  since  it  is  without  any  fundauienliil  idm 
which  alone  could  give  it  life  aiid  organization.  ^MierevtT  the 
eouclusion  stands  out  in  such  stiff  and  irreconcileable  op|iositioa 
to  the  begiiming  and  middle,  as  it  doe^  in  the  play  of  ''  lie  my  the 
Eiglith,"  there  it  is  vain  to  look  for  totality,  or  a  pcr\iwling  id^i^ 
since  the  latter  is  nothing  less  than  the  intrinsic  unity  of  all  the 
parts,  and  coui^ccpiently  the  very  essence  of  the  whole.  The  cha- 
racter of  Woisey,  of  Katharine,  of  Henry,  and  severally  of  idl  tlie 
other  personages  of  the  drama,  may,  no  doubt,  be  sketch&l  and 
filled  up  %ith  wonderful  verisimilitude  and  patlios ;  but  still,  tins 
only  tentb  to  confirm  the  opinion  w^e  have  already  iwlvaticed,  that 
characterization  and  well-drawn  chanictera  do  not  alone  make  a 
fbamatic  work.  Turn  the  piece  as  we  may— whether  we  take  the 
life  of  Katharine  or  of  Wolsey  for  the  centre  of  intercst^we  shall 
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bo  UBiiblc  to  iliecovef^  witliout  forcitig  and  imlfutlu  thsit  wldeli  is 
the  first  nxjujsitioii  of  iirt,  ftiid  without  which  it  must  forfeit  ita 
|jr«teiisioH9  to  the  titk  of  art. 

iVod  here,  then,  my  critical  labours  tenniDiite*  Tlicre  is  no  place 
liefc  for  true  positive  critidsai;  it  cannot  artisticiilly  reprodtic^ 
there,  where  no  arti.^tie  prodtictiou  origiiuilly  existed*  It  k  pain- 
fill  to  be  compelled  to  close  our  criticisEifl  on  these  nable  id^oril 
dmmtts  with  so  gmrc  a  censure.  But  it  cannot  be  helpt*tl.  Evcii 
wgiiiust  the  greatest  jKict,  perhaps  of  any  age^  we  must  maintitiii 
the  truthj  that  art  cmmttt/hdfer  with  impunity — even  where,  m  in 
the  case  of  Elizabeth,  a  gloriotLS  and  successfid  reigrt,  and  gener 
eateem,  might  urge  so  fair  a  pica*  I  forbcfir  to  adduce  any  mor 
d^nite  reascmi  for  my  njifavourable  judgment,  even  hecaufie  ft 
would  hardly  grin^  me  to  be  shewn  to  be  in  eiror*  But  until  thii 
shall  have  been  done,  I  shall  indulge  a  belief,  that  it  was  Sliat- 
s^ieare's  intention  to  write  a  mccnd  and  ooncludiiig  part  to  **  Henry 
the  Eighth/'  but  was  prevented  by  external  cireurnstunces  fron 
accomplishing  his  dcisign*  On  the  supposition  that  such  a  con-»1 
tiuuatjon  was  contemplated,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  place  "  Deniy 
the  Eighth  *^  by  the  side  of  the  best  works  of  this  great  master  of 
the  stage* 

Or  perhaps  it  was  writtDii  mett4y  as  a  court  pieces  and  by 
express  command,  Tliis  idea  occurred  to  me  years  ago,  from  the 
penisal  merely  of  the  fifth  act.,  and  has  lately  grown  almost  to  a 
couviction  upon  a  better  acqnaint^inoe  with  the  attempts  of 
Mai  on  e^  Drake,  and  Chalmers,  to  trace  the  origin  and  date^s  of  Shak- 
speare's  tragedies.  In  the  first  place,  all  internal  marks^  whcthe? 
of  style,  langujigej  chameters,  and  versification,  are  in  favour  of 
its  being  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  Shaks^jefirc's  poetic  careCET.^ 
Mtilonc  and  Drake  place  it  in  1601  or  2,  on  the  single  ground 
that  the  flattery  of  Elizabeth  implies  that  it  was  written  in 
her  life-time.  But  with  these  compliments  to  Eliznheth  the 
praises  of  James  are  ijiterwoven,  which  again  are  mixed  up  witli 
allusions  to  events  of  1606,  and  even  of  1612.  Be^ide^i,  tho 
closing  lines,  in  which  Ehzabeth's  clmracter  is  drawn,  clearly 
intimate  that  they  were  not  ^^ritteo  until  aflfT  her  death*  But. 
la!?tly — and  this  is  the  importaiit  point— the  play  which  was  aeted 
on  the  day  that  the  Globe  waa  burnt  down  is  called  iu  the  con* 
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tcnipomiy  letter  of  Sir  H-  Wottoii,  a  n^w  piece^  and  tliis  piece 
was  *'  ll^nry  the  Eighth/*  m  clearly  appears  from  the  cantimmtion 
of  Sto\ve*s  Clm>iiiclc,  and  frorn  8ir  Heiiiy's  o\ni  words*  Tliese 
fenaons  induced  Chalmers  even  to  place  the  first^  appenraiice  of 
tills  drama  io  1013.  Malouft  iht^s  iKit,  incleerl,  dt;iiy  t!ie  weiglit  of 
this  evidence,  but  he  argues  on  the  other  haud,  that  since  tlic 
laudations  of  Elizabeth  would  necessarily  have  hecu  offensive  to 
Janiesj  whose  feelings  for  Ins  predeeessor  were  aii}  thing  but 
friendly,  it  could  not  have  been  first  written  in  his  reigii,  and  that 
to  appease  Inm,  the  verses  in  honour  of  Jaines  wert^  introduced, 
and  that  eonscqnently  Sir  H*  Wotton  must  have  been  deceived 
by  a  XL&w  title  jmd  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue,  especially  as  the 
title  he  gives  to  the  piece  acted  cm  the  day  of  the  firej  is  ''  AU  is 
True/'  and  not  "  Henry  the  Eighth."  If  Malone's  first  ftrguineut 
ctin  be  shewn  to  be  imtt^?ui-hle,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  about 
the  second,  sinee  it  was  niueh  more  reasonable  to  suppose  tlwit  the 
ohaBge  of  title  had  taken  place  subsec[Ucntly,  or  that  it  originally 
ap]>eftreil  with  a  double  title,  which  Wottou  had  given  iini>erfently* 
Now  Mid  one's  fir^t  argument  loses  mueb  of  its  winght  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  piec^j  was  first  acted,  and  probably  wTitten,  in  honour 
of  tlie  nuptials  of  the  Pidsgm?e  Frederic  aiul  the  Princess  fMm* 
biith  in  1013 — as,  indeed,  is  not  improbable,  since  it  is  a  well- 
fstjiblished  fact,  that  during  the  virit  of  Palsgrave,  eeveaid  of 
Shakspeare's  pieees  were  rt^pre^poted  bef^vre  the  CfUiH.,  ami  nmong 
others  the  *'  Terapest,''  w^hieh  cQiit^iins  aiauy  paipabie  allasions  to 
the  inarriage  festival.  Now  on  tliis  supposition  the  prai*i^  itf 
Filizaheth  may  have  sounde-^l  more  toh^mble  in  the  Kings  ears, 
since  the  princess  in  whose  honour  the  festi\^tie^  w^re  held,  Vfm 
also  nmued  Elizabeth,  atid  they  migid  therefore  pass  for  eoviTt. 
com|jHments  to  her.  This  cDiijeeture  derives  its  chief  sup jMirt  frnm 
an  examination  of  the  language  and  versitieation  of  "  Henry  the 
Bigiith/*  It  e-ontains,  for  inst^inee,  as  Eoderiek  long  ago  remarked, 
almost  twice  as  many  verses  with  a  redundant  sylluble  m  any  other 
drama  of  Shaks[]earc  ;  the  CesuTas  also  are  less  uniforin  finrl  more 
free  and  carele-^s— peeuliaritii3s  whicli  St^vet*ns  accouuled  for 
by  the  ha«1;e  with  which  Shakspeare  borrowwi  entire  sc-enes  from 
Uolinshed^s  Chronieles,  and  want  of  time  to  give  them  n  regular 
and  h»u*moiuons  versitication*     The  latter  critic  Ims  another  alter- 
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native  by  which  to  explain  them^  in  which  indeed  Malone  concurs, 
and  he  refers  them  to  a  supposed  revision  of  the  whole  play  by 
Ben  Jonson^  with  a  view  to  its  representation  before  the  court. 
But  this  is  a  most  gratuitous  and  unsubstantial  hypothesis^  for  in 
1618  Shakspeare  was  without  doubt  still  in  London.  But  other 
passages  also — as^  for  instance,  the  obscurely  written  third  and 
fourth  acts,  as  well  as  Cranmer's  enigmatical  and  abrupt  speech  in 
praise  of  Elizabeth  and  James — ^betoken  haste.  Now  with  Shak- 
speare's  practice  of  continually  revising  and  correcting  his  earlier 
pieces,  this  appearance  of  haste  and  carelessness  cml  only  be 
explained  by  external  circumstances.  We  must  therefore  assume^ 
either  that  Shakspeare  was  hurried  by  the  sudden  command  of  the 
court  to  produce  a  new  drama  for  the  nuptial  festivities,  or  pro- 
bably merely  by  the  event  itself,  or  that  he  composed  the  piece  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  consequently  had  no  time  either  for 
a  careful  revision  of  it,  or  for  the  completion  of  his  original 
design,  by  the  composition  of  a  second  part.  In  either  case  these 
fiftults  and  defects  admit  at  least  of  excuse. 


OF    CERTAIN    PLAYS   ASCRIBED   TO   SHAKSPEARE, 
THE  GENUINENESS  OF  WHICH  IS  QUESTIONED. 

The  reasons  on  wliich  English  critics,  from  Theobald  and 
Johnson  down  to  Drake  and  Collier,  almost  unanimously  reject  as 
spurious  many  old  dramas,  which  in  addition  to  those  admitted  in 
the  first  collective  edition  (Folio  1623),  have  been  ascribed  to  our 
great  poet,  are  drawn  principally  from  the  assumption  that  Shak- 
speare did  not  come  before  the  public  as  an  original  writer  prior 
to  1591-3,  and  that  up  to  this  date  he  had  chiefly  employed  him- 
self with  altering  and  improving  the  productions  of  others.  So 
far  as  this  hypothesis  is  grounded  on  external  evidence  it  certainly 
deserves  a  strict  examination.  The  reasons  of  his  predecessors  in 
support  of  this  view  have  been  collected  by  Malone,  who  has 
also  sifted  and  enlarged  them,  and  it  is  on  the  result  of  his  labours 
that  his  successors  have  for  the  most  part  rested.  Malone,  how- 
ever,  contradicts  himself,  for  in  his  chronological  arrangement  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  (Reed,  ii.  230)  he  places  the  three  parts  of 
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''  Heniy  the  Sixth/'  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors/'  and  "  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  between  1589  and  92,  and  nevertheless 
declares  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  Shakspeare  did  not  begin  to 
write  for  the  stage  before  1591.  For,  he  argues,  Shakspeare's 
reputation  as  a  dramatist  must  have  been  very  low  indeed  in  1591, 
since  he  is  neither  alluded  to  in  Sir  P.  Sidney's  "  Apology  for 
Poetry/'  (printed  1595),  nor  mentioned  in  Webbe's  *'  Discourse 
of  English  Poetry/'  (1586),  or  Puttenham's  ''Art  of  English 
Poetry,  (1589),  or  lastly,  in  J.  Harrington's  "  Apology  for  Poetry  " 
(1591).  But,  as  Collier  justly  remarks,  the  marvel  would  be,  if 
Sidney,  who  fell  at  Zutphen  in  1584 — ^the  very  year  in  which 
Malone  places  Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London — ^had  spoken  of  our 
poet  in  his  ''  Apology/'  which  must  have  been  written  before  1584 ; 
and  equally  impossible  was  it  for  Webbe  to  speak  of  him,  when  his 
work  appeared  in  1586.  Drake,  too,  is  equally  inconsistent^  for 
after  adopting  (ii.  256)  Malone's  reasons  without  further  inquiry, 
he  nevertheless  in  another  place  (i.  465,)  conjectures  that  Putten- 
ham's work  was  written  a  considerable  period  before  it  was  printed. 
And  so,  of  all  Malone's  authorities,  Harrington  alone  remains.  He, 
however,  designed  his  ''Apology"  merely  as  an  introduction  to 
liis  translation  of  "  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,"  and  consequently 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  had  it  in  view  to  notice  every 
dramatist  who  at  the  time  he  was  writing  (1590)  was  known  to 
fame. 

Collier,  (ii.  484)  it  is  true,  admits  the  insufficiency  of  all 
Malone's  arguments.  He  even  allows  that  an  argument  resting 
on  the  silence  of  contemporaries  amounts  at  best  to  little ;  since 
in  the  "  fietum  from  Parnassus/'  written  in  1602,  and  printed  in 
1606,  Marston,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other  dramatists, 
are  mentioned;  whilst  Shakspeare  is  approvingly  noticed  only  for 
his  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  the  "  Eape  of  Lucrece,"  coupled 
with  the  regret  that  he  had  not  essayed  a  graver  subject.  In 
short.,  if  we  knew  nothing  more  of  Shakspeare,  no  one  would  have 
guessed  that  he  was,  at  the  very  time  these  verses  were  written,  the 
author  of  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet/'  "  Hamlet/'  "  Bichard  the  Second, 
and  Third."  And  yet  Collier  agrees  with  Malone  in  the  conclu- 
sion he  comes  to.  Indeed,  he  even  goes  further,  and  maintains 
that     Shakspeare    had    in  1591    commenced    writer   for    Ihe 
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stage^  by  the  ittiprovcsnent  and  alteration  of  the  works  of  earlier 
dramatists^  but  that  lie  did  not  produce  any  original  piece  of  his 
own  until  1698.  By  this  supposition,  he  thinks  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  dedication  of  the  "  Venus  cmd  Adonis/*  where  he 
calls  that  poem  "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention/*  may  be  reconciled, 
if  not  entirely  removed.  For  he  says,  it  might  have  been  the  first 
heir  of  his  invention  in  two  ways ;  either  because  it  was  actually 
the  first  poem  ht  ever  wrote,  and  which  had  been  for  scwne  years 
in  manuscript,  and  because  the  plays  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged  up  to  1593  were  not  of  his  invention,  but  the  invention 
of  preceding  contemporary  poets,  on  which  he  hhi  been  employed 
only  in  making  additions.  This  supposition  is,  he  sap,  further 
strengthened  by  the  words  of  Bobert  Greene,  in  his  "  Groatsworth 
of  Wit/*  in  which  he  designates  Shakspeare  as  a  plagiary  ''beauti- 
fied with  our  feathers."  With  this  passage  Ck)llier  also  connects 
another  from  Chettle's  ''Kind  Heart's  Dream,'*  (which  imme- 
diately followed  the  publication  of  the  "  Groatsworth  of  Wit)/* 
where  Greene  is  thus  mentioned  :  "  He  was  of  singular  pleasanoe, 
the  very  supporter,  and  to  no  man*s  disgrace  be  this  intended,  the 
only  comedian  of  a  vulgar  writer  in  this  country.*'  In  this  pas- 
sage Greene  is  placed  above  all  his  contemporaries ;  and  we  may 
conclude  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  1592,  (old  style)  and  bc^n- 
ning  of  1593,  Shakspeare  had  not  attained  renown  as  a  dramatic 
^Titer;  or  at  any  rate,  that  in  the  judgment  of  Chettle,  and 
apimrently  also  in  that  of  the  public,  came  far  short  of  Greene. 
For  Chettle*s  words,  "the  only  comedian  of  a  vulgar  writer,**  do 
not  mean  that  Greene  was  an  applauded  actor,  but  that  he  was  a 
comic  play-writer  of  the  highest  popularity.  Lastly,  Collier  ob- 
serves, that  in  the  petition  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain*s  servants  in  1596,  Shakspeare*s  name  stands 
fifth,  only  preceding  Kempe,  Sly,  and  Tooley,  which  serves  to  shew 
that  even  then  his  station  as  an  author  and  an  actor  was  not  by 
any  means  prominent. 

These  arguments  of  Collier,  though  the  strongest  that  have  been 
advanced,  appear  when  closely  examined  not  less  untenable  than 
those  of  Malone,  Drake,  and  others.  For  the  difficulty  vanishes 
from  the  words  of  Shakspeare  in  his  dedication  of  the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis/'  when  we  remember — what  CoUier  himself  elsewhere 
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femin^  as  of — ^that  at  that  period  dramatic  poems  were  ao  far 
from  belonging  to  the  class  of  compositions  that  were  thought 
worthy  of  a  dedication,  that  even  in  1616  it  was  thought  a  laughable 
matter,  when  Ben  Jonson  gave  the  title  of  "  Works''  to  a  collected 
edition  of  his  dramatic  productions.  There  is  no  need,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  the  ''  Venus  and  Adonis''  was  of  an  earlier  origin 
than  his  oldest  dramas.  It  was  unquestionably  his  first  produc- 
tion in  this  mixed  epico-lyrical  species  of  composition,  and  Shak- 
speare  named  it  the  first  heir  of  his  invention  in  a  general  manner, 
and  because  poems  of  such  a  kind,  alone  made  him  a  poet  in  the 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries.  This  fact  foUows  clearly  enough 
from  the  many  laudatory  notices  among  contemporary  and  later 
writers,  of  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  the  *'  fiape  of  Lucrece ;" 
(Brake,  ii.  28)  while  his  dnonas  from  1590  to  1600,  and  still 
later,  are  very  rarely  spoken  of.  The  famous  passage  from  the 
'^  Groatsworth''  is  equally  inconclusive.  After  warning  his  friends, 
Mariowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  against  the  ingratitude  and  selfishness 
of  the  players,  he  says,  ''Trust  them  not :  for  there  is  an  upstart 
-GTOwe,  b^utified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  tyger's  heart 
wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,"^  supposes  he  is  as  able  to  bombaste  out 
a  blanc  verse,  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
Fac-totum,  is  in  his  own  conceite  the  only  Shakescene  in  the 
country."  Now  in  the  first  place,  the  words  ''beautified  in  our 
feathers,"  are  sufficiently  explained  by  Shakspeare's  practice  of 
occasionally  adopting  in  his  own  works,  passages  from  those  of 
Marlowe,  Greene,  and  others,  of  which  we  have  a  later  instance  in 
"Macbeth,"  where  the  song  of  the  witches  is  borrowed  from 
"The  Witch  of  Middleton."  Some,  however,  interpret  the  pas- 
sage as  charging  Shakspeare  with  the  wholesale  appropriation  of 
enthre  pieces,  by  improvement  and  alterations.  The  correctness  of 
such  a  view  I  do  not  deny ;  still  it  does  not  follow  that  these  altera- 
tions and  improvements  were  not  equivalent  to  an  original  work ; 
in  other  words,  the  extent  of  his  obligation  may  have  consisted 
merely  in  his  treating  the  same  subject,  and  preserving  the  same 
general  features  in  the,  characters  and  the  devdopment  of  ttie  plot. 
This  of  course  Greene  in  his  jealousy  would  not  be  backward  in 

*  Alluding  to  a  verse  in  the  Third  Phrt  of  "  Henry  the'Sixth." 
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mtaggpmfing.  But  in  aDj  case  it  does  not  follow  from  this  poe- 
sage  that  8li»ks[>eiir6  was  exclusively  oeeupicd  vritfa  bucIi  Hllenu 
tiona  up  t«  1592.  On  the  contniry^  the  worda  of  Greene,  that 
*'  this  npstarte  crowc  supposed  that  he  is  os  able  as  the  best  to 
bornhtist  out  a  blanc  rw%  siod  m  an  absolute  fac^Mimi ;"  fairly 
WDfltnifid^  fttnount  to  n  dcM^larationj  tlmt  Shakspwre  pretended  ti> 
be  as  good  a  poet  m  Marlowe  or  (irf<?ue,  and  had  already  di^plti}  ed 
uncommou  industry  as  a  writer,  and  hud  been  crowned  with 
miccessi,  and  in  moving  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  (ShakeBcene), 
We,  however,  ore  not  disposed  on  the  single  testimony  of  the 
envious  Greene  to  believe  that  this  was  mere  vanity  on  Shak- 
speare's  part,  and  that  he  owed  lus  theatrical  success  to  Ids  bor- 
rowed feathers.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  driven  to  assume  that 
Shakfipcarc  was  already  on  a  par  with  the  best  jKx-ts  of  his  age,  and 
that  cQusetiuently  Ins  labours  could  not  have  been  confin^  to 
altering  and  iinproving  t!ie  works  of  others.  To  the  satne  result 
we  are  led  no  less  ir resist ilily  by  the  pumpldet  of  Chettle,  For  at 
most  it  do^  but  follow  from  it,  that  Gre^me  was  the  only  tndy 
populfir  writer  of  comedy,  and  not  that  Shakspeare  had  no  reputa- 
tion at  all,  and  still  3es9  that  he  had  never  come  fom^ard  a^  an 
original  liuthor.  In  truth,  the  only  allowable  inference  is,  that 
Shakspcare  was  not  so  popular  witli  the  multitude  m  Greene  was  : 
but  in  tills  there  woidd  be  nothing  surprising,  since  in  all  probo^ 
bility  it  wa^  the  cas&  still  lat^^r,  for  his  plays  are  by  no  roefina 
written  to  please  the  gretit  public*  But,  besides,  the  same  Chcttle 
thus  speaks  of  Shakspeare  himself:  *'liis  demeanour  was  no  less 
civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes  -" — ^and  again, 
"  Divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing;^  w  hieh 
argues  Ids  honestie,  and  liis  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that 
approves  hia  art/"— Shakspeare,  therefore,  was  distinguished  not 
only  for  Ids  upright  and  honourable  conductj  but  also  for  his  skill 
ill  the  art  he  professed,  and  the  wit  and  grace  of  liis  poetry^,  by 
wlueh  he  approved  liis  art — f,  t\  his  genius.  Indeed,  the  words 
"  nnrightness  in  dealing,"  refer  no  doubt  directly  to  Greene's  in- 
sinuation, that  Shakspeare  was  in  the  habit  of  def^king  himBfH 
iu  borrowed  plumes.  Is  it  possible^  then,  to  conclude  frotu  Gliettle, 
f  hat  in  1 502,  Shakspeare  was  of  no  repute  as  a  writer,  even  because* 
tip  to  that  date  he  was  not  an  original  author,  but  only  an  asma* 
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tant  or  correctof  ?  On  the  coiitraty,  it  witnesses  m  deddecHy 
against  sucli  an  opinionj  that  it  even  t^es  away  all  weight  from 
Collier^s  argiunent  drawn  from  tlif  position  which Shakspeare's  name 
liolds  in  the  petition  to  the  Privy  Council.  For  it  k  now  well  asccr- 
twined  that  ShaksiJeare  was  never  eminent  m  a  ployeTj  {ahovej  p,  73^) 
and  therefore  he  must  have  owed  his  place  among  the  shareholders 
principally j  if  not  entirely,  to  his  pen.  If  wq  keep  thk  fact  in  remem- 
brance, tlien  the  recently  discovered  docmnent^  (above  p*  74,) 
where  Shakspeare^s  name  stands  in  1589  as  12th  sliarehalder  in 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company^  distinctly  proves  that  even  at. 
that  early  dale  he  mujst  have  been  a  poet  of  no  Httle  distinction. 
Lastly,  if  "litus  Andronicns''  bcj  as  it  unqne-stiouably  is,  a 
genuiJie  work  of  Shakspe^e^s,  which^  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Ben  Jonsonj  first  appeared  at  latest  in  1589,  and  perhaps  in 
1587  or  8 ;  then,  all  things  duly  considered,  we  arc  ihiven  to 
Rippoac  that  at  this  date  he  had  already  commenced  writing  for 
the  stage.  Aiid  tliis  hypothesis  best  accords  with  the  only  direct 
evidence  tluit  has  come  down  to  us  on  this  point — the  express 
assertion  of  Aubrey,  (Beed,  iii.  218,}  that  Shidfs|>eare  began 
very  early  to  make  essays  in  the  dramatic  art,  and  that  Im  pieoes 
were  well  received. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  date  of  Shakspeare's  fijsft  appear- 
ance as  a  dramatic  writer,  must  be  decided,  we  think,  in  favonr  of 
the  older  disputed  pieces,  and  consequently  in  favour  also  of  tfie 
German  critics,  Tieek,  SeUcgel,  &Cij  who  for  the  most  part  ussert 
their  genuineness.  This  point,  howevex,  is  but  a  preliminaiy  one, 
Tlie  decision  must  ultimately  turn  upon  the  external  and  internal 
characters  of  the  several  pieces*  And  here  it  is  that  the  critic's 
office  is  first  called  into  operation ,  AH  that  the  historian  can 
do  is  to  shew  that  it  h  pofiHihte  for  them  to  be  Shakspcare's, 

The  oldest  of  Shak  spear e*s  undoubted  pieces  are  his  *' Titus 
Andronicnsj"  and  the  three  parts  of  ^'  Henry  the  Sixth,'*  in  tra- 
gedy; and  in  comedy  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,*'  and  the  '^  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona/'  It  is  by  these  principally  that  criticism 
muBt  be  guided  in  any  attempt  to  determine  the  genuinene^  of 
the  other  pieces  which  have  been  ascribed,  with  more  or  less  pro- 
bahdity,  to  his  youthful  pen.  To  this  standard,  however,  we  may 
now  add  ^^Periclefi^  Prim'e  of  Tgri\"  For  Shakspeare's  authorship 
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of  this  lovely  drama  is  now  admitted  by  moert;  English  critics. 
(Drake^  Cdlier,  fee.)  Even  Malone  was  originally  of  this  opinion, 
and  ably  enough  refuted  Steevens,  who  held  it  to  be  an  older 
drama  which  Shakspeare  had  merely  retouched.  (Beed's  Shak- 
speare,  xxi.  412.)  Subsequently,  however,  he  changed  his 
views,  and  concurred  with  Steevens.  But  this  is  only  a  further 
proof  how  ill  qualified  Malone  was,  by  reason  perhaps  of  the  very 
extent  of  his  learning,  to  judge  of  genuine  poetry.  For,  in  feet, 
Steevens's  reasons  (Reed,  ib.  p.  398)  are  those  of  a  mere  philolo- 
gist, aard  even  as  such  not  tenable.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  he 
objects  that  the  chorus  (prologue)  in  ^'Pericles''  is  cast  quite 
differently  firom  that  in  the  ^  Winter's  Tale,'*  ^  Romeo  and 
JtOiet,'*  and  ''  Henry  the  Fifth.**  But  this  only  proves  tliat  it 
was  composed  at  a  different  and  earlier  date.  Again,  dumb-shows 
are  employed  in  ''Pericles,"  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  any 
oth«  unquestionable  piece  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  way,  moreoirer, 
in  which  they  are  here  used  differs  from  that  in  the  "Ferrex  and 
Porrex,''  and  in  Gascoigne's  ''locasta.''  The  remark  is  quite 
correct :  but  again  it  is  only  a  proof  tliat  the  piece  was  written  at 
a  time  m  hen  dumb-show  was  still  in  vogue,  and  that  Shakspeare, 
with  liis  usual  fine  tact  and  artistic  judgment,  felt  that  if  panto- 
mime wiis  to  continue  available  for  dramatic  purposes,  it  must  cease 
to  be  a  mere  spectacle,  and  must  somehow  or  other  be  inter- 
woven with  the  development  of  the  action.  Further,  St<*eveTis 
argues  that  the  asserted  resemblance  between  the  ''  Pericles  '^  and 
the  "  Winter's  Tale''  is  not  decisive,  and  that  no  safe  conclusion 
can  be  (hiiwn  from  parallel  passages,  between  it  and  other  geniunc 
pieces,  since  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  find  as  many  betAveen 
Shakspeare  and  other  poets — Fletcher,  for  instance,  in  the  ''Two 
Noble  Kinsmen."  The  diction  too,  he  asserts,  varies  greatly  from 
that  of  his  other  productions — ellipses,  for  instance,  arc  frequent 
in  "  Pericles."  The  observation  is  true  again,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  only  another  proof  that  "  Pericles"  is  much  older  than 
the  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  that  the  juvenile  productions  of  Shak- 
speare,  like  that  of  most  other  Amters,  are  not  faultless.  Tlie  last 
objection  is,  that  the  author  has  here  followed  his  authority  (the 
old  poet  Gower  in  his  "  Prince  Apolyn")  much  more  closely  than 
Shakspeare  usually  does ;  as,  for  insUuice,  in  "  As  You  Like  It," 
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Tlfnnlet,**  "la^,"  4c.  Tba  k  also  correct,  though  only  in 
partj  aud  even  if  whoDy  trtie  it  would  not  decide  the  point  at 

issue,  aince  in  othrr  piece?,  as  the  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet," 
"  Othello/'  "  Macbethj"  kc*  he  has  Edhercd  quite  as  dosdj  l^  liia 
originals. 

Only  two,  therefore,  of  iiU  8tee\'ens'  reasons  remain  worth  con- 
•  Bidering*  The  first  k  drawn  from  the  fiiet  tliiit  the  'Ttnclt**"  waa 
not  admitted  into  the  first  foUo  by  Heminge  and  Condell,     But  in 
miswcr  to  this,  IVIsdone  nnd  Drake  (ii,  2(i£)  rightly  object  that 
Jleininge  and  Condell  al^o  forgot  the  ''  Troilue  and  CrcssidE,'*  autl 
only  remembered  this  nnquestionably  genuine  piece  after  the  whole 
:  work,  including  the  table  of  contents,  had  been  printed — an  over* 
dgJit  wMcli  even  the  second  edition  bliinlly  repciited.      It  follows 
lierefore — a  remark  wliich  we  here  make  once  for  all^ — that  the 
ibscijce  of  a  piece  from  the  first  foho  edition  ia  no  proof  of  it« 
puriousness;    not  however  c^nverselyj  for  the  English  critics 
m^dntain  that  the  adoption  of  a  pieoOp  even  bj  lleminge  and 
Lbnclell,  by  itself  is  no  warranty  of  its  genuineness.    For  to  forget, 
_and  to  luisttike  one  thing  for  another,  are  at  all  time^,  and  espe- 
lly  under  tJie  eircuinstauc^  of  those  dh)%  two  very  distinct 
aatters.     In  the  multitade  of  Shakai>mre*i  scattered  pieces  his 
ienils  might  easily  lose  siglit  of  one  or  two,  C5?peeially  of  the 
rher  ones,  but  well  acquainted  as  they  inuBt  have  been  with  liia 
ftyle  aud  htbours,  it  was  most  milikdy  tliat  they  should  mistake 
Ihe  works  of  other  writers  for  hm*     'flins  even  this  argument 
avails  uothing  ngainst  the  ''Pericles,^     Moreover,  direct  evidence 
opjiosed  to  it*     JCot  merely  is  the  pit-ee  expressly  ascrilied  to 
llijikspt^are  by  Sheppard,  in  a  work  bcariug  date  1  t>I-tij  and  like- 
wise by  iLuotiier  otherwise  unknown  writer,  Tatham,  in  165^1 
but  even  Dryden,  in  his  prologue  to  Ids  tragedy  of  ^*  Circe"  (1677), 
b  of  it  as  tlie  ''first  born  of  Stiakspeare's  muse,''     Now 
)ryden  was  tw'euty  years  old  when  8hakiipeai"e  dieil;   he  was 
ittreniely  intimate  with  Sir  William  Daveuant  (whose  first  piece 
ienrs  date  162'J),  who  luul  been  in  close  and  frequent  intercourse 
ith  Ileniinge  and  others  of  the  fellow  actors  and  eontemponu-ies 
Shakspeiire.     Consequentlyp  some  credit  at  hi^t  is  due  to 
ryden'si  wholly  unf|nalified  assertion*      Lastly,  an  ethtiou   of 
Pericles,"'  witJi  Shiik^peare'ii  name  in  full  on  the  title-iiugie,  waa 
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pubiyit'd  ill  the  Iife4iinc  of  our  [Kict  (1609^  H,  Coasonj  enter 
at  8tatioiiLTs'  Hall,  tbe  ^Oth  of  May,  1008),  a  circumstiince 
which,  indeed,  proves  little,  but  still  one  which  ought  not  ki  be 
entirely  left  out  of  cous^ideration* 

The  last  argujiieiit  of  Stecvcus  appHe^  to  the  composition  and 
charnrl^ris'.atiou.  The  best  parts  of  "Pericles,"  he  observes,  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  |KK*tiinJ  tone  than  for  tlie  varicity  of  the* 
characters,  or  for  the  forcible  dclmcutioii  of  passion.  It  oontaiiLs, 
he  says,  notliing  like  true  jjortraiture  of  manners,  and  few  original 
thoughts,  and  the  fable  is  at  best  but  a  compHcatioTi  of  many 
higldy  improbable  and  Ol-conneeted  adventures ;  the  ^scenes  do  no* 
run  naturally  into  each  other,  and  are  tacked  but  loosely  togf»iher: 
after  the  first  appearance,  for  iiiBtance,  of  "  Antiochus,"  we  see 
nothing  more  of  him,  and  his  unnamed  daughter  in  like  manner 
disappears;  Simonides  is  lost  immediately  aft^r  the  marriage 
of  Thaisa,  and  the  punishment  of  Cleon  and  his  wife  is  but 
shghtly  noticed.  Even  the  old  Gower  is  less  desultory  in  his 
story  of  Prince  Apoljn,  wliich  even  as  related  by  him  could  have 
Imd  little  attractions  for  a  dramatist  at  all  acquainted  uith  the 
rules  of  liig  art.,  Shakspeare,  therefore,  Steevens  concludes,  can 
have  hail  no  liand  in  the  composition  of  this  piece.  In  tliis  dtduc- 
tion  again  the  premises  arc  perfectly  true*  In  fact,  tliis  play  docs 
fall  apart  into  a  number  of  detached  scenes,  which  have  only  an 
external  connexion  with  each  other  ^  it  is  without  any  such  living 
and  organic  fundamental  idea  as,  pejvading  aJl  the  parts,  can  alone 
adjust  and  combine  them  into  a  whole.  Iltunan  hfe  is  not  con- 
templated in  its  inmost  centre,  which  determines  the  whole  eirclc 
of  surrounding  circumstances,  but  outwardly  rather,  and  in  its 
periphery ; — the  poetry  seems  to  proceed  in  a  circular  line,  and 
touches  nothing  but  what  is  directly  in  it^  way,  and  several  figures 
are  thus  extrinsically  included  in  the  action,  which  again  drops 
them  as  it  proceeds :  in  fine,  the  composition  is  not  in  iShaksi>earB''a 
manner  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term*  So,  too,  tlie  eharndeii 
arc  depicted  in  their  outward  more  than  in  their  inward  feiAtures; 
f.  e.  they  are  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  and  incidents  of 
their  lives,  by  their  outi^  ard  deeds  and  sufferings,  rather  than  por* 
trayed  in  the  dispositions  and  feelings  of  their  minds :  they  da 
not  stand  out  roundly  from  tlie  canvas^  but  lite  Uie  figures  in 
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old  Jointings  are  flat  aud  superflcial.  Witli  all  these  defects 
the  die  Hon  is  perfectly  corresiKiiidont :  tdtlioagli  a  genuine  air  of 
jioesj  breathesi  in  every  line  it  yet  wants  tnie  ShakspeareaE  dejith 
of  thought;  his  vigorous  delineation  of  passion,  and  his  intense 
find  lofty  uttcmnce  of  feeling.  Steeveu^t  is,  in  fnctj  fully  justi- 
fied when  he  assert s,  that  in  evcrj"  respeei^-choiee  of  subject,  cha- 
iBcterization,  and  composition — the  work  betrays  a  writer  as  yet 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  his  art.  And  yet  his 
eonclusion  is,  to  speak  mildly,  most  precipitate.  In  shorty  this 
play  eaa  have  come  from  no  other  hand  than  Shakspeare'sj  but 
in  truth  the  youtliful  Slinkspeare's,  and  must  have  been,  if  not  the 
verj*  first,  among  the  earliest  of  his  essays.  As,  for  instance,  Eaffaell^ 
painted  at  first  altogether  in  tlie  styh^  of  Perugino^  so  Shaks|>eare, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  originally  composed  in  the  manner  of 
those  who  at  the  tiioe  were  the  best  modek  of  his  art.  The  pre>- 
sent  piece  is  evidently  after  the  manner  of  Greene.  Like  all  the 
plays  of  tMs  writer,  the  "  Pericles  "  is  not  so  much  a  drama  m  a 
dramatic  tale ;  in  langtiagCj  characters,  and  composition,  it  pos- 
sesses a  thoroughly  epical  tone,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
clogged  with  all  Greene's  fanlts.  But  at  the  s^ne  time  ShaJc* 
sjieare  surpasses  his  model  in  many  respects.  In  the  first  pli^ce, 
the  clmracters,  although  they  want  roundness,  and  are  nither 
sketches  than  fnUy  coloured  pieces,  are  yet  drawn  with  far  more 
vigorous  and  decided  touch es,  and  unfold  more  of  their  inmost 
nature,  than  the  best  pieces  of  Greene  ever  do.  The  composition, 
although  externally  (formally)  it  is  perfectly  epical,  is  nevertheless 
intrinsically  held  togetlier  by  the  thread  of  a  single  idea*  All  the 
principal  parts  of  the  piece,  either  immediately  or  mediatjely  (by 
contrast),  reflect  the  same  view  of  life,  a^  spent  in  tlie  search  after 
and  the  acquisition,  and  in  the  loss  agmn  and  recovery,  of  it^  fancied 
supreme  good-^-purc  and  gennine  love*  Such  a  view  is  no  doubt 
defective,  as  being  in  itself  more  epical  than  dramatic.  Accord- 
ingly, the  action,  instead  of  being  condensed^  hangs  loosely 
together,  and  proceeds  flatly  and  diffusely.  Lastly,  the  dicrion, 
although  occasionally  heavy,  and  without  the  vigrmr  and  terseness 
of  Shakspeare'a  later  works,  possesses  nevertheless  so  much  grace, 
Hfe,  and  ease^  m  mnch  of  Imnnouy  and  rhythm,  so  many  preg- 
nant and  lovely  images,  and  contiunw  so  mauy  golden  grains  of 
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profound  tibought,  that  even  in  this  respect  Greene  is  tax  from 
coming  up  to  the  lofty  poetical  genius^  whose  presence  the  reader 
is  sensible  (A  throughout  the  ^'  Perides/'  But  tiie  comic  sceuea 
especially — those,  for  instance,  with  the  fishermen — are  so  per- 
fectly in  Shakspeare's  style,  and  come  so  near  to  the  kindred 
scenes  in  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "Henry  the  Sixth,** 
(Jack  Cade,)  and  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,''  (the  quarrel  between  the 
followers  of  the  two  houses),  tliat  the  "Pericles"  alone  would 
fully  justify  Chettle  in  making  so  prominent  a  mention  of  the 
graceful  wit  of  Shakspeare. 

Thus  considered,  the  "  Pericles'^  forms  the  opposite  to  "  Titus 
Andronicus/'  We  have  already  remarked,  that  Shakspeare  imitated 
Marlowe's  manner  in  the  latter  play,  and  it  was  therefore  in  all 
probability,  principally  it — ^though  no  doubt  "  Henry  the  Sixth" 
also — that  Greene  had  in  his  eye  when  he  said  of  Sliakspeare,  "  he 
sup}K)ses  he  is  as  well  able  as  the  best  of  you  to  bombaste  out  a 
blanc  verse."  For  that  Marlowe  was  here  meant,  by  "  the  best  of 
you,"  is  clear  from  all  that  Greene  liad  previously  said-  Now  the 
"  Titus  Aiidronicus,"  like  all  Marlowe's  dramas,  labours  under  the 
defect  of  giving  an  undue  prominence  to  the  lyrical  element,  or 
in  other  words,  to  the  subjective  aspect  of  hfc  and  mind,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  inordinate  play  which  is  allowed  to  the  passions, 
feelings,  and  affections ;  whereas  the  "  Pericles,"  which  is  com- 
posed in  Greene's  style,  suffers  on  the  contrary  from  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  epic  element.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  that  even 
a  genius  like  Shakspeare  should  at  first  be  one-sided  and  partial 
in  his  labours,  and  pass  successively  tlxrough  each  of  the  two  ten- 
dencies, whose  organic  fusion  first  constitutes  the  drama  in  its 
highest  signification,  in  order  that  he  might  at  last  penetrate  the 
true  secret  of  dramatic  excellence. 

Since  in  "Pericles"  Shakspeare  followed  Greene,  notwith- 
standing tliat  he  must  have  been  more  powerfully  attracted  by 
Marlowe's  writings,  we  may  from  this  single  fact  infer  that  he 
wrote  this  work  at  a  time  when  the  reputation  of  Marlowe  was  not 
yet  fairly  established.  External  evidence  comes  in  aid  of  tliis  con- 
jecture. Prom  a  citation  in  a  painpldet  printed  in  1609,  which 
Malone  (Reed  ii.  249)  combines  with  other  testimony,  it  results 
that  "Pericles"  must  have  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
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*'Tlie  Laraenlable  End  of  Shore's  Wife/'  a  part  of  the  older 
mioitvTfiious  "  Eichard  the  Third/'  nricl  the  latter  cuDt^trrcnUv  ^^ith 
Marlowe's  *^  Tjimerknc/'  or  *'  Faviat/'^consstxiucutlv,  according 
to  the  cjdculation  of  Collier  in  his  rlmpter  on  Mjirlowc,  about 
1587.  Tlie  silence  of  Mcves  as  to  thig  piece  proves  iHithing,  m 
has  been  already  so  freciuently  shoTvn,  Tl»e  twlditioiij  therefore, 
OB  the  title-page,  '*  the  late  and  much-adinire*!  play/'  uuqnes- 
tionablv  refers  to  a  revi\^d  of  the  piecL-  in  1608-9^  when  after  a 
bug  sleep  it  was  again  brought  on  the  stage,  with  corrections 
pfrhaps  froui  Sliaksj>eare*s  own  !iund, 

Nowj  befo^*  I  proceetl  to  apply  the  standard  thus  afforded  by 
the  "  R'rick\s*'  ''  Titos  Andronicus/'  "  Henry  the  Sixth/'  and 
t!ie  above-named  comcdie^s  to  the  older  pieces^  which  are  really 
doubtful,  it  will  be  dosirabie  to  strike  off  the  list  those  of  wliieli 
it  is  clear,  both  froni  ititemal  and  external  reasons,  that  Shakj«|ieare 
couhl  have  Iiad  no  hiind  in  their  eoanposition.     Tliese  Eire 

1.  "  The  Ji^ntif/fimrni  of  PariH^'^  whichj  as  previously  men- 
tioned, was  assigned  by  the  booksellers,  Kirkman  and  Winstaidevj 
but  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  the  famous  Thomas 
Nash  (in  liis  Epistle  to  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both  Univer- 
aties,  prelixed  to  Greene's  "Arcadia,")  it  was  really  the  work  of 
Ws  friend  George  Peele,  Against  direct  testimony  of  such  weight, 
internd  evidences  woidd  avail  nothing,  even  ifj,  whatj  however,  ii 
far  from  being  the  ciu^e,  they  were  such  as  to  justify  it^  ascription 
to  ShakspearCt 


£.  *'  Sir  John  Oith^afdle/* — .^though  Sliiiki^peare's  name  is 
print>ed  in  full  on  the  title-page  by  the  bookseller,  T.  P.  (Thomas 
Pavier,)  tliis  play  is  nevertheless  not  liis*  For  in  several  entries 
in  Ilenslowe's  Diary  of  Oct.^  Nov.j  and  Dec*,  1599,  Dni^yton, 
Wilson^  ttud  Hathaway  are  expre^ly  nanied  as  the  authors  of 
both  jjarts  of  it,  (Reed's  Slvakspeare,  iii.  388,  kc.)  and  yet  Keck 
seems  notwitlistanding  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Shidc- 
spetvre's ;  at.  least  he  lias  sidmitted  it  without  a  word  of  exphumtion, 
in  his  translation  entitled  *'  Four  Dramas  of  Shakspeare/'  Tieck 
la,  we  all  know^  a  most  respectable  authorityj  even  wheu  he  gives 
no  leiaimi  for  his  opinion.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ejtaniine 
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the  inward  structure  of  this  piece  a  little  closely.  Now  with  this 
view  it  is  of  importance  in  the  first  place  to  observe,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  written  until  after  Shakspeare's  "  Henry 
the  Fourth."  This  is  evident  both  from  the  prologue,  and  from 
many  passages  of  the  drama  itself,  where  allusions  are  made  to 
Falstaff,  Poins,  and  Peto,  and  to  the  highway  robberies  and  other 
irregularities  of  the  youthful  Prince.  This  date,  too,  agrees  with 
Ilenslowe's  diary,  where  the  play  is  entered  as  first  acted  in  1599, 
and  paid  for  as  a  new  piece.  This  being  the  date  of  its  production, 
it  appears  to  me  inconceivable  how  any  bne  could  ever  have  ascribed 
it  to  Shakspeare.  Invention,  diction,  characters,  co^iposition,  and 
a  multitude  of  details — in  short,  the  whole  piece,  speak  decisively 
against  such  an  ascription.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  one  or 
two.  First  of  aU,  what  inducement  could  Shakspeare  have  had  to 
deface  his  own  picture  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  character,  and  so 
directly  to  contradict  himself,  as  to  describe  the  King^  whom  in 
the  previous  play  he  had  painted  in  so  honourable  a  Ught,  as  not 
only  deUghting  in  the  remembrance  of  his  youthful  excesses,  but 
as  playing  at  dice  in  disguise  with  one  of  the  lowest  and  most 
wortliless  characters?  How,  moreover,  is  it  conceivable,  that 
Shakspeare  at  the  very  meridian  of  his  career  could  have  given  to 
the  world  a  dramatic  composition  \iith  several  wholly  distinct 
actions  so  loosely  connected,  that  notliiug,  not  even  in  idea,  holds 
them  together?  What  intrinsic  connection,  for  instance,  has  the 
story  of  Lord  Powis  \iith  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
Scrope,  and  Gray ;  and  what  again  has  the  latter  to  do  with  the 
fortunes  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  the  rash  rebellion  of  Acton, 
Beverley,  and  Murley?  A  multitude  of  subordinate  personages, 
such  as  Lord  Herbert,  Sir  Richard  Lee,  the  Irishman,  Sir  John 
of  Wrotham,  with  his  Dolly,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon,  and  Butler,  Chartres,  Cromer,  the  Judges,  the  Mayor, 
Bailiff,  the  Host,  &c.  &c., — mere  officials,  who  although  they 
scarcely  take  any  part  in  the  action,  yet  render  necessary  a  num- 
ber of  scenes,  which  closely  examined  appear  to  possess  no  deep 
poetic  significance.  The  leading  characters,  it  is  true,  are  ably 
sketched  and  correctly  worked  out ;  and  yet  we  miss  in  them  that 
roundness,  depth,  and  body,  that  light  movement  and  progressive 
development,  which  distinguish  the  characterization  of  Shakspeare. 
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Tlic  language,  too,  is  likewiae  flowing,  humoroua  and  sprightly  in 

the  dialogue,  but  mthout  elevation,  iMxjr  in  thougbt  and  iinagtiry, 
ftiid  ftltkough  tolerably  free  from  long  ^ijecebesj  it  is  nevertheless 
flat  and  dullj  and  at  all  eyentB  far  i^noved  from  the  poetical 
digTiity,  massiveness  and  fulness,  es  well  as  devoid  of  the  Motoric 
terseness  and  energy,  wbieh  characterize  the  diction  of  ''  Iticiiard 
the  Second/'  "Itichard  the  Third,"  and  '^Heniy  the  Fouiih,"  &c- 
Lastly,  the  comic  parts  especially — the  scene,  for  instance,  between 
the  Simunoner  IIari»ool,  Sir  Jolui  of  Wrotham,  and  Dolly,  or  tliat 
between  Acton,  Boure,  Beverley,  and  Miuley,  not  only  have  not 
the  slightest  hearing  on  the  proper  action  of  the  piece,  but  are  for 
the  moat  part  so  low,  spiritless,  and  devoid  of  genuine  vdij  tliat  not 
a  spark  of  ShidL^peare's  facetious  grace  is  to  be  discovered  in  thenu 
The  whole,  in  short,  bespeaks  a  poet  who  t4X)k  for  Ins  model  the 
masterpieces  of  Shakspeare,  and,  indeed,  laboured  without  dij^guisc 
to  imitate  him,  but  who  was  hx  inferior  to  hiin  both  iu  talent  and 
imagination. 


3.  *'  The  Merr^  Dtmi  of  Edmuufmi**  is  a  comedy  which  bas 
been  ascribed  to  Sltakspeare,  on  no  other  grounds  than  because  it 
was  found  bound  up  ^\itli  two  other  pieces  in  a  volume,  lettered  on 
the  hack,  "  Sliakspeare,  Yol.  L"  (originally  in  the  possesmn  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  subsequently  forming  a  part  of  Garrick's 
collection).  In  the  Registry  at  SU^tioners'  Hall,  we  find  an  entry 
on  the  Fifth  of  April,  1 00  &— "Joseph  Hunt^rd,  Thonn^  Archer. 
A  book  called  tlie  'Lyfe  and  Deathe  of  the  Merrye  Devill  of 
Eilnjontou,  witli  the  pleasant  pranks  of  Smugge  tlie  Shmyth,  Sir 
John,  and  mine  lloste  of  the  George,  about  their  Stealing  of 
Venison.  By  T.  B/  "  From  the  precipe  designation  of  the  leading 
comic  characters,  it  appears  to  be  the  same  piec^  wliicli  Ti^^ek  in 
his  Alt-Englische  Theater,  Bd.  U.  hm  given  to  Shakspcare- 
But  the  initials  T.  B.  stand  for  the  name  of  the  author.  The  pic^^e 
is  in  my  judgment  superior  to  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle  >"  at  le^t  it 
might  well  pass  for  a  juvenile  production  of  our  poet.  How* 
ever,^  iu  the  '*  Bhu^ke  Booke,''  by  T*  M.,  printed  in  U\H, 
(Stef*vens,  Eeed^a  Sliakspeare,  ii.  129),  it  ia  mentioned  conjointly 
with  Ulh  HeyworuVd  "  A  Woman  Killed  mth  Kindness/'  and  indeed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  inipn}s&ion  that  bt>th  plays  were  at 
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the  time  quite  new,  and  great  favourites  with  the  multitude ;  which 
in  the  case  of  ''A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness''  is  fully  established 
from  other  sources  (CoUier,  iii.  77.)  This  circumstance  alone 
would  almost  justify  the  conjecture  that  the  "  Meny  Devil  of 
Edmonton''  is  also  a  work  of  Heywood's,  and  that,  in  the  Sta- 
tioners' Registry,  T.  B.  stands  by  an  error  of  the  pen  for  T.  H., 
both  because  the  piece  possesses  the  closest  affinity  with  the  style 
of  Heywood,  and  also  because  no  eminent  poet  of  tliis  period  is 
kno^^l  with  the  initials  T.  B.  At  any  rate,  all  probability  of  its 
being  a  work  of  Shakspeare's  is  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
date  of  its  first  appearance,  1600.  For  notwithstanding  its 
many  excellencies,  it  is  far  too  bad  to  be  a  production  of  the 
maturity  and  best  period  of  Shakspeare's  poetical  career.  The 
comic  scenes  are  much  better  than  those  of  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle," 
but  yet  far  from  Shakspearean ;  their  vAi  and  humour  are  the  wit 
and  humour  of  the  multitude,  and  quite  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
such  a  popular  writer  as  Heywood,  but  even  on  that  account 
wholly  wanting  in  that  fine  irony  and  profound  latent  humour 
which  mark  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare.  The  action  unfolds 
itself  with  great  ease  and  graceful  movement,  the  scenes  are 
well  arranged  and  closely  connected,  but  yet  no  vestige  is  dis- 
cernible of  that  Uving  ideal  organisation  wliich  belongs  to  his 
dramas.  The  story  of  Fabel  and  his  compact  with  the  Devil, 
stands  quite  apart  from,  and  is  wholly  extraneous  to,  the  proper 
action  of  the  fable,  while  the  intrigue  between  Millicent  and 
the  young  Mounchensey  is  externally  only,  and  very  loosely,  con- 
nected with  the  poaching  adventures  of  the  parson,  the  smith,  and 
the  landlord  of  the  George,  who  have  no  intrinsical  relation  to 
the  plot,  and  are  therefore  poetically  unnecessary.  *We  must 
pass  a  similar  judgment  on  the  language  and  characterization. 
In  both,  the  writer  exhibits  great  talents,  and  has  written  good 
agreeable  "poetry  for  the  people."  But  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare, wliich  knew  how  to  combine  intimately  and  completely 
the  light  and  popular  with  the  grave  and  lofty,  could  never — 
at  least  not  in  1600 — ^have  written  such  mere  popular  poetry 
as  this.  In  the  "  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,"  again,  we  recog- 
nise a  work  of  the  school  of  Shakspeare;  it  was  evidently 
designed  to  be  a  fantastic  comedy  in  liis  style.     But  the  fan- 
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tnstk  dtjk  is  exactly  the  most  diiRcult  in  the  whole  variety 
of  eomedy ;  it  re([uii*es  great  depth  and  solemn  truUi  of  poi^ical 
Yiuws,  and  m  tlik  the  otlierwise  talented  author  of  this  play  was 
manifestly  deficient* 

To  thciie  three  pieces,  the  spiiriousries^  of  which  is  obinukntly 
proved  by  external  evidence  also,  I  shall  add  ti^o  others,  the 
snthenticity  of  wliich  is  not  only  unsupported  by  external  autho- 
rity, but  is  likewise  strongly  negatived  by  all  internal  evidences* 
I  allude  to  the  "  Fair  Em/*  and  the  "  AMucedifrifft/'  These  are 
the  two  piecc^i  which  are  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
'*  Merry  Devil  of  lidniontoii,*'  and  ascribed,  by  the  bookbinder  at 
least,  to  Shakspeate.  Tieck  (VoriSMo  zur  Yorschule,  ii.  viii*)  defends  /yi 
Shakspeare's  title  to  the  former/  and  remarks  :  "The  claim  which 
the  binder  has  made  known,  from  wliatever  souree  he  may  have 
derived  it,  is  not  to  be  rejected  unconditionally,  since  in  any  case 
it  descends  to  us  from  a  period  in  wliicli  flic  nnme  of  Hliakspeare 
was  less  honoured  tlian  that  of  Fletcher.  The  owner  of  Hie  book 
cannot  have  intended  io  elnmt  any  one  but  liiniself*  Shakspeare 
may  ptThyps  have  come  to  London  ^sooner  than  is  usually  sup- 
po^^d.  If  we  assume  that  lie  lurived  there  as  oarly  as  1584-6, 
and  timt  inrli nation  or  necessity  had  driven  him  to  write  auony- 
mouisly  fur  the  stagej  this  sketeb,  without  any  pretensions  to 
dramatic  charaeterizatioUj  diction,  or  iovention,  may  very  well 
Iiave  been  the  protluciion  of  a  youth,  wlio,  without  prcvioiLs  stutly 
or  Iciirning*  and  apparently  without  a  poet's  vocation,  gave  to  the 
theiitre  this  shadow  without  substance.  It  is  too  bad  and  insipid 
a  tiling  for  either  Mailowe  or  Greene ^ — to  wliom,  however,  many 
have  ascribeil  it;  for  althongh  tlic  first  scene  cxliibitij  a  certain 
rt^emhlance  to  Friar  Bueon,  still  there  is  nothing  of  the  poetic 
spirit,  bghtness,  and  grace,  of  this  old  piece*"  Tieck  himR^lf  can 
searcely  have  regivrded  his  own  reasons  as  strong  or  conviticing; 
for  he  himself  pronounces  it  not  good  enough  for  Greene,  who, 
however,  as  we  know,  did  not  al ways  produce  the  l>est  of  ware,  and 
is  always  deficient  in  character,  diction,  arid  invention*  And  besides^ 
in  his  jmlgnient,  winch  in  this  case  as  in  most  others  is  correct, 
it  does  not  posses*  the  slightest  jJfinity  with  the  style  of  Shak- 
speare,  but  h  sepanited  even  from  the  **  Pericles*^  and  the  "Titna 
Audroineus"  by  an  impassable  gidf*      All  that  speaks  for  Slhak- 
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speare^s  authorship  is  reduced,  iu  (sunt,  to  the  lettering  of  the 
binder,  and  how  weak  this  authority  is  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton/'  The  play  was  very 
possibly  the  production  of  a  youth  who, "  without  learning  or  prepa- 
ration, and  without  even  a  poet's  vocation,"  devoted  himself  either 
firom  want  or  vanity  to  writing  for  the  stage ;  but  why  this  youth 
must  necessarily  have  been  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Again, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  owner  of  the  book  had  Shakspeare's 
name  put  upon  it  because  he  lived  in  an  age  when  it  stood  lower 
in  general  estimation  than  Fletcher's.  He  perphaps  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  him,  or  perhaps  had  gained  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  him  through  the  spectacles  of  Ben  Jonson ;  so  that,  moved  by 
a  very  general  resemblance  of  the  three  pieces  in  manner  and  con- 
struction to  give  them  a  common  author,  he  ascribed  them  to  the 
best  known  name  of  the  period  to  which  they  unquestionably 
belonged.  This  hypothesis  has  at  least  as  much  probability  in 
its  favour  as  that  of  Tieck,  or  any  other.  If,  there4)re,  the  binder's 
lettering  proves  nothing,  so  would  it  in  nowise  help  the  matter,  to 
concede  that  Shakspeare  arrived  in  London  as  early  as  1584  or 
1585,  and  immediately  came  forward  as  a  stage-poet.  For  Shakspeare 
at  twenty  years  cannot  have  been  without  a  true  poetic  spirit ;  but 
of  this,  as  Tieck  allows,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  the 
''Fair  Emma." 

Lastly,  to  the  pieces  which  are  decidedly  spurious  I  join  the 
" London  Prodigal"  although  the  only  old  edition  iu  existence 
is  of  the  date  of  1605,  and  bears  Shakspeare's  name  in  full  on  the 
title-page.  Now  at  the  first  glance  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
bookseller's  name  for  whom  it  was  printed  is  not  given ;  he  was 
perhaps  ashamed  to  father  his  own  fraud.  Even  Th.  Pavier  placed 
no  more  than  his  initials  on  the  "Sir  John  Oldcastle."  We 
know  nothing  further  of  the  play,  and  from  the  statements  of 
Steevens  and  Malone  it  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary,  or  in  the  Eegistry  at  Stationers'  Hall.  But  did  we 
know  nothing  of  this  old  edition,  I  am  convinced  that  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  ascribing  the  work  to  Shakspeare.  First  of 
all,  it  cannot  be  one  of  his  youthful  productions.  Tlie  author 
displays  too  much  knowledge  of  the  stage  for  a  juvenile  poet,  and 
too  much  tact  and  experience  of  life;  the  dialogue,  too,  bespeaks  a 
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practised  writerj  for  it  is  extFeniely  emj  aiid  liatiiral.  But  it  is 
inipos^sihle  to  look  upon  it  one  moment  m  a  work  of  Slmkapejire's 
pnujti?icd  pen  J  for  its  poetical  merits  are  far  below  tliose  uf  the 
"PcricU^s^'  or  "  Titus  AuJromeus/"  On  tlie  whole,  it  is  uot  umch 
better  than  the  "  Sir  John  Ohkaslle/'  with  which,  however,  it  jjos- 
sesses  BO  great  ^  reseaibhiuee,  both  exienuilly  and  intenially,  ibat 
it  comes  perliiips  from  the  baud  of  ope  of  the  three  pyC5tti  to  whom 
that  work  is  ascribed  j  at  all  events  it  belonga  to  the  eminently 
poptdar  srhool  of  which  we  may  name  Ileywood^  Dekker^  Dniytoii, 
and  Ford,  m  the  hwitb*  In  tlie  very  spirit  of  thi5  school,  whicb 
rertianly  moulded  its  labours  by  the  model  of  ShaksfKmrej  we  here 
meet  with  a  correctly  dniwti  and  vivid,  but  slight  and  superticial 
character ization.  There  is  au  ejisy  How  in  the  language  and  ver- 
iification^  but  they  are  without  vigour  or  beauty,  poor  in  thought, 
and  meagre  in  the  expression  of  passion  and  feeling.  The  sceuesi 
t(vo  ftucceed  each  otljer  witli  a  measurt^d  graceful  moveraeut ;  hut 
tlie  action  is  led  by  the  thread  of  an  external  liistorj^,  and  does' 
not  How  naturally  out  of  the  iumo&t  depths  of  the  mind.  All  the 
chjiractcr^  act  more  from  external  influences  tlmn  intenial  moti%*cs, 
Lucy,  for  instance,  B&crifiees  herself  merely  because  she  i«,  though 
by  a  forced  marriage,  the  wife  of  her  wedded  husljand,  and  the 
Iatt*^r  (the  Prodigal)  reforms  hhnself  because  of  the  self-devotion 
of  liis  wife.  The  comic,  too,  is  quite  external,  and  consists  merely 
in  the  patois  of  the  Devonshire  clothier,  tlie  abuse  of  some  ser- 
vants, and,  as  some  perhaps  may  think,  in  the  nnive  simplicity  of 
Bisam  and  his  bride.  Of  thet  intrinsic  dialectic  of  irtjuy  wliieh  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  Shak^eare's  comedy  t fie  writer  haa  no  concep- 
tion. But  the  composition  especial  ly is  a! togf^ther  un-Shakspearean* 
I  liave  been  at  so  much  pains  to  elucidate  the  distinctive  i>ec;uliari- 
ties  of  our  banl  in  tins  particular,  that  I  think  I  have  earned 
for  myself  tlu*  right  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  thiis  point  in  a 
critical  e&ttimat^  of  a  rhsputed  work,  than  upon  those  other  charac* 
tdistics  which  any  writer  possessed  of  ordinaij'  talent  might  auc- 
cesflfiilly  imitate*  A  poef  s  composition,  however,  rests  pre-emi- 
nently on  his  poetic  view  of  the  system  of  thingi?i,  and  this  no  one 
can  appropriate  by  iinit^ition.  Now  in  the  present  piece,  as  well 
as  in  **  Sir  John  Oldcastle^"  we  discover,  no  doubt,  Shjik^pearc's 
manner  of  idtowing  several  actions  and  «cvaml  gwjups  of  charac- 
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ters  to  advance  collateraUy  and  in  common.  Bnt  these  several 
circles  are  neither  ideally  nor  organically  combined;  thqr  have 
scarcely  a  mechanical  connection.  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  pos- 
sesses not  the  most  remote  communion  intrinsically  with  the  love 
adventures  of  Bisam^  Oliver,  and  Sir  Arthur;  these  characters^  as 
well  as  Mr.  Weathercock,  Delia,  &c.  are  mere  supernumeraries, 
without  poetical  bearing  on  the  main  fable.  The  poem  divides 
into  a  proper  dramatic  action,  and  a  number  of  subordinate  unim- 
portant incidents  into  truly  dramatic  personages,  and  mere 
supernumeraries  and  officials ;  and  consequently  hangs  but  loosely 
together.  Every  where  there  is  that  redundance  of  materials  which 
is  so  common  to  popular  writers,  as  aiming  almost  exclusively  at  mo- 
mentary effect.  I  am  therefore  curious  to  know  the  reasons  which 
induced  Tieck  to  admit  the  "London  Prodigal"  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished work,  "  Vier  Schauspielen  Shakespeare's." 

In  the  case  of  the  ''Puritan  ITiWoi^ "—" The  Widow  of 
Watling-Streete,"  which  is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  printed 
the  same  year,  with  the  initials  W.  S.  (meaning  probably  Went- 
worth  Smith),  and  of  the  history  of  "  Kitiff  Stejthen,"  wliich  does 
not  possess  even  the  authority  of  initials,  I  may  dispense  with 
the  trouble  of  proving  their  spiiriousness,  since  no  one  as  yet  but 
booksellers  and  catalogue-T\Titers  have  ascribed  them  to  Shak- 
speare.  Tlie  "Duke  Humphrey,"  which  even  Drake  mentions 
among  the  pseudo-Shakspeare's  works,  is  most  probably  the 
second  part  of  "  Henr}^  the  Sixth. 

Of  the  really  doubtful  pieces,  Locrine  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest. 
In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  the  first  entry  of 
"  The  Lamentable  Tragedie  of  Locrine,  the  eldest  sonne  of  King 
Brutus,"  is,  it  is  true,  the  20th  of  July,  1594,  and  it  was 
printed  the  next  year  by  Tli.  Crcede.  But  the  very  addition 
on  the  title-page,  "as  newly  set  forth,  overseen,  and  corrected 
by  W.  S."  from  which  Shakspeare's  authorship  has  been  inferred, 
proves  that  it  was  an  older  piece  then  revived.  The  same 
conclusion  follows  from  many  passages  written  throughout  in 
rh}'me;  and  also  from  the  strong  glow  of  partriotism  which 
pervades  the  whole  piece,  and  the  evident  allusions  to  the  years 
of  1586-8,  M'hen  the  English  were  alarmed  by  the  intrigues  of 
Mary  Queen  of   Scots,  and  the  tlircatcned  invasion  by  Spain. 
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In  all  probability  it  was  in  these  years  that  tbe  piece  first 
appeared,  Tieck  has  tmuslated  it  in  his  '^  Alt  Engljsche  Thea- 
ttir,'*  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  production  of  Shiikspeart^s 
youthful  muse.  He  thiEks  that  it  contains  in  embryo  most  of 
his  later  excellencies,  and  that  a  BearcMog  eye  will  recognise  his 
genius  in  every  part,  and  that  it  beapeaks  so  loudly  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  fantastic  aad  gigantesque^  that  inoBt  of  the 
speeches  do  but  re-echo  the  tones  of  the  rough  Pyrrlius  in 
'^  Ilainlet'^  (a  tirade  wWch  is  unquestionably  taken  from  some 
earher  piece  of  our  poet's).  He  lAm  supposes  that  Shakspeare 
reprinted  and  published  it^  with  additions  and  correctionsj  in 
1595,  when  there  was  an  apprehension  of  a  second  Armada* 
I  am  fiir  from  disputing  the  weight  of  these  considerations; 
only  they  appear  to  me  insufficient  to  refute  the  statement  of 
the  title-page,  tliat  the  piece  was  but  revised,  overseen,  and 
corrected  by  W.  S*  It  [wssesses,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  leading 
springs  of  action  which  Shakspeare  has  employed  in  other  works — 
m,  for  instance,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  by  a  dying  father — 
the  0p)ieiirHncc  of  ghosts — family  disscjisious,  &c, ;  and  some 
of  the  chamctcrs — Humbler,  for  example,  Albanacbt^  and  Es- 
trilflj  remind  as  of  the  "  Titus  Androuicus/'  But  such  general 
motives  are  found  commonly  in  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
day,  and  any  resemblance  in  the  extenial  drawing  of  the  cha- 
racters may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  snppns**d  touch  of 
rerision.  To  recogni^^e  Shakspeare^a  mind  and  tone  in  *'  Lo- 
criiic,''  can  only  mean  to  perceive  that  the  general  sjjirit  and 
ssentimeuts  of  the  drBntH  figrec  well  with  Shaksi>eare's  character. 
As  to  the  moral  eumestnesa  and  spirited  patriotism  of  the  piece^ 
every  liigh-miudetl  Englishman  would  doubtless  at  this  time 
have  been  in  um'son  with  Sliakspeare  on  this  point.  One  sen- 
timent pen^aded  the  breasts  of  the  whole  people.  Lastly,  the 
similarity  between  it  and  the  rude  language  of  Pyrrhus  would 
seem  to  make  more  against,  tlum  for,  the  opinion  of  Tieck. 
For  the  modesty  of  Shaksprare  no  where,  not  even  in  prologues 
ues,  allowed  of  ihe  sbghtest  self-praise,  and  on  this 
lone  wetliink  the  lines  in  "  Hfunlet^^  can  ht 


or 


ground : 


belong 


to  any  work  of  his  own*     Bnt^  tliis  liVT^othesis  failings  the  diction 
likewise  of  "  Locrine"  in  imything  but  Shakspearean ;  it  b,  ia  the 
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first  place^   much  heavier^   more   diffuse  and  tedious^    thaii   in 
"  Titus  Andronicus  "  and  ^'  Henry  the  Sixth/^  and  has  not  the 
grace  and  tenderness  of  the  "  Pericles "  to  compensate  for  these 
faults.     Although  it  exhibits  some  affinity  with  "  Titus  Androni- 
cus/' yet  the  expression  of  passion  is  more  measured^  less  vigo- 
rous^ and  more  transparent.     It  wants  the  stormy  exaggerated 
elevation  which  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  look  for  from 
the  youthful  Shakspeare,  when  treating   such  a  subject;    the 
language  is  evidently  choice^  artificial,  and  adorned  with  pom- 
pous epithets  and  figures — indeed,  the  reflections  which  so  con- 
stantly occur,  not  only  in  the  dialogue,  but  also  in  the  prologues 
to  the  several  acts,  alone  bespeak  an  older  artist,  and  one  more 
completely  master  of  his  subject,  and  form  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  youtliful  colouring  of  "Titus  Andronicus.^'     This   circum- 
stance is  of  great  importance,   since  these  two  dramas  must 
have  appeared  nearly  about  the  same  time — "  Locrine,'*  pa'haps, 
being  the  older — and  revised  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
(1588).      Lastly,  I  cannot  discover  in  "Locrine"  any  trace  of 
Shakspeare's  fine  sense  for  the  beauty  of  dramatic  form.     The  story 
is  by  no  means  of  an  epical  caste  \  and  tliis  defect,  therefore,  can  in 
nowise  be  palliated  on  tliis  plea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Pericles." 
On  the  contrary,  it  admitted,  as  much  as  the  "Titus  Androni- 
cus,'' of  an  organic,   ideal  roundness   of  form,  and  which,  in 
the  latter  piece,  Shakspcare  has  at  least  attempted.     But  the 
author  of  "  Locrine  "  evidently  possessed  not  the  least  conception 
of  the  pecuUarly  Shakspearean  principle  of  composition,  in  which 
all  centred  in  and  issued  from  a  particular  view  of  life  (Idea). 
The    long   scene    of  Brutus'     death — indeed,    the    whole   first 
act — is  merely  a  prologue :  it  belongs  to  the  past,  and  is  conse- 
quently entirely  unconnected  with  the  proper  dramatic  and  ex- 
isting action.     The  latter  does  not  commence  until  the  second 
act,  where  it  immediately  diverges  into  two  branches :  on  one 
side,  the  story  of  Humber,  Hubba,  and  Estrild;  on  the  other, 
Locrine  and  his  wife,  with  his  mother  and   uncle.      The   two 
groups  are  brought  into   outward   contact,   indeed,   by   means 
of  purely  factitious  incidents ;  they  do  not  revolve  concentrically 
around  a  common  ground-idea.     Humber's  story  conveys  a  very 
different  lesson  from  that  set  forth  by  the  deeds  and  sufferings 
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of  LcKTine.  Hubba  and  Albanacht  arc  mere  subordinate  clia- 
nu^tersj  who  enter  and  E^:aiii  take  leave  of  the  iu:tion  from  purely 
exteriiid  motives*  We  miss  throughout  that  living  icknJ  rekriuii 
of  tile  incidents  and  characters  to  eiicli  other,  and  that  organic 
contrarietjj  which  mark  the  composition  of  8haksj>ear<3  even  in 
his  earliest  works— the  "  Titos  "  and  the  "  Pericles/'  Tbe  comic 
parts  alone  con^itute  an  exception.  The  history  of  Strumbo 
and  his  two  wives^  formsj  sometliing  in  Shakspeare^s  manner,  a 
comic  counterpart  to  *'  Ijocrine.*'  Ihit  it  is  even  in  these  that 
I  am  inclined  to  see  Bhaks|jcare's  correcting  and  improvitig  hand. 
Both  in  spirit  and  shape  they  are  marked  with  the  stamp  of 
Shakspeiirc,  and  (msses*^  a  decided  affitiity  t-o  the  comic  scenes 
in  "P(!rieles/'  "Henry  the  Sixth/'  "The  Two  Genticmen  of 
Verona,"  &c.  They  may,  theTeXore,  Isave  been  added  by  Shak- 
speifcre  wholly,  or  at  least  mostly,  from  bis  own  n^source^s,  wher«is 
he  merely  corrected  and  altered  the  other  partSj  and  occasionally 
introduced  a  verse  or  two  of  his  own.  Whether,  however,  this 
is  one  of  the  pieces  on  account  of  which  Greene  reproached 
the  youtliful  Shakspeare  with  adorning  himself  in  the  feathers 
of  others^  and  whether,  in  such  a  ease,  it  was  originally  a  work 
of  Peele's,  as  the  cboice  and  elaborate  language  might  lead  ns 
to  conclude,  I  do  not  venture  to  decide.  On  this  point  Tieck 
perhaps  will  furnish  better  information,  At  all  events,  by  the 
initials  W.  S.  on  the  title-page  of  the  old  edition,  no  Wentworth 
Smith  (as  M alone  believes),  nor  any  one  else,  is  meant,  but 
Sliakspeare,  for  of  this  iHitial-faiiow  of  Shakspeare  we  know 
that  his  poetical  career  did  not  commence  until  ten  years  after 
the  rjppcarance  of  "Locrine.*'  In  Henslowe's  diary  he  is  first 
mentioned,  in  1399,  as  the  author  of  the  "Italian  Tragedy^' 
(Collier,  iii.  98). 

To  the  "  Locrinc**  the  older  "  Khif/  John'*  immediately  attachcH 
itself.  First  of  all,  it  must  have  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  it.  For  the  "  Ti'oublesome  Keign  of  John  King  of  England/'  in 
two  parts,  waa  printed  as  early  aa  1591  nithout  the  author's  name, 
for  the  bookseller  Sampson  Clarke^  and  seems  to  Imve  been  written 
about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Invasion,  or  at  least  soon  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  {1588).  This  is  evident  both  from  the 
fanatical  zeal  against  ihe  Pnpiste,  m  well  a&  from  the  ardent  pa- 
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triotism  and  warlike  feeling  which  speak  throughout  the  whole, 
conjoined  with  many  allusions  to  foreign  invaders,  and  the  uiicon- 
querable  power  of  England,  so  long  as  she  is  at  peace  within  her- 
self. Besides,  in  the  first  part,  there  are  many  passages  in  rhyme 
which  are  much  more  rare  in  the  second  act,  probably  because,  as 
CoUier  conjectures,  many  were  got  rid  of  in  a  subsequent  revision. 
The  piece  has  been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  on  the  authority  of  a 
later  edition  of  1611  for  the  bookseller  J.  Helme,  where  Shak- 
speare's  name  occurs  on  the  title-page  under  the  initials  W.  S.,but 
which  is  fully  given  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  1622  for  TL 
Dewe.  English  critics,  however,  are  almost  unanimous  in  regard- 
ing this  as  a  bookseller's  fraud  ;  Steevens  alone  was  at  first  inclined 
to  look  upon  it  as  genuine.  On  the  other  hand,  Schlegel  has 
maintained  that  it  can  be  shewn  to  be  probable  that  it  comes  from 
the  hand  of  Shakspeare ;  and  Tieck  (Alteng.  Theat.  I.  xvi.)  pro- 
nounces it  without  hesitation  a  work  of  his  youth.  The  composi- 
tion, he  says,  characterization,  and  indeed  every  Une,  bears  so 
decided  a  stamp  of  Sliakspeare's  genius,  that  it  is  ridiculous  of 
English  critics  to  assign  it  to  Greene  or  Marlowe,  or  any  other, 
merely  because  of  their  own  opinion  that  it  is  too  poor  and  unworthy 
to  be  Shaksj)eare's.  In  general,  I  concur  in  opinion  with  Tieck. 
Only  I  cannot  go  so  far  ^nth  liim  as  to  assert  that  every  line  is 
stamped  \\ith  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  He  may  perhaps  have 
remodelled  an  older  work  of  some  other  writer  to  such  an  extent 
as  might  justify  him  in  assuming  for  his  labours  the  title  of  a  new 
and  original  creation,  or,  what  at  this  date  was  a  common  practice 
— a  relic  of  that  custom  of  the  middle  ages  of  transacting  all  the 
business  of  life  by  guilds  and  corporations — ^he  may  have  laboured 
on  it  in  conjunction  with  other  pens.  I  derive  support  for  my 
own  view  principally  from  the  comic  parts — ^the  scenes  between 
Eaulconbridge  and  the  Monks  and  Nuns.  These  are  so  low  and 
rude,  that  I  can  recognise  in  them  little  if  any  of  Shakspeare's 
facetious  grace.  Had  Shakspeare  wTitten  such  scenes,  he  would 
at  least  have  ennobled  the  indehcacy  of  them  by  wit  and  humour ; 
but  of  these  there  is  not  the  least  vestige.  The  fountain  of  wit 
which  had  gushed  forth  so  plenteously  in  "  Locrine,''  "  Pericles,^' 
and  "  Henry  the  Sixth,''  seems  quite  dried  up :  the  comic  con- 
sists in  the  bare  &ct,  and  the  fact  itself  is  but  a  coarse  Ubel  on 
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the  truth.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead,  tLut  the  poet  has  here  allowed 
liimself  to  be  carried  nwny  bj  the  pnivailing  iiatiojial  feeling,  and 
has  miule  a  sacrilice  to  pupular  wit ;  for  of  the  latter  eveu  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  atpcak  in  the  present  casei  aiid  besides, 
Slxakspeare  coidd  always  throw  a  poetic  mdiance  over  genuine 
vulgar  wit — as  is  abundantly  seen  in  the  "  Locrine/'  '^  Periclesj" 
and  others  of  his  youth  fid  productions.  But  how,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  Shakspeare  allow  such  scenes  to  stand  when  he  revised 
the  whole  ?  Because  it  was  exactly  these  scenes  that  were  most 
likely  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  humour  of  the  tiane.  Again^  they 
aJK  distinguished  by  short  rhyming  verses^  and  by  a  language  of 
which  there  is  not  tlie  most,  distinct  count^^rjiart  to  be  found  in  all 
the  other  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  Be^idcB  the  comic  parts,  perhaps 
the  long  scene  before  St*  Edmund'a  Bury^  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  part  the  scene  between  tlie  Monk  and  the  Abbot,  which 
h  veiy  similar  to  those  wldch  we  have  already  censured,  are  from 
a  foreign  hand*  All  the  rest  I  look  upon  as  Stiakspeare's  pro- 
pert?.  Some  passages,  e,  ^.  tlmt  in  the  first  part,  where  Faulcon* 
britlge  jirefers  to  be  the  bastard  of  the  Lion-hearted  Hit  hard,  than 
the  le^timate  son  of  the  old  Faideonbridge ;  the  scenes  between 
Hubert  and  Prince  Arthur,  between  John  and  the  Prophet  of 
Pomfrct,  Plulip  Faulconbridge,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  several  solilo- 
quies of  John,  are  so  profoundly  poetical,  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  say  from  whose  hand  they  coidd  come,  if  not  from  Shak- 
apeare'st  The  language  and  characterization,  also,  are  in  eveiy 
respect  worthy  of  him.  Of  the  former,  even  Malone  (Heed's  Slu 
XTV.  258)  allows  that  it  (>ossesses  the  closest  rcaemblauce  with 
that  of  ^'  Ilenrj*  the  Sixth,"  and  that  both  pieces  must  necessarily 
have  had  the  same  author*  With  hinj,  it  is  true,  tliis  resemblance 
does  but  form  a  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  work,  while  with  us, 
who  are  tlioroughly  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  "  Henry 
the  Sixth,"  it  aflbrds  coneluBivc  evidence  tj  the  contrary*  Of  the 
characters,  those  of  John,  of  Faulconbridge,  Hubert,  and  Arthur, 
are  distinguished  as  genuine  Shakspearean  designs,  though  in  the 
rough  outUne  and  s^trong  coloujing  we  recognise  an  unpractiaad 
hand^  The  other  characters  also  are  ably  drawn  for  a  young  poet 
without  experience  in  the  Idstorical  drama.  Lastly,  the  composi- 
tion presents  in  all  essential  points  the  exact  form  tliat  the  eubjeet 
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afterwards  received  from  his  more  practised  hand  in  the  later  ''  King 
John.^  To  develope  the  ground-idea  of  the  piece  would  only  be 
to  repeat  my  former  remarks  on  the  latter  play.  I  may  also  spare 
myself  the  trouble  of  entering  into  a  close  comparison  of  the  two 
dramas,  since  the  excellent  version  of  Tieck  will  enable  my  readers 
to  do  this  for  themselves.  I  will  only  add  the  remark,  that  if  the 
older  "  King  John''  be,  as  I  beUeve,  in  the  main  Shakspeare's  pro- 
perty, then  Mercs,  in  his  "  Wit's  Treasury,'*  must  have  meant  this 
and  not  the  later  piece.  His  testimony,  indeed,  is  adverse  to  the 
opinion  of  English  critics ;  for  if  the  older  King  John  be  through- 
out spurious,  then  we  must  date  the  later  one  as  early  as  1598 ; 
against  which,  however,  diction,  versification,  characterization,  and 
composition,  and  many  single  passages,  furnish  decisive  evidence. 
The  later,  and  unquestioned  "  King  John,"  did  not  probably  appear 
before  1610  or  11 ;  to  judge  from  the  repeated  reprints  of  the 
older  plays  in  this  year.  The  earUer  piece  may  have  been  originally 
composed  in  1585-7 — by  whom  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  since  . 
it  lies  before  us  in  so  changed  a  shape  from  its  original.  It  was 
probably  remodelled  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  may  in  its  new  form  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  many  pieces 
with  wliich  the  English  stage  celebrated  the  great  national  victory. 
That  the  young  poet  has  here,  as  well  as  in  the  "Titus  Andronicus," 
kept  close  to  Marlowe's  model,  and  that  in  tliis  respect  the  present 
piece  may  be  regarded  as  the  transition  to  the  "  Henry  the  Sixth," 
must  be  clear  to  every  one  tolerably  acquainted  with  Marlowe's 
style.  As  compared,  however,  with  the  "  Titus,"  the  youtliful  and 
extravagant  ebullition  of  fancy  appears  greatly  modified ;  the  tragic 
does  not  travail  in  birth  \^ith  the  horrible  ;  the  characters,  although 
liarslily  and  roughly  dra^n,  have  much  of  human  nature  in  their 
composition.  The  poet  appears  to  have  already  discovered  the 
faults  of  his  model,  and  evidently  has  sought  to  avoid  them ;  but 
above  all,  he  has  everyv\'here  displayed  his  usual  high  estimation 
of  the  truth  and  dignity  of  history,  which  are  no  where  violated 
except  in  those  scenes  which  we  have  already  pronounced  the 
property  of  another. 

"  Arclen  ofFeverfiham,"^  domestic  tragedy,  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  on  the  3rd  April,  1592,  and  printed  tlie  same  year,  (and  s^ain 
in  1599  and  1633,  but  in  all  eaijes  without  the  author's  name,)  is 
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iiiisup|)or!ecl  by  any  external  autlmrity,  llic  first  who  ascribed  it 
to  Shukspeurej  was  Jiux*b,  u  bouksfJler  of  Eeversbarii,  in  bis  reprint 
of  it  in  177t*,  who  ditl  so  ou  the  ground  of  some  nmniportimt 
paralh4  passages,  Inlcmft!  evidence,  ou  tke  otkar  hand,  mnkes  it 
very  qtie^'Hormble  whether  it  was  even  a  juveuih'  production  of  oiir 
poet,  Tieck  {Vorschule,  1,  xxi*)  etiters  atleni^h  into  the  critieiism 
of  the  piece,  I  concur  in  general  with  the  praises  he  awards  it. 
But  his  eriticijsm  is  one*sided;  be  entirely  pus^ses  over  the  defects 
of  t.he  plajj  which  are  far  from  being  conilned  to  a  few  excrescences^ 
exflggerations,  and  faulty  verses.  As  to  tlie  language,  it  is  for  ibe 
most  part  poetical,  but  yet  too  broail,  tedious,  and  moiiotonou%  for 
the  gushing  fulness  of  Shaks^jeare's  mind;  it  is  not  unfjequennv 
too  cxquisit€j  and  the  foriu  too  fijie  for  the  meagre  matter^  and 
occasionally  reiuinck  the  reatler  of  that  great  "  artifex  vcrborum/^ 
George  Peele.  The  chiu-acters  are  no  doubt  generally  true  and 
life-like ;  somcj  however- — as  for  instance  Franklin^  the  FiunttT,  unii 
Busan— ^kTC  too  alight,  vague, and  ill  defined  sketches,  while  others  are 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  llius,  Michael  the  sen^ant  of  Arden, 
shortly  after  writing  a  very  confu&ed  and  ridiculously  stupid  love- 
letter,  describes  (Act  III,  Sc»  l,)  in  very  choicPj  not  to  say  exalted 
language,  the  iigonies  of  his  conscience }  so  also  Black  Will,  ft 
murderer  of  the  most  ortlinary  sttunp,  speaks  at  times  in  the  same 
tone  and  style  m  the  scntentioua  Franklin.  All  tins  is  diroctly 
opposed  to  the  unftiiling  tact  with  which  Sluikspcjirt^  sharply  dis- 
tinguishes his  characters,  not  only  in  matter  but  also  in  form^  of 
which  tlio  first  genu  may  be  traced  even  in  "  Pericles."  Tlie 
composition  bkewise  ib  more  in  the  style  of  Gn^ne  tlmn  of  8hak* 
siwrnre ;  i\  e.  it  proceeds  in  a  straight  course,  without  wiiuling  or 
complication  of  any  kind ;  one  attempt  succeeds  another  to  fulfil 
t.he  mtirderons  design ^  but  external  accidents,  without  any  idnd 
significance,  constautly  hinder  the  execution  of  a  deed  wlijcli  we 
see  in  the  tii'st  scene  to  be  already  determined  upon*  For  four 
entire  scenes  the  plot  is  in  labour  with  this  single  deed,  which  forms 
the  sole  matter  of  the  action,  and  aceortlingly  the  n^[)resentahtni 
soou  grows  tedious.  Nay  more,  there  is  not  even  an  adcquattt 
motive  for  the  unnatural  crime,  Arden  is  murdered  for  no  offence, 
at  least,  for  none  which  poetic  justice  rcfiuires  to  he  punislird  ;  for 
big  treatment  of  lii*JMi  cannot  dciiierve  such  a  penalty »  Alice,  his 
wife-,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  who  could  love  and  still  loves  Arden, 
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con^)ir^  against  Ids  hhj  with  the  low  object  of  n  guUfj  paasic 
whicli  is  hud  before  us  fully  grown  and  mature,  iritlioul  its  growth, 
hemg  cxpkincd  or  explicablti  by  her  ovm  character  aud  circum- 
stances. The  piece  is  without  aii  iileu  or  a  view  of  life  ujii versa] ly 
trar^  AH  thut  is  a«t  forth  before  us  in  the  eommissioti  of  m 
single  crime  by  certain  fmrties,  while  on  the  other  hjind  the  rcprc- 
aentation  is  loadc^l  witli  a  hulli4st  of  whc»liy  unimportaot  and 
seeoudaij  cha meters— such  as  Lord  ChejTiev>thc  Host,  tbeGold- 
sinithj  the  Sailor,  tlie  rcrrvmau,  who  have  scan^ely  an  extemikl 
reference  to  the  furtion.  The  occasion,  too,  which  (lie  poet  takes 
of  jipiKiitliug  u  comic  scene  or  twoj  (tf,  ff.  Act  IV*  8c.  2,  3,)  do 
not  in  the  least  bespeak  Shakspeare's  great  talents  for  coniedj, 
which,  however,  shew  themselves  so  distinctly  in  **  Pericles'^  uiui 
*' Loerinc/'  Tlie  subject  is  drawn  from  the  "Chronicles,"  ubich 
narrate  at  length  the  storj^  which  really  happened  in  1650,  liud 
excited  a  greut  sensation  at  the  time-  Tlic  invention  is  so  far  Sbak- 
pearoan^  as  the  poet,  witli  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  has  adliercd 
doBcIy  to  liis  sources.  Of  the  other  merits  of  the  piecc^  the 
reader  can  efisily  judge  for  himself*  In  ^ueli  enses  as  the  present 
criticism  nitimatciy  resolves  itself  into  feeling.  Jline  is  decidcdl? 
against  the  authenticity.  If,  notwithstanding^  it  retdly  be  horn 
the  pen  of  Slmk^[>carc,  it  nmst  at  all  events  be  one  of  the  very 
earliest  of  his  youthful  productionsj  and  c^tu  bave  preceded  the 
"  Pericles,"  and  the  revision  of  the  "  Locrine,*^  and  eom]>oscd  in 
that  ease  about  1585-6,  tifter  the  model  of  Gn^ue  and  Pcele. 
And  yet  tiie  piece  cannot  well  have  been  of  so  early  a  date.  For, 
as  we  bave  already  seen,  it  was  not  until  1 5SG  that  Miirloi^^e 
introduced  blank  verse  on  a  public  stage,  and  it  jutturally  took 
some  time  before  it  was  established  in  the  public  lav  our*  Ic  all 
of  Shakspeare^s  older  dramas  we  meet  iRilh  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  rhyming  passages.  In  the  work  before  us,  on  the 
•  eonttary,  there  is  not  one ;  nay  more,  even  the  rhjTning  couplet 
Mith  which  in  all  bis  plays  Shakspearc  frequently  closes  a  long 
speech  or  scene,  occurs  only  four  times  in  "  Arden  of  f  evers- 
bam/'  It  can,  therefore,  have  hardly  been  written  more  ilvAti 
two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  earHest  impression*  lu  iliis 
case  it  would  fall  to  the  same  time  as  the  '*  Henry  the  Sixth/^ 
and  tile  ^irlicr  comedies.  I  ttdce  it,  therefore,  to  be  most  impro* 
baUe  thai  it  is  a  work  of  Sbakspeare's.    The  poet  of  "  Hetujr 
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Hm^Satii'-  iff  alreadv  fully  and  fititirely  Sliakspeare,  whereas  it  is 
iinpjssibtti  to  Rt tribute  tli«5  '^  Aidcii  of  Fcvcrsham^*  to  liim,  except 
in  the  immuiHrit^  of  iu^  genius* 

I  liBve  lesa  doubt  with  regard  to  *'  Tiw  Lf/t^  ami  Deaih  uf 
ThomaH  Lord  Cromwt-U^*'  which  Tieek  has  al^o  tranalHled  in  hia 
**  Vier  StiiauspitJen  8hakspeare*s,*'  It  is  entered  at  Statiouers' 
liall,  11th  Augnstj  1602,  mth  the  note,  *'aa  it  was  Jiitelj  acted  by 
the  Lord  Churaberlain  hia  servaiits/'  ^-^-  by  Sltakjpart^^g  com- 
paay.  It  was  printed  the  same  year,  with  Shaka^ieare'a  iiiititds  on 
the  title-page-  Thaf.  Iiere  agniii  \\\  S.  stands  for  Weiilsvorth 
Smitli,  with  whose  name  tlie  English  critics  an?  always  rmdy  Uk 
stop  the  giip,  is  iinprobabk,  simply  on  tliis  account,  thut  8nnth 
waa  at  this  time  closely  connected  with  Ilens^lowe's  eonijmoy*  At 
least,  ncconliiig  to  this  peison's  diary,  not  Ic^s  tlian  fonrtoen  pbya 
were  fumishetl  by  this  writer  to  the  Lord  Admiral's  coinpuiiy, 
beti^'cen  April,  161)1,  urid  Mareh^  1003.  In  all  of  tlienj,  how- 
ever, be  hiMl  the  co-operation  of  other  writers*  By  hioiBelf,  and 
tmafiaiatedj  Wentworth  Sioilb  appears  to  have  written  httle  or 
iio^ngt  It  is  therefore  probuble  that  Shuk^tpeure  wm  intended. 
However,  this  would  be  at  best  but  a  bookseUcr'e  autlkority,  %nA 
wldeh,  m  we  have  previonsly  seen,  is  good  for  nothing.  If,  lliere- 
fore,  the  iiitrnial  structure  is  to  decide  tlie  question,  the  drst  point 
will  be,  to  detenuine  the  date  of  its  origiual  productioTL  Th« 
note  in  the  Kej^istry  at  Stationers'  Hall  would  spn^k  for  UUJl  or 
1002,  if  we  had  not  seen^  in  tki  ea$e  of  the  'Terieli^,*'  t[iat 
fliieh  notices  are  worth  nothing.  With  far  greater  certainty  iWa 
the  great  number  of  rli yining  vcTses  whieh  of  cur  in  all  \\^ris  of  tliis 
drama  allow  us  to  infer  that  the  rqjre^&cntation  of  it  in  1(30 1 
vem  only  a  revivnh  If,  then,  we  may  throw  it  back  to  the  jyeritxl 
before  laOS,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  aliould  not  be  reijardcd  aa 
» juvtnile  produf ?tion  of  out  poet*  In  such  a  cai^e  wne  can  see  a 
gofxl  refywju  for  hi*  nuwilliaigness  to  publisth  it.  with  hin  Tiame  in 
fnlL  For  he  evidently  njnst  have  allowed  it  to  lie  by  him  nith- 
out  altering  or  correcting  it.  The  cauae  of  this,  ag^iiu,  may  hava 
be.en  a  con\detionj  that  without  entirely  re^^ing  it;^  it  waj 
impoBsiblc  to  reiluce  it  to  a  more  [lerfect  shape.  The  form,  /.  r, 
tlie  dramatic  compo*^iti4jn,  is  in  the  highest  di'gree  defective.  It^ 
nnrnitive  nuiuncr,  which  follows  one  by  one  the  diU'erent  i*tti^(*5  of 
a  man's  life,  imd  so  divides  the  whole  into  a  corrcspondiug  uuinbcr 
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of  smallor  pieces,  may  soit  well  enough  the  epicml  and  fant 
tical   subject-matter  of  the   "  Pcriclesp"  but  not  the   historic 
materials  of  Cromwell,     For  the  Iq^iid  is  essentially  the  pai^ 
}>oetically  projix'ted  into  the  prestuit,  or  rather  the  present  iiiEa 
tha  pii5it;    and  consei|ueiitly  its   form   is   the   Ej>o» — narratioti. 
History,  however,  is  only  history  in  so  f »r  as  it  is  the  imperish- 
ftbk*  present  wluch  lives  unto  r11  futurity  |  consequently,  no  j>o<> 
tical  form  is  so  suitable  to  it  »is  the  stricti y  dmmiitie — tliat  intrittsic 
unity  of  spaoe^  timf^  tind  uetion,  which  i>ervades  all  the  later  dtwntia 
of  ShaksjieaFe,     But  in   the   present  piece  all    tlirce   are  alikt! 
iolflted.     The  first  act  has  diilerent  fundament+il  relations,  luid 
I  different  signifiomcy,  from  the  second  and  the  third,  fee,     Tkts 
nnity  is  conBncd  to  the  unity  of  the  person  whose  life  and  for* 
tunes  are  depicted  in  the  drama.     And  yet  how  admirably  tt 
the  skill  with  which  the  poet  has  dexterously  taken  up  again  the 
many  looscJy  connected  tlircadsj  and  collected  together  all  Uic 
different  pejsonages  whom  lie  had  brought  before  us  at  separate 
times  and  occasions,  although  be  could  not  give  a  proper  dose  to 
their  dramatic  existence*     And  yet  I  think  I  can  discern  in  it 
Shakspeare's  fine  teste  in  giving  roujiduess  and  totality  to  the  most 
dismmilar  materials ;  for  the  basis  of  the  whole  piece  is  a  single 
vietw  of  life,  even  though  it  be  but  very  general,  and  of  an  epical » 
rather  than  a  dramatic,  cast.     And  this  is  the  fiuctu^tion  and 
imcertainty  of  hfe,  now  sinking  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misfortune 
and  |»overty,  aod  now  swelling  again  to  the  full  flood  of  glorr 
and  magnificence.     And  this  view  is  not  only  illustrated  by  the 
fortunes  of  Cromwell,  but  also  in  the  manifold  alterations  of  good 
and  iU  luck  which  attend  Bannister  and  his  family,  and  also  in 
the  circumstances  of  Bagotj  Bedford,  Fre^cobald,  and  not  e3£c^.* 
ing  honest  Hodge  and  SecJy.     The  characterization  follows  the 
rules  of  epie  composition  i  Cromwell  is  drawn  inYariably  nobbp 
amiable*  talented,  and  lofty  in  his  aims;  his  father  (a  poult-c^rer) 
is  kind-hearted;   Gardiner,  ambitious,  envious,  and  intrigidng ; 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  ordinary  courtiers,  dehgbted 
at  the  fiJl  of  a  powerful  rival,  but  Mithont  vigqar  or  eouiag^e  to 
lend  a  hand  iu  accomplislung  the  object  of  their  wishes ;  Bedford, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  in  tlic  dress  of  a  courtier,  gratefiil,  full 
of  sorrow  for  the  ruin  of  his  friend,  but  without  talent  or  energy 
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to  afford  him  any  active  assistance  i  BannisteTj  an  imfortunat-e  but 
iimocetit  individual }  Frescobaldj  a  perfectly  noble  character ;  and 
Bagot,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wretch  frora  head  to  foot ;  llodge,  a 
foolish,  well-meaning  simpleton,  whose  folly  is  his  good  fortuiiej 
Ste,  &c-  All  these  figures  are  exhibited  outwardly  only,  in  slight 
but  correct  outline.  The  secret  depths  of  theij  iurnost  feelings 
are  closely  sealed j  and  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  acttailly  taJie  a 
share  in  the  aetioi]^  that  they  iseem  at  all  to  stand  out  from  the 
canvas.  The  comic  characters,  however — ^the  elder  Cromwell, 
Hodge,  Seely,  and  his  wife — exhibit  at  times  a  touch  of  Shak- 
spare's  wit.  And  yet  the  languagej  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
me  hesitate  agmn.  It  has,  indeed,  a  general  affinity  witli  the 
straightforwarfl  cahn  epic  IJow,  the  graceful  movement,  and  clear 
transparency  and  simphcity,  of  the  diction  of  *' Pericles."  Ent 
the  gems  of  Shakspeare'a  style — his  figures  and  tlioughts,  which 
glitter  in  every  part  of  "  Pericles" — ^Iiis  peculiar  brevity  and  rapid 
unexpected  tums^ — the  sudden  alternation  from  the  lauguage  of 
feeling  to  that  of  reflection,  and  that  wonderful  omnipresence  of 
mind  which  instantaneously  brings  together  the  reuiotest  idcais — 
in  short,  all  tlie  tokens  wliich,  even  in  ''  Pericles,"  announce  Shak- 
speare's  future  unlimited  command  of  language,  are  here  almo»t 
entirely  wanting;  a  few  occasional  tracer  of  them  can  alone  be 
thscovered.  These  circumstance  constitute  no  slight  objection  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  piece,  unless  we  could  set  it  down  as  the 
very  efirliest  of  his  pen,  and  written  probably  even  prior  to  the 
"Pericles,"  or  take  it  to  be  an  unfinished  sketch,  which  he  bad 
rapidly  executed  to  meet  some  momentary  demand.  The  latter 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  structure  of  the  fijfst  tliree  acts 
especially,  which  are  throughout  devoid  of  adetiuate  motives;  the 
8ceQca  are  short  and  rapidly  changed,  while  tlie  representation  ia 
carried  superficially  over  a  variety  of  actions — a  sure  sign  of  hasty 
oomposition,  winch,  though  in  a  less  degree,  also  marks  the  last  two 
scenes.  In  all  this  we  may  perhaps  discover  a  further  reason  for 
Shakspeare's  imwiUingness  to  allow  his  full  name  to  be  afli\ed  to  the 
publication.  And  thus  neglected  by  the  author  him&elfj  the  piece 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  his  friends  Heminge  mid 
Condell ;  at  least,  with  this  hypothesis,  it  would  cease  to  be  sur* 
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prising  tlmt  it  had  no  place  iu  the  folio  of  1623.  All  this,  Ulce 
most  other  matters  in  tliis  iieUl  of  inciuiry,  in  in  truth  but  mora 
conjcetiircj  and  so,  in  my  jndgmcnt,  the  genuineness  of  tlie  piece 
niu?t  b(*  c^^njeetirml,  though  ci^rtaiiilv  not  improbable.  In  the 
fffcut  numbrr  of  poH^,  wliose  merits  were  for  from  ordinary-,  wbi> 
brlori^^l  to  thr  scht>ol  of  Shnkf^ptiarf*,  but  who  sirtT  almofft  wholly 
utik  riowr*  to  u^s  (for  how  poor  isi  l>oils<Iev'»  CoUtction  compsrvtl 
witb  the  jirofusion  of  plaj  8  mentioned  in  Hcn^Iowe's*  Diury  nlc^ue,) 
I  at  Icaat  !m?e  not  sufficient  coiififl^ijce  in  mj  own  judgment  to 
givp  nu  utiliesitatiTig  verdict;  indeetl,  if  I  were  not  supported  W 
tlie  aulUority  of  l'i*'ek,  I  could  never  have  veriturt^d  to  mlvaiurc  a 
<5onjt*?tur;tl  afHrmative  against  the  almoei  unHiiimons  negative  of 
Enghsh  eritie*, 

III  my  opioion^  the  historical  tragedly  of  *'  Edumrfl  the  Thirds 
and  the  Blwk  Prince/'  evinces  more  of  the  mind  and  sftyle  of 
Sfankspeare  than  auj  of  the  pieces  lutherto  considered ;  and  v«t 
the  ascription  of  it  to  that  author  rests  on  no  outhoritj  but.tbiit  of 
old  Catalogues,  and  ia  oon«et|uently  aboost  entirely  nnsupprted 
by  extt^nral  e^Hdenee,  It  is  entered  not  less  than  f(mr  times  at 
Sttttioiirrs"  lIuU ;  tlic  first  entry  being  under  the  1st  of  Dee., 
1595,  and  the  last  on  tlie  23rd  of  February,  1625.  It  vtm 
first  print^fid  in  l59f],  and  ngain  in  1599,  lioth  times  Hifliout  the 
author*9  nnme.  X  have  no  knowledge  of  any  later  editions^  Tlic 
mere  faet  that  thes**  two  editions  are  anonymonst^  pnives  nathing, 
howevt^r,  since  the  same  i^  the  cu^e  with  the  oldest  edition 
of  "Riehartl  the  Second/'  (1597),  of  "  Henry  tlie  Foiirlh,'* 
fir^t  part  (1598),  '*  Henry  the  Fifth/'  (ItiOO),^  "  RichHrd  the 
Third/'  (1597),  and  "  Koraexi  iind  Juliet;"  and  since  this  dr- 
eum;fitance  aihoits  of  a  rtady  t»xphiTsation  in  the  rt4«tive  position 
which  at  this  period  the  drama  held  in  Enghsh  iiteralure,  and 
jmrtly  also  in  the  infancy  of  Shakspeare*s  fame.  And  even  if  this 
latej^  edition^^  which,  according  to  the  Stationers*  Registry,  np* 
peared  somcwliere  about  the  years  16ny,  1617^  and  Ui2!5,  wrre 
tdso  without  any  author's  name,  still  tiiis  no  doubt  startling  cir- 
cumstauei^!  miglrt  be  satij^factorily  explained  by  the  nature  of  th<* 
piece  itsr^lf*  Tho  last  two  acts,  for  instsmce,  rtc  full  of  bitter 
ftnd  rancorous  invectives  ngninst  the  Scotch,  whicli^  ag  the  hui> 
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gvmgv>  of  Ktiglish  imtriotiain,  niight  hnve  bi'^o  very  iicnejjtable  to 
Eli'/.iibeth,  (vvlio,  it.  is  well  known,  \o\in\  licr  sm  cei^sor  iis  little  m 
]m  mi^tliefj  and  \\m  never  at  case  wbtm  Scotland  ^m  named,) 
but  would  Itave  been  highly  offensive  to  the  etif3  of  Jtiinc^* 
To  thk  moiiftfch,  ShiLkspnitrc,  m  wo  formtTly  saw,  was  indebted  for 
niuriy  murkss  of  favour,  and  be  bas  corL^eipifntly  pruist-i]  und 
ejLtjolled  huu  in  laany  of  ]m  piccLVN,  In  ordi.T,  thtTcfort*,  not 
to  violate  ihe  obligations  of  ingnititndcp  lie  |ierbn|j:?  rxprt«sly 
disavowed  the  jmtiirnity  of*'  Edward  thcTliird,'^  ornt  laist  took  oo 
notices  of  itj  and  left  to  its  fate  a  piece  with  which  be  Inul  prol>a- 
bly  other  rea&ous  also  to  feel  dissatiBiied,  Hence,  then,  it  admit* 
of  explanation^  how  a  poem  whieli  bear**  so  d^deJly  the  ^tttmp 
of  Shakspeare'^s  genius,  wits  omitted,  or  (>erhjips  intentionally 
excluded,  from  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  which  hi^  frieiicb 
Ileminge  and  CondeLl  colk^ted-  It  belonged  in  all  pFobabUity  to 
Sliaks]>earc's  earlici^t  labours,  and  Wiis  written  two  years  beh>re  the 
earliest  impre^isjoti.  This  early  datt*  s^jemB  to  follow  from  the  laii- 
gaag€  and  ver'^iBcation,  wbicli  coiitains  many  rhyming  pa:?5;ngr% 
and  espe^cially  from  the  coin  position,  which,  when  we  consider  the 
piocti  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  but  pronounce  to  be  defective.  The 
fir^t  two  iK^ts  stand  independently  by  themselves,  and  possess  in 
some  measure  an  intrinsic,  bat  notliiug  of  an  external,  con- 
nexion with  the  next  three,  ITie  former  are  taken  up  almost 
exclusively  with  the  king's  passion  for  the  beautiful  Countess  of 
Salisbm'y,  wljom  he  hatl  rescued  from  the  Scottish  host*  In  the 
followirjg  scenes  this  intrigue  is  never  again  Jillnded  to ;  it.  is^  in 
fact,  entirely  at  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  SiH*ond  Jict,  where 
Edward,  eontpiered  by  the  virtuous  rej!iistftnce  of  the  noble  Coun- 
tess, renounces  his  guilty  passion,  and  resmne^  liis  moral  strength 
antl  mastery  over  liimself*  Tlic  Counte^^ts  accordingly  retires  alto- 
gether from  the  ,scene,  wliich  is  now  transferretl  to  the  vict4»- 
rionsi  canipaign  of  lidunrd,  and  his  heroic  son  iu  Fmnec,  Thus  the 
pieec  appoara  to  fall  a|>art  intti  two  dislinet  and  nuc^nnectod 
halves*  We  may,  however,  get  rid  of  this  objection,  by  suj^posing 
these  Im-lvcs  to  separate  |K>rtions  of  a  grtiat^LT  \\  bole  ;  corre- 
aponding,  for  instance,  to  the  two  pads  of  "Henry  the  Fourth,** 
On  this  snpjjosition  the  piece  rounds  it.^clf  off  intu  a  prrfwt  and 
beautiful  bi&(^rY»  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  |ircat  jjoi^t.    Then 
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wm  behold  in  the  Erst  port  the  jiowerfu]  king,  who  bj  his  liai^h 
grandeur  ftnd  reekle^  iron  energy  of  will,  brings  to  mind  tbe 
clijmLcierbEtion  of  King  John,   Henry  VL,  or  Richard    III., 
sinking  into  weakness   and   insignificance  before  Uie  virtue   of 
»  high-minded  woman,  and  sruddenly  enslaved  by  an  nnworthj 
passioni  neglecting  his  great  designs  to  cany  on  an  intrigue^ 
Of  Ui  spin  out  love-dittie-s.     All  hmnan  graudenr,  power^  and 
soveieigniy,  have  no  stability  if  they  be  not  planted  on  the  soil 
of  genuine  morality,  without  which  tlie  lughest  energy  of  mirn 
too  feeble  to  resist  the  assaults  of  t'emptation^  when  directed 
against  his  weak  side^    This  is  the  truthful  idea  which  forms  the 
living  centre  of  the  first  part.     But  the  Ml  of  true  noblenesis  and 
energy  is   not   irremediable;  they  may   rise  again,    and    derive 
strength  from  that  very  virtue  against  whieh  they  were  tempted  to 
offend,  but  wlueh  by  tlie  good  di3iX)sitiou  of  Providence  wm  too 
strong  for  them.     With  tliis  con^latory  lesaouj  and  the  niasterly, 
dtst-ply  affecting,  and  sublimely  noble  picture  of  a  wife,  who,  to 
gu^  her  own  virtne,  and  to  save  her  sovereign  from  crime,  is 
reiidy  to  sacrifice  her  own  lifff  the  second  act  closes,  arid  forms  a 
naturtd  transition  to  the  second  part,  which  set^  forth  iii  the 
brightest  light  the  native  beauty  of  true  heroism.     And  not  the 
king  alone,  but  his  famous  son  also,  serves  to  illustrate  this  truti 
For  the  Bhick  Prince  has   likewise  been  trained  in  the 
sehool ;  at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  by  his  prompt  but  iilent 
submission  to  his  father's  commands  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
own  wishes,  he  displays  the  same  self-control  to  which  the  king 
hj^  roused  himself »     Sncli  lofty  moral  streugth,  when  it  corner  to 
the  md  of  riglit,  nolliiug  ciin  withstand.     The  haughty  J(}1lii  of 
France,  who,  eon&cions  of  the  injustice  of  Ms  claim,  nevertheless 
seeks  to  maintain  it,  and  from  a  blind  desire  of  revenge  would 
not  scruple  to  violate  the  faith  which  his  son  has  pledged,  h 
defeated,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  force,  and  carried 
prisoner  to  England.  As  in  "  Henry  tlie  Fifth,"  su  heire,  also,  grmU 
ne^s  of  heart  and  mind  gains  with  smaU  outward  m^ms  a  com- 
plete victory  over  outwnrd  power  and  influence.     At  the  close  of 
the  third  at^t,  Edward  proves  the  ascendancy  which  he  lias  now 
iicfjuired  over  hitiiself  by  the   pardon  which  he   grants    to  the 
raptivc   townsmen   of   CiJuisjj   and   tlie    Black    Prince   preserve* 
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tliroiighout  the  same  humble  and  modest  gpirit,  ui^comipted  hy 
tlic  great  and  glorious  victories  he  hail  won.  Thus  ibmbly 
docs  the  w/mh'  phi)"  set  forth  the  noble  IossoHj  thut  true  heroi^m^ 
and  the  conquest  and  empire  of  the  world,  go  hand  in  hand  with  a 
niim*9  mastery  over  himself.  Life  and  hist^>ry  Me  thus  de- 
picted from  the  intrinsic  law  of  their  development^  and  form 
the  true  notion  of  the  intellectnul  power;  for  mind  is  not  truly 
sueh  except  by  the  exercise  of  a  positive  and  negative  j>ower  over 
it-selfp  Thus  understood^  this  drama  easfly  connects  itself  with 
tlie  great  c^cle  of  historical  trage^liea  whicli  commences  ^nth 
*'  liichard  the  Second."  The  Black  Prince  was  the  father, 
and  Edward  the  lliird  the  grandfather,  of  Richard.  ITie  reign 
of  tlie  latter  and  that  of  Edward  are  direct  organical  con- 
traricfifj  both  having  the  same  subject;  which,  however,  is  pour- 
trayed  negatively  in  the  former,  and  in  its  positive  sense  in 
the  latter.  The  royal  dignity  is  sketcheil  bom  two  opposite 
aspects ;  here  indirectly^  and  as  it  ought  not  to  be ;  there  directly, 
and  in  its  true  e^isence.  Richard  was  no  true  king :  he  forfeited 
his  hcreditan^  kingdom  simply  because  he  could  not  rule  hiin&elf, 
Tlie  play  of  "  Edward  the  Third/'  forms  the  introduction — ^the 
hftugiug-^ign  as  it  were — to  the  lofty  edifice  wMch  tlie  poet  liaa 
constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  EngHsli  history,  from  Richard 
the  Second  down  to  Richard  the  Third.  For  in  it  we  have  written, 
in  large  chacacters^  what  ought  to  be  done  by  a  king  t^  save  his 
people  from  the  times  of  misery  which  llowed.unint^irruptedly  from 
the  abuse  which  Richard  matle  of  his  royal  rights,  and  from  the 
injustice  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  while  ou  the  other  hand  it  was  the 
prelude  and  protjotype  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Henry  the  Pifth, 
wliich  formed  the  only  Imght  spot  in  this  long  aera  of  dark  suffer- 
ing* In  shortj  the  marmer  in  which  iim  piece  adjusts  itself  to 
die  othcT  dramatic  histories  is  so  perfectly  Shakspmrt-an,  that  on 
this  occouni  alone  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  genuine.  But 
the  eharac^t^rs  and  language  idso  spi-^ak  loudly  iu  its  fuvoun  The 
former  we  have  [dre<idy  stilted  to  be  harsh  and  rugged  sketches,  in 
the  manner  of  '* Henry  the  Sixth"  and  "  Ftiehard  the  SeiTond/* 
and  evidently  tlr^iw  n  with  an  unsteady  hanil ;  but  this  rougli  sketch- 
ing possesses  poetic  vigour,  and  is  a  proof,  mi  far,  that  the 
''  Edward  the  Third''  must  have  been  written  about  the  sjune 
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time  with  the  two  otiieis — ]m>lmbly  in  ISO  I,  and  «omi  rflcr  Che 
"H<!urytboSixtV'witli  wbich  inormrcl/s  weok  and  timid  |»olicy  ih 
mgii  of  Edwurd  funiislR^  ii  li»jjpy  and  eiicouna^ni;  contragt.  ThiP 
early  origin  mav  wt  (lie  same  time  serve  to  account  for  t\\v  ^lovraem 
witJi  wliieli  the  rqjresentation  at  the  bq^nning  rjf  the  thinl  tuCt 
driiflfB  ftom**wUat  hcsivily,  and  frcnn  the  fact  of  s^itne  of  ih 
icrs — ^tho^  uf  the  Qiit-cn  and  Louis^  for  nistaiit^ — ^bciiiu  fc^ 

d€|ith  or  roloiiri  and  for  the  wny  in  which  othen^  nro  trcatiNl  too 
Tsmvh  ill  tlie  light  of  suhurdinHt<^s*     Tlie  fulness  iiiul  '     -^ 

with  which,  in  ^jnte  of  tht:  slight  employment  of  the  mcst 
the  chnrat^ters  of  Kdwanl  the  Bhick  Prince,  the  Counter  and  lu  r 
fiithefj  of  VilHens,  Cophmdj  King  iFohn  and  his  sonfly  fttid  of  Saiia 
btiry^  lire  throw  n  ont,  riiujit  be  reccigjiized  nt  once  byercn  iutclli^i 
gent  reader »  The  dcKription  of  the  King's  fin<t  cwi»ciuusiiess  of 
\m  rising  p^sion  for  the  Countess,  hh  fttttsmpfc  U)  ily  fmtn  her 
iodety,  and  yet  involnnturily  hesituti^s,  anil  remaiii^  as  it  wcfts 
enelniinetl,  tind  the  |»i3sioniite  ardour  with  which^  in  vtiin  i»c3ckiug 
for  |K>etic  images  to  exjiress  its  iotensity,  he  d^^pit't*  to  the  liBta- 
nished  horns  bor  beauty  and  bis  love;  and  lastly,  tlie  concluding 
ioene  of  the  second  net,  where  the  King,  reininded  by  bis  ht mic 
and  wi*rhke  son  of  the  great  designs  be  Inuf  in  hand,  and  of  hia 
iathfid  conaort,  is  on  the  point  of  listcnmg  to  the  dictate  of  his 
better  conscience,  when  a  smile  from  tlie  Countess  agaiii  seduiscs 
bim  from  the  ri^^^it  path ;  or  thosce  incomparable  ge^^ea  uf  the 
tliird  and  fourth  act^^  where  the  fatlier  with  niagfinjuDions  severitj 
forljid^  nny  succours  to  be  carried  to  \m  son,  in  ordur  to  givti  hju 
opportunity  to  approve  Ms  valour  and  geuerabhip,  and  to  allow 
Eim  free  scojie  for  gloryj— or  where  the  Prince,  henuntd  m  by  u 
ft  re:  six  times  as  great  as  his  own^  in  the  very  s}>irit  of  mediasvnl 
chivalry  devotes  himself  to  death,  and  yet  by  God's  help,  who  by 
ppt^dictions  and  ombious  signs  scatters  fear  and  pinnV  among 
foes,  gains  an  unequalled  and  glorious  victory.  Wlio,  etc 
Shftksix'uro,  was  capable  of  writing  thei^  socnee  J  They  brcfithe 
his  Bpirit  thrnugliont ;  all  the  mosft  vocal  chijrds  of  Wg  soul 
neeui  to  be  ^ensilily  touched  thcrnn ;  they  are  worked  up  with 
inch  perftKiJt  truth  out  of  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  buiiutu 
niiture,  an'  out  of  the  iiimo?ft  marrow  of  life  find  hit<tory/that  I  do 
not  he -^ tale  to^isst-rt,  that  although,  in  \m  hiei  workf^,  8hak^]}e«r 
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may  have  written  inore  profoundlyj  more  thouglitfiiHyj  and  more 
pregnant Ivj  yei  oour  of  bis  poems  are  more  sublime  or  more  touch- 
ing.  Add  to  this  the  kngnuge^  which  is  tliroughoiit  Shak- 
^jK^iie^s :  it  is  replete  with  his  pecidiar  turns  and  figures,  aiid 
althotigh  it  is  as  yet  irregahir,  Jiwkwarcl,  aiid  pretending^  it  ii 
n6Vf*rtlieIesH,  in  its  gushing  tuJness,  its  jjoetic  foree^  aTid  transport- 
ing flights,  the  energetic  kngnagc  of  liistory.  If  the  play  is  Dot 
Slij^k^lieare^s,  as  the  English  critics  maintain,  thrn  truly  it  is  a 
flisgpiM*e  to  them  not  to  have  done  any  tiling  to  reseue  from  forgct- 
fulne^g  this  second  Shakspejire — this  ti^  in  brother  of  their  grmt 
j)oet.  In  closing  the  few  remarks  I  have  felt  chilled  on  to  make 
upon  this  noble  }}oem,  I  cannot  do  Wttcr  than  request  the  reader 
to  peruse  it  again  and  again,  in  order  to  judges  for  hiu)self  of  its 
mrrits.  An  cxcollmit  trandatiou  of  it  h  given  by  Ticck  in  hia 
*'  Vier  Schanspiflen  Shak?iM? are's/' 

Of  the  hist  [nece  which  hi?arB  the  name  of  8hakspeare  with  s 
diqiut^l  right,  I  have  Ies8  to  iay.  It  bcfln  the  title  of  ^*  A 
Vffrkffkire  Traf/t'df/.'^  It  is*  entered  at  iStationers'  IIa!l,  2d 
MaVj  ItlUSj  for  the  bnnkseller  PaWer,  with  a  note,  "  Written  by 
W***  S*/'  It  was  printed  the  same  year,  and  again  in  IGIU 
with  Sluikspeare's  name  at  fidl  length  on  the  ti(Ie-i>age,  It  is 
also  known  t«  have  been  acted  at  the  Glob<\  The  name  of  the 
publisher,  it  is  truej  awakens  an  unfavourable  prejudice.  It  is 
the  same  that  presented  onr  poet  with  the  imtlionship  of  *'  Sir 
John  Oldeastle/*  However,  this  ia  removei,  when,  on  the  one 
handj  we  reileet  tliat  he  was  the  publtj?;hcr  of  an  unquestiotied 
dnmia,  the  "IK»nry  the  Fifth,"  and  of  the  two  last  parts  of 
*'  Henry  tlie  Sixth,- '  and  on  tlic  other  hand,  that  the  note  on  the 
registr)'  at  stationers*  HaUj  coidd,  if  false,  have  had  no  ohjeet  or 
utility,  since  they  were  never  made  known*  8till  more  eompletely 
does  doubt  vatiish,  when  we  proceed  to  a  cIofo  eTciimiriation  of  the 
piece  ili*elt  Collier  at  least  (iii,  51)  has  no  ht*itulion  to  pronounce 
it  a  work  of  Shakspwire's,  It.  details,  in  a  brief,  simple,  and  Ktrtiight- 
forwanl  way,  a  crime  eomniitted  in  Yorkshire  in  1004,  and  wliicli 
at  the  time  excited  gencKil  attention.  A  father  ruinetl  both  ia 
mind  and  forttuie  by  a  pas&ion  for  gandiliiig,  murders  hia  two 
children,  and  attempts  the  hfe  of  his  wife.  Such  is  the  simple 
plot,     Wht^u  we  apply  to  it  the  standai'd  su]>phe<l  by  ^liakspcare^s 
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graalfist  tragedies,  "  Lmr/*  "  Matbetli,"  &c.  we  muflt,  no 
protiotmce  it  iriiliiig  and  iniigiiificaiii,  and  for  beumtli  llii! 
£gmty  of  tragedy.  It  neither  sounds  the  mmost  deptlis  of 
httiziAU  character,  nor  elucidates  life  under  any  special  ii^jk^I 
of  the  tragic  view  of  tlmigs ;  it  possesses  neither  compUeation 
of  fiction  nor  skill  in  composition;  no  gretit  aritl  pre^ant 
diaractera  fully  and  completely  worked  out*  The  whole  keeps 
itidf  within  the  ordinary  rangij  of  every-day  life^  But,  on 
the  otiier  hand^  the  piece  sets  up  no  pretension  to  the  jianije 
of  an  historical  picture;  it  is  smi]»ly  n  drumatic  portmit,  and 
nothing  mom — a  genre-painting,  designed  to  exliihit  an  ordintiry 
occurrence  of  life  with  true  poetic  truth  and  fidelity.  As  the 
portrait  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art  oidy  so  far  as  it 
does  not  confine  itself  strictly  to  copying  nature,  but  attempts  to 
give  sometliiig  more  than  nature  j  i,  ^,  ao  fsu*  as  it  exposes  to 
view  not  merely  the  outward  form,  but  also  the  inward  man 
fully  and  entirely  in  his  organic  unity, — although  this  inwmrd  dm- 
nieter  is  in  truth  a  succession  of  single  momenta,  uud  thereby 
exhibits  itself  as  a  living  impression  of  the  universal  stamp  of  hu 
manity, — so  the  "Yorkshire  Tragedy^'  represents  not  mere!/  afl 
particular  actual  event,  but  also  the  whole  scries  of  caus^  wliich 
lead  to  its  intrinsic  truths,  and  the  totality  of  its  ideal  inllu* 
cnces,  which  in  the  reality  lie  wide  ajmrt  from  eiurh  other,  op 
else  are  not  immediately  apparent*  It  is  thus  that  the  present 
piece  attiuus  to  a  general  interest,  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
a  true  dramatic  work  of  art,  wliich,  compred  with  the  grt^t 
trageihes  alretuly  namcd^  takes  lower  rank  only  because  the 
universal  and  the  ideal  is  umnediately  elucidated  in  them^  whereas 
it  is  set  forth  mediately  and  partially  in  the  former,  in  the  exact 
degree  that  the  represented  matter  is  calculated  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  nn prejudiced  reader  of  the  "^  Yorksliire  Tragedy'^  will,  I 
think,  recognize  the  hand  of  Shakspeare,  not  only  in  the  comjwsi- 
tion,  in  spite  of  its  great  simpHcity,  bul  dso  in  the  characters  and 
the  language*  Single  si>eeches^^as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
uuliappy  wife  and  mother,  which  occurs  almost  at  the  ojiexiing, 

^'  What  mM  be0dmo  of  ii9?     AM  wiU  nwij  I 

Butli  to  conaiiuui:  lib  urifiiit  uud  his  imw^,**  tec. 
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And  the  description  of  remorse,  in  a  subsequent  speech  of  tbt; 
husband — 


**  DiTines  And  djkig  men  mu^  ulk  of  htU, 
But  in  my  heart  her  aeverol  liiniaentft  dweU"^ 

can  have  proceeded  from  no  other  pen  than  Shakspeare^B.  Aa  n 
whole,  the  work  bears  the  mark  uf  liaste.  Our  poet,  pta-hnps,  un- 
dertook the  subject  at  the  requ^  of  Ms  brothei  actorsi  who 
wished  i-o  gratify  the  momentary  excitement  of  tlie  public,  and 
therefore  had  neither  time  to  give  it  perfection  st  the  first,  nor 
inclination  afterwards  to  alter  and  improve  it.  In  all  probability 
it  was  produced  in  1604^  when  the  interest  in  the  event  was  still 
rife,  but  after  a  few  representations  was  soon  forgotten,  when  the 
first  seiosation  had  subsided.  This  hj^othesis  will  account  for  the 
absence  of  it  from  the  foho  of  1623,  The  ecbtora  wbo  overlooked 
the  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  might  weU  have  forgotten  a  work 
which,  thficriiig  m  characfter  from  idl  the  other  productions  of  their 
author,  did  not  rank  higher  than  an  occasional  piece.  But  this 
neglect  has  laid  a  heavier  duty  upon  u^,  liis  remoter  admirers,  to 
preserve  the?^  reliques,  I  could  wis!i  that  before  long  Tieck 
would  give  us  a  translation  of  this  dmrna*  I  think  at  all  events 
I  may  reckon  on  his  concurrence  in  adjudging  it  to  Shakspcare, 

Lastly,  we  have  still  to  notice  a  drama  in  which  Shakspcare  ia 
said  to  have  liad  a  hand  conjointly  with  other  poets.  It  is  "  TAe 
IJirth  of  Merlin*^  which  the  bookseller  Kirkman  published  in 
1(>(52,  from  his  collection  of  MSS»  under  tlie  names  of  Shakspeare 
and  Rowley.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  it,  and  consequently  the 
only  question  is,  how  far  a  man  like  Kirkman,  who  erred  so 
grievously  in  the  case  of  '^  Tlie  Arraignment  of  Paris/*  is  to  bo 
trusted.  The  Enghsh  critics  are  ujianimoasly  against  him.  Tieck, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  translated  tfds  play  in  his  "  Yorschule  Sb," 
and  in  a  long  critique  (Pref,  xvi.  &c.  xxxiv.  &c.)  has  laboured  to 
make  it  probable,  that  ''  Shakspeare,  in  his  mature  years,  {for 
the  piece  must  undoubt-edly  have  been  written  about  161S,}  harl 
out  of  friendship  assisted  a  brother  poet  and  actor  to  produce  this 
singular  and  attractive  composition,"  wliioh  Tieck  raidcs  with  the 
best  that  lie  is  acquainted  with  in  the  same  class  of  writings,  I, 
for  my  part,  do  not  deny  the  merits  of  this  play,  even  though  I 
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ttmicit  pkoe  them  90  liigli  m  Ticdc  does*  Its  e:ecdlcinoi%  hamm^f 
prtivt^  f lathing,  mict  all  esM^ntiil  luatlers,  Buch  as  plan,  cotnposi- 
tiiiri,  ami  first  stketeh,  are  in  any  cti5c  Rowley's,  Shaksjxnift;  at 
most  did  but  M/*  Imn-  Actjnittiiig,  tht-prforc,  the  justiiesi*  tif 
idi  that  Tieck  adviinees  111  support  uf  \m  view,  1  ain  i^till  of  opimoo 
that  it  is  very  doubtftJ  wlu^tlur  Simtspt^jin^  wr<it<!  i-vt^n  a  line  of  it, 
Vm  the  dictiyn,  on  which  in  such  Ciiscs  tJu!  (lecisiou  roust  ulti- 
iu»ti^Iy  depend^  in  ao  perfectly  idantic&l  iliroughout,  ihut  even 
TlL^'k  Amn  not  venture  to  indicate  what  piirts  he  would  assign 
re^jjectively  to  Shiiks^^K^arc  aiid  to  lUiw  !l^%  All  tluit  he  docs  is  to 
coticlude  from  the  striking  sujjeriority  of  tlie  thml  and  fifth  acta, 
tlmt  the  tuaster-haiid  wa»  at  work  there, — an  inference  which 
would  ouly  b*>  jdlowublc  afUx  tlie  hct  of  the  prett^nded  a^siatauce 
had  been  mtiihlislied*  Hie  latter,  howeveTj  must  appL^  a  purtiy 
arbitmiy  assmnptiou,  us  h>ng  mi  even  its  mlvocatc'S  are  forced  to 
udmit,  tliat  the  lauguiige  and  versification,  Uiought  and  iruiiger?, 
bear  tluougliout  the  sjimc  stampj  and  timt  uo  dccidctl  ditfereiioe 
oin  be  discovered  amoTig  them*  And  tliis  lauguiige,  as  every  un- 
prejudiced reader  must  at  once  conloss,  ia  so  j>crfectlj  uti-SliHt* 
spcare^in  — (the  piece,  it  sli^iuht  be  remember^,  was  conteuiponirf^ 
with  the  "  Tempest/'  ''  Timou  of  Athens/'  &c»)  -that  even  Tieck  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  gratuitous  ajssuijjption,  that 
Shakspcare  possc^sst^d  tlie  talent  of  comph^tely  putting  off  his  own 
style,  and  of  adopting  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  any  ot]icr 
writer.  ^\"lio,  iudeed,  could  fad  to  perceive  that  the  dictiou  of 
iSiiak^peare,  with  uid'ailing  trutlifubiessj  is  wont  to  give  ^Ulfrn^ut 
toue^  to  diflerent  elLarftctera,  and  even  to  the  same  in  diffemut 
momenta  and  unJcr  different  affections?  And  yet  through  all  tlicsH; 
manifold  variations  it  remains  the  same^  just  as^  in  the  most 
divei^e  compositions  of  the  most  opposite  fumis  and  hut^i  it  is  as 
easy  to  dett^ct  the  uuiform  colouriiig  of  RidTsiellej  TiUaJi,  or  Cof 
p^gio*  It  is  always  Shaks|K^!ire  that  ^pewks^,  tliongh  he  may  ajica 
differently,  as  speaking  imder  different  charaetcrs.  It  m,  m  my 
opinion,  83  ^lifficidt  for  a  great  master  completely  to  disguise  hi 
style,  as  it  ia  for  liim  to  Vissume  a  different  bodily  shape,  Bothl 
in  trath  are  but  esq^ressions  of  his  spiritual  nature,  which  man 
1ms  not  made,  and  therefore  cannot  at  will  unmake.  At  mxj  rate 
there  is  an  end  at  once  of  all  critical  cstmiatce  of  8tyl%  if  sucli  a 
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jiower  be  admitted  to  be  rml — to  the  extent  »t  lenst  whicli  l^eck 
Iiore  assfiimes.  It  becomes,  in  abort,  absolut-ely  iinjiossible  to 
j«dgu  of  the  genuiueness  or  spuriouinesa  of  a  work  from  it^  styloi 
il*  it  be  true  that  a  writer  can  at  pleasure  adopt  a  dilfcrent  one  ia 
different  works.  But  even  if  such  ti  change  be  possible,  stiU  it 
must  be  reTnembered  thot  no  authority  exists  for  asserting  Shak- 
s|)eare^s  joint  authtirsliip  with  Ilowlcy,  but  the  unsupport^^tl  asser- 
tion of  the  bookseller  Kirknmn,  When,  however,  in  other  cases 
as  well  as  the  present,  Tie-ck  appcmls  to  this  pretniHlcd  tiUent,  lie 
does  in  fiict  but  throw  out  of  Ids  hands  all  the  weapons  of 
criticism,  and  give  up  the  game  at  once  to  his  opponents.  In 
short,  (the  great  judge  of  the  great  poet,  before  ulioiri  I  m\\si 
always  bow,  will  I  am  sure  ptirdon  ray  love  of  truth,)  it  is  iuj- 
possible  to  admit  the  validity  of  this  general  method  of  criticising. 
Ho  appeals  too  frequently  to  "  certain  usages"  of  Shakspeare, — 
certain  turns  and  modes  of  expression, — certain  transitions  com- 
mtm  to  bimi — a  certain  way  of  turning  and  breaking  off  his 
thouglitiS, — in  short,  Uy  thing^t  of  whinh  yet  he  is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  give  a  more  precise  determination.  He  arbitrarily  assumes 
that  Shakspeare  worketl  in  a  immber  of  different  styles  and  nian- 
uers,^ — a  position  which,  above  all  others,  required  to  be  established 
by  instances  from  his  acknowledged  gtmuijie  works,  whereas 
he  only  brings  it  forward  in  the  co5e  of  the  doubtful  pieces 
whose  genuineness  be  maintuins*  He  adheres  too  little  to  any 
eertaiii  fixed  and  invariabk^  primary  form  of  Shukspearean  poetry, 
which  jdl  his  ibtterent  poems  do  but  scr\'e  to  devebj>e, — a  style,  in 
short,  whieli  is  notliing  less  than  pre-emitiently  Shakspeareau,  By 
such  u  mode  of  proceeding  the  critituJ  estimat-e  ot  genuiue  and 
spurious  becomes  a  mere  ]>ky  of  caprice*  Accor^liug  to  such 
principks,  all  the  excellent  pieces  whose  authors  are  nnknown,  in 
which  tWs  period  of  English  literature  aboundis,  might  easily  be 
ascribed  to  the  gri^t  muster  himself.  For  my  part,  I  have  gene- 
rally adopted  a  stricter  rule ;  and  this  difference  of  critical  prin- 
ciple wOl  ixecount  for  the  fn*qucncj'  with  which  I  have  felt  com- 
|>elled  to  dissent  from  the  decisions  of  Tieck* 

Having  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  Shaksjieftre's  genuine 
and  spurious  work;*,  I  sbidl  subjoin  a  chronologieBl  firraugenirut 
of  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  critical  survey  of  his  can*cr  as  a 
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poet.  Of  this  table  I  must  distmdly  remark,  that  for  reasons 
already  given,  and  principally  because  of  Shakspeare^s  pradaoe  of 
continually  retouching  and  recasting  his  pieces,  I  by  no  means 
claim  for  it  the  certainty  of  history.  The  several  periods  into 
which  I  have  broken  my  classification  are,  I  consider,  suffi- 
ciently weQ  established,  but  within  these  limits  the  particular 
dates  are  conjectural. 


FIBST  PEBIOD:  fbom  1586  to  1591-2. 

Se-cast  of  Locrine 1586-7. 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre 1587. 

Titus  Andronicus •  1587-8. 

Alteration  of  the  older  King  John       .     .     .  1588. 

Thomas  Lord  Cromwell 1588-9. 

Henry  VI.  (1—8  parts)       1589-90. 

Edward  m 1590-1. 

Comedy  of  Errors 1591. 


SECOND  PERIOD :  fbom  1591-2  to  1597-8. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona      .     .     .     .      •  1591-3. 

AU'sWeU  that  Ends  WeU      .     .     .     .     ^ 

Romeo  and  Juliet  (1st  appearance)      .     .     .  1592, 

Richard  m 1593. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 1594-5. 

Richard  n 1595. 

Henry  rV.  (1st  and  2nd  parts)      ....  1596. 

Merchant  of  Venice        1597. 


THIRD  PERIOD :  prom  1597-8  to  1605. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream 1597. 

Hamlet       1598. 

Twelfth  Night 1598. 
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Much  Ado  about  Nothing 1599. 

Henry  V 1599. 

As  You  Like  It 1600. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 1600. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  (1st  sketch)    ....  1601. 

Othello 1602. 

Vinel  revision  of  Hamlet 1603. 

Yorkshire  Tragedy 1604. 

King  Lear 1604-5. 

Becast  of  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew   ....  1605-6. 

FOURTH  PERIOD:  fbom  1605  to  1609-10. 

JuhusCsesar 1606. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 1607. 

Coriolanus        •     .  1608. 

Troilus  and  Cressida       1608. 

FIFTH  PERIOD  :  prom  1609-10  to  1613-14. 


I     1609-10. 
I     1610-11. 


Macbeth 

Cymbeline . 

The  Winter's  Tale    .....     . 

King  John 

Tempest 1611. 

Othdlo 1612. 

Measure  for  Measure \ 

Henry  Vm [     1612-14. 

Timon  of  Athens ) 
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V. 

CiVLDERON  AND  GOETHE  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
SHAKSPEARE. 

It  would  be  a  thorough  misconception  of  the  title  of  the  present 
section^  to  suppose  that  it  has  for  its  object  to  exalt  Shakspeare  at 
the  expense  of  his  two  great  rivals.  No  doubt  it  has  been 
disputed  often  enough  which  great  man  is  the  greater,  and  wliich 
the  greatest  of  all.  But  there  is  something  childish  in  all  such 
comparisons,  which,  as  they  are  generally  made,  follow  either 
no  fixed,  or  at  best  an  arbitrary,  standard.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  an  intellectual  more  or  less.  I,  for  my  part,  am  convinced 
that  Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  all  ages.  But 
tliis  my  conviction  cannot  be  otherwise  made  good  to  others, 
than  by  attempting,  witli  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  to  deter- 
mine in  kind  liis  artistic  person^ty.  For,  in  mind,  quantity 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  quaUty — essence,  and  all  mere  mea- 
sure of  degree  is  absolutely  excluded.  But  now,  as  already 
remarked,  the  personality  of  a  poet  cannot  be  set  forth  except 
by  showing  how,  in  conformity  with  his  own  cliaracter  and  times, 
aud  historicid  position,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  art,  and 
realised  it  afterwards  in  his  own  poems.  When,  therefore,  the 
mutual  relation  of  two  or  more  poets  is  spoken  of,  it  cannot 
be  any  comparison  of  their  artistic  greatness  that  is  thereby 
meant,  but  merely  their  different  relations  to  the  idea  of  art, 
and  especially  of  poetry — that  is  to  say,  the  different  character 
of  their  several  conceptions  and  realisations  of  it.  For  in  and 
by  himself  every  genuine  artist  has  an  equal  justification,  and 
equally  a  vocation ;  rightly  to  be  judged  of,  he  must  be  \newed 
in  his  essential  difference  from  all  other  poets ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  measure  Caldcron,  for  instance,  or  Goethe,  by  Shak- 
speare's  personahty,  or,  conversely,  to  judge  of  Shakspeare  by 
theirs.     But  now,  to  the  essence  of  an  artist,  the  notion  which  he 
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ertaim  of  tlie  idea  of  art,  hk  artistic  view  of  life  ftwd  the 

world,  pn^-emineutly  beloug^.  Tbere  is,  therefore,  m  the  idea  of 
art  a  corjiniou  centre  for  all^  from  wMch  each  may  be  preseiitcsd 
in  a  definite,  objet;tive  rdatioii  to  all  others.  It  is  only  of  such 
a  rt4Htian  that  it  is  allowable  to  speak. 

But  i>erhap9  it  will  be  here  objected^  tJiat  the  idea  of  art  is  as 
yet  incomplete — in  a  state  of  beeomin^y  in  so  far  m  the  historj'  of 
art.  is  merely  the  exi^sting  development  of  it;  consequently  the 
essence  and  notion  of  art  are  not  yet  fixed,  and  every  philosopher 
gives  for  the  idea  of  art  so  mueh  oidy  of  its  essence  us  ba^ 
already  mifolded  itself,  Thisj  rightly  iinderstoodj  is  perfettly 
ctirrtTt*  Philosophy  onglit  not,  neither  does  it,  pretend  to  raise 
to  self-consciousQess  more  than  what  really  is;  no  more,  i.  e, 
than  life  and  historj^,  and  the  tlierein  ruling  development  of 
rnindj  >*ith  it^  creative  facultieiS;  thoughts^  and  ideas.  Philosopliy 
if^*lf  13  but  the  conseiousne.^  of  all  this,  gradually  evolving 
itiiGlf  in  and  with  the  history  of  liumauity,  and  conset|neTitly 
is  itself  also  in  a  stale  of  continual  movement.  Bnt  still  it 
does  not  follow  from  hence  that  what  philosopby  recoguisc!S 
at  any  jjcriod  as  the  idea  of  art  is  not  the  ideii  thereof  |  for 
in  triitli  tbe  sel devolving  idea  remains  throughout  all  its  dtn'elojj- 
nients  ever  identical  with  itsielf.  Still  less  does  it  follow  that 
this  ideJi  cMnnot  sen*e  us  a  standard  by  which  to  detennine  the 
personality  of  mch  poetic  genius  in  itself,  ss  well  as  in  its  rela- 
tion t*^  others.  Without  some  such  standard^  all  liistory  of  nrt, 
all  criticism  and  judgment,  wert^  absolutely  imjxjssible,  and 
Kotzebue,  Heine,  Outskow,  &€*  might  claim  the  same  rights 
and  importance  ae  Shakspoare,  Odderoii,  and  fioethe* 

My  design,  therefore,  is  simply  to  give  a  characteristic  sketch 
of  CVdderon  aaid  Goethe,  similar  to  that  whicli  I  have  aln^idy 
drawn  of  Shakspeare  in  (lie  tliinl  action  of  this  work,  and  to 
which  all  my  sui>^cfjncTit  remarks  will  tlirooghout  have  a  reference, 
The  matters  which  have  been  treut^^l  of  at  length  in  the  I.  UL 
and  TV.  8cctions,  in  order  to  throw  a  clearer  hght  on  ShnkspenreV 
personality  and  the  pecnliarity  of  his  art,  mnst  in  the  present 
ease  be  compressed  witliin  a  few  brief  remarks^  or  rather  hints, 
for  otherwisi^  tliis  section  wonh)  sn^w  int-o  two  special  tr^^atijics, 

u  n 
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Ami  yi't  T  hoj^j  though  thus  brirf^  irwill  not  be  altogether  u^- 
le^i  My  iiTiinecliHte  wiah^  and  indeed  my  princif>al  object  iti 
sketching  an  hiskiriciJ  and  critical  pamllcl  of  this  kind  between 
these  three  greatest  of  ail  modem  poet^,  ii*  to  delineate  still  more 
flOdUTBtely  than  were  otherwise  practicable  the  distinctive  peeuliari- 
tfcsof  8hakspaire.  In  the  next  place  1  wisihed  to  re%  ive  the  memofr 
of  Calderon,  who  since  SchJegel  and  Solger  hajs  been  unduly  neglected* 
Lastly,  .Hu  miicli  both  that  is  clevex  and  that  \s  stupid^  superior  aud 
inferior^  is  in  these  days  writtem  with  or  without  the  necessary  qtiali- 
fi cations^  about  Ooetlie — the  age  is  so  evident! j  struggling  to 
obtain  a  clearer  jM-iTeptiou  of  the  artistic  personalty  of  this  so-calltil 
prince  of  poets — that  I  cannot  let  shp  the  opportmiity  of  con- 
trihuting  my  mite  to  the  public  traisury  of  thought  and  opinion. 

CALDERON,  it  is  well  biown,  livc<l  through  more  than  three 

ports  of  a  century.  To  the  priocl  when  the  thirty  yt-ars*  war 
was  raging  in  Germany,  dt^stroying  the  olden,  sind  scsittering  the 
slowly  ripening  seeds  of  modem  art,  and  when  in  England  tlic 
nnnntional  drama  had  arisen  out  of  the  m^hool  of  Btni  JouRm,  to  he 
it^If  Buppresae*!  by  the  fauatieism  of  the  Purit^iiii^j  belong  the  ycaw 
of  Caldofon's  vigour — the  flourishing  time  of  the  Spanish  national 
theatre*  Si>ftin  had  remained  almost  entirely  nninlhienced  by  tlie 
mighty  reforming  and  regenerating  spirit  which  in  the  sixttvt  nth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  proceeded  from  Germany,  and  agitata -d 
the  whole  of  Christian  EiiropCj  not  excepting  It^ly  itscll  Here, 
under  Philip  the  Third  and  FomUi,  the  [Eoman]  Ci*tholic  Church 
still  tlourished  as  powerfid,  generally  spaiking.  luid  as  undisturbrd, 
as  in  the  reign  of  the  bigoted  Philip  the  Second,  and  welcomed 
the  spirit  of  the  media? val  poetry,  when  it  was  retiring  from  the 
rest  of  Europe^  even  from  Italy  itself.  This  poetry  dates  ita  rise 
fpom  the  fourteenth  centuryj  and,  as  distinguished  from  timt 
poetry  of  nature  which  found  its  utterance  in  the  Nibelij^  u\ 

Minnesinger  of  the  twelfth  and  tliirteentli,  may  be  ch^u  >  it 

as  the  poetry  of  art.  When  in  Italy  the  epic  of  Dante  had 
ennobled  the  genuine,  and  those  of  Tasso  and  otliers  the  irmre 
corrupt  and  degenerate,  form  of  [mediawal]  cat.hoLicism,  and  wht-n 
Bojardo,    iVriosto,   and   Timm^  }>g»in^  had  i>erfeeted  the   heroic 
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poetry  of  Chrislmn  chivaliy^  and  when  Petrarch  had  laid  open  all 
the  rich  fiiliicsa  of  l}Tical  poesy  in  manifold  forms  of  beauty,  we 
,  might  well  expect  to  find  this  country  perfecting  a  dramn  in  the 
I  same  spirit  of  [mechBGval]  i*iiLhoIici?m.     Butj  on  the  one  hand,  it^ 
irise  there  was  checked   by  new  lut'ereMs  of  the  Church,  and 
hj  the  disorders  and  cuQLniotions  of  Ihe  sixteenth  century ;  and 
on  the  other,  by  tJie  revival  of  ancient  litemture,  which  wns 
[  ftccompanied  by  s  servile  imitation  of  the  classieid  tragedy,  and 
by  the  national  t^e  for  music,  which  caught  up  and  absorbed 
all   tlie    ek^ments    out    of   wliich    such   a    drama    might    liave 
been  formed.     This  musical  taste  was  at  its  height  t<^>wards  tlie 
end   of  the   sixteenth  century,   and  in  the  seventeenth  was  in 
such   close   and  intimate   connexion  with   the   church   and  its 
[  worship,   thai  when  the  Italian  mind  was  powerfully  excited 
I  with  a  view  of  the  ancient  tragedy ^  no  less  erroneous  tlian  it  was 
1  eidhusiastic,  which  regarded  it  as  essentially  musical^  the  already 
dei^lining  Mysteries  passed  over  into  and  gave  way,  not   to  the 
'  Drama,  but  to  the  Opera.     In  Spain,  on  the  contrarj^j  music  as  an 
art^  (the  national  songs  and  dancer  do  not  here  coine  into  question) 
was  not  cultivated   in  so  high  a  degree — it  was  not  in  short  so 
national  as  in  Italy ;  and  although  ancient  letters  were  not  wholly 
neglectedj  they  never  exeited  so  genenJ  an  euthu.^iasni,  or  so 
lively  and  prvathng  an  emulation*     Accordingly^  while  the  first 
efforts  of  dramatic  art  which  grew  out  of,  and  were  fostered  by, 
the  religious  represeutotions,  did  not  entirely  disregard  tlie  ancient 
model,  and  the  so-called  rules  of  Aristotle,  tlie  latter  were  unable 
to  e-stablish  thdr  exclusive  authority  over  the  Spanish  stage.     Tlie 
people  were  continuidly  proteptiug  against  them,  tmd  at  last  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  their  jjoets  to  aeconunodate  themselves  t^  the 
populcsj'  ta&te  :  thus  Lope  de  Vega  himself  confesses,  that,  to  please 
the  multitude,  he  often  offends  against  well-known  laws.      In 
general,  thereforCj  Spanish  poesy,  however  sLimidated  and  promoted 
by  her  close  connexion  with  her  It^ian  sister,  followed  neverthe- 
less a  truly  national  course*     The  present  is  not  the  place  for  a 
close  investigation  into  the  rea^^on?  wby  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
traordinary multitufle  of  her  heroic  and  lustoric^l  poems,  has  pro- 
duced no  great  Epic,  even  though  both  the  hie  and  clmRieter  of 
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the  people  were  favourable.  One  chief  cause^  no  doubt,  was  the 
long  domestic  and  external  struggles  it  had  to  maintain  with  the 
Moors.  In  so  troubled  and  uncertain  a  present,  th^ie  is  no 
room  fcH*  tlie  development  of  the  calm  diffusive  poetry  of  the 
past.  But  the  very  same  cause  has  made  Spain  pre-eminently 
the  land  of  chivabx)us  romaunts.  In  short,  in  lyrical  songs  or 
ballads  of  this  kind  on  subjects  well  suited  for  an  epos,  did  the 
epical  spirit  of  the  nation  find  its  utterance.  Springing  up  out 
of  the  truly  epical  soil  of  a  glorious  and  heroic  present,  they  form 
a  great  cycle,  and  celebrate  a  long  series  of  valiant  and  chivalrous 
achievements.  In  these  Uttle  brooks,  however,  the  great  stream 
of  heroic  poesy,  and  the  poetical  and  imaginative  spirit  of  chivaby, 
diffused  and  lost  itself.  Such  productions  occupied  the  time 
in  which  alone  a  grand  national  epos  could  have  been  formed. 
The  great  mass  of  heroic  poems  which  were  written  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  celebration  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
the  conquest  of  Spanish  America,  the  fall  of  Numantia,  &c  do 
not  possess  the  true  character  of  epic  poetry.  They  follow 
reality  too  closely,  and  are  moreover  too  deeply  pervaded  with  an 
historical  spirit.  It  was  only  in  the  numberless  romances  of 
chivaby  that  the  Spaniard's  inborn  sympathies  with  the  romantic 
life  and  fantastic  adventures  of  knight-errantry  found  a  suitable 
expression.  Nevertheless,  as  the  age  became  unconsciously  more 
dramatic,  these  romances,  the  more  modem  at  least,  evinced  less 
of  poetic  truth  and  vigour ;  they  grew  more  or  less  unreal,  hollow 
and  artificial,  and  met  consequently  their  death-blow  in  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Cervantes.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  existing  elements  of 
art,  and  especially  that  peculiar  character  of  Spanish  lyrics  which 
from  the  first  exhibited  a  tendency  to  a  dramatic  form  and  shape, 
were  sufficient,  at  the  fitting  season,  to  bring  forth  the  true  drama 
out  of  the  old  and  familiar  representation  of  the  Mysteries.  Lope  de 
Vega  is  rightly  named  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  national  theatre 
— not,  indeed,  on  clironological  grounds,  but,  what  indeed  gives  a 
better  title,  on  artistic  and  mental  considerations.  His  immediate 
successor  was  Calderon,  who  perfected  it,  and  was,  in  short,  the 
Spanish  Shakspeare. 
The  epic  poetry  of  Italy  and  Portugal  (Camoens),  the  Italian 
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mid  Spanish  lyrics,  and  the  Spanish  national  thcatrej  constitute 
preeminently  the  domain  of  the  properly  eafkaifc  poegy^  (ciithoHc, 
T  ratmiij  in  the  narrow  srnse^  i\  f  ♦  in  the  sense  of  the  church  of 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  in  its  lat^^r  shftpe^  which  in  so  many 
ways  has  deviated  from  thf  character  of  it«t  fomidert)  Now  thii 
domain  is  in  idl  csscntijil  respects  even'where  |)er\Wled  by  one 
spirit  \  the  same  whicli  in  one  case  has  given  itn  distinctive  charac* 
ter  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  other  ia  mirrored 
in  various  piema  and  jinctical  ijieces  of  tlie  conntrie?  in  commu- 
nion with  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Italian  and  Spaniiili 
painf^^,  and  in  the  musical  schools  of  Venice,  Rome,  Bolui^nii, 
and  Naples.  In  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and  ahove  all 
in  the  North  of  Eiu-ojm?,  this  spirit  never  made  itself  felt  m  an 
efpial  dcgrec-^au  unquestionable  fact,  whose  importance,  however, 
in  the  lustory  of  art  hus  never  yet  been  duly  eonsidered. 

In  all  ca^es  it  is*  necessary  to  begin  willi  the  consideration  of 
the  religious  principle,  since  on  it  primarily  depends  the  view 
which  a  writer  entertains  of  life  and  the  world*  But  now  this 
[Roman]  Catholic  spirit  consiilntes  not  merely  the  religious  baaiy, 
but  is  moreover  a  direct  agt*ut  and  a  vital  element  of  Calderon'a 
poesy»     It  is  tlierefore  ubovc  all  thiup  necessary  to  determine 

I  its  esaentiiil  f<2atnrea. 

Of  these  the  first  and  most  distinctive  is  an  artistic  principle — 

[  viz,  the  otitward  and  ohjriHire  e.K*hilniion  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  C'hristianity.  The  e^ttreme  and  one-sided  prosecution 
of  this  principle  has  led  in  the  Roman  Church  to  many  distortions 
and  exaggerations  of  Catholic  prineipks.  Thus,  in  the  organist*- 
tion  and  govrmment  of  the  Church,  (he  fnndamcnta!  view  is,  that 
the  [driest  (Bishop)  in  liis  office  i»  the  suceetjsor  of  Christ,     Tliis 

[of  course  determines  (he  separation  of  the  Church  into  two  bodiea 
of  clergy  and  laity*     The  clergy  are  the  unfailing  repre^ntatives 

I  of  ChriJ*t'  in  His  earthly  kingdom,  and  in  Uis  three  oliiecs  of  [»ro- 
phet,  priest,  and  king*  Like  Cliriat,  therefore,  it  was  argued, 
they  nniat  he  whully  distinct  ami  sepanite  fium  the  laity.     As  lais 

'representatives  they  assumetl  to  themsrlves  the  exercise  of  all  his 
power,  both  in  Heaven  and  lleD,  On  one  side  yam  the  power  of 
loosing  and  binding;  on  tla-  utlier,  the  object  cm  which  this  power 

.was  to  be  exercised.     Accordingly,  that  Chnst  waa  a  man^  and 
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liiul  miwlc  himself  cqiiul  with  uil  men,  and  liad  ooudeiicejidricl  in 
some  inc«siife  to  f^qiHil  commiuiion  with  all  meu^  inui»t  in  tlk* 
KdTUJiii  Cutholic  vif*w  be  kept  cntireiy  out  of  sight,  because  otiit- r- 
wiaf  the  ilefinitc  objective  dislincliveness  of  Hia  ptfrson  and  of 
IIU  representatives  would  be  eiidmigered.  But  ti^iin,  (Im^l  was 
not  onlvatniin;  Ht?  wii?  hIso  the  disine  Redeemer  of  the  liunuin 
nice**  In  a  soinewhut  similar  way,  the  human  indindtmlitj  «»f  tht^ 
prii^l  \&  diiitinct  fnjin  his  official  pewonalitj.  It  is  not  as  a  nmii, 
but  Aft  a  priest,  that  he  ia  the  rq^rest^ntative  of  Clirii^t ;  and  tltiai 
dignity  is  conferral  objectively  by  ordination,  which  ia  not  neoea- 
sarily  acconipiujitiil  by  any  subjective  participation  of  the  onlamed 
party »  Outwardly  only  is  he  the  bearer  of  this  dignity ;  fio  far  aa 
follows  by  virtue  of  orth nation,  he  posse^se^  this  sanef  V  7- 
tively  only.     But  furtheri  the  Rortmnist^  arguiMl,  the  pi  ij, 

as  a  body  with  one  soul,  must  also  possess  an  [earthly  auil  visible] 
lieadt  aiid  froTu  this  the  hierarchical  arrangement  of  the  pope<lom 
neeessarily  followed. 

Public  worslnp,  too,  waa  baaed  upon  the  same  prmciple;  and 
here  too^  as  elsewhere,  it  was  carried  nut  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  the  like  exclusion  of  other  and  liniiling  j^rindplci. 
Hero  also  it  was  required  to  exhibit  t/utrrarfi/y  and  ahjeeiifrl^ 
tlie  whole  essential  body,  the  entire  saving  order,  of  the  doctrine  j 
actions  of  Christ*  But  a  onc-side«l  application  of  this  princip 
lei]  to  ilio  niultiplieation  of  the  origimd  saoramentd,  and  to  the  spleii* 
did  and  divcrsilied  ceremonial  and  worship,  aud  to  the  numberless 
festivals  and  holy  days  of  tlie  nietha?val  church,  as  well  m  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  who^e  Inter  origin  and  wholly  unclmstiaii 
character  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  a  false  appH- 
cation  of  the  fundamental  view  of  the  Catholic  Church^ — that,  \te, 
it  was  requisite*  that  the  expiatory  sacrifice  itiself,  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  and  life  of  Clirist,  should  be  objectively  represented  to  tlic 
worsl  uppers*  \\"hile  the  public  worship,  as  the  officii  J  occupation 
of  the  clergy,  batl  for  its  object  to  exhibit  the  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tianity, sOj  it  was  argued,  its  nwrah  must  be  represented;  and 
accordingly  they  were  cnd>odied  in  tlie  hermits  and  monks,  and 
variims  religions  orders  who  typifit?d  the  christian  life  and  its 
cardinal  vnrtue^ ;  while,  in  perfect  unison  therewith,  an  expremon 
of  our  Lord's  was  misinterpreted,  and  made  to  require  its  objective 
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realization  in  the  cselibacj  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to  carry  out 
more  completely  the  sepamtion  of  the  clergy  and  laityj,  and  with 
u  \iew  t4J  concentrate  and  e^t^blish  the  power  of  the  See  of  Eome, 
Liistlvj  tlie  same  exclusive  and  partial  method  marks  both  the 
development  and  form  of  the  dogiuatie  theology  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clinrch ;  every  dogma  has  it^s  tixe^l  import^  and  settled 
intf^qiretation,  not  necessarily  in  agreement  i^ith  tlie  aacred  t^extj 
but  in  accordance  with  unwritten  frftdifwn.  Now  tliis  adherence 
to  tradition  in  again  nothing  but  a  carrying  out  of  tlie  funda- 
mental iJiineiple  of  the  Kom^  Catholic  Church,  for  in  the  tra- 
ditional lustory  of  the  church,  the  dogma  is  brought  out  in  word 
and  deedj  and  tliis  objecti\ity  necessardy  becomes  a  fixed  standard 
even  because  it  is  the  basis  of  the  church  itself.  For  in  tlusj  the 
churchj  I.  e,  the  clergy  as  plenipotentiary  representatives  of 
Christy  most  consist cutly  with  its  principles,  sets  itself  up  as  jmlge 
and  arbiter  of  all  dogmas.  Henc^,  further^  the  preiwu derail ce  of 
good  works  over  faith  :  where  all  is  to  appear  objectively,  thera 
£uth  can  only  so  far  avail  as  it  manifests  itself  in  works :  works, 
therefore,  are  better  than  faith,  because  the  iafitr  is  subjective 
merely,  ihe  former  objective.  But  works  again  become  the  pro- 
perty of  tlie  church,  because  it  is  the  objective  totality  out  of  w  hich 
all  issues,  and  the  means  thruugh  which  good  works  become  gooth 
Heuec  the  adoration  of  saints,  whose  treasures  of  good  works  the 
church  disiK^nses  as  the  legal  inheritor— to  whom  the  miraculous 
still  opcnitiiig  iigency  of  Christ  is  preeminently  communicated — 
who  arc  especially  loved  and  honoured  by  him — and  like  the 
Savioiir  hini!!M.4f  continue  to  operate  uncetisingly  in  the  church,  aud 
tlierefore  on  that  account  demand  a  hke  and  equal  honour  with 
him.  Hence,  finally,  all  the  deviations  from  the  word  of  Uoly 
Writ :  the  text  itiiclf  nmst  be  modified  in  every  case  where  it  dues 
not  correspond  to  ttie  vittd  principle  of  the  church. 

No  rational  Protajtant  will  question  the  validity  of  tliis  prindr 
pie  of  the  Cathohc  Church.  It  lins  its  justification  in  the  bidis- 
putable  requin^mcut,  that  christiamty  must  pervade  the  whole  of 
life,  and  also  give  an  outward  and  objective  shape  to  everytliLiig, 
agrt^ably  to  the  matter.  But  the  one-sided,  iidse  rraliKiition  of 
this  principle  must  necessiarily  lead  Uy  error  imd  sin*  By  this 
error  the  kiiiirdom  of  Christ  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
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kingiooi  of  tliia  traiisitory  and  moful  world*  Lii  the  visibk*  clmrcli 
Uw  itivistblc  was  wholly  niargiHl  and  lost  sight  of.  For  tfai 
world] ine^^s  which  ought  to  have  b(*cn  overranie  by  the  pr^gniiTil 
principltj  of  ehrisfintiity,  sluipiiig  uiul  |W!rviAtling  tht^  whole  of  iifr^ 
guiiit^d,  m  it  coukl  not  fttil  to  dc)»  the  nutsterr  over  Christianity^  itself, 
BQ  nomi  8s  the  fnrmtT,  inst<tid  of  bi-it^g  worked  into  the  latter,  wm 
con trari wise  influeuced  by  it,  Coii3e([in*Titlv  it  was  forcetl  io 
ubandoQ  it^  indeix^ndeut,  sjiifitual,  aod  nue^iitldy  powe?,  in  ordnr 
io  udiipt  itself  to  the  rircumstaiices  of  tin*  v^orUi  Tlds  was*  i}w 
iucviU>ble  result  ol  the  fir^t  fdsc  sAep — i\m  undue  jseimratioii  of  the 
clnrg)^  and  laity,  which  not  coniiQing  itself  to  tbu  laerdy  outwii?d 
and  OHturtd  di^tinctioo,  (that,  viz,  which  arises  from  their  diffefGttt 
futictions  and  sipiritujJ  duties)  aasuuitxi  rather  the  ehamcter  of  an 
hitriiisic  dogmatic  scpfinition.  It  h  otdy  im  appGBrauoe  that  the 
latter  is  consistent  with  the  tnie  principle  of  the  objective  exhibi- 
lion  of  ckriatiunity,  while  in  reality  it  is  dimc.tly  opposed  to  it, 
For  in  fact  by  it  the  church  lost  its  true  uiii\  ersaJity  and  unity. 
It  gwne  rise  to  a  selfish  and  independent  power  within  tlie  church, 
which  refusing  to  receive  the  nM  into  />///  coTainunity  with  it^df, 
necessarily  sought  in  CFfsry  way  to  domineer,  and  in  this  domiim* 
tion  continuaQy  to  lend  it  away  more  and  mora  from  the  tnie 
i>f  the  christian  lifcj  because  if  tmined  and  raised  to  equal 
Mi  dignity,  it  woidd  destroy  the  ex  elusive  authority  of  thu 
church  [in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  clergy  *done.] 

In  the  same  way,  the  constitntion  of  tlic  Papal  C'hurch  in- 
evitably led  it  to  strive  after  worldly  splendoiirj  power,  and  domi- 
nion— {for  which  purpose  it  invented  that  revolting  and  most  gin- 
fnl  dogma  of  Indulgences,)  and  finally  plunged  it.  in  rantcrial i^^rn^ 
in  worldly  lust,  hettrtlcssneas,  and  want  of  true  spirituidity.  And 
in  the  same  way,  the  one-sided  nnd  false  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  worship  led  gradually  to  an  unmeaning  |K>nip  and  dis]>lay, 
by  which  the  laity,  religiously  uninstructed,  and  expressly  dis- 
couraged, not  to  say  Ibrbidden,  to  study  Scripture,  could  not  be 
profitably  impressed,  while  the  uuspiritnal  priest  himself  soon 
eeaaed  to  understand  it»  Lastly,  its  dogmatism  was  degraded 
necessarily  to  a  dead  formidism — a  mere  profession,  which  was  us 
far  removed  from  a  living  faith  as  tnere  volition  from  action,  or 
as  fuMCY  from  realitv. 
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It  muHt  be  sell'-evicknt  tliat  tkis  spirit  of  [Eoroan]  Critholidsm, 
in  its  full  exttjntHTid  detail^  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  poetrv  of 
C4di>rou*  Ovprifjokiiig  his  "  Autws/'  (of  whicli  we  caimot  speak 
liere,  since  they  form  &  very  peculiar  and  subordinate  species  of 
drama,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  brought  nito  corapiirison  with 
tliG  diiimatic  workg  of  iShak^i^iearej)  wc  mmt  with  notliiiig  more 
than  the  gcnerrd  ii^t^ntid  mntt-tr — the  ruling  and  fmidamcntal 
priufiplPr^rebgion  and  the  cliurdi,  viz.,  conceived  m  a 
tlioroughly  objective  cxtanial  power,  standing  over  against  tlie 
subjective  i>ensoudity  of  the  individutdj  and  wliiclt  doe-s  not  work 
inwurdiv  out  of  a!id  witli  hinij  bnt  forct^s  itself  exlrinsically  upon 
hitn  and  endeavours  outwardly  to  guide  m\A  rule  liim,  *T\m  jKiwer 
of  the  churcli  is  tlR*  operation  of  God,  and  by  it  His  gnice  manifests 
itself  among  mankind  ;  the  world,  on  (he  otlier  hand,  and  the  things 
in  itj  aa*  in  tliemsdvesj  and  simply  by  reason  of  their  transiency, 
vain  and  unjiubstantial ;  this  terrestrial  existence  is  Uke  a  mere 
dream,  and  man,  iu  consequence  of  the  fallj  a  prey  to  death  and 
perdition  :  it  is  only  through  the  ])ivine  power  find  eoinmisieration 
that  he  is  redeemed  oud  mnd<^  partaker  of  u  true  life,  Againjst  this 
|K>wer,  consetiueutlyj  man  iiossessea  no  perfect  independence — ^it 
fieiasee  and  lays  hold  of  his  will  by  ext^irnul  meanis  ;  it  \&  h\  these 
cbielly  that  it  Iiolds  communion  with  liim,  and  turns  ami  converts 
himj  and  when  it  hu;^  once  gained  possession  of  him,  tlien,  do  or 
puqwse  what  be  will,  he  is  nevertheless  dehvered  and  8avt^*  Nuy 
more,  its  influence  is  communicated  even  to  perfectly  ext-emal  and 
lifeless  objects ;  so  far  is  tbi»  purely  ^eniible  objtictivity  carried, 
that  things  of  this  natiu'c  enter  as  it  were  livingly  ioto  the  dramatic 
action.  Tins  fiitiLl amen tul  principle,  even  bec^auBC  it  is  tlie  gninud 
priuciplej  IB  visible  in  ao  many  of  Calderou's  pieeca^  that  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  few  instances*  I  select  accordingly  the  be<^t 
knowii£2Ehua  in  the  '^  Devotion  to  the  Clrosg'' — (La  Devocion 
de  la  Crux) — and  in  the  "  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick/'  {El  Purga- 
torio  de  San  Patricio,)  the  wliole  plot  is  fonndeil  OTi  the  opposition 
between  the  cbvine  overrnHng  ProvidencCj  and  man's  freedom  of  will 
and  actioiLj  It  is  no  douh(  perfectly  true,  m  eitpressly  assert eil  in 
the  gfound*idea  of  tliis  piece,  that  man,  tlirou^di  the  sinfulness  of 
our  nattu^e,  i^  incapable  of  accompbshing  hi5  own  salvation,  imd  that 
life— a  prev  to  uncetising  strile  witliiii — by  the  Divine  grace  alone 
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ciin  be  dt4ivcr«d  and  niude  imrtaker  of  ii  Ut^veiJv  oiid  muiiorial 
ciciitcuccp     But  on  the  other  Imud  it  b  e<|iiAllv  untrue  that  iliis 

(li'Iivemrict!  is  eltect^fd  so  entirely  as  here  r^reseuted,  mrithjotit 
tivMis  co-ojit^nitio»j  and  solely  by  external  signs  and  mir&cleLjAa 
Solger  truly  says — It  would  be  most  daitgerons  to  religion  were 
wc  obliged  tu  iiiteriiret  this  pitice  cloudy  aiui  to  the  letter,  for  it 
gives  us  the  hero  under  a  most  tmnsparent  Providence,  jilutigtug 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  human  vice  and  wicktjdue^s,  and  yet, 
arnidst  it  alJ,  prt*5erved  by  the  marvellous  agency  of  floly  symbob, 
and  at  last  miraculously  received  into  glory*  Certainly  it  is  tno^t 
dangt^rous — nay  rather,  religioji  ia  already  undermined,  whenever  it 
is  involved  in  such  eontradietion  with  itself,  and  made  to  offend 
the  unwarped  moral  feeling*  As,  according  to  the  principles  of 
jKipistry,  it  is  allowahle  to  commit  sin  if  it  will  advance  the 
interests  of  the  church ;  so^  accortling  to  the  teaching  of  this  play, 
a  mvm  may  indulge  in  every  kind  of  tmnsgression^  so  long  as  he 
inaintains  a  devoted  reverence,  not  for  christianityj  hut  for  it^  out- 
ward s}7nbols.  "WHiile  Beli^onand  theCliurcb  are  made  to  stund 
sn  absolutely  extrinsical  to  the  jiersonality  of  the  individual,  it  is 
jierfectly  indifferent  what  he  does,  if  only  he  continues  the  faitliful 
vasswl  of  the  churcli.  And  again,  as  signs  and  miracles  are  not 
uiiiveTsnlly  worked  for  the  salvation  of  lost  sinners,  so,  viev^'cd  from 
ita  moral  aajieet,  it  is  as  it  were  a  mere  caprice  of  God  if  he  eAinees 
in  the  behalf  of  tliis  or  that  sinner  such  palpable  partitdity,  I'his  is 
the  pen^ersity,  the  contradiction  to  christianityj  whicli  lies  in  that 
abstract  view  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  which  makes  of  God,  who  is  the 
loving  Father  of  all,  and  the  Bighteous  King,  an  arbitrary  guardian, 
and  protector  only  of  a  few  chosen  favourites*  It  must  no  dt>ubt  be 
conft\«stHlj  that  Calderon  himself  is  fully  posses&cd  with  the  idea 
that  the  grace  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human  family,  and 
through  religion  and  the  Church  guides  and  governs  all  men  : 
that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  confine  and  to  express  in  so  many  words 
the  doctrines  which  we  have  been  exposing*  Nevertheless,  ilicy 
immediately  follow,  either  from  the  abstnict  onC'sideduess  and 
outwardness  winch  mark  his  conception  of  the  Divine  Bgencr  in 
the  world,  or  from  liis  iiuibility  occasionally  to  raise  to  n  geucral 
principle  what  occurs  in  indiddiial  instances ;  and  that,  therefore, 
I  he  effectual  operation  of  divine  grace,  which,  acconling  to  his  oiro 
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view  of  it,  operates  m  like  manner  umversally^  is  not  made  im- 
mediately perceptible^  but  remains  a  distinct  hypothesis  external  to 
the  exhibiteil  fable.  Tliis  h  the  case  botli  in  the  '^WonderM 
Magician*' — (Kl  Magico  Prcjdigioso,)  and  in  the  *'  Aurora  of 
Copacavaiift" — (Aurora  en  Capaeabana).  In  the  former,  Cyprian 
is  rescued  from  the  very  fangs  of  Satan,  and  stamped  a  martyr. 
In  the  latter,  Jnpanqui  is  converted  to  cliristianity  by  an  appear* 
ance  of  the  "Virgin  with  her  angels,  and  by  her  miraculous  inter- 
ference  preserved  from  dixSgrace  and  death — two  singular  instances, 
which  by  no  means  admit  of  being  rai&ed  into  general  principles. 
Much  of  ft  like  nature  is  easily  to  be  found  in  most  of  Caldejx^n's 
drumas. 

Such  a  direct  introduction  of  holy  objects  on  the  stage  wa3  caU 
oulated,  one  miglit  have  thought^  to  offend  the  rebgious  scruples 
of  the  Roman  Catholia%  were  it  not  that  in  their  cliurch,  the  holy, 
by  being  represented  exclusively  by  the  clergy,  and  exhibited  so 
very  outwardly  in  the  public  worship,  seems  to  lose  much  of  it^ 
profound  internal  and  uneartldy  spirituality,  and  to  be  merged  in 
tlie  extenial  and  eartldy  manifestation  of  it.  By  this  means 
it  acquires  that  appearance  of  immediate  proximity  and  of  intricutje 
commniiion  with  man^s  earthly  being  wliich  attracts  so  many  to 
the  Roman  church,  and  likewise  to  the  poetry  of  Calderon*  But  on 
the  one  hand,  the  church  [the  clergy] — the  manifestation  of  the 
boly^is  hereby  separated  too  absolutely  from  the  hnty ;  and  on  the 
other,  thi^  appearance  is  nothing  more  than  appearance*  But, 
moreover,  tlic  transcendancy  of  divinity  even  is  for  the  most  con- 
caved by  Calderon,  as  by  the  Roman  church  itself,  in  a  purely 
external  and  objective  Hght.  It  does  not  manifest  itself  in  the 
inward  strengthening,  so  much  as  in  heavenly  supernatural  reve- 
lations by  signs  and  wonders.  We  do  not  indeed  find  many  among 
Calderon's  dramas,  bke  "The  Constant  Prince,"  (El  Principe 
Ccinstante),  which  reprttsents  the  liero  as  having  gained  so  great 
an  elevation  and  victory  over  the  world,  that  not  only  ia  he  able 
to  endure  a  christian  hero's  death  with  most  affecting  magnaninn^ty 
and  constancy,  but  also  to  exercise  after  death  a  blessed  inllucnce 
in  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  terrestrial  affairs — a  fact,  however, 
which  removes  the  miracuhufi  character  which  otherwise  belongs 
to  the  spiritual  appearances  which  close  the  iast  act.     Such  drama^i 
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are  indeed  seldom :  in  the  greater  number  (as^  for  instance^  in  the 
three  abx»dy  mentioned)  it  is  only  tlirough  the  mode  of  its  ex- 
ternal manifestation  that  the  divine  maintains  its  supermundane 
character ;  and  men  are  converted  solely  by  means  of,  and  because 
of,  these  appearances.  Nevertheless,  the  exceptions,  though  few, 
serve  to  prove  that  even  in  Calderon's  view  of  it,  the  contrariety 
between  the  divine  government  of  the  world  wid  man^s  indepen- 
dence is  not  absolute.  Even,  according  to  him,  there  is  a  voice, 
however  still  and  small,  in  the  breast  of  man,  which  answers  to  the 
divine  call — as  in  Cyprian,  Japanqui,  and  in  the  hero  of  the  "  Devo- 
tion to  the  Cross  \'  even  with  him  there  is  a  spiritual  spontaneous 
activity  in  man,  which,  when  awakened  and  strengthened  by  the 
grace  of  Grod,  co-operates  with,  and  pursues  the  same  end  with  the 
divine  government  of  mankind.  Even,  according  to  Calderon, 
evil  also  must  eventually  and  effectually  minister  to  good.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  according  to  the  true  Christian  view,  the 
redemption  of  man  is  effected  by  the  one  eternal  act  of  God^s  in- 
carnation :  in  that  the  spirit  of  divine  truth  of  love  incarnate  in 
Christ  having  been  abidingly  united  with  humanity,  the  Holy  Ghost 
brings  about  the  sanctification  of  human  nature  from  within,  and 
out  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  ])articular  cases 
by  means  of  the  personal  pecuUarities  of  individuals,  and 
thereby  realises  the  end  of  universal  Providence ;  so  that  there  is 
an  organic,  ideal,  co-operation  of  God  and  the  human  mind,  based 
on  this  one  eternal  act  of  God ;  whereas  in  Calderon  this  opera^ 
tion  of  God  proceeds  not  from  within,  and  does  not  consequently 
stand  in  an  organic  union,  but  rather  in  an  external,  mechanically 
effected,  combination  with  the  independence  of  the  human  mind. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  Calderon's  fun- 
damental religious  view,  notwithstanding  its  great  outward  show 
of  Christianity,  evidently  posseses  a  certain  intrinsic  affinity  with 
the  ideas  which  form  the  basis  of  the  ancient  drama.  In  the 
latter,  as  already  observed,  the  godhead,  as  the  everlasting  neces- 
sity of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  stands  outwardly  and  objec- 
tively in  opposition  to  the  will  and  conduct  of  man.  Here,  too, 
by  a  personal  appearance,  does  it  interfere  immediately  in  the 
action  by  signs  and  by  wonders ;  and  here  also  the  final  reconci- 
liation of  these  conflicting  elements,  when  occasion  requires  it,  is 
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bfouglit  about  by  a  pprfectlj  outward  mecliftiiieal  contrivance. 
Tke  only  difference  h,  that  in  the  ancient  drama  this  accotmnoda- 
rioii  is  luiKle  to  be  the  rc*sult  of  a  coiisdousiicss  of  the  ejtistiug 
discord,  and  of  the  coinictioii,  more  or  less  clearly  felt,  of  the  nece?* 
sity  of  its  adjii^tnient ;  while  in  Calderon,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
hiis  its  groimd  merely  in  a  partial  and  dexterous  conception  of  the 
mode  and  way  in  which  the  akeady  finished  reconcLhatioTf  of  God 
with  man  may  be  applietl,  and  consequently  his  sanctification  and 
fflory  may  be  accomplished.  And  hence  ariscB^  notwitlisstancbni^ 
tile  obvious  affinity  between  Calderon's  drama  and  the  clusaical, 
the  great  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  whole  piece,  in 
all  essential  respects  of  artistic  form.  In  the  ancient  dnima 
these  conflicting  elements  come  forward  with  statnesc|ue  distinct- 
ness in  the  ideal  shapes  of  gods  and  heroes,  those  repre^entativea 
of  luunan  niiture  and  its  affections ;  and  the  action  which,  through 
them,  iissumes  a  t>q>ictd  and  general  validity,  unfolds  itself  in 
^rand  simplicity,  inasmuch  as  the  fi^ed  and  dcfitiite  nhiipe  in 
wliicli  this  disunion  presents  itself  from  the  verj^  first,  n^quired 
no  further  compUcntion  of  relations  to  throw  it  out  in  greater 
distinctness  and  vividness.  In  the  trsgedy  of  Calderon,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  wliich  was  essentially  ba^cd  on  the  behef  that  a 
reconciliation  of  these  contraries  had  been  funiished  once  for  all 
by  the  work  of  Clirist's  redemption^  the  action  must  neee^ssarily 
fall  into  such  complication :  the  will  and  conduct  of  individuals 
must,  by  spt^-ial  circum dances,  be  brought  into  such  contmtbc- 
tion  to  the  dinne  order  of  tilings,  as  may  give  at  least  h  probable 
ground  for  God^s  outward  and  inunediate  intcrfepcnce*  Shakspeare, 
it  is  true,  agrecfihly  to  his  fundamental  religious  ^^ew5J  in  like  man* 
ner  employs  a  cumplieated  and  mauiff>ld  plot,  in  order,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  charaeter  of  the  dramatic  [jersonflges,  to  atteouut  for  the 
di.^cord  between  the  will  and  cfjuduet  of  men  and  the  redeeiiting 
power  of  God,  and,  on  the  other^  to  supply  an  adequate  niutive  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  dis^nsion — tlie  final  reumon  of  the  con- 
tnmes.  Nevertheless,  the  diilerence  between  him  mid  Cydei-on  is 
appartuit  at  the  first  glance,  8hakspeare  most  invariably  allows 
the  comphcation  of  plot  to  arise  out  of  the  inmont  chanieter 
and  principles  of  the  acting  personages,  Ciddrnm^ — 1  do  not 
merely   say  ran^   but  he  even  w^w^/— sometimes   have  recourse 
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to  purely  external  circumstances^  accident^  and  unexpected  inci- 
dents^ in  order  to  place  his  heroes  in  a  position  demanding  the 
external  assistance  of  the  Deity;  even  because  a  merely  internal 
entanglement  of  the  plot  could  not  consistently  be  resolved  by 
purely  external  means. 

To  similar  results  we  shall  be  led  by  a  brief  consideration  of 
Calderon's  fundamental  principles  of  morals.  Naturally  these 
are  primarily  conditioned  by  his  views  of  religion :  on  this  side  it 
is  manifest  at  once^  that  where  the  ruling  grace  of  God  is  so  abso- 
lutely one  and  all^  the  morality  of  man  in  itself  cannot  be  of  ^y 
value.  Rightly  understood^  indeed^  this  is  perfectly  true :  not  by 
our  own  virtue,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  alone,  do  we  become 
righteous  before  Him.  But  this  truth  again  is  apprehended  by 
Calderon  so  one-sidedly  and  outwardly,  and  it  is  carried  iiito  such 
extremes,  as  to  become  an  untruth  and  falsehood.  According  to 
his  notions — and,  indeed,  general  Boman  Catholic  notions — the 
moral  quality  of  an  individual  is  perfectly  indifferent,  so  long  as 
he  invariably  hmnbles  himself  before  the  church,  acknowledges 
its  power,  and  remains  faithful  to  it.  This  is  shewn  most  clearly 
in  the  "  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick."  With  notions  of  this  kind  it  is 
wlioUy  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  that  such  humbleness,  devo- 
tion, and  docility,  cannot  exist  in  full  vigour  and  truth  wherever 
the  will  and  conduct  are  not  pervaded  by  a  genuine  moral 
spirit.  Accordingly,  Calderon  separates  the  religious  from  the 
moral  sentiments ;  both  are  made  by  him  to  exist  side  by  side  in 
fuU  distinctness.  Not  merely  is  this  the  case  in  particular  instances : 
the  fundamental  character  of  Calderon's  poesy  consists  rather  in 
this  contradiction  between  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law  and 
the  precepts  of  religion,  of  which  it  contains  the  most  diversi- 
fied expression.  That  this  should  be  the  case  follows  of  necessity 
from  the  one-sided  external  objectivity  which  religion  possesses  in 
his  mind.  From  this  circimistance  religion  has  lost  with  him 
its  mobility  and  expansiveness :  for  it  could  not  adapt  itself  to 
the  ever  new  turns  and  entanglements  of  life,  without  forfeiting 
its  stern  fixed  objectivity.  As  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a  law 
for  every  single  juristic  dispute,  so  it  is  equally  impracticable  for 
any  absolutely  fixed  code  of  religious  moraJity  to  dispose  of  every 
moral  doubt.     No  less  impossible  is  it  always  to  call  for  the  deci- 
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sion  of  theclmrdi  in  the  first  iiiBtance.  The  morctlecitlcillv,  tl\on*- 
fore,  the  church  places  it^flf  in  contrast  with  the  lay-worhl,  the 
marc  it  shuts  itself  up  within  itsulf  and  assumes  a  iLxed  isohition^ 
it  baoomes  the  more  tmavoidflble  for  moraBtj  to  Gompo^^e  a  dis- 
tinct code  of  its  own  J  and,  as  rigtJfously  m  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  to  settle  down  and  entrench  itself  within  ii  domain  of  its 
own,  claiming  an  equally  inviokbk  objective  power,  Wheu  the 
religions  principle,  tktt  inmost  and  freest  centre  of  the  personal 
laiud,  is  reduced  to  ifuch  a  stable  and  unchangeable  shape,  the  ex- 
ternally acting  moral  principle  must  develope  itself  in  a  similar 
fonsmlion.  That  in  such  a  case  tlic  requirements  of  a  moral  code 
ao  formed  must,  often  stand  in  nulest  contradiction  with  the  doc- 
trities  of  chri!?tiattity,  is  a  natuml  consequence  of  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  two.  That  morality  which  is  not  evolved  imme- 
diately and  exclusively  out  of  the  revealed  religion,  must  make  up 
it^  subject-matter  princjjmlly  out  of  the  conventional  rights  and 
dtiti£8  of  the  fmiural  mm\  and  adopt  the  fedinga,  views,  and 
maxims,  which  \\vA  their  origin  in  those  remains  of  the  old 
national  clmi'act'er  of  the  people  which  cliristionity  had  not  pre- 
viously succeeded  in  criulicating*  Accordingly  we  see,  tliat  wherever 
Roman  Catholicism  has  especially  established  its  authority,  there 
the  national  maxims  of  morality  are  more  than  elsewhere  repug- 
nant to,  and  inconsistent  with,  true  cliristian  ethics.  Even  in 
the  present  day,  in  Italy,  8pain,  Portugtil,  and  Southern  America, 
the  national  feelings  regard  the  personal  vindication  of  honour  and 
deadly  revenge,  not  only  as  allowable,  but  imperative  duties. 
No  wliere  is  duelling  more  frequent  and  less  punished  thajx  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  it  is  chieBy  tlu-ough  the  inHuence  of 
Protestantism  that  the  mediieval  sword-law  has,  in  these  coun- 
tries, assumed  this  milder  form.  On  the  other  hand,  this  old 
Oerraan  immomlity  is  no  where  less  common  than  in  Germany 
itself,  in  Holland,  England,  and  the  northern  nations.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  nothing  surprising,  if  Calderon,  in  spite  of  his  strongly 
,  stamped  Christianity,  nevertheless  represents  murder  mid  per- 
sonal revenge,  not  merely  as  permissible,  but  even  as  duties 
in  certain  cases.  This  influence  of  the  uncliriBtian  t<nie  of 
Spanish  morals  prevident  in  \m  age  is  most  clearly  traceable  iti 
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his  two  dramas,  "  The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour^  (EI 
Medico  de  su  Honra),  and  ^'  The  Painter  of  his  own  Shame** 
(El  Pintor  de  su  Deshonra).  The  christian  moral  sense  is 
deeply  wounded  by  both  these  pieces ;  for,  in  the  tormeat,  Don 
Gutierre  puts  to  death  his  perfectly  innocent  wife,  and  for  this 
deed  is  praised  and  rewarded  by  the  king ;  in  the  latter,  Don  Juan 
kills  the  guilty  seducer,  together  with  the  innocent  object  of  his 
seductions,  whose  father,  sister,  and  friends,  assist  him  in  his  flight 
from  justice. 

But  all  the  rules  of  Spanish  national  morality  have  their  oentie 
in  the  notion  of  honour.  No  where  else  do  we  meet  with  a 
system  of  the  so-called  rights  and  duties  of  honour  so  charac* 
teristically  developed,  and  so  consistently  carried  out.  The  groond 
of  this  lies  not  merely  in  that  temper  of  religious  life  already 
described,  but  abo,  as  must  be  clear  from  the  preceding  remarks, 
in  the  character  and  liistory  of  the  people.  The  innate  pride  of 
the  nation  (I  call  it  innate,  because  its  source  lies  beyond  the 
limits  of  liistory,)  naturally  led  them  to  lay  an  especial  stress  on 
spotless  purity  of  name.  The  decided,  deeply  stamped  indivi- 
duality of  eacli  person,  more  strongly  marked  here  than  in  any 
other  people,  required  also  a  higher  inviolability  by  others,  of  the 
personal  character,  and  honour  in  its  popular  sense  is  nothing 
else  than  the  abstract  firmly-maintained  right  of  the  immaculate 
dignity  of  the  individual  in  all  his  personal  relations, — immacu- 
late not  only  by  others,  but  also  by  himself.  Hence  results  the 
duty  of  personally  avenging  every  infringement  of  it,  since  every 
right  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  duty.  The  deep  earnestness  of 
the  national  character  led  them  to  check  and  restrain  their  natural 
disposition  to  wild  passion  and  fanaticism,  by  a  strict  observance 
of  wliatcver  honour  commands,  permits,  or  forbids.  This  the 
subtlety  of  the  Spaniard  worked  out  into  a  finely  spun  and 
minutely  detailed  system,  which  with  its  iron-bonds  fettered  all 
the  most  essential  relations  of  life.  The  very  sternness  and  in- 
dolence of  the  national  character  tended  to  prevent  the  shghtest 
deviation  from  its  fixed  notions  and  principles,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  led  to  their  being  acted  upon  without  mitigation,  and 
to  the  merciless  punishment  of  every  breach  of  them.     Lastly, 
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ihe  his<tory  of  thf*  nation  contributed  its  jmrt.  Tliis  no  one  wDl 
doubtj  wlio  enJls  to  mind  how  long^  in  Spain,  chivalrv  sunivcd  itn 
death  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  how  its  long  continue*! 
Dombata  and  usages  brouglit  down  the  spirit  of  the  mifldle  ages 
even  into  niodiTU  times  ■  or  wlio  considers  how  the  rapid  rise  of 
Spain  in  the  lt>th  century  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  and  leading 
state  of  Eim)pej  afforded  rich  aliment  for  the  natiomd  pride ;  or 
remembers  how  the  mediceval  distinctioDs  between  the  Commons 
and  the  Nobles,  and  between  the  several  degrees  of  nobiHty  thein- 
selves,  were  observed  in  this  country  with  greater  strictness  than 
in  any  other.  In  consequence  of  this  sej^aration  of  ranks,  the 
notion  of  honour  assumed  an  entirely  special  dgnifictince.  The 
system  applied  only  to  the  nobility, — the  citizens  and  commonalty 
had  no  part  therein,  but  possessed  their  own  peculiar  maxims  of 
morality.  Consequently,  the  servants,  for  instance,  of  Calderon, 
have  througiiout  a  wholly  different  moral  coile  from  their  ma^tters  * 
for  the  most  partj  indeed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  tlie  fonner,  although 
not  un frequently  it  shews  to  their  credit,  when  compared  with  the 
perverse  and  inflated  notions  of  the  latter*  The  peaplr^  properly 
\  ipeaking,  Calderon  never  attempts  to  describe,— he  occupies  him- 
self with  Idugs,  princess,  and  liidalgos.  He  cannot  condescend  to 
have  to  do  with  the  former,  for  otlierwise  he  would  liave  withdra\^  n 
from  the  particular  sphere  which  alone  is  suitable  to  his  view  of 
life  and  the  world.  Two  whoUy  distinct  circles  moving  merely 
side  by  side  without  the  least  intrinsic  or  orgiinic  connexion,  do 
not  possibly  admit  of  being  exhibited  in  the  same  work  of  art, 
without  completely  destroying  both  its  internal  and  external 
unity* 

Now  this  notion  of  honour — that  code  of  Spanish  morals  — 
exerds^  in  Calderon's  poesy,  a»s  rigorously  as  religion  and  the 
churchy  a  thoroughly  objective  jjower  over  the  acting  personages. 
In  this  relation  also  the  suhjctctive  freedom  of  the  individuBl 
appears  wholly  subordinate.  The  law  of  honour  must  be  obeyed 
unhesitatingly,  and  by  all  without  exception,  and  nothing  more 
is  left  to  the  individual  discretion  than  a  choice  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  yield  this  obedience.  This  is  expresfcd  most  strik- 
ingly in  thr  worrls  of  Don  Juan— the  pai/ittT  of  hia  own  fihnme, 
when  he  complains — 

1 1 
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"  Mj  honcrar  iteiiied  and  lott. 
Such  if  the  loornfal  tale  I  bear : 

Mj  cone  on  him  who  firet 
Promnlged  etern  hononr'a  code  lerere. 

A  ttern  and  tyrant  aonl, 
He  ffeh  not  hononr'a  tmer  part ; 

Bat  placed  in  others'  power 
To  force  the  act,  yet  judge  the  heart. 

To  strangers  subject  now, 
lu  rig'rons  precepts  fasten  shame, 

Not  on  goilty  wronger, 
But  on  the  wronged  and  injured  name. 

Then  b  not  honour  now 
Become  the  prey  of  erery  knave  ? 

My  curse  again  on  him 
Who  first  this  code  of  honour  gaye." 

Notwithstanding,  he  gives  himsdf  up  to  this  law.  Although  con- 
vinced of  its  intrinsic  invalidity^  he  listens  to  it,  and  cannot  but 
listen  to  it ;  he  must,  however  reluctantly,  resign  country,  and 
wealth,  and  lands,  and  against  his  will  he  must  become  a  mur- 
derer. The  phantom  thus  raised  to  objectivity  becomes  accord- 
ingly a  destiny  in  tlic  sense  of  the  common  fatalism;  it  interferes 
as  outwardly  and  immediately  with  the  progress  of  the  action,  as 
even  God  and  the  Virgin  do  with  signs  and  wonders.  The  indi- 
vidual cannot  withdraw  liimself  from  its  influence,  and  all  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  his  outward  existence  whether  his  lot 
shall  shape  itself  to  good  or  to  evil.  It  must,  however,  be 
allowed  that  a  difference  does  show  itself  here :  according  to  the 
strict  fatalistic  view  of  life,  a  real  objective  might  stands  in  opjx)- 
sition  to  the  will  and  deeds  of  man ;  but  here  there  is  only  a  no- 
tion of  man's  own  creation  invested  with  such  an  influence. 
Consequently  there  still  remains  2k possibility  of  escaping  bora  it; 
and,  to  attain  to  a  truly  tragic  sublimity,  poetry  must  take  for  the 
centre  of  its  action  the  conflict  between  the  subjective  conscious- 
ness of  truth  and  the  immoral  force  of  a  general  custom.  But 
Calderon  could  not  hope  to  reach  this  height  of  tragic  greatness, 
because  even  while  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  intrinsic 
worthlessness  of  this  law  of  honour,  he  was  nevertheless  pervaded 
witli  the  conviction,  that  a  ready  obedience  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
jMiid  to  it.    Consequently  these  murmurs  of  Don  Jmui  are  nothing 
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more  thnn  the  passing  uttcmnce  of  feelings ;  iiotwiUistandiji*^ 
tliem,  he  has  already  nmtle  up  hia  mind  that  he  m\\  and  umut 
accomplish  that  sgaitist  which  be  so  loodly  remonstmtesg  Oa 
this  accoiuit  no  adequate  piirdshnient  for  their  crimes  can  oTcrtake 
either  him  or  Don  Gutierrcj  who  is  similarly  situated,  aud  cou^- 
quently  all  tragic  effect  is  lost^  or  rather,  the  tnigic  with  Cjilderoa 
haa  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  wliich  it  has  with  Slmkspeare, 

But  now  this  law  of  honour  is  partunount  not  only  over  the 
relations  of  married  life,  b^  exhibited  in  the  above  two  pieces^  but 
atl  the  other  departmeDts  and  conditions  of  life  are  abo  subject 
to  it.  AccordiJiglyj  in  the  "  Life  a  Dream  ^^  (La  Vida  m 
Suefio,)  it  makes  itself  felt  in  the  relation  of  father  and  child 
{CJotuld  and  Rosaura) ;  in  fraternal  affection^  in  the  "  Voice 
of  Destiny/'  {La  Voz  del  rato)^  where  for  a  slight  faidt  a 
brother  ib  reafly  to  kill  his  sister;  and  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  kiYcrs  (Guido  and  Floripes)  in  the  "  Bridge  of  Mantible/' 
(La  Puente  de  Mantible)}  and  in  the  relations  of  a  subject  to 
Iiis  king  and  his  family,  in  the  "  Physician  of  his  owti  Honour/' 
Li  the  latter  piece  honour  expressly  forbids  Don  Gutierre  to  raise 
a  hand  against  the  consecrated  family  of  the  king.  On  thia 
account  Iiis  revenge  n  not  directed  against  the  injurer,  but  agaiust 
his  innocent  wife,  to  whom  no  blame  can  be  im]mted,  even  if  she 
conccjds  from  her  husband  the  sohcitations  of  the  Lifante,  For 
she  does  so,  well  knowing  that  Spanish  notions,  as  well  as  the 
cluLTBoter  of  Gutierre,  would  prevent  her  open  confession  from 
being  taken  as  a  vindication  of  her  own  innocence. 

Where  the  two  poles  of  the  poetic  view  of  things  are  .^^et  up  so 
immutably,  it  naturally  follows  that  all  the  other  springs  and 
motives  of  active  life  mil  maintain  the  same  form, — a  similar 
objectivity,  a  like  preptmderance  over  the  subjective  liberty  of 
the  acthig  personages.  Thus,  with  Calderon  cliivalric  gallantry 
has  its  external  inviolable  laws ;  whoever  breaks  the  lea^  of  them 
offends  agiiinst  an  objective  power,  which  immediately  revenge® 
itself;  a  transgression  of  its  conventional  laws — auch  as  in  the 
"Secret  in  Words,"  (Secreto  a  Vozes,)  renders  censimibfc  tlie 
conduct  of  Li^rdo  to  Laura — is  sufficient  to  break  off  an  tdre^idy 
contriK-ted  engagement.  The  behaviour  of  hulicj?,  especially 
towards  their  fluitors,  is  pubjecled  to  the  strictest  external  n*gida- 
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tions^  and  a  violation  of  these  in  the  ''  Yoioe  of  Destiny''  drives  a 
brother  to  attempt  a  sister's  life^  without  ever  listening  to  her 
pleas  of  exculpation.  The  laws  of  love  are^  unquestioning  devotirai 
and  servitude^  inviolable  secresy  and  strict  silence,  &c.  The 
honour  of  the  lover  demands  the  due  observance  of  these  laws, 
and  the  unsuaring  and  pitiless  punislunent  of  their  slightest  in- 
fringement, [liove^  therefore^  with  Calderon  is  not  what  it  is  in 
Shakspeare's  comedies,  the  graceful  fanciful  play  of  the  emotions, 
nor  as  in  his  tragedies  an  aU-mighty  passion,  which  streaming 
forth  from  the  fulness  of  the  innermost  Ufe^  and  embracing  the 
whole  mind  and  soul,  unites  together  two  hearts  into  indissoluble 
unity.  With  Calderon  it  has  something  of  the  look  of  a  legal  com- 
pact— so  ssealous  is  each  party  to  preserve  its  right,  and  so  scru- 
pulous to  observe  it«  duties;  while  the  ultimate  union  of  both 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  slightest  infringement  in  thought, 
deed,  or  .&eling,  of  the  national  laws,  and  notions  of  love  and 
courtship.  JTo  maintain  and  observe  throughout  a  perfect  compli- 
ance withxhese,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  and  opposing  circum- 
stances, is  consequently  the  unfailing  eflfort  of  the  lovers :  this  is  the 
point  on  which  very  often  the  whole  interest  of  Calderon's  plots  is 
made  to  hang;  and  it  not  unfrequently  gives  to  what  is  so  pecu- 
liar to  them,  a  highly  pleasing  play  of  tangled  intrigue,  most 
refined  acuteness  and  subtilty,  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity. 

But  not  love  only,  but  friendship  also,  has  its  laws — as  we  see 
in  the  "  Bridge  of  Mantible,''  where  we  also  meet  with  the  r^ula- 
tions  of  a  chivalrous  warfare.  The  fixed  and  defined  shape 
which  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovereign  had  assumed  has 
been  already  noticed.  Wherever  we  look,  in  short,  we  meet  with 
the  same  decided  all-prevailing  objectivity. 

As  Shakspeare's  two  dramatic  forms  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  in 
their  respective  modifications,  evolved  themselves  naturaUy  out  of 
his  fundamental  view  of  tilings,  so,  in  the  poetry  of  Calderon,  the 
notions  of  tragedy  and  comedy  must  correspond  to  their  particular 
and  special  subject-matter ;  i.  e.  to  that  view  of  the  world  on 
which  they  were  based.  In  order,  therefore,  f uUy  to  unfold  these, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  this  fundamental  view. 

Wherever  God  interferes  so  immediately  and  outwardly  with 
human  life — wherever  all  rests  not  so  much  on  the  moral  will  and 
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coiiftiict,  as  prppiTiinentlj  an  a  religjoii^  seittiinent  of  inimkind^ 
distinct  thetffrcjm  —  whercverj  lastlvi  this  eartlvly  tnuisitory 
exi^teiicp^  as  sucli,  i^  regarded  as  absolutplj  vain  and  worl  hb^ss,  there 
God  s  justice  (which  is  the  true  basi??  of  the  idea  of  the  trar^kaQ 
can  never  unite  and  co-operate  with  moral  necessitj^  (fpL*eilorTi}  ^ 
a  law  of  human  life.  For  the  latter  has  its  grotmd  in  the  moral 
volition  and  action  of  man.  aiid  it^  consummatioii  tnnsti  if  it  is  t4) 
be  exhibited  in  the  drama,  be  brought  objeetively  before  U3,  even 
in  thin  earthly  exi^stence.  If  the  latter,  however,  be  indiflerent,  or 
regulated  bj  principles  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God, — if  fiimply 
in  itaelf  it  be  so  perfef^tly  worthless  that  suffering  and  death  pos- 
sess no  moral  imixirt, — then  will  there  be  nu  rocim  for  Ood^a 
justice,  but  only  for  his  love  and  grace,  by  wliieh,  as  a  deliverer 
and  redeemer,  he  may  lead  and  overrule  the  life  of  man.  The  pu- 
nitive j«i5tice  of  God  ha^  no  phiee  upfjn  eartli^  but-  mui^t  be  re- 
served for  the  tribunal  of  the  last  day.  Consequentlyj  what  Shak- 
speare  combiner  in  one  aetion^  falls  witli  Calderon  into  two.  With 
Sfiakspearej  for  instance,  tis  we  have  already  seen,  tlie  t^agieal 
consists  in  the  sufferings  and  decease  of  whatever  is  noble,  beau- 
tifnl,  or  great  in  Imtnan  nature,  as  a  conseciuenee  and  penalty  of 
iU  afUierent  ainfidne^wij — -its  clingiTig  attachment  to  the  merely 
earthly:  it  is  herein  that  God's  punitive  jusitic^  manife^t^  it^lf: 
but  at  tho  same  time  suffering  and  death  are  the  means  which  the 
Divine  Grace  employs  for  purification  and  amendment,  and  to 
bring  about,  uitiinately,  atonement  and  reconciliation  with  Himself, 
^Vitb  Calderon,  on  the  other  band,  the  tragical  is  either  entirely 
merged  in  the  triumph  of  God's  delivering  and  redeeming  grace 
over  sufferings  and  deatli,  or  else  it  exhibits  itself  in  tlie  fatalistic 
influence  which  the  natural  c^de  of  morality  exercises  over  the 
subjective  liberty  of  the  individual*  Wlienever  the  latter  are  in 
m^eordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  true  moral  necessity, 
and  consequeutiy  with  the  precepts  of  divine  justice^  then  the 
tragedy  possesses  a  very  close  resemblance  with  the  8hak5pe;u"can 
notions  of  it,  and  diflers  from  it  only  by  the  want  of  the  soothuig 
expiat4>ry  element*  Wlienever,  on  the  other  hand,  this  agreement  la 
wanting,  a&  in  ilie  two  instances  already  mentioned,— "  Tlie  Physi* 
ciau  of  \m  awn  Honour/*  and  ''  The  Painter  of  his  own  Shame/* 
I  there  the  notion  of  tragaly  sinks  to  that  lower  definition  of  it  which 
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Sclilegel  gives,  when  he  declares  "  internal  freedom  and  external 
necessity  to  be  the  two  poles  of  the  tragic  world."  For  in  sudi 
cases  the  tragical  is  nothing  more  than  unrestrained  lamentation; 
because  man,  in  spite  of  his  inward  liberty,  is  nevertheless  the 
plaything  of  this  outward  necessity,  t.  e,  of  a  perfectly  arbitraiy 
power,  and  because,  consequently,  in  order  to  maintain  his  claims 
to  a  divinity  within  him,  he  must  n^ard  his  whole  earthly  exist- 
ence— t.  ^.  all  his  actions  and  passions,  all  that  \a  moral  or  im- 
moral, good  or  evil — as  absolutely  worthless.  But  if  such  an  idea 
possesses  even  the  least  spark  of  truth,  then  would  self-murder  be 
the  only  moral,  the  absolute  necessary  act,  which  man  could  not 
commit  too  soon ;  and  the  Hindoo  fanatics,  in  their  self-immolating 
piety,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most  exemplary  of  men. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  last-mentioned  class  of  tragedies 
a  little  more  closely,  we  find  immediately,  from  the  two  specimens 
already  adduced,  that  fortunately  the  artistic  genius  of  Calderon 
did  not  allow  him  to  sink  entirely  into  this  inferior  and  most 
unchristian  of  all  tragic  views  of  the  world  and  life.  For  this  view 
of  the  tragical  is  exhibited  merely  in  the  actions  and  fortunes  of 
the  two  persons  (Don  Gutierre  and  Don  Juan),  whom  the  poet 
evidently  regarded  as  the  heroes  already  named ;  and  in  so  far  no 
doubt  it  is  brought  prominently  into  the  foreground.  But  along- 
side of  it  a  higher  view  unfolds  itself,  which  has  for  its  exhibitants 
those  two  guiltless  victims  of  Spanish  honour.  Donna  Mencia  and 
Donna  Serapliina.  Innocent,  indeed,  they  are,  so  far  as  they  have 
in  nowise  violated  their  marriage  vow.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  both  obnoxious  to  the  grave  charge,  that  they  entered  the 
holy  bond  of  wedlock  with  hearts  abeady  estranged  by  an  earlier 
affection.  Out  of  this  first  sin  their  destiny  springs  forth  and 
grows,  fostered  by  untoward  accidents.  On  this  ground  it  may 
be  said  that  sufi'ering  and  death  justly  overtake  them,  and  in  their 
case  the  tragical  assumes  a  Shakspearean  hue,  although  it  wants 
altogether  that  soothing  and  atoning  element  which  is  so  peculiar 
to  it.  And,  indeed,  this  constituent  of  the  truly  tragical  falls  so 
far  into  the  back-ground  in  all  Calderon's  compositions,  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  grave  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  present  to  the  poet's 
consciousness.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  denying  it 
absolutely,  so  far  as  regards  the  two  leading  personages  of  those 
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dramas.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  of  these  characters  it  might 
be  said,  that  the  struggle  which  they  have  to  endure  between  their 
aftection  and  the  laws  of  honour,  is  the  penalty  of  the  immoral 
levity  wliich  led  them  to  contract  the  solemn  engagement  of  mar- 
riage, without  first  assuring  themselves  that  their  passion  was 
returned.  This  explanation  introduces,  however,  into  the  piece  a 
something  of  which  the  poet  possesses  not  the  slightest  suspicion, 
and  which,  moreover,  lies  wholly  without  the  limits  of  his  whole 
poetic  idiosyncrasy.  Of  this  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  easily 
convince  himself.  In  the  very  best  case,  therefore,  we  have  but 
two  unconnected  modes  of  view,  by  wliich  the  piece,  as  a  piece  of 
art,  loses  as  much  in  intrinsic  unity  as  it  gains  in  depth  of  idea. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  species  of  tragedy  is  the  first  men- 
tioned, which  exhibits  the  triumph  of  divine  love  over  earthly 
sufferings  and  death.  Specimens  of  this  dass  are,  ''The  Con- 
stant Prince,''  "  The  Wonderful  Magician/'  and  "  The  Devo- 
tion  to  the  Cross."  It  is  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  Constant 
Prince  is  only  so  far  tragical  as  it  is  admitted  for  truth  that 
man  has  no  other  means  of  attaining  to  the  highest  ennoble- 
ment of  his  being  than  the  unconditional  sacrifice  of  his  whole 
earthly  will  and  being.  And  this,  indeed,  would  make  Calde- 
ron  give  to  tragedy  the  same  signification  and  end  as  Sliak- 
speare  does;  although,  indeed,  the  two  poets  apply  and  carry  it 
out  by  wholly  distinct  methods.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
are  at  a  loss  in  Calderon  to  discover  the  real  principle  of  this 
necessity ;  we  are  not  shewn  why  human  existence  can  only  attain 
tlirough  suffering  and  death  to  its  true  life.  For  in  his  dramas 
human  nobleness  and  grandeur  are  not  involved  in  ruin  by  their 
own  perversity  and  frailty,  but  it  is  even  their  moral  and  religious 
greatness  that,  by  driving  them  into  conflict  with  the  opposing 
powers  of  mahce  and  evil,  involve  them  in  death  and  destruction. 
Thus,  that  Don  Feniando,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  is  not 
exempt  from  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  is  left  at  most  to 
be  presumed :  his  failing,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  distinctly 
brought  to  light  before  us,  but  lies  wholly  without  the  exhibited 
matter.  Without  this  general  presumption  we  should  be  left  to 
regard  him  as  suffering  without  having  deserved  it  by  the  shght^st 
fault  or  weakness,  and  be  driven  to  look  upon  this  world  as  lying 
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profound  moral  pity  which  is  awakened  bj  the  death  of  Lear,  for 
instance— of  ''  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  "  Othello/'  "  Macbeth/'  and 
''  Hamlet/'  but  at  most  with  a  mingled  feeling,  half  painful,  hxM 
exhilarating,  of  the  certainty  of  divine  justice :  such  as  that  with 
which  we  contemplate,  perhaps,  the  wickedness  of  Began  and 
Goncril,  of  lago,  or  of  that  ''king  of  shreds  and  patches"  in 
''  Ilamlet."  But  probably  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  tragical  lies 
in  the  death  of  Mariamne,  the  Tetrarch's  unhappy  wife.  Bat  this 
would  awaken  a  discussion  about  the  true  notion  (tf  tragedy,  which 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute  about  at  present.  At  any  rate 
the  death  of  Mariamne  is  decidedly  not  tragical  in  the  Shakspearean 
sense  of  the  term.  Mariamne  is,  it  is  true,  a  noble  and  beautiful 
character.  But  her  fall  is  not  caused  by  her  character,  and  it  is 
but  the  consequence  of  thoroughly  unfortunate  circumstances 
and  relations,  in  which  she  is  involved  without  any  fault  of  her 
own.  The  only  reproach  that  can  be  brought  against  her — her 
curiosity  and  anxiety  to  pry  into  the  future,  does  not,  however, 
exercise  any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  action.  On  the 
contrary,  it  rather  tends,  if  any  thing,  to  weaken  the  tragical  im- 
pression, inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  predestination,  in  its  sheer 
nakedness  and  one-sidedness,  is  made  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
})oem.  An  inevitable  destiny,  which  has  no  regard  to  the  personid 
character  of  its  victim,  is  very  far  from  coming  up  to  the  notion 
of  fate  as  embodied  in  the  ancient  drama.  Here  again,  therefore, 
the  tragical  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  to  elucidate  the  pure, 
barren,  worthlessness  of  whatever  in  human  existence  is  merely 
beautiful  and  noble,  detached  from  all  moral  considerations.  This, 
it  is  readily  seen,  is  the  general  notion  of  the  tragical,  which  under 
various  modiiScations  runs  tlirough  all  three  classes  of  Calderon's 
tragedies.  In  the  first,  it  appears  under  the  form  of  an  impossi- 
bility which  man  experiences  of  realising  his  own  subjectivity  in 
defiance  of,  and  in  opposition  to  the  general  laws  and  customs, 
however  sinful,  of  his  nature  ;  in  the  second,  it  expresses  itself  in 
the  view  that  human  life  must  pass  through  death,  in  order  to 
attain  not  only  to  perfection,  but  even  to  its  true  nature ;  lastly, 
in  the  third,  it  occurs  without  disguise  or  modification  in  the  parti- 
cular shape  wliich  we  have  just  depicted. 

While,  in  Calderon's  general  view  of  life  and  tilings,  objectivity 
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simnafj  although  very  <liffereiitj  is  the  case  of  '^  The  Devotion  to 
the  t>oss."  Tills  dniKia  does  not,  it  is  true,  like  the  two  last^ 
turn  \iimn  a  niart}T(lcjm.  ITie  death  of  the  hero  resembles  thikt  of 
2j]jrian  ill  tMs  respect  aloiie,  that  both  i^  suddenly  and  unex- 
|M:'ckHUy  intxde  rehgious  and  blessed-  )He  stands  in  such  direct 
coutrntlictiou  to  the  whole  of  hfe,  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luorwl 
impression,  even  the  artistic  unity  of  the  piece  is  at  every  moment 
endangered.  For  neither  his  exhibited  sufferings  and  fortunes » 
nor  his  antecedent  actions  and  tlieir  consequences,  are  such  as 
naturally  Iced  us  to  look  for  his  ending  them  with  a  noble  death ; 
but  which,  however,  is  brought  about  by  an  external  mimcle,  mnl 
the  direct  iuterfcix^.uce  of  the  grace  of  God,  But  tliis  is  utterly 
irreconcileable  i*ith  any  tragic  effects  For  if  such  dispensation 
of  grace  he  cotnmou  to  afi  sinners,  their  prospect  is  oidy  too 
joyous  I  but  if  it  belongs  only  to  a  few  chosen  of  God,  then  wertt 
it  prejsumption  to  count  oneself  among  these :  and  so  tlie  poem 
losci*  rtll  chain  to  a  general  signillcance  :  the  exliibitcd  action  sinks 
su  entirely  into  a  mere  excepted  and  individual  case,  that  it  is 
unfit  to  awaken  any  true  tnigical  iJiterest,  even  because  the  spec- 
ttiNjr  feels  himself  to  have  neither  part  nor  interest  in  it.. 

To  convey  some  notion  of  the  third  chtss  of  Calderon's  tragcdi^, 
in  M  bich  the  uaiiorud  morals  appear  to  be  in  concord  with  the 
tnie  mond  necessity,  and  which,  therefore,  stand  a^  it  were  mid- 
Htty  between  the  former  two,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a 
single  dnuna  as  a  specimen — "  Jeidousy  the  greatest  of  Horrors*' 
(El  Mayor  Monstruo  los  Zelos),  Here  the  hejo  is  not  protected 
ill  his  proceedings  by  the  peculiarly  Spiuiish  code  of  honour:  the 
hlintl  jealousy  of  the  Tetrarch,  even  according  to  Spanish  notions, 
oversteps  all  bounds  and  measure.  And  at  the  iame  time,  not 
only  is  the  tragical  destitute  of  any  atoning  soothing  element,  and 
consequently  the  death  of  the  hero  assunies  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  legal  punisknent,  instep  of  a  moral  and  divine  retribution ; 
but  also  it  is  not  the  great  and  noble  and  beautiful  in  human 
nature,  but  the  most  fooUsh  vanity  and  assumption — ^a  pasaionatc- 
iicM  closely  bordering  on  frenzy,  which,  to  speak  the  trutli,  meets 
but  with  ili  due  [lunislunent.  And  here,  Urn,  the  tragic  assumes 
quite  a  ditlercnt  signification  from  wlmfc  it  holds  with  Shakspcare. 
The  death  of  tjic  Tetrarch  docs  not,  and  coidd  not,  (ill  us  with  that 
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profound  moral  pity  which  is  awakened  bj  the  death  of  Lear,  for 
instance— of  "  Borneo  and  Juliet/'  "  Othello/'  ''  Macbetli/'  uid 
'^  Hamlet/'  but  at  most  with  a  mingled  feeling,  half  painfiil,  half 
exhilarating,  of  the  certainty  of  divine  justice :  such  as  that  with 
which  wc  contemplate^  perhaps,  the  wickedness  of  Began  and 
Goneril,  of  lago,  or  of  that  "king  of  shreds  and  patches"  in 
"  Hamlet."  But  probably  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  tragical  lies 
hi  the  death  of  Mariamne,  the  Tetrarch's  unhappy  wife.  Bat  th^ 
would  awaken  a  discussion  about  the  true  notion  of  tragedy,  which 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute  about  at  present.  At  any  rate 
the  death  of  Mariamne  is  decidedly  not  tragical  in  the  Shakspearean 
sense  of  the  term.  Mariamne  is,  it  is  true,  a  noble  and  beautifid 
character.  But  her  fsH  is  not  caused  by  her  character,  and  it  is 
but  the  consequence  of  thoroughly  unfortunate  circomstanoes 
and  relations,  in  which  she  is  involved  without  any  fSsuilt  of  her 
own.  The  only  reproach  that  can  be  brought  against  her — her 
curiosity  and  anxiety  to  pry  into  the  future,  does  not,  however, 
exercise  any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  action.  On  the 
contrary,  it  rather  tends,  if  any  thing,  to  weaken  the  tragical  im- 
pression, inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  predestination,  in  its  sheer 
nakedness  and  one-sidedness,  is  made  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
})oem.  An  inevitable  destiny,  which  has  no  regard  to  the  personid 
character  of  its  victim,  is  very  far  from  coming  up  to  the  notion 
of  fate  as  embodied  in  the  ancient  drama.  Here  again,  therefore, 
the  tragical  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  to  elucidate  the  pure, 
barren,  wortlilessness  of  whatever  in  human  existence  is  merely 
beautiful  and  noble,  detached  from  all  moral  considerations.  This, 
it  is  readily  seen,  is  the  general  notion  of  the  tragical,  which  under 
various  modiiScations  runs  tlirough  all  three  classes  of  Calderon's 
tragedies.  In  the  first,  it  appears  under  the  form  of  an  impossi- 
bility which  man  experiences  of  realising  his  own  subjectivity  in 
defiance  of,  and  in  opposition  to  the  general  laws  and  customs, 
however  sinful,  of  liis  nature ;  in  the  second,  it  expresses  itself  in 
the  view  that  human  life  must  pass  through  death,  in  order  to 
attain  not  only  to  perfection,  but  even  to  its  true  nature ;  lastly, 
in  the  third,  it  occurs  without  disguise  or  modification  in  the  parti- 
cular shape  wliich  we  have  just  depicted. 

While,  in  Calderon's  general  view  of  life  and  tilings,  objectivity 
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heltl  iQch  a  decided  preponderance  over  the  subjectivity  of  mind  m 
iK*nosmrily  to  invest  the  outer  world — national  customs  and  iiisli- 
tutionSj  as  well  as  the  relfttioiis  and  circumstances  of  life^  nay  cveu 
the  merest  chances — ^with  the  greatest  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  action,  on  this  account  the  particular  character  of  each  piece, 
Khcther  it  belong  to  the  domains  of  Comedy  or  Tragedy,  doe» 
not  shew  itself  so  distinctly  in  Caltleron  as  in  8h^ds3pearej  frt»m 
the  verj'  outset^  and  in  the  mere  shaping  and  grouping  of  the 
diiTerent  characters,  Tliis  rather  depends  on  the  grmter  or  less 
entanglement  of  the  estenml  relations  and  circnmstances  out  of 
which  the  action  results :  for  instance^  without  any  essential 
change  in  the  characters  and  compositionj  it  would  be  easy^  by  only 
a  alight  tuni  of  the  eatiistrophej  to  convert  the  **  Yoice  of  Destmyj" 
*'The  Good  and  Evil  of  a  Name/'  (Dielm  y  Desdicha  delNomhre), 
and  "  The  St-crct  in  Words/'  and  "  The  Perplexities  of  a 
Chance/*  (Los  Empenofi  de  un  Acaso),  into  tragedies^  and  con- 
vtTi§ely  to  make  tragedies  of  most  of  his  comedies :  the  ground  of 
tliisj  however,  lies  less  in  the  comic  thiui  in  the  tragic  aspect  of 
his  genenil  view  of  life  arid  things.  T!ie  fonaer  approxiTuates  or 
rath^  fijndamentaUy  coincides  mih  the  latter.  For,  in  short,  the 
office  of  Comedy  is  to  establish  human  life — ^in  so  far  as  it  lias  set 
itseir  loose  from  God's  justice  and  mora]  necessity,  and  b  given 
m*er  to  mere  outward  contingency  to  subjective  caprice^  weakness, 
and  perversity — in  its  self -destroying  vanity ;  whereas  Trugedy,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibits  what  is  truly  real  in  hfe,  and  sets  forth  how, 
when  untrue  to  itself  and  fidlen  from  God,  it  is  subject  indeed  to 
snffering  and  death,  but  at  the  same  time,  purified  and  ennobled 
by  their  means,  is  raised  siiiJcrior  to  this  existence.  It  is  tbenv 
fore  not  without  meaning  that  all  CaldeTon's  pieces  bear  in  Spain 
the  same  title :  fa  gran  Comsdia  del  eelehre  Poefa^  dc»  For 
an  uidiftppy  catastrophe,  brought  about  simply  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  or  a  more  strongly  juarked  and  prominent 
scrionsne^  of  the  poetry,  can  by  no  meims  rai^e  a  comedy  to  the 
dignity  of  trtigt^dy.  These  do  but  prevent  it  being  a  genuine 
comedy :  and  to  help  out  the  difficulty*  a  new  name  of  "  Spectacle*' 
has  been  invcnte<l,  which  means  sometlnng  neither  comedy  nor 
tragedy.  But  if  tins  name  is  to  have  a  jjoeitive  meaning,  it  can 
oidy  apply  lo  such  a  proportional  organic  union  of  both  conicdy 
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and  tragedy  as  sh^l  not  be  intrinsic  only^  but  also  ouiwardlif 
set  forth.  That  the  comic  view  of  life  does  unquestionably 
comprise  within  itself  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  tragical^  and  die 
latter,  conversely,  the  light  joyousness  of  the  former,  has  been,  in 
attempt  at  least,  shewn  by  me  ahready  (Section  III).  But  it  is  only 
mediately,  and  through  the  reflection,  that  the  one  exists  in  the 
other.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  found  in  one  and  the  same 
drama  in  parity  of  rights,  and  in  an  equal  d^ree  of  ideal  and 
formal  immediateneHs ;  for,  to  such  a  combination,  there  must  be 
sacrificed  the  beauty  of  form,  the  first  law  of  all  art,  the  unity  of 
the  ground-idea,  t.  e,  of  the  fundamental  view  of  life  and  the 
world.  Such  a  fusion  is  only  possible  in  the  historical  drama, 
witli  its  cyclical  shape.  If,  therefore,  we  would  not  bring  against 
the  works  of  the  great  Calderon  the  grave  objection  of  want  of 
artistic  unity  and  of  truly  vivid  organic  form,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  rank  as  comedies  many  of  his  pieces,  which,  however,  appa- 
rently possess  a  tragical  aspect.  Of  Shakspeare's  comedies,  in  Uke 
manner,  many  certainly  possess  a  deeply  earnest  tone.  I  will 
allude  merely  to  the  ''  Merchant  of  Venice,''  ''  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing/'  "  Measure  for  Measure.''  With  these  we  might  justly 
class  and  compare  such  dramas  of  Calderon's.  Only  that  here  again 
we  must  not  overlook  the  great  diflFerence,  that  Shakspeare's  artistic 
consciousness  appears  far  profounder  and  fuller ;  the  view  of  life 
which  he  purposes  to  exhibit  comes  forward  far  more  clearly  and 
pregnantly  than  in  his  Spanish  rival.  £ln  Calderon's  case  one 
cannot  repress  the  conjecture  that  occasionally  he  was  not  liimself 
clearly  conscious  from  the  first  whether  he  intended  to  produce  a 
tragic  or  a  comic  efiect.  The  impression  which  is  left  by  some  of  his 
dramas  is  so  mixed  and  vague,  that  I  at  least  have  found  it  difficult 
to  reduce  to  any  definite  unity  of  tone  the  various  thought's  and 
emotions  they  gave  riseto.^jBchlegel  himself,  the  great  worshipper 
of  Calderon,  has  not  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  inner  artistic 
unity  of  more  than  a  few  of  his  pieces.  Solger  appears  to  admit, 
or  at  least  not  to  deny  this  defect ;  but  his  remarks  however  are  un- 
connected and  detached.  Other  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  fdt 
the  same  difficulty  as  I  have.  And  even  if  the  ground  of  this  be, 
as  it  is  alleged,  the  difierence  in  the  views  of  our  life — the  con- 
trast between  the  Spanish  Catholicism  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
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Protestmjiisin  af  tlie  nijietFenth  century — ??till,  if  this  hv  eu,  it 
proves  thus  much  at  leiist,  that  the  majority  of  Calderon'a  dramas 
are  not  writt^sn  for  all  time. 

Tliis  censiirej  howei-er,  a]jp!irs  only  to  such  as  have  more  or 
less  of  a  tragic  coloiiriug.  All  Ids  genuinely  comic  dramas  are 
troe  master]iifM:rs.  Coiriedy  is  his  forte;  in  it  his  true  poetic 
genius  displays  ail  its  vigour.  And  his  comic  view  of  life  is  in 
idl  esseiitiid  res]iects  the  same  as  Shakspeare's,  llenej  iiit  already 
remarked,  this  view  of  the  vanity  of  eai'thly  life  holds  in  full 
validity.  Just  as  in  8hakspearc^Sj  so  in  Caldfroii's  comedies,  the 
til  reads  of  the  plot  tire  woven  together  into  what  saems  u«  imlis- 
soiuhle  knot,  by  the  caprice  or  weiikne^s,  perversity,  and  ej*pecially 
the  jmssionate  susceptibility  of  the  acting  personages  on  the  one 
hnrid ;  hiuI  on  the  othcrj  by  the  singular  but  accidental  shapes 
which  reUitions  and  circumstsinccs  assume  j  wliile  thif^  tangle  is  by 
the  same  iiisrtrumentality  unravelled  against  the  expectation  and  will, 
jtnd  without  the  knowleilge,  of  the  parties  theniaelvesj  ajid  in  tliia 
manner  the  vaidty  of  humau  life — vnin,  so  far  as  it  is  governed  by 
siicli  influence*— is  made  to  produce  a  riglit,  and  good,  arid  happy 
result.  I  shall  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  iUnstrating  by  cxam- 
pJes  this  definition  of  comedy  i  its  justness  is  universally  ap- 
parent, and  T  am  content  with  cidling  titfention  to  the  above- 
named  comedies*  Of  these,  the  "  Secret  in  "Words'*  is  oiu?  of  the 
most  amusing,  polished,  and  ingenious  comedies  that  I  know  oC 
But  it  is  more  important  for  my  present  puqiose  to  point  out  the 

'  iiifftrene^  of  the  eomic  in  Shaks|3eare  and  in  Calderon.  Now  in 
this  respect  it  is  obvious  at  one  glance  tliat  the  one  is  wholly 
devoid  of  what  in  the  other  we  httve  called  Inimour,     That  reflec- 

|tion  of  the  comic  view  of  life  into  the  innermost  depths  of 
the  subjectivity,  by  passing  through  which  tlie  comic  gives  a 
many^  times  more  forcible  expression,— that  exhilaiiiting  conscious- 

I  Tiess  of  the  human  mindj  of  its  own  intrinsic,  essential  elevation 
above  all  the  circumstances  of  its  earthly  eKistcnce,  and  the^lelight 
which  it  gives  rist^  to,  in  beholding  it*  pitiableness  and  littlena5s, 
it^  frailty  and  mortality, — can  manifestly  find  no  place  in  a  view 
of  things  %bich  lof»ks  upon  human  life  as  absolutely  nought,  and 
in  which  the  subjectivity  of  a  man  retires  so  deciderUy  before  the 
objective  power  of  the  workL     jOn  this  account,  Cwlderon  is 
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throughout  devoid  of  that  fine  transparent  irony  with  which 
ISiakspeare  invariably  handles  the  serious  parts  of  his  comediesj,..,^ 
and  which  is  as  it  were  the  breath  of  life  of  all  his  comic  poems.  \ 
It  is,  indeed,  simply  the  form  in  which  the  peculiar  and  all-per- 
vading humour  of  the  poet  expresses  itself,  whenever  it  does  not 
come  directly  forward  in  the  representation  itself.  Now  because 
this  is  wanting  to  Calderon,  it  further  follows,  at  once,  tliat  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  any  of  his  pieces  the/afitcuttic  comedy 
in  the  strict  sense.  For  in  this  species  of  the  comic  drama  the 
mind  of  the  poet  creates  out  of  his  own  individual  imagination 
a  wonderful  unreal  world,  corresponding  to  the  wliims  and  follies  of 
the  acting  personages ;  but  which  world,  however,  without  a  general 
humour  to  animate  it,  would  soon  sink  into  the  unsubstantialness 
of  an  idle  dream.  The  fantastic,  therefore,  shows  itself  in  Calderon 
only  in  its  improper  sense,  where  external  accident  plays  the  prin- 
cipal part  (See  Sect.  UI).  Now  the  latter  gains  a  more  sensi- 
ble influence  the  more  it  ia  supposed  that  therein  is  manifested 
an  objective  power  which  rules  the  whole  of  human  life.  Most 
of  Calderon's  comedies,  might  well  be  entitled  The  Peq)lexities 
of  Chance.  It  ig.  upon  these  that  the  progress  and  result  of  the 
action  depend.  [J3ie  personal  character,  the  caprice,  weakness  and 
folly,  of  the  personages  of  the  piece,  which  in  Shakspearc  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  play  of  fortune  and  chance,  in  Calderon 
fall  decidedly  into  the  background.  The  characters  of  his 
comedies  are  almost  always  the  same  :  a  pair  of  passionate  lovers, 
as  jealous  of  their  affections  as  their  honour,  a  rigorous  or  selfish 
father  or  brother,  full  of  the  Spanish  points  of  honour —a  sHghted 
fair  one  or  a  rejected  cavalier,  whose  jealousies  cross  the  true 
lovers'  path — a  roguish  valet  (Gracioso),  a  cunning,  compliant 
lad/s  maid,  &c.  Even  intrigue,  for  the  most  part,  plays  a  subor- 
dinate paxt.  In  order  to  make  a  truly  poetic  use  of  this,  a  sharp 
compKcation  and  working  out  of  peculiar  characters  is  necessajy^ ; 
and  if,  therefore,  Calderon's  comedies  have  in  general  been  desig- 
nated comedies  of  intrigue,  this  is  o\iing  to  an  insufiicient  con- 
sideration of  what  tliis  term  really  conveys.  Most  of  his  pieces, 
as  respects  their  predominant  elements,  possess  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  Shaksj)eare's  "  Comedy  of  Errors,'^  and  "  Winter  s  Tide," 
or  "T^velfth  Night." 
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This  unifonnity  in  the  choice  of  his  dramatic  personages,  and 
of  their  characters  and  situations,  gives  rise  at  once  to  a  corre- 
spondent sameness  in  composition  and  evolution  of  the  plot. 
In  like  manner  the  springs  and  motives  of  the  actions  are  alike  in 
all  his  comedies :  it  is  perpetually  love  and  jealousy,  honour  and 
revenge,  gratitude  for  services  rendered,  ambition,  selfishness,  or 
avarice,  and  (in  his  menial  character)  loquacity.  In  all  his  pieces 
the  laughable. is  confined  to  the  valets  and  waiting-maids,  and 
frequently  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  superfluous  appendage. 
Among  the  principal  personages— the  dons  and  donas — there  is 
not  a  single  comic  character;  it  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Spanish  noblesse,  and  their  delicate  sense  of 
honour, — ^it  was  quite  impossible  to  excite  a  laugh  at  any  time. 
Tliis  privilege  is  therefore  handed  over  to  the  valets  and  waiting- 
maids,  whom  Calderon  occasionally  (but  not  often,  and  in  every 
instance  without  any  deep  earnestness)  employs  to  parody  the 
circumstances,  actions,  and  characters  of  their  masters.  I^istly, 
in  almost  all  his  comedies,  we  find  the  same  leading  idea — under 
various  forms,  indeed,  and  with  slight  modifications.  A  certain 
uniformity,  therefore,  is  on  the  whole  a  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  Calderou's  poetry,  by  which  it  acquires  a  decided  contrast  to 
the  inexhaustible  variety  and  transformations  of  Shakspearc's. 
Wherever  the  entire  view  of  life  and  the  world  in  its  matter  is 
objectively  determined,  and  the  circumstances  firmly  defined  and 
sharply  stamped,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  if  the  dramatic  art 
itself  also  assumes  so  fixed  and  marked  a  style  as  occasionally  to 
border  upon  the  self-repeating,  wearisome  monotony  of  sheer 
mannerism.  But  this  renders  only  the  more  remarkable  that 
exuberant  fertility  of  invraition  with  wliich  Calderon  skilfully 
contrives  to  conceal,  and  to  dress  out  in  new  disguises,  this  inhe- 
rent identity  of  matter :  so  much  the  more  admirable  is  the  tenacity 
and  unbroken  consistency  of  the  inventive  fancy,  with  which,  on 
each  occasion,  he  &ils  not  to  give  to  the  same  figures  and  situa- 
tions the  colouring  of  a  fresh  vitality,  and,  in  the  subordinate 
details  at  least,  a  peculiar  tone  and  keeping. 

Like  the  poetry  of  Calderon,  so  that  of  the  Bomish  communion, 
is  distinguished  by  its  rich  and  abundant  treasures  in  the  province 
of  comedy.     Italy  and  France,  like  Spain,  possess  a  considenible 
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number  of  excellent  comedies,  compared  with  which  tmgedj 
holds  a  very  subordinate  position.  Even  of  Austria^  in  these 
later  days^  the  same  may  be  said.  The  explanation  of  this  fact 
lies  in  that  mediteval-catholic  spirit  which  lived  on  and  deve- 
loped itself  hand  in  hand  with  the  national  character  of  these 
southern  nations.  It  is  evident,  that  this  outwardness,  this  fixed 
objectivity,  is  more  suitable  to  comedy  than  to  tragedy,  however 
disposed  people  may  be,  by  the  common  notions  concerning  both, 
to  assert  the  direct  contrary.  The  view  of  life  which  it  imme- 
diately exhibits  is  that  of  the  natural  man,  who  follows  his  own 
caprice,  his  own  lusts  and  passions,  and  who  consequently 
bcKX)mes  devoted  to,  and  engrossed  by,  external  objects.  The 
more  decidedly  this  subjective  caprice,  with  all  its  train  of  weak- 
nesses and  follies,  mistakes  and  contradictions,  &c.  is  opposed 
by  a  no  less  arbitrarily  shaped  objectivity  in  the  influence  of 
national  habits  and  opinions,  and  the  maxims  of  religion  and  the 
cliurch,  and  in  the  institutions  of  the  state,  the  more  easily  will 
there  arise  that  comic  conflict  of  mutually  opposing  caprices,  and 
the  more  frequently  will  truly  comic  incidents  and  situations  fur- 
nish themselves ;  and  more  keenly,  consequently,  will  the  j)eoplc 
(leveloiMJ  a  delicate  sense  of  the  comic  and  a  comic  view  of  life, 
althougli  in  a  form  more  or  less  partial.  IVagedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  stands  on  the  territory  of  ideahsm.  It  exhibits  directly 
the  true  moral  and  religious  view  of  the  world,  and  represents, 
consequently,  not  a  conflict  of  caprice  with  caprice,  but  the  battle 
and  defeat  of  man's  freedom  by  moral  necessity  and  divine  justice, 
but  at  the  same  time  also  their  ultimate  reconciliation.  Any  arbitral 
rily  disposed  objectivity,  therefore,  cannot  prove  injurious  to  tragedy, 
since  it  disturbs  the  idea  of  the  former  and  its  relation  to  the  latter, 
and  withdraws  the  tragic  conflict  from  its  peculiar  and  thoroughly 
ideal  region,  or  in  the  very  best  case  introduces  into  it  new  and 
strange  elements.  This  fact  explains  not  only  Calderon's  greater 
power  in  comedy,  but  the  special  character  of  liis  comic  pieces, 
which  forms  a  further  contrast  between  liim  and  Shakspeare.  For 
the  latter  rarely  involves  the  subjective  caprice  and  its  results 
in  any  other  conflict  than  that  with  opposing  suhjective  caprice. 
With  Cakleron,  on  the  otlier  hand,  mere  arbitrary  objective 
pow(»rs  interfere  generally  with  tlie  course  of  the  action,  while  at 
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tlie  same  A  they  are  brought  mto  mutual  colHaioiij  aiid  forced  to 
abaadon  more  or  less  of  tlteir  conventional  rights;  e*  g*  honour 
must  give  up  a  cliallfnge  which  its  own  ^Tongs  demand,  because 
loyalty  reqiures  obedience  to  tlie  voice  of  the  sovereign  forbidding 
it ;  OF  agtun>  a  father  must  perforce  give  his  consent  to  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage,  because  she  is  fierhaps  already  secretly  married,  or 
by  her  beliaviour  to  her  lover  liaa  endangered  lier  fair  fame. 
This  ia  an  expedient  which  Calderon  has  frequently  employed 
in  his  comedies  to  bring  the  tangled  knot  to  a  happy  denoue- 
ment. 

Lastly,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  hiMoncal  dmma  in  all 
Calderon *9  compositions.  The  explanation  of  this  is  furnished  by 
the  spirit  of  Boman  Catholicism,  and  of  the  view  of  life  and  tlB 
world  to  which  it  leads.  For  lii^tory,  whose  essence  is  develop- 
ment, i,  t\  an  orgam'caDy  membered  and  hring  movement  towards 
a  definite  end,  is  in  direct  contrast  to  that  estemd  fixed  objecti- 
vity of  the  mcdiicval  or  Roman  Catholicism :  with  it  that  pro- 
found ideal  appreliension  of  lustorv,  which  alone  is  available  for 
the  purposes  of  poetry*,  is  impracticable;  and  SpaiUj  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  possess,  consequently,  no  historical  works  wldch 
are  truly  ^tn^ntific^  that  is,  composed  on  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal history ;  and  France  has  otdy  made  its  great  beginnings  in 
modem  times^  after  havirig  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Romano-Catho- 
Kcism.  That  Cdderon  was  absolutely  incapable  of — indeed  felt 
no  plea^nre — in  exhibiting  history  as  liistory,  appears  e.^pe€ially 
from  his  '^Coriolanus,"  under  the  title  of  "Tlic  Anns  of  Beauty," 
(Las  Armas  de  k  Hennosura),  m  well  as  the  way  he  handles 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  "  Zenobia  the  Great/'  and  in 
"Jealousy  the  Greatest  Monster/'  S:c.  And  if  it  should  be 
urged  in  reply  that  it  was  oidy  ancient  history  wliieh  was  so 
atrange  and  uncongenial  to  him,  I  need  only  call  attention  to 
''Tlie  Constant  Prince,"  and  to  the  "Aurora  of  Copacabaua,^'  in 
wldeh  a  very  modem  event,  and  one  exclusively  belonging  to 
S^nish  histor}^ — ^the  conqueM  of  Peru — is  described,  la  every 
instance  we  meet  with  the  same  unhistoriccil  caprice,  the  same 
forced  adjustment  of  history  to  the  peculiar  Spanish  notions  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  Coriolanus  is  the  clearest  ex- 
pression,  whert^  the  llomsui  hero  continue??  the  war  wliich  Homuliia 
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had  oommcnced  against  the  Sabines — ^where  Afiiea  and  Spaiix  lire 
depicted  as  alreadj  cojiqiiered^  and  Borne  is  called  the  mistress  of 
the  worldj  and  the  Bval  of  JemiBalem :  and  all  the  incidents  me 
modelled  in  agreement  with  the  Spanish  system  of  love  and 
honour*  In  all  instances,  the  historical  story  is  made  to  furnish 
nothing  more  timii  the  mat^sriak  wliich  the  poetic  fancy  deals  mih 
m  fretly  as  if  it  were  the  fruits  of  its  own  absolute  iaventioiu 
That  such  a  use  of  history  oaimot  exhihit  the  spiht  imd  meaniiig 
of  liis^ory,  but  rather  the  character  of  the  Spaniah  imtioti^  and  of 
tlie  poetrj^  of  the  day,  must  be  evident  to  every  mind.  All  that 
if  really  liistorical  in  such  pieces  of  Calderon's  is  confined  to  the 
mere  names. 

Tlie  ])lacc,  therefore^  of  t!ie  historicaJ  drama  is  siipj)lied  by  the 
dniinatif"  iegcnd*  A^Tierever  the  past  is  modified  in  uccordaooe 
\fith  the  want^j  circmnstunce^,  and  ideas  of  the  present,  Ustorjr 
beeomea  pure  irmiition.  For  it  is  the  easence  of  tiudition^  by  a 
ocmtiimal  transmutation  of  both  its  matter  and  foraij  to  adopt 
atiDGessively  the  present  into  the  past,  to  introduce  into  the  latter 
the  interests  J  chamcterj  aiid  mentul  states  of  Hie  fonrier,  and  to 
ftisG  them  both  together  into  one  indiiisoluhle  unity;  whexea8» 
conversely,  liistory  allows  the  past  to  develope  itself  into  the  ptTe- 
seutj  and  consequently  preser\*es  tmd  distbguiBhes  the  diflereiit 
de^«s  of  progre,*;s.  Even  on  this  account  alone  the  former 
Ijecomes  unliistorical,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  oidy  by  .thig  means 
that  without  aU  external  aids  it  can  presen  c  its  life  througli  een* 
turie^  in  the  national  consdousness  and  interest.  Sincej  tiien, 
Caideron  adheres  stiiHy  and  paitially  to  the  deiuiite  form  and 
fashion  of  his  own  timeSj  its  prevaihng  objectivity  forces  him  to 
make  a  subjective  and  arbitnLiy  use  of  the  objective  reality  of 
history ;  the  former  spontaneously  trcuisforms  itself  into  the  Utter, 
and  history  ceases  to  be  history.  In  illustration  of  these  remarksy 
I  allude  to  the  drama  wliich  has  been  ab'eady  tnmaiated  into 
the  German — "The  Image  of  i\m  Virgin  at  Toledo/*  (Origi% 
Perchda  y  Re^uraeion  de  la  Virgeu  del  Sagrario,) 

We  might  for  many  reasons  call  this  piece  a  dramatic  triology. 
Each  '^joroada^''  or  act,  forms  a  special  drama  of  itself,  of  whidt 
the  firai  lies  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiJltlt,  the  second  in  the  cjom- 
men cement  of  the  eighth,  and  the  third  or  laat  towards  the  close 
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of  the  eleventh  centmy*  The  whole  fonns  a  sketch  of  the  histoiy 
of  Toledo, — setting  forth  the  wealth  of  the  city  under  the  Gothic 
dynasty,  its  struggles  with,  and  fall  before  the  Moors,  and  its 
revival  and  emancipation  under  Alfonso  YL  But  Gald^Y>ii'0  ob- 
ject in  this  piece  is  not  history ;  Ms  aim  and  interest  in  it  is  the 

yestnltatioii  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Charch  and  its  idolatry.  With* 
out  scruple,  he  transfers  the  latter  into  the  past,  which  he  is  deli* 
Heating,  although  assuredly  it  was  altogether  unknown  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  whole  interest  accordingly 
revolves  round  the  ancient  and  famous  image  of  the  Virgin  at 
Toledo*  The  first  Jornada  treats  of  its  origin,  and  exalts  it  m 
not  made  by  hands^ — a  gift  from  heaven,  and  the  work  of  angels, 
and  the  guerdon  of  victory  in  every  conflict  with  heretical  oppo* 
nents.  The  second  sets  forth  the  deliveiy  of  the  image  from  the 
unholy  hands  of  the  Moors,  The  third,  its  miraculons  recovery 
and  restoration  to  its  old  seat  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo*  The 
marveQous  fight  of  King  Recismund  with  a  monster  demon,  with 
winch  the  piece  opens,  is  a  tolerably  arbitrary  embellishment  of 
the  matter*  The  liistorica!  portion,  however — the  victoiy  of 
the  faith  of  the  chnrch  over  individual  heresies ;  the  struggle  of 
the  Christians  with  the  Moors ;  the  rivalry  of  the  Asturians  and 
Toledansj  &c. — does  but  serve  to  give  as  it  were  names  and  vivid- 
ness to  the  action-  The  histor)'  itself  jiossessca  no  peculiar  truth 
of  it«  own;  it  does  hut  senT  as  the  exJubition  of  Calderon's  general 
\iew  of  the  world  and  things,  and  this  takes  for  gmnted  the 
miraculous  interference  of  di^nne  power  with  human  life,  and 
especially  with  the  church ;  so  on  this  side  history  is  reduced  into 
a  mere  legend.  Exactly  of  the  same  nature  is  the  handling  of 
history }  the  style  and  purpose  of  the  reprei^entation  in  the  *'  Exal- 
tution  of  the  Cross/^  But  the  "Constant  Prince,"  and  also  the 
**  Aurora  of  Copacabana,"  the  '^  Wonderful  Magician,^'  &c.,  posses 
A  legendary  appearance,  Ttie  "  Amis  of  Beauty,"  "  Zt^nobia  the 
Great/*  the  ''  Bridge  of  Mantible,"  &c,,  appear  legendary,  in  so 
ffir  m  that  while  in  the  former  Calderon's  religions  views,  in  the 
latter  his  notions  of  love,  honour,  and  cavalierslup,  completely 
per\wle-,  and  mould  the  historical  matter  on  which  they  are  bnilt^ 
and  the  time  an<l  place  wherein  the  repfeaentation  moves.  History 

I  can  no  longer  maintain  its  true  cliaracter,  whenever  in  any  of  its 
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ingle  portions  tlit*  univrrsul  imits  of  liiiTTmii  luthire  rirase  to 

;?irdeil  m  its  itlf^ai  Hvrtml  truth,  Miiiie  the  lemjioniry  uiid  the 
ffiepiil  are  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  absolute  objective  teaUty, 
C^Kmi  5Uch  rQitiitnsitiotis  tliis  tniich  ulone  is  maiiife^t — that  Cal- 
deroir  wiis  nTiimuteil  with  the  thought  thnt  the  (Iraiuutic  represeti- 
latiou  ought  to  be  enlarged  beyond  the  spaee  of  a  single  g^iieni^ 
tioti,  aiid  to  eomprise  within  its  sphere  the  life  and  forttuies:  of  a 
whole  poopleTy  In  thr  "Image  of  the  Virgin,"  too,  he  has  sue* 
c^t^ded  in  eoraoiniug  tlie  tnigic  tind  the  coiiuc  view  of  tliitigs  in  a 
Tuaniier  similar  to  that  of  Slmk^i>eare  iii  bis  biitorieiil  dmmas. 
Out  of  the  destruction  of  Kinf^  Bode  rick  and  bis  army  in  battle 
with  the  Moors, — out  of  the  full  of  the  city  into  the  bands  of  the 
heathens— a  fate  more  powerful  and  more  tnigiefd  than  denth 
itself  to  ever)-  true-hearted  Spruiiiml^^ — ^out  of  ihe  imprudent  en- 
gagement a3)d  passionate  cnielty  of  Alfonso  Yl.,  the  grace  uf 
God  brings  about  the  deliverance  of  the  Toledan^^  and  the  reMo- 
ration  of  their  liberty,  their  religion,  and  its  siuictnaries.  But,  un 
the  one  hand,  this  eombiuation  of  tragedy  and  comedy  is  neitht^ 
complete  nor  truly  organicj  since  neither  the  tragic  nor  the  comic 
aspect  k  fully  unfolded,  Tlie  dmtb  of  Roderick  and  liia  knights 
is  narratedj  and  falls  not  within  the  representation.  Tlie  tmgicaJ 
feeling  which  arises  from  the  fall  of  the  city  is  softeuetl  by  t!»c 
honourable  terms  of  its  surrender.  Alfonso's  imprudence  is  coun- 
teracted, and  his  frenzy  of  revenge  stilled^  by  the  workiiig  of 
divine  power,  even  before  it  comes  to  an  outbid ;  and  even  the 
avaricious  Sdim  has  tlie  good  fortune  to  be  convert-ed  iu  a  niiniru- 
lous  manner  to  Christianity.  The  divine  justice  fulls  here  a^n 
far  into  the  back -ground,  and  it  ii  the  redeeming  love  of  God 
which  rules  throughout^  in  order  to  glorify  the  Eonmn  Calbohc 
Churchy  On  the  other  hand,  it  iiA  only  at  the  cost  of  draraatic 
art  that  Calderon  attains  to  even  this  imperfect  combination.  For 
the  legend  (tnidition)  is  not  accidcntiJly  but  e^asentially  the  domain 
of  t^rh  poetT}^  (see  Sect,  IU,);  and  the  drama,  as  soon  as  it  quits 
the  ground  of  historical  reality  and  of  the  general  traits  of  human 
nature^  nixiessarily  becomes  a  mere  dramatL^cd  epos.  Even  th*s 
Grecian  tragedy  would  be  liable  to  tliis  objection,  did  it  not  in  eveiy 
instance  so  skilfidly  throw  into  the  chariicters  of  its  heroea  *«iich 
sirong  traits  of  general  humanity^,  and  by  means  of  the  charuB  k> 
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strongly  stamp  the  exliibited  story  of  a  mystical  past  with  the 
vivid  impression  of  that  reality  wliich  belongs  not  oiJy  to  tlic 
present,  but  also  to  all  times*  la  this  play  of  Calderou,  tlie 
present  is  coutmrivrise  camed  into  the  past<  But  even  because  it 
is  only  the  ]>r«sent  of  the  Spanish  17  th  century,  the  pfist  is  not 
thereliv  elevated  to  the  reahty  of  the  present^  but  rather  it  is 
stripped  of  what  is  eternally  present^  even  ideal  historictJ  tnith- 
fidness  I  it  is  removed  out  of  the  domain  of  history*  into  the  world 
of  legends.  But  in  such  a  cii^e,  the  drama^  except  when,  in  the 
fonn  of  comedy,  it  exhibits  the  imreal,  in  order  to  expose  its 
nothingness  must  fall  into  contradiction  with  itself,  inttsranch  as 
it  sets  forth  as  living,  real,  and  actually  present,  a  somethifig  which 
by  no  means  is  snch ;  whert^s  epic  poetry,  when  it  does  tliiB, 
i^  perfectly  consistent,  so  far  as  being  narrative  poetn^  it  does  but 
purpose  nod  only  engages  to  paint  the  past  with  ita  opinions  and 
manuerSj  but  still  a  past  wliich,  as  already  shewn,  htvim  mthin 
itself  both  a  present  and  a  fntam;.  And  in  truth  it  is  impossible 
for  even  the  epical  element  t^j  be  perceived  in  its  complete  purity 
by  Calderon,  For  he  does  not  preserve  the  past  and  its  legen- 
d^y  character  tluxjughout,  but  only  employs  it  occaaionaDy,  in 
order  to  liring  to  vicw^  and  illustrate  individual  and  imrtid  ideas 
of  Jus  own  age  and  nation.  In  tliis  way  the  i>oem  acquires  an 
allegorical  chan^cter, — ^the  subject  matter  employed  has  in  itself  a 
different  ^ignificutiou  from  that  which  the  pc»et  fastens  on  it,  and 
connects  witti  it^  and  the  exhibited  story  signifies  sometbing  else 
pthan  what  is  immediately  apparent.  In  '^The  Virgin's  Image  of 
Toledo,"  ( Origen,  Perdida,  kc.)  for  instance,  the  history  of  the 
city  does  not  unfaid  the  ideas  which  it  c^mtains, — for  this  was  any 
tiling  but  the  poet^s  purjiose ;  he  only  employs  it  m  au  occasion  to 
dignify  the  Spnuish  iinnge  worship^  Accordingly,  Pelagio  and 
Theodoric,  in  tlie  fir:?t  part  or  Joniada,  the  Victorious  Moors  in 
the  a4*eond,  Rnrl  Selim  in  the  tliird,  are  all  alike  allegorical  figures, 
land  set  np  an  type.^  to  signify  tliat  neither  intellecnnd  opposition, 
'nor  external  material  power,  nor  lastly,  ignonuiee  and  passion,  can 
impede  the  work^  of  God  and  Ms  holy  worship,  while  the  opposite 
parties  (St.  DdefouBo,  the  (jrovernor,  Constanta,  &c.)  represent 
faith,  hope,  (of  an  eventual  deliverance  aud  restoration,)  aod  an 
uudoubtittg  surrender  of  one's  self  anil  fortiaie^  to  Ood  and  bis 
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ChuidL     And  agreeably  herewith  all  the  %ures  of  the  piece  arc 
but  gcucml  sketche*,  drnwii  only  with  a  few  brcxul  touches^  and 

wholly  de^^oid  o{  mstmwd  atwl  chufacteristic  individuality. 

T\\k  epic  allrgoriciil  coUiuriiig  i^  (oxmd  uot  ouly  in  ihrse  {»eoci 
of  liu  I  list  emu]  foimiktioti^  faut^  understood  in  a  yet  more  gnienJ 
»enf;ej  it  may  be  taken  for  the  cki^ictadstic  poculiarity  of  (  'V  ^V 
poeay.    Wherever  the  Bubjeetirity  yields  so  dmdetll}  i  le 

force  of  a  fixed  objective  power,  it  is  not  posaible  for  tlitf  lyrieJ 
iteaent  of  dramatic  poetiy  to  dtvelope  it^^elf  completely*  For  it 
ecmnats  pritidpaUy  in  the  weUiiig  forth  of  a  matr^  life  aud  bi^taiy 
out  of  hi9  inmost  pet^nality.  The  epic  elemeal — tho  outwvfil 
actions  aod  passions,  which  arc  determined  by  the  general  miitd^ 
Ihc  force  of  cijcumsiancesj  aod  the  cornlition  of  the  mass  of  things 
— must  necessarily  obtain  the  prcpondcmiice ;  tlirougli  the  objeetiTe 
forces  which  prevail  in  it,  the  whole  representation  nxust  itsdf 
assume  the  chamcler  of  mi  epical,  unchangeable^  objective  past* 
It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the  peculiarities  and  dmractcrti^  of  the  acting  — 
personages,  but  rather  on  the  represented  far/j  that  the  ff^^^^H 
stress  and  cliief  significance  must  lie ;  and  if  tins  is  not  to  appei^* 
what  it  m  in  and  by  itself,  an  isolated  event,  but  rather  as  a  general 
principle,  it  must  some  how  or  other  recdve  a  typic*al  emblematic 
stamp— it  must  convey  more  than  was  immediately  contain^  in 
its  original  manifestation^ — i.  e,  it  must  become  allegorical  in  a 
larger  sense  of  the  word^  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred^  aymbolkal 
— {for,  imderstood  largely,  allegory  falls  under  the  same  general 
notion  with  symbol).  With  Shakspeare,  on  the  othcT  band>  the 
fact  and  characterization  are  of  equal  importance  i  and  consequently 
the  means  which  he  employs  to  give  this  general  interest  to  the 
exhibited  matter  are  very  different  from  Caldevou's, 

With  Shaki^eare,  for  instance^  the  ebarflcters  of  the  dmniatic 
personages,  and  at  the  same  time  with  them  the  jK-tioUj  uttaius  to 
tliifi  general  interest  and  truth ;  they  become  the  representatives  of 
human  nature  and  history  through  the  method  of  his  eomp&aitioM, 
wliich,  as  we  have  already  seen,  labours  to  bring  to  view  tliegroojid- 
idea  of  the  poem,  not  merely  by  means  of  a  few  letubng  piirts,  but 
in  a  varietj'  of  ways  by  means  of  several  distiuct  classes  of  kumiii) 
eocicty*  Here,  consequently,  there  was  no  need  of  ^egory*  ITie 
apphcation  of  the  represented  idea  to  aU  men  becomes  immediately 
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iiiauifest  eimply  by  its  repeated  exliiliitiou,  LWith  CfcJderoiij  uii  the 
other  hand,  the  ftnidamental  idea  of  the  piece  never  passes  oitt  of 
the  range  of  a  few  leading  charactefs.  His  composition,  thei-cforc?, 
resembles  rather  a  mathematical  figure,  whereas  tliat  of  Shakspeare 
grows  tip  hke  a  mighty  tree  \rith  many  boughs  and  hruiiohes : 
Cftldcron  tidvances  forwards  in  a  right  liixe ;  Shakspcare  in  innny 
tunig  and  windmgs.  But  this  straight  street  of  Caldcron^'s  is  ' 
crowded  with  many  uidooked-for  hindrances^  which  iire  over- 
come so  stracigely  and  unexpectedly^  that  no  one  mn  ever  foresee 
the  termination  of  it ;  whereas  in  Shakspeare,  even  from  the  very 
first  introductory  scenes,  it  is  iK>ssible  to  rccog?iise  the  rout© 
he  win  take,  and  the  end  he  will  come  to*  Calderoii's  expo- 
sitions coQsequently  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  siinple  kind,  con- 
sisting generally  of  matters  obe^ly  complicated  in  themselves:  certain 
s|}ecial  circmnstanceJi  wliich  have  preceded  the  first  sa^ne^  and  which, 
(liereforPjiure  not  acted,  but  narrated  oidy,  have  plunged  the  principal 
personages  of  the  drama  in  some  perplexity  or  other,  out  of  which 
they  strive  by  every  possible  expctlient  to  extricate  tJiemselves,  J 
But,  either  through  the  strangeness  of  the  mmns  w  hich  they  have 
recoturse  to,  or^  what  i^  more  often  the  case,  through  some  untoward 
accident,  the  complication  grows  more  and  more  entangled,  while 
every  new  matter  that  they  set  about,  and  every  fresh  character 
that  is  introduced,  do  but  involve  them  in  greater  difficulties,  and 
ajj]mreutly  render  the  untying  of  the  knot  more  and  more  impro- 
hahlc,  wliilc  at  last  it  is  loosened  in  the  same  strange  way,  and 
frequently  with  startJiug  suddenness,  Shakspeare,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  in  his  comerUes  hut  seldom,  and  in  Ids  tragedies,  in  the 
single  case  of  "  Hamlet,''  built  his  exposition  on  a  fact  antecedent 
ajiil  external  to  the  proper  action  of  the  piece  ^  and  whenever  he  Ims 
done  so,  he  lui^  with  great  skill  invariably  contrived  some  meana 
of  prcsentiTig  it  wgiun  before  the  spectators  {as,  for  instance,  by 
the  appcartiuce  of  the  Ghost  in  '* Hamlet/^)  His  introductions 
or  cxpositioTL^  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  lucid  and  simjjlp. 
He  contnvea  at  once  to  by  open  before  us  the  diatinguishing 
features  of  character,  and  the  leading  interests  of  his  personage^ 
and  immediately  arranges  them  in  certain  definite  groups^ ;  which 
thereupon,  in  pursuanec  of  their  severed  aim.^,  begin  their  sepanitc 
and  indej)endcnt    movements,    and   as  they  come  into  mutual 
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contact^  seconding  or  thwarting  each  other,  carry  on  the  action  to  its 
highest  point  of  complication,  out  of  which  the  catastrophe  unfolds 
itself  in  his  tragedies  slowly,  and  for  the  most  part  step  and  step ; 
but  in  his  comedies,  on  the  contrary,  with  greater  suddenness, 
without  in  either  case  excluding  the  influence  of  such  external 
circumstances,  accidents  and  the  Uke,  as  are  consistent  urith 
the  characters  of  the  dramatic  agents ;  and  which  consequently 
acquire  the  higher  significance  of  being  mediately  the  operation  of 
divine  Providence.  In  fact,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  composition  of  the  two  poets  results  from  this  £act — 
that  with  one  the  plot  is  every  thing,  while  with  the  other  its  im- 
portance is  only  co-ordinate  with  the  development  of  character. 
On  this  account  it  was  not  possible  for  Calderon  to  carry  out  the 
ground-idea  in  different  groups  of  character.  For  several  of  such 
complicated  plots  as  his  in  a  single  drama  would  evidently  render 
the  general  survey  of  the  whole  impracticable. 

By  the  composition,  therefore,  Calderon  could  not  invest  the 
feet  with  a  general  validity.  Tlie  nearest  approach  he  could 
make  thereto  was  by  his  method,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  by  his 
defect,  of  characterization ;  for  a  full  and  thorough  delineation 
of  character  would,  it  is  evident,  deprive  the  fact  of  much  of  the 
importance  laid  upon  it.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  deUneate 
character  without  acknowledging  the  rights  of  the  subjectinty  of 
mind,  wliich,  however,  would  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  a  fixed 
and  stem  objectivity.  Of  that  endless  variety,  of  that  always 
peculiar,  and  occasionally  liighly  singular,  and  yet  ever  vivid  in- 
dividuaUty  of  Shakspeare's  characters — of  their  mental  interaction, 
mutually  supplying  and  exliibiting  each  other's  defects  of  character 
—of  all  this  there  could  be  little  or  nothing  in  Calderon.  fffis 
personages  are  notliing  more  or  less  than  the  Spaniards  of^e 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  which  we  above  described  as  the  true 
artistic  ideal,  the  primal  form  of  human  nature  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  bears  with  liim,  from  the  very  first,  so  completely  the  fashion 
of  his  own  age  and  nation,  that  naturally  its  several  reflections 
also  are  essentially  modified  thereby.  Accordingly,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  all  Calderon's  dramatic  figures  bear  a  wonderful 
resemblance  to  one  another :  it  is  one  great  family  of  Spanish 
nobilitj'.     Don  Gutierre,  in  the  "  Physician  of  liis  own  Honour," 
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Don  Juaii^  in  the  "  Painter  of  liis  own  Shame/'  Don  Diego,  in  the 
"Yuicp  of  DpsHuv,"  Li.mrdo,  in  the  "Good  or  E\di  of  a  Name^** 
&C.J  arc  sciwrcelj  tUstingimhuble,  ami  so  too  the  ferriide  characters 
—and  the  futhers  Btid  princes  in  these  and  other  pie^^es-i^Tic 
Witty  Villi* h  (theffrarifMo)  nntl  tlie  AVaiting  Maid  a*^  his  pendant, 
are  stereolyj>ud  tlgiires  wliich  recur  over  and  over  agwiuHIf,  there- 
fore^ we  overlook  the  madifications  trought  ahout  by  the  various 
and  ever  new  ^itimlions,  the  distinction  viill  be  fonnd  to  consist 
principally  in  the  greater  or  less  strength  of  the  dillerent  meiitul 
flifeetions  of  faith,  love,  honour,  or  passion,  by  which  the  several 
chai-actera  are  swayed*  Even  when  he  is  describing  evil  charactersi 
sts  in  '^  The  Devotion  to  the  Cross,"  or  in  ^'  The  Purgatory  of  St, 
Patrick,"  there  the  evil  is  brought  forwaril  so  decidedly,  so  ojienly, 
ai»d  so  objectively,  that  it  looks  almost  like  an  evil  spirit  possessing 
the  imlividnal.  His  figures  consequently  appear,  v^  it  were,  tho 
representatives  of  certain  meritid  states  :  8t.  Ildefonso,  8t.  Pjtirickj 
and  Zucluiniaj  in  "  Tlie  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,'*  stand  foLpcrfcct 
holiness;  Don  Fernando,  in  "Ttie  Constant  Prince /'^-Ji.istina, 
in  ''The  Wonderful  Magician,"  &c.,  trpiiy  faith;  while  the 
above  named  eharacters,  and  many  others,  are  iuperaonations  of 
honour  and  lo\  c,  and  Herod  the  Tetmrch  of  Jeadousy,  and  so  oaJlt  is 
then  in  this  allegorical  cast  iu  winch  they  are  cousequeutly  moulded 
that  they  receive  a  certain  impression  of  genendity.  For  the  mental 
states  wliicli  they  pourtray  aflect  idl  men  Jilikc,  and  are  every 
where  sensible  springs  of  human  fiction  aud  sullering.  In  tlicm, 
at  lea^tj  every  one  recognises  a  pari  of  Ids  own  life  and  heiug. 

But  tins,  however,  is  not  sutficient ;  for  whatever  of  general 
interest  the  \Kiem  may  acrpure  by  such  a  mode  of  cliHracterizatitifi, 
it  loses  again  by  the  never  probable,  and  nccasionally  indeed  most 
extraordirinry,  complication  of  the  plot,  wliicli  is  brought  about 
by  the  strangest  situations  and  most  iincounuon  ciTctmistjinces. 
CaWeron's  fame^  indeed^  rests  entirely  in  tlie  niifaihng  fej'tihty  with 
which  he  is  ever  producing  what  is  new,  uuexjjccted,  tuul  cxtraor- 
dhiary.  But  it  inust  be  pladn  at  the  tirst  glance,  that  ifjit nations, 
events^  Tu  I  incidents  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  of  every -day  occur- 
nmcc*_J  No  iloubt  tliere  is  much  of  the  Ranie  kind  in  many  of 
Slaikspeare's  diiunn&,  and  it  were  Idghly  rithculous  to  wish  t<* 
exclude  the  extraordiiiary  altogetlier  from  the  stuge.      Bu(  stiE  it 
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mtiit  be  Femembercd  tliat  witli  Sht^kspeare  the  msm  stress  doa 
not  lie  on  ihn  inere  faet^  which  is  mtlier  cxMbitQcl  by  him  in  it« 
rrliitiori  to,  untl  in  the  liglit  of,  a  oonaequencc  from  the  meiitd 
t|iiiilitie»  of  the  ficrsjiouagt^s  of  the  pieoTj  while  the  latter  are  bo 
ftdl  of  Cathohe  hunmii  nature  thai  every  one  rectigriisiss  their  type 
in  his  owii  bosom,  und  cannot  help  but  view  the  represent 
adion  relatively  to  himself*  WTicneveXj  on  tlie  otlier  haiid^  os 
the  cmse  with  Culderon,  the  fa^t  preasaa  io  prominently  forward, 
and  frequently  stautls  so  iudqiendetitly  by  itself,  us  to  have  '. 
in  common  with  the  characters  of  the  dramatic  persomig^M,  or 
kast  which  wonltl  aflect  any  other  characiter  in  exuetly  the 
way  that  it  does  tliem;  then,  whalevor  then?  is  in  the  pie^e  of  a 
general  nature,  must  apjiear  either  immechately  hi  ilie  fact,  or  in 
some  way  or  other  be  brought-  about  by  means  of  it» 

Kow  this  Calderon  accomplishes  bv  Ids  dktion.  Nothing  121 
more  strikbg  than  the  great  difl'crenee  between  it  anil  SImkspeare'a 
language;  and  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  greater  than  that 
between  the  general  views  of  life,  the  notions  of  tragic  and  romie, 
and  the  composition  and  characterization  of  the  two  [K>et^.  For 
all  these  are  so  intimately  connected  together,  that  any  one  in\  ii* 
riably  finds  its  ground  and  expkiuition  in  the  rest.  ^/Thus  C^fs- 
ron^s  diction  is  the  effect  primarily  of  his  general  view  of  life  c&di 
the  world,  TMienever,  as  is  the  case  with  him,  the  action  a|i|i6BiB 
to  be  so  decidedly  conditioned  and  borne  along  by  the  objective 
influencea  of  religion,  honour,  and  love,  of  circuiustaiices  and 
accidents,  and  the  like,  there  any  immediate  and  intrinsic  unison 
between  the  feet  and  the  characters  of  the  acting  personages  is 
impossible.  Tlie  fact  must  &om  the  very  beginning  present 
itself  in  a  certain  objective  oppomtion  to  the  agent  and  liis  own 
cons^ciousncss,  even  because  it  is  not  entirely  his  cwn  property. 
The  fsLct  becomes  thereby  a  matter  for  reflection  to  the  pentotiage^ 
of  Im  dnmiii^.  On  this  aac^unt  Calderon's  diction  could  not  Ur 
the  immediate  suggeistions  of  the  soul,  w^Iiich  terminate  find  com- 
bine so  entirely  with  the  fact,  that  the  ejtpression  of  them  becomes 
the  language  of  histor)^^ — ^tlie  language  of  action  itself.  TBut  in 
oonseciuencc  of  want  of  union  between  them,  wWdi  in  the 
Sjffljiish  poet  is  every  w^here  sensible,  all  the  conceptions,  setiH- 
monts,  and  ideas  which  tlie  deed  c;dk  forth,  have  alrmdy  jmaseA 
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thiough  the  refieetion ;  from  which  alone  fiincy  rcoeivesi  them^  in 
order  to  give  them  utterance,  farm,  and  shape*  This  primarily 
will  account  for  the  pervading  and  wonderful  union  in  his  Ian- 
giiagSi  of  the  most  deUeate  antitheses  Bud  acat^t  combitiatiGna 
of  reflection^  with  the  richest,  most  varied,  and  most  e^^quisite 
flowers  of  imagery  and  fancy^  Hence,  too,  il:*  prevailing  lone  it 
meditative,  descriptive,  and  ornate.  Since  it  is  oidy  ooujointlj 
with  the  reflection  that  the  fancy  apprehends  its  object,  under  their 
Imnds  it  becomes  as  it  were  spontaneously  both  greater  and  more 
brilliaoit^  they  turn  it  on  every  side,  concentrate  aU  the  light 
upon  ifc,  and  exliibit  it  in  the  brightest  colours.  This,  too,  will 
accoimt  for  the  extreme  length  of  the  speeches,  which  are  quite  in 
unison  with  the  character  of  Spanish  poesy,  but  which  necessa* 
rily  appear  to  us  unnatural  in  all  cases  where  the  exhibited 
matter  demands  thoughts  and  feelings  more  lively  and  more  iininc- 
diiitely  excited  by  the  dramatic  situations  themsalves,  Tliey  do 
not  appear  natural,  because  it  is  imi>osi!ible  to  believe  that  the 
lepraiented  feehng  is  living  and  real,  when  it  is  able  to  ^ve  utter- 
fitioe  to  itself  in  such  choice  and  artificial  forms  and  turns  of  lan- 
guage. With  us  the  road  from  emotion  to  reflection  is  shorter  than 
¥nth  Calderon,  with  whom  a  very  different  habit  of  viewing  Ufc, 
long  pursued  and  therefore  aU  but  natural,  has  reduced  to  the  very 
least  the  distance  between  them.  The  same  circunrataRaa  will 
also  sen^  to  explmu  the  varied  m^sures  of  his  versification,  which 
at  tim^  display  a  most  extrardinary  ingenuity — tlio  long-continned 
series  of  assonances,  and  the  polished  rhymes  in  which  Calderon's 
langujige  rings  forth,  as  it  were,  in  ever-changing  peals  of  harmo- 
nioufl  chimes/  lliis  clmracter  of  the  versification,  hiical  rather 
than  dramatic,  and  absolntely  exdnding  the  introduction  of  prosa, 
is  the  very  form  which  most  completely  corresponds  with  its  sub- 
ject-matter — the  fitting  veliicle  of  the  witty  combinations  and  anti- 
tbe<si^,  fulness  of  imagery  and  brilliant  deacriptions,  Tlie  emo- 
tion and  passion  of  the  moment,  however,  never  express  them* 
selves  in  such  laboured  form  i  to  acquire  this  thej  must  first  pasa 
through  the  reflection  and  be  exliibited  by  the  fancy.  Tim  artifi- 
cial language  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  regarded  as  the  coun- 
terpart to  his  style  of  comjxjsition  with  its  singuiar  and  art^iUy 
contrived  complications.    The  compositions  and  the  charac^teriza- 
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tion  equally  required  such  long  descriptive  and  meditative  speeches, 
both  to  afford  a  halting  and  resting-point  amidst  the  ever  new 
shapes  and  fresh  entanglements  of  the  action,  and  also  because 
characters  which  are  at  the  same  time  representations  of  some  one 
or  other  of  man's  mental  states,  must  enforce  and  throw  them  all 
out  with  especial  breadth  and  distinctness.  And  conversely,  again, 
the  language  must  react  on  the  characterization  and  composition, 
even  because  such  a  style  of  diction  is  only  possible  where  the 
composition  and  characterization  are  of  this  kind.  Lastly,  since 
in  Calderon  the  tragical  is  not  so  markedly  distinguished  from  the 
comic,  his  language  consequently  in  both  is  very  similar ;  whereas 
in  Shakspeare,  in  consequence  of  a  clearer  separation  between  the 
two,  and  of  the  different  tone  and  keeping  of  the  characters  occa- 
sioned thereby,  the  very  language  assumes  a  different  look  in  comedy 
and  tragedy  :  in  the  latter  instance  the  expression  of  feeling 
and  passion  is  more  vehement,  more  compressed,  more  unpreme- 
ditated; while  in  the  latter  it  is  milder,  more  diffuse,  and  more 
weighed ;  in  the  one  swelling  into  the  grand,  the  uncommon  and 
the  marvellous,  wliile  in  the  other  it  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
ordiiiar}^  language  of  every-day  existence 

Wliilst,  however,  Calderon  employs  all  the  resources  of  language 
to  embellish,  exalt,  and  magnify  his  subject,  it  acquires  thereby  a 
greater  extension  than  by  itself  belongs  to  it,  and  draws  within 
its  range  a  greater  mass  of  life.  While  it  is  thus  turned,  consi- 
dered and  de^scribed  in  all  its  aspects,  its  reference  and  applicabi- 
lity to  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  becomes  more 
conspicuous.  This  reflective  meditation  on  the  matter  in  hand  is 
the  substitute  for  Shakspeare's  mode  of  carrjing  the  same  ground- 
idea  into  several  distinct  groups  of  characters  and  interests.  It 
is  by  this  means  only  that  a  general  idea  is  stamped  on  the 
materials  wliich  Calderon  is  working  upon,  and  that  the  action 
becomes  divested  of  its  individuality,  and  ceases  to  appear 
a  rare  and  isolated  case.  This  is  most  clearly  apparent  in  his 
"Life  a  Dream.''  Without  the  long  contemplative  soliloquy 
of  the  Prince  and  others,  the  action  in  this  case  could  only 
appear  a  singular  and  unprecedented  event.  It  is,  then, 
through  tliis  pecuUar  feature  of  the  language,  that  the  piece 
acquires  whatever  of  general  interest  it  does  possess ;  it  is  only  bv 
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tliis  expedient  flint  the  gmund-iJea  of  the  picce^ — ^t.liat  huTnau  life 
in  its  tnutene^s  and  variety  is  bnt  a  ilreaia,  ont  of  wliich  niau 
may  be  awakened  in  a  moment  by  death — is  bronght  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  view.  The  same  remark^  bs  any  iittcntive  re^Ier  of 
his  works  will  readily  discover,  applies  with  greater  or  less  truth 
tojiU  GJderori's  dramas. 

iJVlm  is  Caldnmn's  method  of  representation.  We  must  dej^iig- 
nate  it  as  unartisticj  even  because  the  leatliog  ideas  of  his 
several  pieces  are  brought  before  us  by  the  metlinm  of  reflection 
m  mere  ideas  or  thoughts,  and  are  not  immediately  realised  bj 
true  artistic  means  ;  i\  e,  they  are  not  pourtrayed  and  em- 
iKidied  in  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  acting  j>ersonages. 
It  m,  however,  this  mode  of  exliibition  that  gives  Calderon  the 
advantage  over  Shakspeare;  rendering,  m  it  doe%  his  dramas 
more  easily  understood  than  Shakspeare's,  It  reqiuTes,  for  in* 
stance,  no  great  study  or  aeutcneas  to  discover  the  Icachng  idea 
in  "  Life  a  Bream.''  Equally  obvious  is  jt  in  another  piece  of  the 
same  class,  even  if  it  were  not  expressly  fresliened  in  the  very 
title — ^'  In  tliis  Life  all  k  Trvith  or  ail  a  Lie."  (En  e^ta  vidii  todo 
ea  verdttd  y  todo  mentira.)  No  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  what 
is  the  true  ground -idea  i^i  the  "Physician  of  Ids  Own  Honoor,*' 
the  "Painter  of  his  Own  Shame,"  the  "  Wonderful  Magician,^' and 
the  other  drama®  already  mentioned ;  and  the  case  will  be  found  to 
be  the  same  of  all  the  rest.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  on 
the  other  hand  this  has  its  disadvantage.  For  inasmuch  as  this 
clear  projection  of  the  ground-idea  is  accomphshed  not  so  mnch 
by  means  of  an  active  dntmatie  representation,  as  of  htntjmtfft^, 
it  doe^  not  pen  ade  all  the  pai-ts  and  members  of  the  }>oem  in  an 
equal  degree.  In  order  t^  carry  the  plot  t^  the  great e-st  jiossible 
complieaHon,  he  frequently  employs  a  host  of  subordinidc  person- 
nges;  to  wliom,  however,  he  (hub  it  (hificult  to  give  an  inlerest  in 
tlie  principal  action,  and  whom  cDiispqurntly  be  is  forced  to  leave 
ill  pursuit  of  special  objects  of  their  owm*  I  Shakspeare,  no  doubt, 
do68  the  same,  even  bec*uise  it  is  fully  agreeable  to  tbe  essence  of 
dramatic  poes}\  Bnt  still  he  hm  coutrivcd,  vdi\\  various  modifica- 
tions indeed,  to  maintain  in  all  these  subordinate  inten^sts  and 
inferior  personages  the  same  idea  whieti  lies  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
primiiry  action.     But  this  is  not  true  of  Oilderou.     In  his  *^Lifa  . 
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a  Di^eam/ ^  for  instimce^  the  actions  and  (ortiioea  of  Bo^um ;  the 
imtarj  of  Leotiom^  m  the  "  Physidan  of  ]m  Own  Honouf ;"  tnd 
in  **  Jealotisy  the  greatest  of  Monsters,"  the  loves  and  iuivpiihitT9 
of  Ploleiny  and  livia,  if  they  are  not  wholly  extrhmcal  to  the 
main  action,  afe  at  least  entirely  extraneous  to  tlie  idea  which 
fhat  is  intended  to  exhibit.  This  objection  naturally  applies  pre- 
eminently to  Calderon's  method  of  composition^  and  i^  at  the  mum 
time  a  neceseoiy  lesult  of  it.  In  its  first  root,  therefore,  it-  goes 
bick  to  his  general  view  of  life  and  the  world.  It  serves  ako  to 
explain  why  Calderon,  iri  spite  of  his  vigorous  fancyj  his  rejnarkftl)l<5-j 
acntenesSj  and  wcU-excrciscd  reflection^  is  not  to  be  comparetl  foi 
richness  of  ideas  with  Shnkspeare-  For  such  a  fixed  objectivity 
evidently  deprives  life  of  its  niobility  and  elasticity.  It  i-  -  -^ 
sequence  of  this  that  we  behold  Spain^  since  the  st^  i 

eentniy,  more  and  more  withdrawn  from  the  stage  of  political 
influence,  and  gmdually  retiring  witldn  itself.  The 
which,  under  sncli  an  objective  fixity,  life  must  present 
arti^c  exliibition,  are  already  limited  to  a  few  definite  points; 
all  beside?  must  be  excluded  as  arbitrary  and  untrue.  Ac- 
corchngly  j  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Calderon's  pieces  move  in 
comparative  narrow  sphereSj  and  the  game  idea  differently  dressed 
out  recurs  in  several  of  liis  pieces.  Thus  the  **  Devotion  to  tli 
Cross/*  and  the  "  Purgatory  of  St,  Patrick/'  exhibit  the  Ufe  of  i 
man,  as  in  itself  utterly  lostj  and  only  endurable  under  tlie 
diat«  influence  of  God*s  grace.  Closely  akin  t  heremth  is  the  fimd 
mental  idea  in  '^Tlie  Wonderful  Magician/^  and  ''The  Exaltalia 
of  the  CroBs/^  unices  perhaps,  in  tliis  piece,  some  may  be  dispoaed 
to  lay  the  principal  stress  on  the  destruction  of  the  devil  imd  all 
evil  powers  by  tlie  miraculous  agency  of  God ;  in  which  case, 
however,  the  piece  will  be  entirely  withdrawi]  from  the  sphere  of 
human  interests*  *' Life  a  Pream/'  and  its  pendant,  "In  tliis  Life 
all  w  Truth  aod  bU  a  Lie/^  have  the  same  idea  for  their  founda- 
tion, "The  Physician  of  his  Qm\  Honour/'  and  "The  Painter 
of  his  <y\vn  Shfime/'  pourtray  tlie  influence  which  ideas  once 
formed  exercise  on  life^  whUc  in  the  "  Good  or  Evil  of  a  Name/'  in 
"The  Toicc  of  Destiny,'^'  and  others,  life  is  exMbitetl  in  a  similar 
dependence  on  apparently  the  most  inconsiderable  trifles.  It  is 
evident  that  Calderon's  ideas  are  not  always  very  profoundi  but 
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nre  frequently  obnoxious  to  the  charges  of  being  liarrow  and  partial. 
Thtus  Shakspeare  has  employed  in  his  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream'*  the  same  thought  that  Calderon  has  in  "Life  aDreauk'* 
But  the  foimer  has  made  of  it  a  most  serious  drama — ^tlie 
latter  a  most  gay  and  merry  piece.  Whereas  Calderoii  gives 
ft  very  partial  conception  of  tliis  idea  for  its  full  and  complete 
truth ;  Shakspeare^  indeed,  admits  its  general  validity^  but  at  the 
same  time  by  iiarodying  it  displays  its  one-sidedne^s  and  false- 
hood. And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  already^named  peu^ 
daiit  to  "  life  a  Dream/'  whichj  for  the  most  part,  correspoodB  to 
Shakspeare's  "  Comedy  of  Errors." 

From  the  nature  of  Calderon's  composition,  chamcterisation,  and 
language^  and  lastly  from  Ijis  general  view  of  life  and  the  world,  it 
follows  immediately  that  that  which  we  have  above  designated  by 
the  title  of  inventmn  must  play  a  very  different  part  with  him  than 
T^ith  Shakspeare,  I  have  fonnerly  endeavoured  to  point  out  tlie 
reasons  why  it  fell  so  far  in  the  background  with  the  latt^er*  All 
these  disappear  in  the  case  of  Calderon,  and  give  way  to  others 
which  necessarily  lead  to  an  opposite  result*  Since  with  Calderou 
the  subjective  peculiarities  of  the  dramatic  personages  are  pushed 
^iVde,  and  the  fact  brought  prominently  forward,  and  the  mani- 

tion  of  tlic  leading  idea  confined  t-o  one  principid  actioUj  and 
ii  driven  to  liave  recourse  to  the  language  for  its  full  expression, 
it  must  consequently  be  his  first  object  to  awaken  in  the  specta- 
tors the  deepest  possible  sympathy  for  the  principal  action.  He 
must  tlierefore  seek  even  heforehand  to  present  it  at  once  in  an 
int€f£Sting  and  nnusual  light,  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  bustle  of 
exdtamenti  and  to  give  it  constantly  some  new  and  unexpected 
turn — to  draw  the  knot  to  all  appearance  lightly  and  indis- 
solubly,  hi  order  to  undo  it  flg!iin  as  quickly  and  cliarmiugly, 
Consequently,  to  succeed  in  all  this,  he  must  entirely  out  of  his  own 
means  and  resource  invent  peq>etually  new  and  extraordinary 
relationsj  circumstances,  and  situations.  Wlierever  the  whole  of 
life  possesses  so  fixed,  definite,  and  objective  a  shape  as  it  do^  in 
CJalderon's  Titw  of  it,  all  the  interest  must  centre  in  the  diversified 
positions  which  individuals  take  up  relatively  to  its  objective  forces^ 
md  wliich  are  brought  about  entirely  by  circwmstance-s,  and  in 

manifold  compHcation  and  dissolution  of  the  coufhct  between 
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them  both.  Ordinary  Spanish  life  itself  must  therefore  produce 
a  great  supply  of  such  most  complicated  relations^  and  continuallj 
exercise  the  natural  ingenuity  of  the  Spaniards^  calling  forth 
all  their  rare  £Eicultics  of  fancy  and  combination  in  the  inven- 
tion of  remedies  of  every  kind.  Out  of  this  source  it  was,  without 
doubt,  tliat  Calderon,  Lope  de  V^a,  and  all  the  Spanish  dramatists 
of  their  scliool,  in  ingenious  derices  of  this  kind  are  far  richer 
than  all  the  otlicr  play-\niters  of  the  whole  world  taken  t(^ther. 
The  fame  of  this  eminently  inventive  faculty  must,  however,  be 
ascribed  not  merely  to  their  i)oets,  but  also  in  a  measure  to  the 
general  mind  and  character  of  tlieir  nation.  If  so,  then  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  all  tlie  other  pecuharities  of  Calderon's  \CTitings,  the 
thoroughly  national  feature  of  his  poesy  is  prominently  conspicuous. 

In  short  it  does  not  admit  of  a  question,  that  Calderon,  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  others,  are  preeminently  popular  poets  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term ;  i.  e,  they  are  poets  chiefly  for  their  own  nation 
and  their  own  age.  It  is  only  a  small  portion  of  their  works  that 
can  lay  claim  to  possessing  an  universal  interest  for  all  lands  and 
all  times.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are  built  so  entirely  on  the 
view  of  the  world  and  things,  and  on  the  sentiments  and  habits 
prevailing  in  their  o\^ti  century  and  people,  that  it  is  only  in  Spain 
that  they  can  look  for  a  full  and  fair  appreciation. 

To  point  out  the  intrinsic  harmony  between  the  characteristic 
fe-atures  of  Calderon's  poetry,  and  the  spirit  of  liis  age  and  nation, 
as  well  as  between  the  single  leading  elements  of  his  poetry  and 
its  general  basis  and  foundation,  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
sketch  which  we  have  thus  attempted  both  of  him  and  his  poetry. 
It  has  served  to  demonstrate  the  genius  and  originality  of  the 
poet,  which  excludes  ever}^thing  extraneous  and  foreign,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  furnishes  a  security  for  the  correctness  of  our 
conception  of  liis  artistic  personality.  For  harmony  is  ever  the 
chief  criterion  of  truth,  whenever  the  question  is  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent intellectual  life^  and  true  genius  and  originality  reveal 
themselves  preeminently  in  that  creative  activity  whose  productions 
are  organic,  catholic,  and  harmonious. 

Calderon's  life  falls  midway  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
times  of  GOETHE.  The  last  years  of  his  long  career  touch  upon 
that  epoch  when  Deism  begun  to  be  rife  among  the  theologians 
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of  Engiandi  and  from  thenea  spread  itself  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury over  tJie  coiitiiieDt,  and  especially  over  Germany*  T\m 
Deism,  which,  supijorted  by  an  empirical  and  matmalistic  philo- 
sophy, quickly  e^tliibited  an  unmitigated  hostility  to  Chrintianitj, 
was  the  consequence  of  a  false  and  partial  adoption  of  the  vital 
principle  of  the  Reformation*  What  PrDtestantism  chiefly  pro- 
tested j^inst,  was  the  one-f^ided^  dead  formal  objectivity  which 
marked  the  mcdiBeval  Catholicism,  and  tlie  errors  which  sprung 
ont  of  that  evil  source,  especially  those  of  a  compulsory  fiiith, 
and  of  justification  by  works.  With  the  restoration  of  a  free 
living  and  scriptural  faith  to  its  fiiU  rights,  a  requisition  was  still 
made  upon  the  human  mind  to  recog:ni5e  also  the  objective  truth 
of  Christianity  as  //#  own  truth,  and  io  realise  it  in  itself  in  its 
cc^ition  and  science,  in  wilKng  and  doing*  The  independent 
right  of  the  subjectivity  of  mind  was  unquestionably  established 
at  the  Reformation,  which  threw^  off  the  yoke  of  a  fixed  and  arbi- 
trary objectivity ;  but  this  recognition  of  the  anthority  of  the  sub- 
jective mind  did  not  entitle  it  to  maintain  a  position  irresj>ective  nf 
objective  tmthj  but  on  the  contrary  did  but  set  forth  more 
strongly  its  duty  of  obsening  a  due  subordination  thei^to.  But 
unfortnnati^ly,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  a 
divergence  of  principle  was  apparent,  involving  the  greatest  in- 
terests* While  Luther  admitted  that  all  was  for  the  Scripture  tbat 
was  not  against  it,  and  by  so  doing  res[>eeted  in  its  objective 
validity  the  whole  of  the  existing  dogmatic  interi>retationj  and  all 
the  institutions  of  the  Church  which  were  not  directly  opposed  to 
Holy  Writj  many  of  his  fellow  reformers  advanced  the  position, 
that  tdl  is  contrary  to  Scripture  which  is  not  expressly  asserted, 
permitted,  or  commanded  by  it.  Hereby  the  bare  dead  word  was 
set  up  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  standard  of  truth,  and  imme- 
diately the  religious  mind  assumed  a  hostile  position  against  the 
valid  objectivity  of  the  ecclesiastical  syst-em :  while  it  ree-ognised 
the  one  chief  foundation,  it  rejected  all  else*  But  now  this  one 
foundation^ — the  word  of  Holy  Writ,  requires  to  be  understood 
and  explained,  and  if  with  it  nothing  else  is  acknowledged  but  tho 
subjectivity  of  mind,  then  the  understuDdiiig  of  Scripture,  and  aU 
interpretation  of  it^  must  necessarily  assume  a  subjective  character, 
J  Whatever,  therefore,  the  subjective  mind,  in  its  inthvidual  variable 
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capacity  and  faculty  of  judging^  is  incapable  of  compreheading^ 
becomes  obnoxious  to  doubt^  which  naturally  soon  extends  itself 
even  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture;,  and  nltimately  to^ 
Christianity  itself. 

Now  the  birth  and  education  of  Goethe  fall  in  this  period^  when 
Christianity,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  mystical  or 
I  formal-orthodox  believers^  had  given  way  before  a  shallow  Beism^ 
i  or  the  so-called  rehgion  of  nature^  and  when  in  all  the  countries 
I  of  Protestantism  the  ecclesiastical  Ufe  lay  prostrate ;  whilst  the 
j  subjectivity  of  mind,  in  the  reckless  prosecution  of  its  own  ri^ts, 
in  opposition  to  all  objectivity,  and  wholly  regardless  of  its  duties, 
had  raised  itself  to  a  height  from  which  it  necessarily  fell  into  the 
depths  of  a  most  unspiritual  materialism,  in  which  every  individual 
set  up  his  own  judgment  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
infaUible  standard  of  thet  ruly  beautiful  and  good.     The  literature 
and  tastes  of  France  at  this  time  reigned  generally  over  Germany 
.  also.     And  it  was  in  France  that  this  conflict  of  subjectivity  with 
objectivity  was  fully  and  completely  fought  out,   until   in  the 
domains  of  religion,  morality,  and  philosophy,  it  led  to  materialism, 
Hbertinism,  and  atheism,  and  in  the  domains  of  law  and  pohtics, 
to  revolution  and  the  total  subversion  of  all  the  existing  relations 
:  of  society.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  French 
\  spirit  held  a  complete  sway  over  the  German.     Against  the  total 
\  success  of  this  monster,  the  profounder  moral  feeling  of  the  Ger- 
iman  people  raised  an  insuperable  barrier.     In  Germany,  accord- 
ingly, the  life  of  religion  could   not  be  entirely  extinguished; 
it  was  only  pushed  into  the  background,  and  shut  up  a  while 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  empty  morality.     Accordingly,  the 
Gallican  materialism  and  atheism  assumed  in  this  country  the 
form  of  the  so-called  rehgion  of  reason,  or,  to  express  myself  bet- 
ter, in  a  moralism  whose  reUgious  foundation  was  a  bald,  unsub- 
stantial deistic  view  of  life,  which  had  for  its  vital  principle  the 
law  of  reason  and  morality  imminent  in  the  subjective  mind  of 
man.     Of  these  opinions  Kant  came  forward  as  the  spokesman  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  about  the  time  when 
Goethe  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.     Contemporary  with  him, 
Winkelman  was  labouring  to  revive  a  correct  knowledge  of  ancient 
art,  while  Lessing,  with  the  energetic  vigour  of  his  sharp  and 
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rorcible  criticLjm,  pointed  out  and  put  down  Hie  Ms&  taste — the 

iiiiiieittimluess  aud  emptiuess  of  Freiicli  poetr}^,  and  thereby  brought 
to  a  dose  the  reign  of  Galbcau  literature  in  Germany,  These 
men,  with  Klopstoek,  Wipland,  nnd  others^  were  the  leaders  of 
that  poetical  and  aesthetical  direction  of  mind,  aJoug  which  Goethe 
and  Schiller  wore  at  firsrt  carried  ivith  the  throng,  nntil  at  last  they 
stood  by  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  as  ilm  Corypha*i  of  the 
freshly  blooming  classieal  Uteratnre  of  Germany.  Upon  one 
branch  of  this  great  hne  the  same  direclioa  led  to  the  soft  dreami- 
ness of  feeling  and  fancy,  and  on  another  it  turned^  in  opposition 
to  the  artificial  French  refinement,  to  nature,  which,  together  with 
a  pure  natural  humflnity,  it  worshipped  as  the  only  source  of  all 
truth  and  beauty,  and  thereby  fell  in  and  coincided  with  the  phi* 
losophical  &nd  peds^gicd  naturalism  of  a  Bousseau  and  Basedow^ 
as  well  as  uith  Herde/s  idealistic  humanity.  A  barren  deism  of 
itself  drove  those  richer  minds,  that  longed  aftej  a  linng  active 
Godheadj  to  the  worsliip  of  nature,  which  again  oi^ened  the  way 
to  a  system  of  pantheism. 

Thejip  fire  the  principal  elcm&nts  of  tlie  age  to  wliich  Goellie'i 
prime  belonged.  They  are  all  more  or  leas  clearly  mirrored  in  hii 
poetry  J  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be  prominently  noticeil,  as  affording  a 
characteristic  mark  of  distinction  between  the  two  dramatists, 
that  Goethe  appears  to  have  been  inllnenced  much  more  than 
Sliakspei^e  by  the  interests  and  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  and  wrote.  Indeed^  it  may  truly  he  said,  that  it  is  pro- 
perly the  living  and  cliaract-eri^tic  principle  of  his  poetry,  to 
awaken,  by  a  poetical  e3thihitioti  of  them,  a  perception  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  ideasi,  exciting  cauae&j  and  the  inmost  spring! 
which  carried  forward  the  devdopme nt  of  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
AoGordin^y,  as  be  cjcpedenced  them  himself^  and  in  his  own  circle^ 
siirh  thpy  occttr  again  in  Itis  own  poems,  but  raised  and  elevated 
to  a  living  objetttive  shape :  Goethe  is  in  ioct  the  microcaMn  of 
his  own  9g@  aud  nation.  And  this  accounts  not  only  for  the  great 
influence,  but  also  for  the  reput^iHoii,  wliich  his  w^orks  so  widely 
and  so  quickly  gained ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  liternry  problem  for 
tbc  present  age,  which  still  looks  for  a  satisfactory  solution,  to  ex* 
hibit  both  the  Idstory  of  his  works  and  that  of  Ids  life,  in  this 
ibrir  living  action  and  countezactioD,  and  also  to  ti'ace  (he  compli- 
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cated  and  reciprocal  relation  between  them  and  his  age.  As  onr 
object,  however,  embraces  only  his  dramatic  poetry,  the  smallest 
portion  of  his  hterary  labours — ^as  we  only  propose  to  point  out 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
Shakspeare — a  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  beyond  our  pro- 
vince. We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  few  remarks. 
But  previously,  and  at  once,  we  may  observe,  that  that  genend 
demoralisation,  which  issuing  firom  the  fundamental  tendency  of 
the  Tlg^  tft'^estroy  and  to  set  itself  against  all  objectivity, 
against  all  existing  institutions,  had  began  to  spread  over  all  tiie 
greater  or  less  relations  of  life,  evidently  exerdsed  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  composition  of  The  " Mitschuldigen,''  (The 
Accomplices,)  one  of  his  first  pieces.  ''  Gotz  von  Berlichingen/' 
and  "  Egmont,*^  are  pervaded  with  the  ideas  which  were  the  intd- 
lectual  springs  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which  again,  dis- 
torted to  caricatures  by  exaggeration,  are  ridiculed  in  the  ''  Bur- 
gergeneral,"  (The  Citizen  General),  and  the  "  Axdg^regtt,^'  (The 
Eebels).  ''Die  NaturUche  Tochter''  (The  Natural  Daughter) 
also  owes  its  existence  to  the  revolutionary  state  of  Europe,  which, 
like  a  thimder-cloud  charged  with  destruction,  forms  here  the  back- 
ground of  the  action.  "Stella''  and  ''Clavigo,"  on  the  other 
hand,  connect  themselves  with  the  life  of  '' Werther;"  delineating, 
though  under  another  aspexjt,  the  same  sentimental  dreamy  style 
of  mind,  out  of  sorts  with  reaUty  and  the  existing  order  of  things ; 
llie  inconsistencies  of  a  mind  richly  endowed  indeed,  but  ginng 
way  entirely  to  self  and  its  own  passions  and  feelings ;  while  the 
"Die  Laune  des  YerUebten,"  (A  Lover's  Humours,)  and  some 
of  his  Uttle  operas,  abandoning  the  contradictions  and  comph- 
cations  of  a  refined  and  artificial  state  of  society,  are  devoted 
entirely  to  nature,  and  tlie  gay  sportiveness  of  a  simple  ideal  life  of 
nature.  "  Ipliigenia"  is  a  rare  expression  of  reverence  for,  and  a 
profound  study  and  soUd  understanding  of,  ancient  art  and  beauty. 
"  Tasso,"  on  the  other  hand,  refiects  both  the  lofty  consciousness 
of  a  true  poetic  genius,  which  princes  and  people  do  homage  to, 
which  soars  high  above  the  limits  of  social  life,  as  well  as  the 
morbid  weakness  of  mind,  which  absorbed  in  a  poetical  existence 
of  its  own,  has  set  itself  loose  from  all  the  restraints  of  actual  life, 
and  is  consequently  a  true  picture  of  this  idealising  and  sesthetical 
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tendency.  But  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  tone  which  runs 
through  all  Goethe's  poems  is  sounded  so  clearly  and  loudly  by 
the  "  Faust/'  that  it  combinea  aU  the  different  notes  of  the  accord. 
It  s]>eaks  the  prevailing  tone  of  Goethe' a  age^  the  vivid  consfcious* 
ni^s  of  the  ilhmitableness  of  the  subjective  mind^  which  indi^^l 
expresses  itself  one*sidedly  in  a  stniggle  after  freedom,  thoroughly 
subjective,  and  yd  nevertlielesa  wholly  limitless,  in  the  effort  eon- 
«aquently  to  bteak  olf  all  fetters,  even  those  wliieh  arc  most  inter- 
nid  and  subjective,  and  by  n  mighty  power  to  bring  down  hesiven 
to  itsell',  and  to  rule  the  world.  This  is  the  organic  centre  of  all 
Goethe's  poetry ;  not  only  doea  it  colour,  but  it  is  also  deeply 
engraiued  inia,  his  whole  poetic  view  of  life  and  the  world. 

As  with  Ctilderon  n  Ibted  olijectivity  niaintnin&  a  decided  prejxjn- 
demnce,  so  conversely  with  Goethe  the  great  weight  is  everywhere 
laid  on  the  pure  frc^  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life.  Hern  every 
indivqdual  haj^  his  own  rt^ligion  and  inoralilj'j  his  own  view  of  life, 
liis  own  vocationi  his  own  destiny,  '*  for  every  individual  charaeter 
hn^  iU  justiticadon."  The  rebttion  of  individuals  to  God  is  not 
less  various  and  nmnifold  than  the  dill'erences  of  men's  mindis  nnd 
hearts.  This  alone  appears  to  be  objectively  certain, — that  if  man 
is  to  |iosse^s  a  fidl,  unlimited,  absolute,  or  rather  abstract  freedom 
of  will  and  eoudiict,  God  on  liis  part  canuot  resent  to  liiinself 
any  influence,  whether  mediate  or  inHncdiate,  upon  liistorv,  on  the 
sufferings  and  performances  of  men,  Goethe  therefore  givea  in 
his  allpgiaiicc  to  the  shallow  deism  of  his  genemtion,  which  placed 
God  and  the  world  in  an  obscure  and  remot'e  relation  to  each 
other ;  and  on  the  other  haadj  in  eonse<iueiice  of  his  rlcistio  view 
of  the  world  and  t!iiugH,^the  subjectivity  of  uuutl  and  life  is  neces- 
sarily preeminent  in  his  poetrj^ i  the  one  conditions  and  produr^es 
the  other.  For  when  God's  essence  and  will  arc  supposed  to  be 
withdrawn  and  coniiued  to  a  distant  and  nnexploniblc  region, 
without  and  apart  fTom  this  world,  in  whose  guidance  and  prcwr- 
vation  it  in  nowise  and  at  no  time  reveals  itself,  then  the  humaii 
mind  loses  all  olijective  universalitjr  of  thought  and  knowlpflge, 
every  universal  and  objective  standard  of  conduct  and  deif^ire  ;  it 
IS  left  entirely  to  itself,  and  from  itself  must  it  derive  all  moral 
\  add  theoretic  trutJu  In  tlie  case  of  Goethe^  there  is  no  cjuestion 
Vjf  ai*y  proi>erly  rffif/mni,  or  at  leiijst  (liri'^tian  view  of  things^ 
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\  such  as  3uppo9es  the  l^ve  and  justice  of  God  to  be  eminently 

[  operative  in  the  world.  ^  We  find^  therefore,  in  his  dramas^  no  sadh 

I  allnsions  to  God's  ruling  hand,  or  to  the  connection  between  tiie 

present  and  a  future  existence,  which  occur  so  frequmitly  in  Sbak-  .  / 

I  speare's  "  Macbeth,''  ^'  Hamlet,''  and  many  of  his  historical  pieces.  ^ 

Even  in  ''Faust,"  this  interaction  of  the  two  worlds  has  in  redity  only 

an  aU^orical  meaning.  Goethe's  general  view  is  essentially  nothing 

imore  than  a  moral  view,  the  expressing  of  the  prevailing  m<»ralism 
of  his  day.     The  evolution  of  the  world's  history  does  not  witii 
him  as  with  Shakspeare  depend  on  an  organic  connection  betwera 
the  divine  love  and  justice  and  himian  freedom,  but  in  his  view  it 
^        is  rather  nothing  but  the  ceaseless  counteraction,  struggle,  and 
conflict  of  natural,  of  human  forces,  which  are  kept  in  balance  by 
the  specific  intrinsic  gravitation  of  this  earthly  existence,  but  iA 
which  the  result  is  different  for  each  individual,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  capacities,  and  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  severaUy  applied,  v  God,  indeed,  does  not  abstain  alto- 
gether from  the  game :  ^having  at  once  set  it  in  play  he  stands 
as    the   prime  moving   cause  far  away  in  the  background,  and 
nothing  more   is  seen  or  felt   of  his  immediate   influence.      In 
"  Faust"  he  does  but  appear  to  permit  the  happening  of  whatever 
may  chance  to  happen,  >  and  he  keeps  so  entirely  out  of  the  action 
as  if  he  were  but  the   prologue   and  epilogue  of  the  world's 
history.  \  Moral  necessity,  therefore,  is  with  Goethe  not  the  ex- 
\pression  of  God's  ruling  justice,  but  it  is  a  power  ever  operating 
'within  the  human  mind,  ever  negativing  and  destroying  itself,  and 
[putting  an  end  to  that  struggle  after  absolute  freedom,  in  which 
♦the  infinity  of  the  subjective  mind  exhausts  itself,    and  by  so 
( doing  destroys  the  latter  in  iis  negative  form  by  its  own  means. 
,     Thus,  no  doubt,  it  does  destroy  ultimately  the  subjective  caprice, 
and  ensure  the  permanence  of  right  and  morality.     But  right  and 
morality  appear  to  possess  no  power  of  their  own  ;  they  are  not 
brought  objectively  in  opposition  to  the  evil  will,  caprice,  weak- 
ness, and  perversities  of  man;  they  are  of  no  avail  or  w&\xence,ejpcept 
hi/  meann  of  the  destructive  energy  contained  in  the  subjective 
•  itself.  •  Destiny,  therefore,  is  not  with  Goethe  as  with  Shakspeare 
^    /  I  the  result  of  an  organic  action  and  counteraction  between   the 
^     ,  divine  and  human  energy  of  will,  but  a  consequence  of  the  act  of 
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i  fi  braascendcutal  destiiiEtion  of  man,  of  which,  as  it  lies  wiihoiit 
this  mrthly  *;xis^tence,  he  himself  is  uncoDSciouSj  and  in  wliich  he 
lis  plared  in  a  certain  definite  and  irrevocable  relation  to  tliis 
I  might  of  moral  iiecessitj^  Of  this  view  "Egmout"  gives  the 
mtting  lippropriate  expression:  at  the  moment  when,  coiii?cious 
pi  the  complete  freedom  of  liis  TJviU,  in  deiianre  of  the  duties 
|of  his  position,  and  in  n^jection  of  all  warnings,  he  yiehb  liiin- 
mli  up  etitirely  to  tlie  iiiwur<l  bias  of  his  own  niindi  he  ex- 
claims— *^Tlie  courfser?!  o[  time,  lashed,  m  it  weie,  by  invisible 
spiriUj  hiirry  on  uith  the  light  cx\c  of  onr  destiny;  and  notliing 
remains  for  ns  but  with  cool  self-pofisessiou  to  liold  the  rmm 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  to  guide  the  wheels  now  to  tlie  right  and 
now  to  the  left,  avoiding  a  stone  here  or  a  precipice  tJierer* 
Whitiier  it  is  hunting  who  can  tellj  for  who  remembers,  indeed, 
from  what  point  it  started  f  Goethe  pnts  forth  the  same  senti- 
ment still  more  plainly  in  a  letter  to  Schiller,  (of  the  date  2flth  of 
Aprils  17*J7),  where  he  thus  writes  :— "  In  tragedy^  destiny,  or, 
what  m  the  sajne  tliingj  the  dc*trrmimi(f*  nutitrr  ft/  ma/i,  wiiich 
hurries  him  blindly  hither  and  thither,  can  und  ought  to  liave  free 
influence  and  nUe.''  Tliis  detenninationt  if  man  is  t-o  be  looked  upon 
^H  as  free^  and  not  merely  the  toy  of  a  liiglier  power^  mnNt  have  pro- 
^H  celled  from  Idmself ;  but  now  "  his  dt^temiinate"  nature  must  be 
^H  that  which  a  mim  is  in  and  by  himself,  what  he  brings  with  him  into 
F  thifs  earthly  existence,  and  consequently  its  dett.*ninaation  by  iUrlf 
^H  must  fall  ivithin  some  antenmndanc  existence,  and  in  an  act  of  his 
^B  transcvendeiital  freedom,  of  \m  eternal  subjectivity*  -  But  now  accord- 
^H  ing  to  such  a  view  the  objective  diilerence  between  good  and  e\il 
lUsappears  entirely.  '  The  devil  becomes  nothing  more  than  that 
negative  power  wliich  ever  j>urj»oses  cnl,  bnt  as  iuvariahly  pro- 
dujD&s  good,  Now  that  evil  does  involuntarily  and  unconsciously 
Muhsefvi'  i<y  good,  and  consequently  doe^^  not  directly  create  it> 
but  ratiier  efl'ects  it  as  a  means  and  snlijed  to  a  highei  pfjwcr — such 
a  view  of  evil  is  even  clu*istiaDj  and  what  Shakspcare  Jield  of  it. 
But  invested  is'ith  tlie  conM'ifyunness  and  the  vrrattve  eiter//f/  that 
Goethe  gives  to  it,  it  evidently  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  goodness ;  it  is  itself  good,  only  in  a  different  form^ 
and  pursuing  a  circtdtous  eom-se :  consequently,  according  to 
tlii^  view  the  diffenaec  between  good  and  evil  rc^des  oiih  vnTfitn 
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Uie  subjectivity,  and  in  it  alone  therefore  can  they  be  truly  judged 
of:  they  are  not  any  real  objective  notions,   i 

^■This  deistic,  moral  view  of  things,  through  the  first  half  of 
Goethe's  artistic  career,  bears  the  character  of  a  fresh  po^ical 
immediateness.  "  Ootz  von  Berlicliingen,"  "  Egmont/'  "  SteU%'' 
'^Clavigo/  and  some  of  Ids  smaller  pieces,  belong  to  this  first 
period. '  In  all  these  poesy  has  apprehended  the  world  in  the  veij 
hght  it  immediately  appears  to  the  eye  of  fancy,  and  to  a  vigorous 
subjective  consciousness.  Ajs,  with  Shakspeare,  actual  life  is 
painted  faithfully  and  naturally,  and  in  some  measure  with  histo- 
rical truth,  characters  full  of  life  and  freshness  follow  without 
check  or  forethought  their  own  individual  bias,  and  resign  them- 


iselves  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances )  the  representation  pos- 
sesses a  somewliat  nimble  and  active  movement;  moral  necessity 
and  the  power  of  fate,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  the  illimita- 
bleness  of  the  subjective  mind,  with  its  abandonment  to  its  own 
impulses,  and  tliis  struggle  for  the  free  air  on  the  very  height  of 
existence,  finds  utterance  here,  more  than  in  his  other  works, 
in  human  actions  and  sufferings :  in  short,  liis  whole  view  of  the 
world  expresses  itself  more  immediately  and  more  objectively.  But 
this  view,  wliicli  is  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  subjectivity,  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  a  general  philosopliical  evolution  out  of  itself, 
even  because,  generally  speaking,  it  is  only  possible  when  philoso- 
phy, by  a  one-sidedly  intelligent  and  reflective  consideration  of 
things,  has  overtlirown  tlie  objective  validity  of  religion  and  of  the 
moral  law,  and  indeed  generally  of  all  authority.  For  it  stands 
itself  already  within  the  domain  of  philosophy;  from  which  it 
will  be  involuntarily  displaced  again,  and  cannot  maintain  itself 
there  in  pure  artistic  immediateness,  unless  it  controls  its  inward 
pressure  towards  a  further  development,  and  towards  greater 
clearness  and  distinctness,  and  thereby  even  puts  an  end  to  itself. 
The  more  clearly  conscious  it  becomes  of  its  own  nature,  the  more 
strongly  mwst  the  conviction  rise  upon  it,  tliat  its  real  intrinsic 
support  is  simply  the  certiiinty  and  completeness  of  the  sub- 
jective consciousness.  But  if  tliis  is  to  attain  to  a  general  vaU- 
dity  such  as  poesy  requires,  it  must  produce  the  requisite  testi- 
monifiU  to  its  true  charaactcr.  It  must  therefore  prove  that  objec- 
tivity has  in  and  for  itself  no  independent  existence  of  its  own,  no 
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redity,  and  exists  end?  m  a  reflection  of  the  subjectivity  of  mind ; 
it  must  diffuse  it^lf  in  its  own  intrinric  essence,  and  it^  fuU  and 
compkte  substance,  and  oUow  theae  to  pass  into  objective  ma- 
mfeststion  through  its  own  reflectioiid.  Tliis  \iew  of  the  world 
and  things  13  tlicreforc  necessarily  driven  to  rrfieetiopi :  from  an 
ethical  view^  resting  on  an  immediate  moml  consciousness,  it 
becomes  sponttmeously  pliilosopliicfd  and  retlective,  simply  on  this 
necount,  tlmt  the  moral  consciousness^  set  loose  from  all  objeeti' 
rity,  and  stayed  oidy  on  itself,  mu^t  necessarily  take  »n  account  of 
its  own  nature,  mid  iuvestigate  the  groniids  of  Iiis  ovm  will  anrl 
knowledge,  and  by  conse(|Uence  reftect  j|i  and  upon  itself ;  for 
otherwise  it  would  be  absolutely  without  stay  or  3U|ii>urt. 
\  But  when  the  poet  has  advanced  thus  far  with  rutlectioUj  tlie 
neit  step  is,  that  he  begins  to  reflect  on  his  om*u  art.  Accord- 
ingly, the  epoch  at  w^dch  Gf>elhc*s  innnedialely  moral  \w\\  of  the 
world  and  things  was  inodiJied  and  assumed  a  more  pliUosopliieal 
ehju^t'ter  is  marked  out  by  the  closer  approximation  of  his  poetry 
to  the  dramatic  art  of  the  ancients.  For  it  was  not  merely  the 
closer  licquaintance  with  antiquity  (the  result  of  his  Itahan 
travels),  nor  his  fidlcr  perception  of  the  great  lul vantage?  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  in  respect  to  simple  beauty  of  form,  of  plastic, 
perspicuous  composition^  and  of  sublime  poetic  diction,  &e, ; 
the^e  were  but  secondaiy  motives,  as  is  clear  from  tldi^  one  fact 
alunei'  that  GTtctlie  has  in  no  ca^se  adopted  the  properly  chissical 
form  of  the  drama,  Notliingj  for  instance,  is  farther  removed 
from  the  ancient  composition  and  sliape  than  the  *^  Faust/'  Even 
the  "Taaso"  and  tiie  "  Natural  Daughter"  in  tliis  respect  posses 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  Greek  tragedy  then  the  "  Stella^  and 
"  Clavigo/'  Tlie  cliief  cause  which  led  to  this  formal  modification 
of  Goethe's  style,  to  tWs  so-called  reconciliation  of  the  ancient 
and  romantic  form  of  art^  was  rather  the  intrinsic  affinity  of  tlie 
Greek  tragedy  with  tliis  new  and  ulterior  development  of  Goethe's 
general  raw  of  things.  A  simple  action,  accompanied  iiith  the 
loDg  effusions  of  the  contemplations  and  judgments,  the  feelings 
and  views  of  the  choir^  and  the  opportunity  furnished  thereby 
for  deUueating  the  characters  of  the  several  dramatic  personages, 
not  so  muclr  by  theur  outward  deeds  as  rather  by  the  laving  bare 
tbe  inmost  .subjective  life  of  tlmir  minds  and  feelings,  and  lastly. 
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a  diffuse  and  sententious  language ;  all  this  met  and  was  in  unison 
with  that  reflective  philoaophising  turn  which  Goethe's  general 
view,  and  consequently  his  poesy,  perhi^s  quite  unconsciously  to 
hiimself,  had  at  this  time  taken.  Vlt  is  only  in  these  leading  fea- 
tures that  Goethe's  poems  firom  this  date  follow  the  ancient  drama ; 
and  thus  we  have  in  this  second  half  of  his  career  such  works  as 
''The  Iphigenia,"  "The  Tasso/'  "The  Natural  Daughter/'  the 
second  part  of  the  "  Faust,''  some  fragments,  and  a  few  smaller 
pieces.  \  Tlie  general  view  of  human  life  which  speaks  in  these  plays 
is  indeed  the  same  in  matter,  it  is  only  diflerent  in  the  form  which  it 
has  now  assumed.  ^AVhereas  previously  it  came  forward  with  an 
immediate  certainty  of  its  own  truth  and  justice,  it  now  attempts 
to  justify  and  demonstrate  it.v  The  abundance  of  general  maidms 
and  sentiments  in  which  the  poet  constantly  indulges,  and  which 
often  mutually  contradict  each  other,  serve  clearly  enough  to  indi- 
cate that  in  his  view  notliing  possesses  truth  and  validity  except 
from  a  single  definite  positton,  and  that  a  subjective  one.  In  hb 
eiurly  works  the  main  elements  of  this  view  moved  in  an  indi- 
vidual concrete  form,  so  that  the  Deity,  wherever  there  was  any 
alluidon  to  Ilim,  was  still  a  personal  living  God,  and  the  ideas  of 
destiny,  of  moral  necessity,  and  liuman  liberty,  contained  a  definite 
and  special  matter  correspondent  to  the  action ;  in  these  later 
productions  they  appear  in  a  vague  absoluteness,  in  a  philosophical 
generalization,  and,  indeed,  occasionally  diluted  into  mere  abstract 
notions.  Thus  God  is  "the  operative  cause"  (dan  Wirkende), 
"the  ruling  principle"  [das  Waltettde),  "tlie  Supreme  Being" 
{das  Hochfite),  and  such  like. 

Wlio  the  existence  of  a  sovereign  power 

Would  dare  deny,  that  to  itself  reserres 

The  issues  of  our  deeds  and  shapes,  their  purposes  " 

By  its  sole  will  ?  but  who  dare  make  himself 

Assessor  to  its  councils,  or  pretend 

To  trace  the  law  and  rule  by  which  it  works  ? 

Tliat  is,  in  short,  the  God  of  a  superficial,  deistic,  pliilosopliising 
reflection.  Destiny  lies  no  longer  immediately  within  the  exlii- 
bited  action,  but  it  spreiuls  itself  out  beyond  it,  as  a  vague  dark 
background  on  wliich  the  action  moNo.s,  and  wliile  it  belongs 
itself  entirely  to  the  subjectivity  of  the  acting  personages,  these 
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tbecmadve^  are  in  their  turn  as  it  were  genemlisecl  by  it.  In  tlie 
"  Natttnil  Diiiigliter/'  for  instance^  the  perBotioges  that  come  on  the 
scene  are  no  fixed  imd  particular  charact-er^i  but  n  vngue  gcncrali- 
satioTi  of  a  ting,  a  vagoie  generalisation  of  an  archdiikr,  and  a 
secretary  of  the  like  kiutl^  and  a  mere  seculaf  clerj^mun,  and  so  forth. 
Eugenie  herself  is  little  more  than  a  tyjie  of  a  mvtion  sufl'ering 
tinder  the  storms  of  a  revolution,  Taasto^too,  is  the  representative 
of  a  geueml  sperimen  of  the  whole  humati  race*  And,  ogrttably 
with  all  this,  human  liberty  (and  consequenily  the  moral  neei!i«sity) 
at  tlie  same  time  assojues  a  mere  vague  generaht  j  :  in  Tasso  it 
revolts  f^Tis^'  the  whole  of  the  existing  condition  of  tilings*  m 
political  and  domestic  life^  and  in  Faust  against  the  order  of  ttje 
uni\rr£!e  and  Imman  nature  itself;  Faust  is  the  cuiinijiating  point 
of  this  reflective  philosophising  }ioetry.  In  tliis  pieccj  the  whole 
of  the  poet's  genend  view  of  things.  Ids  \/vhole  mental  historvj 
developed  itself  through  all  itji  stages.  The  )>oet  is  witli drawn 
from  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  living  concrete  reality^  and  moves, 
not  indeed  like  Shakspeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  the 
'*  Tcmpcr^t/'  and  others,  in  a  poetical^  fentastic  world  of  it3  own, 
wherein,  notwithstandingj  everytluug  still  possesispa  a  living  indivi- 
dual shaj)e,  but  in  the  region  of  gnienil^  philosophical^  and  in 
some  measure  abstract  notions  and  intentions  wliiL4i  come  forward 
in  a  ff3mibolical  or  allegorical  form.  Reflection  and  philosophy, 
though  ui  the  same  time^  it  must  be  allowed,  a  pmctical  philosophy, 
the  residts  of  living  experiencCj  are  therefore  only  clothed  in  a 
poetical  garb,  which,  while  they  surround  as  it  were  with  a  loose 
trflnspaiieTit  web  the  concrete  life-like  characters  and  figures  of 
the  tirst  half  of  Goethe's  career,  in  the  second  alone  occupy 
the  scene.  But  poetry  of  this  kind  k  but  a  degenerate  species, 
au  inferior  production  of  that  poe^  whoeie  object  is  to  pourtmy 
hfe,  not  in  its  philosopihcal  reflections,  but  rather  in  its  immediate 
concrete  h\ing  essence  and  reality,  which  at  the  ssame  time  gives 
to  it  it  J  eternal  truth  p 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced  will  become  still  more  clear 
and  distinct,  when  we  sliall  have  examined  yet  more  closely  the 
shapes  which,  in  obedience  to  Goethe's  fnndamental  poetic  views, 
and  this  predominant  subjectivity  of  mind,  the  ideas  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  assumed  with  him. 
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In  general,  Goethe's  notion  of  tragedy  appears  to  coincide  with 
that  of  Shakspeare.     With  the  former  also  it  is  the  sufiTering  and 
ruin  of  human  nobleness,  grandeur^  and  beauty,  brought  about  by 
its  own  sinfulness,  worldliness,  weakness,  and  perversity.     Never- 
theless a  remarkable  difference  becomes  instantaneously  apparent. 
VFor,von  the  one  Iiand,  this  moral  weakness  constitutes  invariably 
the  justification  and  the  greatness  of  Goethe's  heroes.     In  all  cases 
it  is  tliis  very  consciousness  of  the  illimitableness  of  the  subjective 
spirit,  tins  struggle  for  personal  absolute  freedom,  that  perpetually 
cx)mes  in  collision  with  existing  circumstances  and  institutions, 
and  which  in  this  conflict  overthrows  the  temporal  good  and  exist- 
ence of  man.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not,  as  with  Shakspeare, 
the  objective  power  of  evil  raised  to  preeminence  for  a  while, 
^>'  '  ^       though  the  weakness  of  good,  and  consequently  assuming  mediately 
the  place  of  a  moral  necessity  or  the  divine  justice,  that  stands 
with  a  distinctive  and  desolating  energy  over  against  the  heroes 
of  Goethe's  dramas.  l^On  the  contrary,  with  Goethe  all  falls  back 
upon  a  mental  subjectivity  :  this  consciousness,  this  very  struggle, 
contains  within  itself  a  destructive  force,  so  far  as  it  invariably 
exhibits  its  o>ni  insufficiency  to  maintain  its  real  or  arrogated 
^  rights.     In  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced,  let  us  examine  a 
,    '  httle    more    narrowly.     One    of    Goethe's    heroes,    Gotz    von 
BerUchingen,  for  instance,  falls  not  before  the  superiority  of  his 
enemies — from  them  he  is  rescued — but  because  his  power  to 
reahse  his  own  ideal  of  knightly  freedom,  or  his  oirn  opinion  of 
right  and  justice,  which  from  personal  feeling  he  believed  himself 
called  upo)i  to  defend  in  all  instances,  being  gradually  exhausted, 
has  collapsed,  and  therewith  his  verj^  bodily  organism  also  dissolved 
itself.  (See  AVorks,  48,   72  u.   165,  26,  143).     Egmont  volun- 
tarily and  entirely  of  his  own  free  act  gives  himself  up  to  his 
executioner :  it  is  not  the  iron  hand  of  Alba,  nor  the  combination 
of  circumstances,  nor  the  cowardice  and  phlegm  of  his  people,  that 
destroys  him — he  might  have  saved  himself  as  well  as  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  Alba  is  only  the  outward  instrument  of  his  death 
— the  real  cause  of  it  is   ratlier  liis  consciousness  of  an  inward 
inability  to  exert  and  maintain  such  a  true  and  perfect  liberty,  such 
as  it  floated  in  idea  before  his  own  mind — a  freedom  from  all 
carefuhiess,  forecasting,  &c.— a  liberty  wedded  with  love,  and  to 
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which  life  is  to  be  but  a  clear  joyous  day  of  spring.  Bat  at  the 
same  timCj  mth  the  poet  as  oiuch  as  with  Gotz  and  i^'ith  Egmont^  thia 
ideal  of  liberty  is  iiothin;^  leas  than  what  ought  to  be  in  tnith  and 
fact ;  thi^  is  apparent  from  the  conciusion  of  both  dramaSj  and  e5jie- 
riaJly  from  the  Jicavenly  appearance  wliich  forms  the  close  of  the 
^*  Egmont/'  It  is  notj  therefore,  the  ailoption  of  ideas  in  ft  ftJsc  and 
immoml  hght,  nor  the  forcible  divorcement  of  them  from  their  real 
and  true  priiiciplej  which  gives  a  tragicel  hoe  to  the  fate  of  his 
hexoes,  as  it  does  to  Shakspeare's  '^  Ttomeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Lear,"  and 
"  Macbeth  i^*  but  in  fact  nothing  less  than  their  inward  incapaeity 
to  realise  the  idea  by  which  they  are  governed  and  actuated.  In  , 
this  respect  the  ease  is  indeed  shghtly  different  with  Clavigo  and 
8tdla.  Clavigo,  who  fordhly  shakes  off  his  love^  because  it 
threatens  to  prove  a  hindrance  to  his  viewg^  and  Fernando,  who  is 
ever  yearning  for  love,  but,  unable  to  find  an  adecjuate  object,  is 
6vcr  freeing  himself  from  its  momentary  impressions — both  alike, 
I  in  their  self-indnlgence  and  prosecution  of  an  arrogated  right 
to  carry  out  and  to  satisfy  their  own  views,  violate  the  rights  of 
others,  which  are  not  only  well-gronnded,  but  are  even  acknow- 
ledgetl  as  such  by  themselves.  Neverthel^Sj  it  is  not  this  viola- 
tion of  right  which  involves  tliem  in  ruin ;  the  objective  dignity  of 
right  and  jnstic^B  is  here  too  left  out  of  consideration,  hut  aft^^r 
they  liave  long  kept  before  their  eyes  the  inevitable  conseqiicnce  of 
their  conducti  then,  like  Faust,  slirinkiiig  from  the  ajjpejirance  of 
the  eajthly  Hpbit,  they  arc  unable  to  cnduie  the  conteiujilation  of 
thfdr  imaguiaiy  freedom,  and  life  itself  beeomes  intolerable  to  them, 
ClavigOj  m  is  manif^t  from  the  outbreak  of  his  fe^ng  over 
Marie's  bier,  would,  like  Feniando,  have  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence,  had  not  the  sword  of  Beauuiarchais  done  its  work. 

Of  the  tragic  poems  of  tJie  second  period,  ^  Iphigenia  in  Tniiris" 
may  be  Icft^.  out  of  our  eonsideRition,  since  Goethe  has  here  fol- 
lowed in  all  essentiid  points  the  ancient  rayth>  and  consequently 
also  the  aucient  view  of  tragedy.  /  Tasso  is,  no  less  than  all 
Goethe  s  heroes,  pervaded  \nth  an  ideal  of  liberty,  which  is  e3£- 
presfied  in  his  description  of  the  golden  age,  as  the  time  in  wliieb 
"  man's  pleasure  was  kw."  In  "  Gotz,*'  and  ''  Egmont  **  thk 
liberty  has  for  its  subjeet-matter  politics  and  religion,  in  so  far  at 
least  m  it  attempts  to  establish  its  own  ideal  of  perfectioii,  in  spite, 
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and  instead  of  the  existing  reality  of  political  and  religious  insti- 
tntions:  in  ''Clavigo''  and  '' Stella '^  it  embraces  a  monl 
domain  of  private  life,  since  it  opposes  itself  to  wedlock^  the  veij 
foondation  of  the  family,  which  in  the  former  it  degrades  to  a 
mere  means,  and  represents  as  a  hindrance  and  restraint^  while  in 
the  latter  it  endeavours  to  break  through  it  entirely.  In  Tasso, 
this  ideal  of  liberty  assumes  a  poetical  and  sesthetical  aspect 
Tftsso  prides  himself  on  the  power  and  right  of  the  beautiful; 
the  beautiful  ought,  he  thinks,  to  enjoy  an  unrestiained  existcDO^ 
and  unquestioned  authority,  raised  high  above  and  superior  to  all 
limits  of  circumstances  and  time.  But  inawnnch  as  his  whde 
personality,  his  ideas  and  interest,  are  coincident  with  the  beautiful, 
he  does  but  claim  by  all  this  the  same  hei^t  of  freedom  for  him- 
self. His  own  world  ought  to  be  the  actual  world,  and  because 
he  cannot  find  the  actual  case  to  be  so,  he  consequently  feels  him- 
self to  be  injured,  troubled,  and  persecuted  in  everything,  and 
therefore  falls  into  discontent  and  conflict  with  the  whole  actual 
course  of  things.  However,  he  too  finds  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain his  position,  or  to  establish  its  imaginary  rights,  and  to  realise 
his  01^71  visionary  ideal.  But  in  Ids  case  again  it  is  not  the  state 
of  things,  it  is  no  objective  power,  that  immediately  presents  itsdf 
to  check  and  destroy  his  dreams — the  object  of  his  wishes,  the 
love  of  the  Princess,  still  continues  and  might  still  continue. 
But  it  is  his  own  inability  to  contain  himself  in  his  own  creation 
of  happiness,  in  his  own  ideal  aesthetic  world;  this  rends  his 
bosom,  and  puts  his  existence  out  of  joint  -,  his  own  chosen  posi- 
tion opens  beneath  his  feet,  and  involves  himself  in  the  ruin, 
burying  for  ever  the  fairest  flowers  of  his  existence.  In  the 
'^  Natural  Daughter,^'  Goethe^s  general  view  of  things,  and  his  idea 
of  the  tragical,  seems  to  be  completely  changed.  Apparently  it  is 
the  influence  of  external  circumstance  alone,  moral  and  political 
convulsions,  the  universal  revolutionary  ferment,  which  forms  the 
background  of  the  dramatic  picture,  tliat  in  this  piece  threatens 
the  life  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  overwhelms  with  unmerited 
calamity  all  their  iimocent  hopes  of  happiness.  But  when  we 
examine  the  matter  more  narrowly  it  assumes  quite  a  different 
look.  Eugenie,  tlie  maidenly  Amazon,  the  Poetess,  the  Minerva 
and  Diana  in  one  person,  too  manly  to  be  perfectly  womanly. 
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evidently  steps  beyond  the  bounds  erf  nuture  imd  tlie  proper  sphere 
of  wonuiiikiiid  :  slie  cannot  and  will  not  deny  berself  the  privilege 
winch  in  spite  of  the  stain  of  her  birth  Ls  fortunatdy  open  to  her, 
of  monng  within  the  region  of  princely  dignities  and  nobility, 
free  and  nnciieeked  by  the  littleneaspSj  the  w^mts  and  the  interests 
of  a  lower  sphere.  She  cannot  see  that  woman^s  true  vocation  i» 
the  quiet  happiness  of  home — ^wcdlockj  with  self-denjing  and 
devoted  love.  The  latter  lot  is  not  denied  her ;  ratheF  it  forces 
Itself  npon  ber^  and  outward  eireuinstances  spontaneously  offer  it 
to  her  nceeptfliiee.  But  hecan&e  she  will  not  give  np  the  former 
she  consequently  loses  the  latter  through  her  own  famlt ;  and  it 
avenges  itself  npon  her  with  the  semblanee  of  wedlock^  which  she 
madiitinjis  outwardly  only,  while  hiwardly  her  inflexible  will  ajjd 
obstinacy  precipitate  her  ruin. 

But  all  the  several  niomcnta  w^hieh  this  struggle  for  personal 
absolute  liberty  hr^  hitherto  mn  throngh  separately,  are  combined 
toget-her  as  it  were  in  one  whole  in  the  "  Faust.*'  Faust^  in  liis  pur- 
suit of  ail  equtJity  with  God— of  a  godlike  freedom  and  powcr» 
and  satisfaction  of  his  own  will^  turns  eventually  against  liii*  owmself, 
again^  the  whole  of  human  nature  in  its  intrinji?ic  essenco;  ho 
wishes  to  l>e  abort  himat*}/,  ahavi"  the  whole  war  id  u  That  depth 
of  absolute  knowdcdge  which  is  the  first  object  of  his  search  u 
but  the  greatest  and  highest  in  w^hich  he  believes  all  else  is  to  be 
found*  This  wish  to  be  etpial  with  God  it  weu*  that  drove  the 
fmgrls  from  Ilejiven,  and  brought  about  the  fall  of  man*  And  so 
in  ^'  Faust/'  at  the  very  height  of  this  struggle,  when  it  tlireatens  to 
end  in  suicide,  the  evil  appears  but  only  as  a  negative  power — the 
necessit^^  of  limitation,  which  on  this  account  <loes  but  produce 
good,  and  is,  consequently,  ijermitted  to  work  by  God  himself. 
the  hand  of  evil,  however,  lie  tln*ows  hiniself  into  all  the 
pteasiircs  of  sense,  and  empties  the  cup  of  sensuality  to  the  veiy 
dregs;  hut  neither  the  profoundcst  and  iimiost  joy  of  true  love, 
nor  the  delight  of  bestiality  in  ita  sluimeless  excesses  (AuerbajcL^a 
CHlar,  nnd  the  scene  at  Blocksherg)j  are  able  to  afford  bini  tnje 
gralilicuition.     After  tliis  (in  the  second  part),*  be  runs  tlirough 

•  The  correct  InterpreUtion  of  the  Allegories  of  tbii  ^trt  ii  to  be  fcmnd  in 
the  eic!elleti£  Ire-^tbe  or  Ch«  13  *  Wdnse :  Kritik  u.  Efiauloriuig  dee  Go«t3ie' 
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the  domain  of  active  and  political  life^  of  art,  science,  and  philoso- 
phy, taking  an  important  part  and  exercising  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  all ;  but  ever  unsatisfied,  and  never  finding  wliat  he  is  in 
search  of.  Then  at  last,  in  his  old  age,  after  he  has  tried  and 
exhausted  every  pursuit  and  pleasure,  he  retires  again  within  his 
own  grandly  creative  energy,  and  finds  therein  the  end  of  his  long 
search — ^freedom,  rest,  and  self-satisfaction.  This,  however,  is  even 
the  moment  of  death.  Now,  according  to  the  covenant  concluded 
between  them,  he  falls  a  prey  to  his  assistant  and  adversary ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  might  and  illimitableness  of  the  human  (subjective) 
mind,  whenever  it  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  pleasures  of  its 
own  and  ever  limited  activity,  subjects  itself  simply  thereby  to  the 
n^ative  limiting  power  which  it  contained  within  its^  and 
perishes  in  its  own  finiteness.  It  appropriately  dissolves  itself  in 
itself,  so  far  as  it  directs  itself  outwardly  only,  and  consequently 
falls  into  contradiction  with  the  order  and  r^ulariiy  of  existence. 
For  the  true  infinity  of  the  human  mind  consists  in  its  sacrifice 
of  self,  ''  the  eternally  womanly  alone  leads  us  onward,''  t .  e,  true 
eternal  love  is  the  true  infinity  and  freedom. 

In  "Faust,''  therefore,  Goethe's  view  of  the  world  and  things,  and 
his  idea  of  the  tragic,  lies  before  us  philosophically  and  poetically 
developed  in  all  its  several  moments.  The  tragic,  to  liis  mind,  is 
even  nothing  more  than  this  destruction  of  what  is  great,  noble, 
and  lovely  in  humanity,  in  and  through  itself — this  its  intrinsic 
incapacity  to  reaUse  by  itself,  and  to  maintain  in  itself  its  own 
ideal  of  freedom  and  infinity.  The  epithet  of  unreligious,  though 
not  pf  irreligious,  apjJies  to  this  view,  simply  because  it  does  not 
leave  any  free  space  for  the  working  of  divine  grace,  but  rather 
lays  the  whole  course  of  the  development,  even  up  to  the  recog- 
nition of  this  intrinsic  incapacity,  in  the  subjectivity  of  the 
human  mind.  So  far,  no  doubt,  it  has  nothing  in  common  Avith 
Christianity ;  however,  from  this  its  last  pitch,  this  its  final  con- 
clusion, it  must  as  necessarily  lead  to  it  as  the  Old  Testament  did 
to  the  New.  Absolutely  immoral,  when  taken  objectively,  it 
certainly  is  not  by  any  means.  Still,  the  objection  wliich,  from 
this  consideration,  has  been  so  often  made  against  Goethe's  poesy, 
has  nevertheless  so  far  a  foundation,  as  the  poet  subjectively,  no 
doubt,  does  exhibit  a  partiality  for  his  heroes,  and  as  it  were 
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«jmimtlii&es  with  tliem  in  all  Midr  cle^iigns  and  deeds — iii  their 
struggk  and  fall ;  and  on  the  otlipr  hand  throM  s  mto  thti  shade 
tlie  rights  of  the  existing  order  of  tilings — the  objective  neces!<itv. 
The  cause  of  this  is  timply  that  Goethe  liad  himHelf  experieeced 
and  struggled  tlirough  all  the  different  stages  of  that  subjective 
devclopinent  wliieh  are  exliibitt'd  in  his  own  pueinsj  even  up 
to  the  complete  perception  of  its  ijitrinsic  impotcEcv,  and  tlmt 
this  perception  had  priwioiksly  farvt'd  ilHeif  oil  his  own  mind  in 
all  the  several  departments!  of  life.  The  reprotuch^  therefore,  is 
oidy  justiiiable,  so  far  as  it  may  witli  justice  be  demanded  of  the 
poet  ihat  he  should  stand  above  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  in 
cjdni  trani|iiillityj  and  take  up  liis  party  on  the  side  of  moral 
necessity.  But  this  ia  a  requirement  which  directs  itself  to  tlie 
subjective  peraondity ;  whichj  however,  is  not  the  peculiar  pro* 
perty  of  tlie  poet,  but  of  tlie  man,  and  consecjuently  is  not 
amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  literary  criticism,  but  of  God 
alone.  It  is  enough  that  the  rights  of  truth  m\*l  morality  are 
objectively  recognised  r  whether  the  poet  has  acknowledged  their 
authority  with  joy  or  sorrow,  that  is  a  matter  for  his  ova\ 
conscience  to  look  to. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
soothing  and  atouiiig  element  of  tragedy  niust  «^^ume  a  diirerent 
wm^^t  and  stand   out    less  really   and  objectively,  in    Goethe's  i 
dramas  tlian  in  Shakspeare's.    For  according  t^  Goethe  the  tnigfc 
in  its  inmost  essence*  h  a  univeraid  destiny  which  embraces  all  men, , 
nay,  the  whole  of  hmiian  existence*     It  is  not,  therefore,  on  thb  \  | 
side  of  the  grave  that  comfort,  and  Htouenient  are  to  b?  looked  for ; 
it  is  not  in  this  Hfe  that  the  ideal,  the  true  liberty  cnTi  be  rej    sc*d,  j 
for  that  is  possible  here  only  in  and  with  Christy—  here  man  can  11 
only  deny  Idmself,  and  put  up  with  the  insulBciencies  and  im*M 
perfections  of  his  existence,  or  else  faU  in  the  puj^uit  of  greater  i 
excellence.     But  still,  that  which  is  essential  to  hira,  which  his 
eonseience  undeniably  demands,  must  lie  supplied  to  him  in  i\ 
future  world.     To  tins,  accordingly,  we  are  refeJfred  more  or  hs*^ 
distinctly  in   the  conclusion  of    Goethe's    dramas.      The   mu  i 
di^idetl  instances  of  this  arc  afforded  by  "  Egmont,'^  "Goetz," 
and   '*  Faust,'*    while   in   others   it    is!   accomplished    more   in-  ' 
directly,   by  means  of  »  declaration  on    one  side  of  rejMiitaiict*  ' 
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and  resignation^  and  on  the  other  of  comfort  and  forgiveness. 
In  this  respect,  "Stella"  and  "Tasso''  are  the  least  satis- 
factory. In  the  former  the  act  of  self-destruction  does  but 
increase  the  sinfulness  of  the  unhappy,  since  it  is  not  the  self- 
inflicted  punishment  of  the  transgressor,  nor  the  consequence  of 
a  raging  and  wasting  passion  (as  in  Borneo  and  Othello), 
which  knows  no  other  purification  than  death,  (Stella,  indeed, 
could  hve  on  even  after  she  liad  been  abandoned  by  Fernando) — 
but  the  act  of  suicide  is  the  result  of  a  moral  weakness,  which 
is  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  miseries  and  disappointments 
of  life.  In  the  latter,  Tasso  is  left,  no  longer  master  of  himself, 
clinging  convulsively  to  Antonio,  and  we  are  dismissed  in  uncer- 
[tainty  whether  he  will  rise  or  not  exalted  from  his  fall.  In  this 
I  toint  it  is  that  Goethe's  notion  of  tragedy  recedes  farthest  from 
Ifehakspeare's,  who  does  not  regard  the  tragical  as  the  necessary 
I/doom  of  all  men,  but  with  him  it  exists  and  rules  only  so  for  as 
human  greatness  and  nobitity  give  themselves  up  to  sin  and  world- 
hness ;  for  in  Shakspeare,  that  universal  reconciliation  which  the 
Almighty  has  purposed  and  accomplished  in  Christ  lies  in  all 
his  poems  manifestly  open  to  all,  and  only  needs  to  be  embraced  to 
work  its  blessing.  It  is  even  on  this  account  that  the  soothing 
and  atoning  element  offers  itself  to  and  comes  upon  Shaksi)eare's 
heroes,  even  on  this  side  the  grave,  although  it  be  only  in  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence,  and  when  they  have  become  purified 
and  eiJightened  by  the  sufferings  of  life. 

Wliile  in  Calderon  the  comic  predominated  over  the  tragic, 
with  Goethe  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  comic  retires  hi  into 
tlie  background.  Goethe's  comedies,  for  the  most  part.,  appear 
very  insignificant,  wlien  compared  with  liis  serious  tragic  poems. 
He  himself  complains  that  he  does  not  succeed  so  well  with 
comedy,  and  he  attempts  to  account  for  it  by  the  remark  that  the 
German  poets  are  without  a  capital  with  which  to  speculate  in 
tliis  domain  of  authorship.  (Works,  Bd.  43,  S.  69.)  The  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  cause  of  tliis,  might  be  simply  answered  by  urging 
that  Goethe  possessed  more  talent  for  the  one  than  the  other,  were 
it  not  that  Plato  is  unquestionably  right  in  his  assertion,  that 
comedy  and  tragedy  are  the  common  work  of  one  and  the  same 
individual.     We  must  therefore  look  for  the  cause  in  Goethe's 
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peculiar  poetic  t<»rapcmineut,  in  \m  geneml  view  of  (lie  worl<l  and 

life  ;  altlioiigli,  as  Goetlie  himself  suggests,  it  cauijol  at  the  same 

time  be  denied,  that  the  spirit  of  the  agej  and  ihe  Qerman  iiatioDid 

charact-er,  must  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  blame.     Generally  the 

German  jjossesses  less  talent  for  the  comical  than  the  French,  the 

_ETigli5!h>  tlif^  Spaikiardj   end  the  Italian*     Scriousiiess  is  a  leading 

ftture  in  tlie  German  charaefer,  and  its  eahn  self-jKjssession  does 

^lot  allow  hm  to  give  way  to  humour^  Uke  the  frecT,   less  fore- 

jCiistiug  Englishman.     The  German  pos^es^es  more  of  Ijricd  eiir- 

witliout  either  caprice  or  austerity,  full  of  profound 

"einotioTij  reflection,  and  contemplation ;  while  be  is  less  rich  in 

that  hvelj  ftmey  wliose  organic  combiiration  with  a  shrewd  and 

aetrating  intellect  gives  rise  to  artistic  wit.     As  a  nation  we  are 

deficient  in  the  light  versatility  of  the  French,  tlie  quick*siglitednc3S 

and  f'aenlty  of  rapid  combination  which  beJoog  to  the  Spaniardj 

and  in  the  vivid  sensibility  to  the  ever  varying  impressions   of 

Bensuous  life,  which  characteriae  the  Italian  mind.    Our  jwople  is 

.  shapeless,  clay-like  niass,  of  wliich  each  part  resembles  all  the 

st ;  the  differences  lie  liidden  in  tlie  depths  of  the  inmost  soul ; 

the  distinctive  lives  and  pursuits  of  the  indi\idual  are  not  betrayed 

I  outwardly,  and  on  the  face,  by  any  pregnant  physiognomy.   In  one 

rord,  we  mv  too  in  ward ^  loo  pluloaophical ;  our  wit  goes  too  deep 

and  heavily,  and  is  mote  fitted,  cousequently,  for  humorous   ro- 

niiince  than  for  the  rjuiek  movcm(*nt  and  outwardness  of  dramatic 

playfuhiess.  And  Goethe's  itge in  particidar  was %^  already  remarked, 

disponed  to  idealism  of  sentiment,  aesthetics,  and  humanityt  to  which 

tlie  ]>U!igency  of  wit,  the  reahn  of  eomeily,  must  have  been  un- 

supportable  : — what  tears  did  not  fiow  at  the  '*  Zahme  Xenicn  P' 

aaatly,  the  relations  of  the  public   life  in  Germany  were  and 

!  generally  circumscribed,  hedged  in  with  every  ponsiblc  n^straini 

R>f  an    anxious  policy   and   pohcc,  and   narrowed   also   by   tliat 

pt^cndiarly  German  aversion  to  everything  like  publieity*     All  thit, 

no  donbt,  eo-operated  in  its  measure*     But,  on  the  other  hand, 

jCoethc  is  so  deeidt^dly  ui  advance  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and 

iiongh  still  keeping  iu  tho  seme  direction  with  it,  his  poetry  is  so 

dffidtxily  the  mirror  of  his  age  and  national  character,  that  here 

Kith  Ji^peds  coinciile,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  both  when  wc 
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confine  our  Beareli  for  the  ground  and  eatisa  of  tins  pheno 
to  Goetlie'a  poetical  \iew  of  the  world  and  tliiiigg. 

Tliat  l^Tical  seriousness,  thftt  depth  and  transparenry  of  feelins'j 
ri'fle'iion,  mid  contempltition,  with  wliicli,  in  the  word5  of  Schillef, 
Goethe's  obsening  look  r^ed  m  still  and  purely  upon  tltingis^  w 
thf  decisive  and  fundaJiientAj  fejilnre  of  Ids  chflrartor.  As  he  h 
unqnestioTiiibl)'  the  grentx^st  h/nea/  poet  of  all  times  and  ttrntiom^ 
so  all  his  poems  aire  penaded  more  or  1ms  with  a  Ijriea]  jiir — ti 
neceis&rj  eonseqiieiiCH*  of  the  preponderance  i*hieh,  in  his  who!*' 
view  of  the  worldj  is  given  to  the  subjectivity  of  mind  and  hfe, 
and  wliieh  indeetl,  es  previously  shewn,  is  nothing  le«8  ihtm  thr 
vital  principlt*  of  lyrical  poesy ►  Tlue  f^ingle  fact  affbrda  fhe 
e^iplanation  of  all  the  rest.  It  aecotmte  for  the  wiint  of  mfe 
in  ddails,  the  absence  of  rady  facility  and  rupid  eonihiniitiDn* 
and  fto  forth,  Tliis  it  was  thut  gave  ris«  to  the  great  invkatrijut^ 
of  a)1  bis  poetry,  wliich  is  so  unfavourable  to  comply,  ^o  far  b^ 
tliis  requires  for  its  piifiM>sc  a  world  which  ia  entiirly  worldly 
and  outward^  a  spirit  which  with  y^  utbfui  and  as  yet  unbiasstxl 
freshness  and  uiiivete,  gives  the  rtuii  to  it«  own  iin])iilscs  and  cmo- 
tionSi  and  devotes  itsdf  entirely  to  its  immediate  interests  a.nd 
to  thia  earthly  existence.  As  Goethe  could  not,  consisttsntly  witli 
his  fundamental  view,  refer  the  tragic  to  the  justice  of  God 
operating  immediately  in  the  course  of  the  world,  so  neither  in 
the  comic  could  he  recognize  God's  prevailing  love.  EtjUidly 
uncongenial  to  him,  aud  for  the  same  reasons,  must  have  been 
that  cheerful,  harmless,  sportive  tone  of  mind— tliat  Shakspearraii 
— Stemean  humour  of  ^'  Vire  ia  haffateli*'^**  which  forms  ihf 
centre  of  the  ctmiic  \'iew  of  things,  but  which,  however,  botli 
morally  and  lEstheliculU,  is  imprticticable  wherever  there  exists  not 
a  calm  confidence  that  God  in  liis  infinite  love  \iill  evimtiially 
eictract  good  out  of  the  follies  and  perversities  of  xnan^  and  the 
whole  motley  and  contradictious  jilny  of  earthly  thinggt  As  tlir 
tragic,  the  suicidal  destruction  of  man's  pursuit  of  absolute 
personal  freedom  nud  self-satisfaction,  is,  accordiug  to  Got'the'a 
notion^  universal,  and  pervades  the  whole  of  Immjm  existence,  ^ 
neither  could  he  with  snch  a  view  frel  a  complete  sfttisfcjction  in 
the  connc  paralysis  of  nil  subjective  caprice,  i*eakness,  and  per* 
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varsity.  As  mth  him  the  subjective  i^  the  first  mid  the  Iwai^  m  m 
the  comic  puralv  sis  he  i)ec4*ssarily  looked  more  to  the  niu»e  tliau 
to  the  evolution  and  end  of  it.  But.  if  tht5  view  be  made  to  rest 
cliieflj  on  the  cause,  i.  e.  cliieUy  on  the  folly,  the  luoml  weaklier 
and  penersity  of  manj  Mid  if,  oti  the  other  baud,  the  mode 
ill  whieh  it  finds  its  uttemuee,  and  the  final  result,  wherein  it 
destroys  ttaelf,  be  driven  iiit-o  the  shade,  then  necessarily  the 
mond  feeling,  imderstanding,  and  rtuson,  must  there  come  into 
opposition  with  it,  and  seek  immediat^^^ly  to  struggle  iigainst  and  to 
overcome  it. 

(  Tliisi  projiimatcly  h  the  cause  why  comedy  with  Goethe  has  for 
the  most  part  thtJ  seriousness  ami  intentionality  of  miir*?^i  As  it 
is  natural  and  indispensable  to  the  mental  subjectivity,  and  to  the 
view  of  the  system  of  tliiugs  whieh  is  bused  !  hereon,  to  justify 
and  to  demonstrate  itself^  so  itt  it  no  less  a  i>art  of  its  essence  to 
t-issume  a  negative  and  a  questioning  position  against  all  that  is 
not  in  liarmony  with  its  own  spirit*  Wherever  the  objective  is 
not  acknowledged  as  possessing  a  validity  in  and  by  itself,  and 
eonse<:|uent.ly  is  rejected  iis  a  legitimate  stu-udiirdj  there  the  diiferent 
tendencies  of  mind  cannot  avoid  coming  into  mutual  eoUision 
and  Dcmtliet.  And  indeed  the  struggle  manifesto  it^lf  in  iudivi- 
imh^  and  wherever  one  particular  fjieulty  or  tendency  piisses  the 
due  bounds  of  its  development,  the  mind  from  its  higher  universal 
position  turns  against  this  exaggeration  of  a  partial  tendency,  and, 
in  so  far,  in  some  measure  against  itself  also.  This  will  account 
for  the  apparent  contradiction  in  Goethe's  i)oesy,  which  aris^ 
fi-om  his  haring  m  '*  Goetz"  and  '*  Egmont,"  ennobled  the  idea  of 
a  jiersoual  political  and  religious  liberty ;  while  the  "  CHti^cn- 
General,''  (Der  Burger-General)^  and  "'fhe  EeheK"  (Die  Aufge- 
regte,)  contain  a  satirical  attack  upon  such  notions.  No  doubt  it  ia 
only  a  false  view  and  application  of  these  ideas  that,  are  liere  ridi* 
culed;  but  nevertheless  there  is  evidently  in  the  background  a 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  their  pure  and  complete  realiEa- 
tion,  (which  in  "Tasso'^is  even  occasionally  avowed),  and  besides 
it  is  left  very  doubtful  whether  the  view  wlueh  Goet/.  and  Egmont 
entertain  of  them,  and  the  mode  of  reaUs^ng  them,  he  tlie  true 
ones.      And  we  arrive  again  at  tlie  same  result  by  comparing 
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together  the  ''Triumph  of  Sensibility,"  (Der  Triumph  der  £mp- 
findsamkeit),  with  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther/'  In  the  latter 
the  poet  is  far  from  defending  or  praising  the  morbid  sentimen- 
tality and  dreamy  feelings  of  the  day;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather 
exposes  its  untenable,  grating,  and  pernicious  character.  But  at 
the  same  time  every  page  impresses  the  reader  with  the  conviction 
that  the  author  himself  had  in  his  own  case  previously  experioiced 
the  painful  struggles  he  is  describing,  and  that  in  the  poem  itself 
he  first  got  rid  of  the  weakness  which  he  there  so  mercilessily 
ridicules,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  as  he  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge, his  own  tale  had  greatly  contributed  to  diffuse  and  dignify. 
In  his  comedies,  on  the  contrary,  he  lashes  certain  errors  and 
vices  of  liis  age  with  which  individually  he  possesses  little  or  uo 
sympathy.  Thus  in  the  "  Great  Cophta,"  (Der  Gross-Cophta)  he 
ridicules  that  cheating  mysticism,  that  solemn  trifling  with  the  pre- 
tended secrets  of  a  supernatural  science,  and  a  commerce  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  &c.,  which  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century, 
emanating  from  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity,  had  inundated  all 
German  J ;  while  in  Father  Brey  the  object  of  his  ridicule  is  the 
assumption  and  hoUowness  of  the  priest's  pretended  piety  and 
prosel}iising  spirit,  while,  in  fact,  he  cares  for  notliiug  but  his 
own  influence  and  pleasures  :  (it  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
he  has  torn  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares,  and  by  the  advocacy  of 
a  bald  moralism  and  naturalism  he  has  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  true  piety.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  dramatic  scene 
between  Bahrdt,  his  wife,  and  the  four  evangelists,  he  lays  bare 
the  pride  and  childish  vanity  of  a  shallow  rationahsm ;  and  again, 
in  "The  Deified  Wood-Devil,'^  (Satyros  oder  der  vergotterte 
Waldteufel,)  the  brute-like  community  of  their  false  prophets,  and 
the  stupid  ignorance  of  the  people  who  believe  in  them,  (see 
Works,  V.  26,  187);  but  at  the  same  time  he  ridicules  also 
that  disposition  to  idolize  remote  antiquity,  and  looks  to  a 
so-called  pure  and  unrestrained  life  of  nature  for  the  regeneration 
of  mankind ;  that  same  spirit  which  more  recently  has  shewed 
itself  in  the  far  more  unnatund  and  stupid  rehabilitation  of  the 
flesli.  S),  too,  in  "The  Birds,"  (Die  Vogel,)  he  ridicukns  the 
arrogant  criticising  mania  of  shallow  incapables,  together  with  the 
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oqndly  childish  unintelligent  rcuding-mmiia  uf  tlic  nmllitude ; 
\* liile  ill  t!ie  very  uufinishod  sketch,  entitled  *'  The  Artii^t's 
Earthly  Troubles/'  (Kunstlef's  Erde\^'allt'U,)  he  depicts  the  wail- 
ing und  misery  of  a  free  artistic  nature,  which  is  crushed  imder 
the  pressure  of  doraestic  life  and  the  cares  of  providing  fur  the 
body.  Most  refreshing  and  innocent  is  the  satire  in  the  ^^  Yearly- 
Fair  at  Rubbiifih-stowe,"  (Jabrinarktsfest  zu  Pluudersii^eilenJ  m 
it  i»  aimed  substantially  gainst  the  earthly  pursuits  of  inaii 
geiieniJly,  although  inxmediately  it  hits  the  annual  literary  tm%, 
iind  the  mmatnrElnesa  of  the  Erench  tragedy.  This  sketclij 
wliich  is  in  the  style  of  IlaiiB  Sacks  improvedj  miik^s  it  mnch 
to  be  regretted  that  Goethe  did  not  expend  more  of  bis  time, 
tidentsj  and  kbours,  on  the  composition  of  popular  pieces  of 
the  sjxme  kind*  He  clearly  possessed  a  talenl.  for  it^  and  the  cid- 
tiviition  of  this  specie^  would  have  crt^ed  a  peeidtar,  national, 
GemiMi  comedy,  which,  in  genuine  poctryj  would  have  greatly 
surpassed  the  conveutiunrJ^  and  for  the  most  part  thoroughly 
prosaic  comedy  of  the  French  ^ — those  mere  copies  of  the  reali- 
ties of  every-day  ]i%  wMch  at  present  hold  possessioii  of  our 
stage. 

^  AVe  aeej  theiij  that  in  fact  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
Goethe's  comedies  are  of  a  satirieal  tendency.  To  this  there  Jire 
only  two  exceptions — the  ^^  Lovers'  Humours,"  (Die  Laune  dos 
Vcrliebten,)  and  "  The  Aeeomplice^/'  (Die  llitschuldigen,)  both 
the  earliest  of  liis  dramatic  essays  tliat  have  come  down  to  ns, 
Tlte  former  is  called  by  Goethe  himself  a  pastoral,  and  cannot, 
in  fact,  make  tmy  claim  to  tliat  artistic  dignity  which  belongs 
to  Sliukspeare's  comedy.  For  such  a  claim  is  barred,  if  by  no 
othef  consideration,  yet  surely  by  this,  that  it  is  narrow  in  concep- 
tion^ and  revolves  solely  around  the  single  folly  of  jeiJousy,  and 
does  not  cousequeutly  exhibit  the  comic  view  of  tilings  under  any 
jjarticular  aspect,  nor  even  any  special  view  of  life,  simply  shewing 
the  intrmsic  nullity  and  comic  paralysis  of  jealousy*  In  "The 
Aeconiplices"  the  sphere  taken  is  wider.  Here  the  whole  of  life, 
and  especially  the  intimate  relations  of  the  domestic  circle,  are  de- 
picted as  so  completely  corroded  by  frivolouts  extravagancies  and 
immoral  sentiments,  that  one  gin,  one  tran^gres.^on,  is  made  to 
I  t'ompensatc  for  another*    Goethe  himself,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
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particular  predilection  for  this  yoathful  production,  remarks  of  it^ 
(Works,  V.  2b,  113) — Its  object  is  to  recommend  to  a  patient 
endurance,  in  the  hope  of  a  moral  retribution,  and  to  express  drama- 
tically, in  somewhat  bitter  colours,  the  christian  maxim,  "  He  who 
is  without  sin  let  him  cast  the  first  stone/'  Now  if  this  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole,  we  see  in  it  but  a  further  evidence  of  the  subjec- 
tivity of  mind  and  life  which  prevails  so  decidedly  in  Gk)ethe's 
general  view.  For  in  truth,  the  individual,  in  his  own  sinfulness, 
never  ought  or  dare  to  judge  at  all.  But  still  judgment  is  not 
absolutely  superseded,  so  long  as  there  is  a  God  and  a  divine 
ruhng  justice  in  the  world.  Due  satisfaction  must  of  necessity  be 
made  to  the  objectivity  of  right  and  morality ;  ii  calls  aloud  for 
retribution ;  it  must  erect  the  tribunal  before  which  such  a  trans- 
gression as  that  wliich  Seller  allows  himself  to  be  guiliy  of,  must 
be  heard  and  judged.  Thefk  and  adultery  ^o  not  admit  of  being 
so  easily  made  a  set  off  against  the  weakness  and  perversity  of 
the  rest  of  the  human  race.  When  transgression  and  follies  are 
once  realised,  when  they  are  not  pandysed  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  their  incipiency,  and  especially  when  they  spring  firom  so 
tliorouglJy  frivolous  and  immoral  habit  of  thought  as  Seller's, 
then  of  necessity  they  must  either  be  punished  or  be  atoned  for 
by  deep  repentance  and  renunciation  of  self.  On  this  account 
Goethe  has  good  ground  for  the  censure  he  passes  on  "  The  Accom- 
j)lices,''  "  that  such  bold  avowals  of  violations  of  law  and  decency 
are  an  offence  both  against  taste  and  morals,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  piece  would  never  have  gained  an  admission  on  the 
German  stage."  Subsequently,  however,  he  attempted  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  work,  and  argued,  that  crimes  which  indeed  in  and  by 
themselves  can  never  be  fit  objects  of  laughter,  yet  in  the  present 
case,  being  committed  only  under  the  compulsion  as  it  were  of 
want  or  passion,  lose  consequently  much  of  their  enormity,  and 
are  properly  to  be  considered  as  sins  of  omission  rather  than 
Hs  violations  of  duty.  (V.  45,  347 :  Correspondence  with  2ielter.) 
Ikit  this  plea  is  wholly  untenable,  because  it  is  neither  the  viola- 
tion nor  omission  of  duty  that  is  so  offensive,  but  the  issue — this 
setting  ofl'  crime  against  crime,  this  appeal  to  the  subjectivity, 
which  tlirows  overboard  all  the  objectivity  of  right  and  morahty. 
Here  therefore,  in  fact,  Goethe  is  imjnoral,  and  no  subtlety,  no 
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j^litfting  or  tuniiiigj  caii  exonerate  liim  from  the  cliatgc.  For  the 
jjromid  of  it  lies  iii  his  general  view  of  things.  WlierDver  the  sub- 
jedi%'ity  of  mind  so  decidedly  prevails,  wherever  Hic  immoral  or 
overweaiiiiig  desires  of  the  individual  do  not,  after  the  iwann^  of 
trag^y,  work  their  own  destruction,  there  he  must  of  hiffm*if 
dictate  tlie  pmiishmeut  of  liis  oiwu  oflence.  This,  however^  he 
eaunot  do,  when  he  is  without  any  objective  standard, — he  cannot 
do  i?o  out  of  liis  own  mind.  Consequently^  ii'heneviT  it  is  some- 
tiling  more  thaji  a  mere  solitaiy  weakness  of  an  otherwise  noble 
nature,  such  as  is  poujtrayed  in  "  The  Lover's  Hnmonrs,''  whicfi 
admits  of  being  palliated,  and  atoned  for  by  repentanee  and  good- 
wiD,  whenever  actujJ  criminjility  is  in  the  case,  tlien  the  comic 
side  of  this  view  of  tilings  must  necessarily  assmne  an  iminond 
aspect. 

To  the  sajue  cln^s  with  "  The  Ijover's  Humours"  belong  Groethe*s 
operas;  "Qaudilio  of  Villabella,"  "Erwin  and  Elmira,"  '*Jery 
and  Btttely,"  &c.  These  pieces  have  for  their  subject  matter  \\\m^ 
lesser  aberrations  of  the  heart  and  weaknesses  of  affection,  Icviiy, 
pmdeiy,  jealoui^y,  overwrought  anxiety,  and  the  like,  wliich  teas- 
ingly  make  sport,  of  man,  until  at  last  the  verj*  effects  imd  conse- 
qnences  to  which  they  give  risc^  luring  on  their  own  comic  paralysis. 
lliese  operas  are  in  several  respects  successfid;  they  manifest 
moBft  decidedly  tlie  jxiet^s  vocation  for  such  compositions :  we  see 
at  once  that  Goethe  felt  himself  liere  quite  at  home  and  at  liis 
ease.  Moreover,  he  maintains  himself,  "that  the  pure  opera  is 
the  most  favourable  of  all  dramatic  forms**'  (Works,  31,  IL) 
In  fact,  by  reason  of  the  thoroughly  lyrical  ^mi  of  his  general 
view,  CX>medy,  when  it  did  not  give  way  to  a  satiricid  tendeney, 
would  naturally  pitss  over  iaito  the  musical  drama.  Goetlie  could 
not  attempt  to  exhibit  the  comic  of  act  ion  and  cofiffnet^  mtliuut 
exposing  liimself  to  such  mistates  as  those  of  ^'The  Act!oniplices/' 
For  the  caprice,  folly,  and  pen^ersity  of  the  deedi  in  its  reality,  can 
only  meet  with  it«  comic  panilysia  in  uiTother  and  oppming  objec- 
tivity. But  Goethe*s  i)reix)ndcrating  subjectivity  did  not  allow  of 
his  coming  to  this  icsudt^  but  rather  required  that  these  human 
weaknesses  and  aberrations  should  dissolvo  themselves  Hilhin  the 
^<ubjcctivc  mind  itaelf,  Cousef[uently  it  must,  for  the  imm\  fiart, 
confiue  itself  to  the  fcx?lings  and  alTections.     The^e  must  form  the 
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principal  organic  centre  of  the  representation,  which  thereby 
becomes  essentially  lyrical  and  musical,  while  the  entanglements  of 
accident,  tlie  crossing  and  recrossing  of  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions, the  paralysing  counteraction  of  the  comic  matters,  play,  if 
any,  a  very  subordinate  part.  On  this  account,  too,  Goethe's 
comic  and  operatic  pieces  approximate  more  to  the  Comedy  of 
Intrigue  than  that  of  Fancy.  For  the  latter  consists  principally 
in  this, — that  accident,  and  the  self-unravelling  web  of  external 
circumstance,  relations,  and  incidents,  in  a  perfectiy  objective 
shape,  form  the  ruling  power  of  the  exhibited  comic  world;  while 
in  the  former  the  principal  and  ruling  feature  is  the  plans  and 
designs,  the  frailties  and  perversities,  of  the  acting  personages, 
which  perpetually  cross  and  disappoint  each  other.  (See  above, 
p.  161).  The  latter  must,  it  is  evident,  be  more  congenial  to 
Goethe's  indindual  temperament.  "The  Triumph  of  SensibiUt/' 
alone  forms  an  exception,  and  bears  a  fantastic  stamp  on  the  &ce 
of  it. 

This  consequently  constitutes  the  chief  difference  between 
(ioethe's  and  Shakspeare's  view  of  comedy.  Goethe's  comic  view 
of  things  in  general  is,  in  short-,  predominantly  lyrical :  even  his 
satire  is  directed  not  so  much  against  the  real  objective  absurdities 
of  active  life,  and  the  existent  generally,  as  against  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling — false  views  and  opinions.  With  him  the 
dialectic  of  irony  is  in  all  essential  respects  the  comic  paralysis  of 
man's  frailties  and  errors,  follies  and  perversities,  witliin  the  sub- 
jective region  of  mind  itself.  With  Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary, 
the  comic  is  more  dramatic.  With  him  the  comic  paralysis  moves 
equally  within  tlie  subjective  and  the  objective.  Consequently  the 
comic  lies  nither  in  deed  and  action ;  and  human  weakness,  folly, 
and  inunorality,  do  not  merely  melt  away  of  themselves,  but  they 
break  to  pieces  in  objective  collision  with  similar  wliims  and 
frailties  of  others,  or  fall  before  the  intrinsic  jwwer  of  the  univer- 
sal reality  of  right,  morality,  and  truth  (as  in  tlie  ''  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  &c.  &c.) 
I  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  from  Goethe  an  historical  drama 
(  after  Shakspcare's  model.  For  liistory  ceases  to  be  liistory  when 
(  it  is  made  to  flow  out  of  the  subjectivity  of  single  heroes  or  cUs- 
j   tinguished  characters,  and  to  concentrate  and  mirror  itself  therein. 
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Goetse  von  Bcrliclnngeti,  and  Egraont,  are  no  doubt  historical 
characters ;  but  in  fuct  it  h  not  historj%  but  only  the  life  and 
character  of  Goetz  and  Egiaout^  that  is  brought  inimeihak^Iy  t43 
view  I  and  if  consideration  muat  be  cldmed  for  the  lustorical 
eleincjit  which  thf^Re  pieces  do  unJonbl^dly  contain,  it  wiJl  only 
entitle  them  to  be  be  regarded  as  tb-aniatic  biogruphies,  not  as 
historical  dramas*  For  the  objective  fimtttres  of  the  general  life 
and  mind  of  tlie  age,  the  charac^ter  and  destiny  of  uatitms,  tbe 
grand  hijstorictTl  circumstances  and  intjerests — in  sbortj  tlie  histori* 
ciJ,  which  ever  reaches  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  private 
life,  is  only  so  far  touched  npon  as  i^  nette^sary  to  ekicirhttt;  the 
clmracter  and  biogniphj  of  these  meUj  and  the  age  in  wliieh  they 
liired.  Moreover,  these  objective  matters  do  not  interfere  directly 
find  ftrfire///  iti  the  action,  but  form  as  it  were  a  passive  repre* 
st^ntative  background,  or  at  most  do  but  exercise  a  negative 
influence  tlurougb  their  defects  and  hindrances.  Besides,  Goethe 
did  not  tbiuk  raucb  of  the  proper^  truly  historical  drama,  as  he 
hiinself  tells  us  (Conversations  \^itb  Eckermaniij  lL_74jll9, 
153.     L  197.     Sa^  nl^^o,  Works,  48,  177,  kc.) 

But  now,  the  skill  with  wliich  Goethe  has  succeeded  in  {Kjurtray- 
ing  this  subjectivity  of  mind  witli  such  perfect  obje^firiif/t  and 
\riLh  such  aifectnig  tnitb,  that  \m  poetry  bettrs  throughout  tlui 
fttainp  of  the  solidity  and  certainty  of  a  »elf-bakndng  harmonic 
wliolf— *that  everywhere  form  and  matter  so  intunately  pervade 
and  complete  eat^h  other — tUis  alone  constitutes  him  n  great  and 
genninc  poet.  It  will  not,  consequently,  be  a  tUlfieult  tia^fc  to 
point  out  the  immediate  ali-]iervadiog  consistency,  and  the  intimate 
Imrmony,  which  subsist  between  his  poetic  form,  characterization, 
composition  and  diction,  and  his  general  view  of  the  world  and 
tfungH,  milking  them  almost  to  appear  the  very  form  which  such  a 
subieet-nnilter  must  necessarily  assume. 

If  tile  suVijectivity  of  mind  ia  to  be  made  preeminently  the  basis 
i  of  life,  it  follows  at  once  that  the  ]ioet  must  attempt  to  dcvelopc 
\the  character  ami  pecvdiar  tempi'nmu^nt  of  liis  personages  in  the 
rciitest  possible  diffunJeTiess  of  fletaii.  First  of  all,  tlien,  with 
L*gard  to  Goethe^s  mode  if/  r/iamrhrhffihn,  be  delineut*'^  ujtb 
^mii  delicticy  afid  profound  trutlj  wbatevcr  belongs  to  the  inmu^t 
of  the  niirid,  tbotigbU  luid  feelings,  idftTtions,  tjpinions,  &c. 
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Only,  the  active  fticiiltie^,  that  which  in  HIuiksj>«ire  :issain«s  the 
Hrs*t  jiliicH,  by  uiiturul  coiiJiecjuencc  trtires  iiito  Ihc  bu^^kgroutid. 
For  tlit8  (Kirtiou  of  htiiuaii  imtitrc  can  otily  de\Tlop|  and  inai 
itt(4*lf  in  tlie  nhock  and  collision  of  (lie  itiiiiTiduiil,  mid  liis 
ppopcnsitics,  witli  tlie  extt*niiil  wi^rU; — iii  the  miitmd  ctnint^tr- 
sirtiuii  of  the  subjectinty  and  objectivity  of  mind.  With  Goethe, 
iicrordingly^  the  dristiuy  of  the  inibviduid  evolves  aiid  shupE^tj  itself 
j  oat  of  hiM  mentid  sUtes  and  emotionsi  mA  ehielly  out  of  lib  wmi 
of  energy  iu\d  strength  of  charact€Ti  os  is  obvious  from  his  Cl»r^^ 
Stt'lhi^  and  Ta.^60.  Even  in  Eginont  it  is  not  what  lie  doe*,  but 
w  hat  he  fails  to  do— liii  clinging  to  his  own  subjective  view  und 
rni*thod  of  lifcj  that  precipitates  the  M\  of  this  otlierwist?  bold  aitd 
energetic  hem.  In  "The  Nalnral  Duugfiter"  all  is  feding  and 
reflection  J  as  also  in  the  '*  Iphigenia.''  Faust  fulls  tbn>Q^ 
his  inmoit  matltsd  struggles  :  he  k  scparntcd  from  the  rrst  of  tlic 
world :  fffcimg  with  the  sense  of  Im  own  impoteney  tu  niUiin  hia 
desired  object  he  purposes  to  tennitiate  thetonnenta  of  this  f«;ling 
by  suicide,  and  the  hope  alone  of  obtaining  it  by  a  dilferent  roulr, 
viz.  by  his  compact  with  the  Evil  Spirit,  reconcik^  biia  tci  the 
world.  In  this  piece  the  coneeiitratioii  of  miiid  and  life  within 
itself  hm  rttachcnl  its  culminating  jioint.  Of  all  Goethe's  heroes, 
GoctIz  von  Bcrlichiiigen  displays  most  of  activity  smd  eita*gy ; 
but  still  in  such  a  manner  thai  his  fate,  the  elo^e  of  hta 
efut!er,  ia  less  the  effect  of  his  conduct  than  tlie  eonscquciice  of  he 
mental  state.  Tins  accounts  for  the  diffuj^iveness  with  whii 
Goethe's  poesy  dwells  on  the  exhibition  of  feeling  and  emotioj 
reflections  iin<l  mnxiraa,  which  is  found  in  almost  every  one  of  his 
dramns,  and  wliieh  gives  rise  to  his  frequent  emitloyment  of  that 
dramatic  device  of  putting  descriptions  of  liic  c^haraciera  of  his 
jiersonages  into  the  mouths  of  others:  for  without  dt^ds  and 
acts  they  could  not  paint  themselves  so  completely  aa  this  nrtiticc 
enables  him  to  An  it.  TIir  same  considen^tion  has  ocoaftinn- 
ally  led  luni  to  introduce  subtjrdinate  characters — such  as  that  of 
Bueneo  in  ''Clavigo/'  and  the  Poatniiatresa  in  *^  Stella,'*  and 
others,  which,  however,  are  wholly  insignificant,  and  do  not  nece«* 
sarily  belong  to  the  development  of  the  great  plot.  Here,  there-  / 
fore,  Goethe's  mode  of  charficteriKation  recedes  mat enHlly  from  ih^i 
of  8haks^*eare  ;  here,  again,  the  Ibrmer  is  more  UiwA — the  latter 
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more  liistorica-dminatic,  at  tiw  mmc  time  timt  bath  nrc  yrHty 
equal  in  tlic  correct  blending  of  liglit  htuI  sliade,  and  m  the  just 
Hp|K)rtionment  of  sufficient  Ejmce  to  encli  cliHi^bcter  for  its  own 
elucidation* 

Now^  as  Goethe'a  compositions  were  so  entirely  drat^n  from 
his  own  feelings  aud  cxperieitce  that  he  cotilcl  with  good  reason 
assert  that  all  his  poems  are  oecasio/m/  pieces,  and  as  on  this 
account  his  works  appear  to  have  gro^Ti  np  m  entirely,  step  by 
step,  with  the  events  nud  tendencies,  the  spirit  and  elumw^tcr  of 
liis  age,  tliat  not  only  \m  whole  \iew^  of  life  and  tilings,  but  ulsti 
\  Ms  poetical  primal  type  of  humanity,  docs  not  beiir  the  punty  of 
j  Sbak^pciyre^a  ideiJj  but  ratlier  the  stamp  and  configuration  of  A/x 
&wn  tiines,  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  the  same  manifold 
abundance  of  diversified  characters  a^  we  mcH^t  with  in  the 
English  rivah  Even  taking  into  account  all  his  other  poems  he 
comes  very  far  short  of  the  richiies?  of  Shakspeare,  Nay^  most 
of  the  pdncipid  personages  of  his  piecesi  Clavigo,  Torn  an  do, 
Tasao,  in  one  class;  and  Gotz  and  Egmont^  in  another;  and 
Faustf  who  is  as  it  n  ere  the  sura  of  allj  i^videatly  posacsa  a  cer- 
tain family  resemblance  to  each  other;  not,  in  truths  so  strongly 
marked  as  ttiat  between  Calderoii^s  characterSj  Ijut  still  far  more 
decided  tlimn  that  between  Romeo  and  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  and  Tiinon*  j  On  the  other  hand,  his  female  characters 
have  more  variety.  Margarete,  Eugenic,  the  two  Mar}\s,  in 
"  Gotz*^  and  "^JavigOj"  the  two  EleouoniSj  in  '^Tasso,"  CUireben, 
SteUa,  Adellieid,  Claudine,  and  Lucindej  form  a  ridi,  graeefixl 
chaplet  of  variegiited  flowers  and  blossoms-  But  be  owes  this 
excellence  even  to  tbe  impossibility  of  drawing  here  out  of  his 
own  mind i  in  these  sketcbci?  be  mii^  forced  to  borrow  the  shapes 
of  reahty  from  a  narrower  or  larger  circle  of  obser\^atioij,  in  order 
to  give  to  them  a  poetical  embelli.^hmenl  and  perfection  of  his  own, 
and  iu  tluB  he  hai*  been  so  suceesiiful  tImt  we  must  place  his  female 
charaetersi  on  a  parallel  w  ith  Shaks]>CEire's.  Nay  more :  with  regiud 
to  delicacy  and  correetnej«s  of  sketch,  to  the  softness  and  almost 
friigrant  hues,  and  tlie  lovely  chiaro-oscnro  of  the  tinting,  some  of 
Goethe's  portraits  surpitss,  perhaps,  any  of  Sluikspcare*a  painting. 
For  in  truth  the  elmnicter  of  woman  is  in  its  nature  iiomcwhat 
lyricaL     Shut  up  witliin  itself  and  tlie  inwardne^  of  family  bfe. 
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withdrawn  from  the  outward  worlds  and  tnactit>e  even  in  her 
great  business^  the  tending  and  education  of  the  rising  generation^ 
Woman's  influence  depends  entirely  on  the  depth  and  fulness  of 
her  feelings.  The  certainty  and  truth  of  these  is  her  guiding  and 
protecting  star ;  without  them^  her  whole  being,  wanting  support^ 
collapses,  and  consequently  she  is  justified  in  adhering  to  and 
maintaining  them  against  the  whole  world  besides.  In  a  certain 
sense,  therefore,  woman  represents  the  inward  subjective^  and  man 
the  outward  and  objective  phase,  of  human  mind  and  life :  and 
accordingly  it  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  peculiar  cast  of 
Goethe's  poetical  genius  that  he  should  have  been  so  eminently 
successful  in  the  delineation  of  female  character.  Only  we  must 
observe,  that  in  his  female  sketches  he  seems  himself  to  have  shrunk 
from  depicting  those  more  uncommon  and  irregular  states  of  the 
soul  which  are  founded  on  the  total  convulsion  of  the  mind. 
For  they  were  too  aUen  from  the  still  transparent  self-con- 
sciousness, the  cidm  meditativeness  of  his  artistic  labours;  and  the 
attempt  which  he  has  ventured  upon  in  the  Uttle  opera  of  ''  Lila" 
is  so  weak  and  meagre,  as  to  exclude  it  from  all  comparison  with 
Shakspeare's  grand  and  masterly  pictures  in  tliis  style. 

A  similar  difference  to  that  which  distinguishes  Shakspcare's 
and  Goethe's  methods  of  cliaracterization  is  to  be  found  between 
their  respective  styles  of  dramatic  composition.  Agreeably  to  his 
view  of  the  whole  of  life,  his  composition  is  in  general  dependent 
on  the  peculiarities  and  subjective  development  of  his  principal 
personages.  In  some  pieces,  as  for  instance  in  ^'  Goetz/^  "  Eg- 
mont,"  and  "  The  Natural  Daughter,"  he  does,  it  is  true,  oppose 
to  his  heroes  and  their  attendants  a  certain  force  of  existing  rela- 
tions and  circumstances,  and  other  and  conflicting  mental  tenden- 
cies; in  short.,  an  objectivity  represented  by  another  group  of 
agents  and  plotters,  and  allows  the  two  parties  to  come  more  or 
less  in  contact  and  collision.  But  still  in  the  majority  of  his 
pieces  ("Stella,"  "Clavigo,"  "Faust,"  " Ipliigenia,")  this  ob- 
jectivity attains  to  a  proper  manifestation  at  most,  in  a  very  sub- 
ordinate degree,  if  a  tall,  and  even  in  this  case  it  is  not  allowed 
to  possess  the  same  full  force  as  the  subjectivity  of  the  dra- 
matic personages;  it  does  not  work  independently,  but  eva- 
porates rather  in  the  development  of  the  mental  character  and 
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'  life  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  This  it  is  that  Goethe  makes  the 
key-stone  of  his  coiit<tructioti  of  the  wliole  poem ;  it  e^tpunds  itself  in 
all  its  shailea  and  states — at  one  time  by  collision  with  opponents 

I  or  sdverse  circumstances,  at  another  in  confidential  conununioiij 
eitlier  of  couij^iel  or  of  action,  with  friends,  dependents,  or  kin- 
dred, and  aometiines  abo  through  ac'€ident4iL  meeting  with 
strangers*  Consequently  it  is  in  the  ever-chsnging  variety,  in 
the  artistic  and  psychological  arrangement  of  the  scenes  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  the  dexterity  with  which  at  the  same  time  he 
thereby  throws  out,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  idl  the  other  etJ-operating  personages,  whom  he  groups  around 
Ids  heroes  in  suitable  contrasts — in  tlicse  particulars  consiits 
Goethe's  art  of  composition^  which  in  this  manner  in  a  spiral  move- 
ment, \rith  few  if  any  irregular  starts,  revokes  around  the  deH- 
ncation  of  the  leading  character,  which  itself  is  carried  forward 
without  let  OP  lundrance.  Unlike  Shaksijeare,  Goetlie  does  not 
generally  begin  with  the  grouping  of  his  cbamatir  figures  around 
^miQ  grave  and  important  act,  event,  or  enterprise;  nor^  like 
Oftlderon,  with  la}ing  down  some  difficult  and  entangled  situ- 
ation, but  with  a  seejie  in  winch  inferior  personages,  either  hj 
some  narrative^  or  by  giving  utterance  to  their  own  opinions  and 
expectations,  introduce  us  to  the  character  of  the  hero.  This  is 
the  case  in  "  Egmont;*  "Goctz,"  "Stella,"  "Tasso,^'  "The 
Natural  Daughter/'  "The  Triumph  of  Sensibility,''  ''The Gross- 
Cophta,"  "The  Gti£en4ienernl,''  ''Tlie  Rebels,"  "Lila/"  &c.  In 
this  ejtposition  or  introductory  scene  tlie  character  of  the  hero  is  laid 
open  before  the  resider  or  spectator;  it  contains  and  furnishes  an 
account  of  all  essential  matters  in  liis  previous  hist^jry  up  to  t!\c 
point  when  the  piece  begins^  as  well  as  allusions  to  the  ejdsting 
posture  of  offairs*  Hereupon  the  hero  himself  is  introduced  and 
placed  in  a  situation  more  or  less  calculated  to  exliibif ,  in  a  y^tj 
general  manner,  liis  mode  of  thinking  and  ncting,  which  aflep- 
wardsji,  when  the  more  iuiportant  of  the  secondary  figures  have 
been  gradually  brought  forward,  and  either  amt»ug  themselves  cir 
in  presence  of  the  hero  himself,  have  taken  their  \mri  with  or 
against  him,  h  druwn  out  more  m  detail,  and  relatively  to  the 
principal  circumstances,  until  at  last,  with  their  eo-operation,  the 
destiny  of  the  leading  personage  breaks  forth  m  the  inevitable 
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result  of  his  individual  chamckr,   suth  m  it  htm  been   foUjr 

(U?A't^lopf'J  miil  laid  ojk*ji  Wiori^  its. 

In  the  eliaracto  of  tie  hero,  accordiiigljr,  we  are  to  find  for  tJm 
tODst  part  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole  ilnima.  Wlirr«is 
in  Shaksjjeare  the  fundamental  idtn  nxhibits  itaelf,  with  the 
grt^tcjst  varietv  and  luidcr  difTerent  moditications^  in  the  most 
diversified  and  organically  oonnt'cte«l  groups,  so  that  even  oo 
ihii  aeeciiint  all  the  stibyrdiuatc  personages  iiossess  an  iiido- 
[lendeut  jwisitiyn  uf  their  ohii,  and  are  allowed  to  unfold  thrir 
character!*  after  their  own  fashion,  and  irresspectively  of  the  hero 
of  the  piece ;  with  Goetlie,  on  the  contmn',  it  is  oidy  n»edintcly, 
»nd  by  rtmson  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stiujd  to  ihr 
princijjid  personages,  that  the  RTOiuhiry  ones  hiive  any  part  in 
the  groiind*idca,  which,  if  it  is  at  all  mirrored  in  Ihcm,  is  only 
i\»  a  rtifttfjiun  from  the  hero's  ehamcter.  Aiid  on  this  iw^eoutil 
(jdctlie  iM  lifthle  to  the  same  objections  as  the  cekbr*^  pntia  of 
Spain,  although  from  different  causes,  Occamonally  some  uf  Iti.* 
siilM>rdiiiat.e  eharacters,  however  externally  they  may  be  int45* 
W(weii  with  the  plot,  nevertheless  ifttrin^ically  have  no  pirt  iu 
the  ground-idea  of  the  whole,  and  stand  upart  from  it*  idrmi 
action  imd  na-e^^itity*  This  is  the  ease  with  Rielitirrl  and  Machiavrlli 
in  "Eginont^"  Marie  in  "  Goetz/'  Sophie-Guilbert  and  her  lius^ 
band  in  '^  Ckvigo,"  and  liucie  in  '^  Stella.'*  The  nearest  approeek 
Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  in  the  "Goet;*  von  Bcr- 
hingen,"  which  Goethe  avowedly  wrote  after  tlie  ShakspeonsDi 

leL  Here  the  grmmd-idea  of  the  wliolc  i«  carrieil  o«ut  in 
great  variety,  not  only  in  the  biography  of  Goetz  hims*elf^  but 
also  ill  Stlbitz,  Siekingen,  and  by  means  of  eontra^^t  al^o  m  thr 
life  and  fortunes  of  Weij^lingen^  nay,  even  in  Lersc  im*\  Gcorgr 
refracted  ray  of  it  is  manifest.    The  only  difference  ia,  that  Shal* 

je  regards  with  equal  love  all  the  tiiffcrent  groups  in  whidi 
the  ground-idea  is  mirrored,  and  labours  to  brijig  it  out  with 
the  same  eleumess  in  all,  while  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  rtrmovcs 
all  his  seeondary  figures,  as  compared  with  his  herOj  so  far  inta 
the  bnckgn>und,  tliat  their  life  and  foilimes  may  perhaps  be 
narrated,  but  are  never,  properly  speaking,  dramaticully  e^^hibtted. 
*'  Egmont,"  again,  whieh  nt  the-  first  ghinee  appeitrs  to  jKj^sess  ihf 
ianie  relation.ship  to  Shat^fK^an-,  bmirs,  in  fuct,  tlie  getiuini*  ami 
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j^rtect  Goethean  stamp.     Tlie  fundamental  idea,  the  view  which 
,the  hero  entertains  of  life,  and  which  leads  him  to  reject  this 
?  earthly  existence  altogether,  so  soon  as  it  allows  not  free  scope  for 
ithe  unchecked  development  of  liis  personal  feelings,  and  furnishes 
;  no  more  of  what  is  alone  good  and  agreeable  to  himself,  and  which  he 
calls  his  bliss,  is  reflected  first  of  all  in  ClUrchen,  in  consequence 
of  the  relation  in  which  she  stands  to  Egmont.     When  the  object 
of  her  affections  is  no  more,  she  too  refuses  to  live.      It  is  then 
again  manifested,  though  more  weakly,  in  Brackenburg,  irritated 
by  his  hopeless  passion  and  the  disappointment  of  his  plans  of 
happiness.    Nay  more :  again  proceeding  from  Egmont,  it  takes 
possession  of  the  youthful  Ferdinand,  and  through  him  affects  even 
the  very  different  character  of  the  iron-hearted  iUba,  who  is  doomed 
to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  principal  object  of  all  his  labours — ^the 
transmission  to  his  son  of  his  power  and  influence ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  William  of  Orange,  and  Margaret,  with  their  very 
opposite  views  of  life,  their  retiring  prudence  and  their  calculating 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  in  like  manner  miss  of  perfect  satis- 
faction.    In  "  Tasso,  "  again — to  adduce  a  second  instance — the 
whole  interest  centres  in  the  influence  which  the  young  and  highly- 
gifi:ed  poet's  view  of  life,  his  ideal  freedom  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
beautiful,  exercise  on  all  who  are  brought  within  liis  sphere.     By 
it,   Alfonso,  and  especially  Eleonora  of  Este,  are  involuntarily 
affected;  even  Sanvitale  is  not  quite  untouched,  while  Antonio, 
with  his  directly  opposite  mode  of  thinking,  struggles  against  it 
with  unmitigating  rigour.     The  conflict  which  thence  results  and 
threatens  to  overthrow  aU  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  forms  the  catastrophe,  in  which  the  particular 
view  of  life  on  which  the  whole  is  founded  reveals  fully  its  own 
exclusiveness  and  falsehood,  and  tragically  refutes  itself. 

The  composition,  or  structure,  of  Goethe's  pieces  possesses  this 
great  advantage,  that  it  releases  the  author  from  all  care  about  the 
general  interest  of  the  exhibited  action.  We  have  already  more 
than  once  suggested  the  remark,  that  if  the  dramatic  work  of  art 
is  to  affect  every  spectator  in  his  own  way — on  which,  indeed,  the 
whole  tragic  effect  depends — some  general  trait  of  human  nature 
must  be  conveyed,  not  merely  in  the  fundamental  idea  itself,  nor 
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solely  in  the  characters  which  are  designed  to  be  the  immediate 
representatives  of  it^  but  also  in  the  sufferings^  doings^  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  dramatic  personages  which  result  therefirom :  in 
short,  in  the  action  itself.  Shakspeare,  with  whom  the  predomi- 
nant impression  lies  exclusively  neither  in  the  characters  (subjec- 
tivity), nor  in  the  fact  (objectivity),  but  in  both  rather,  organically 
combined  together  as  equally  important  elements,  could  attain 
tliis  end  in  no  other  way  than  that  which  he  has  adopted,  of 
carrying  out  the  ground-idea  through  divers  forms  of  action  in 
different  groups  of  characters.  Calderon,  with  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  fact  or  deed  is  of  the  first  importance,  makes  use  of  his 
diction  to  secure  this  object.  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom 
the  chief  stress  hes  on  the  individual  characters  of  the  acting 
personages,  stood  in  need  neither  of  this  means  nor  of  Shakspeare's 
diversity  of  exhibition.  With  him  the  fact  possesses  no  indepen- 
dent value  of  its  own ;  deeds  and  destiny,  the  whole  action  in 
short,  is  but  a  modified  moment  of  the  personality  of  the  hero, 
which  is  only  formally  dependent  upon,  and  not  in  any  essential 
respect  qualified  by,  the  objective  position  of  affairs,  and  which, 
therefore,  as  such,  is  also  absolutely  merged  in  his  personal  charac- 
ter. With  Goethe,  accordingly,  the  fact,  like  any  other  mere  form, 
is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  indifference ;  the  personality,  wherever 
it  is  like  or  similar,  must,  according  to  his  view  of  life,  lead 
to  an  essentially  similar  destiny ;  whatever  outward  phase  it  may 
assume  is  a  matter  unimportant  for  all  besides  himself.  Conse- 
quently the  only  condition  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  ground-idea 
and  the  characters  of  the  piece  should  bear  the  impress  of  catholic 
humanity.  Tliis,  however,  required  to  be  deeply  stamped,  even 
because,  like  the  idea  itself,  it  is  only  in  a  small  number  of  charac- 
ters, for  the  most  part  in  the  hero  and  his  immediate  circle  alone, 
that  it  admitted  of  being  brought  to  view.  And,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  neither  the  characters  nor  their  fortunes  can 
be  extraordinary ;  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  common  and  general 
course  of  things.  Such  violent  party  spirit  and  passionateness  as 
are  painted  in  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,^^  such  rare  cunning  and  worth- 
lessness  as  actuate  lago  in  "  Othello,"  such  unnatural  harshness 
and  cruelty  as  shewn  by  the  daughters  in  "  Lear,''  &c.,  and  such 
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siiigiikr  and  cainplicated  sutuatioiu  mid  circiimstauces  u^  are  me^^ 
witli  ill  Calderott's  dramaji,  jire  not  to  be  found,  and  indeed  not  to 
be  looked  for^  iti  Ooethe'i*  pieces,  for  they  wouJd  necessarily 
reciijure  a  more  immediate  objective  foundatiou  of  their  pgssibili^ 
and  generality  than  Goetlic  coidd  consistently  give  to  them.  A 
sligbt  exception  is  fiimiabed  by  tlie  pieces  of  the  second  period ; 
ill  the  character  of  Faust ,  for  instance^  and  in  a  slighter  degree 
alao  in  those  of  Ipbigenia  and  Engeuie.  In  Faust  the  whol^ 
strength  of  the  subjectivity  of  tiie  human  mind  is  as  it  wens 
concentred ;  it  is  this  ideal  catholicity  and  completeness  that  make 
up  for  whatever  is  extnu)rdinary  in  his  ehamctcr.  But  this 
cireamstaoce  alone  necessarily  detaches  the  whole  poem  from  the 
properly  dramatic  soil  of  historical  reality^  and  transfers  it  into  the 
domain  of  s}iDboUsm  and  allegory :  ti  is  only  in  so  far  not  im- 
pro[jerly  dramatic,  as  it  does  not  exhibit  the  past^  the  present,  and 
the  future  of  tnindj  in  its  organic  development  and  unity,  but,  like 
the  eternal  idea  of  hun^nity,  as  it  has  no  esdstence  in  time.  For 
Faust  ceases  to  be  an  individual;  he  is  rather  a  symbolic^  6gure; 
he  is>  as  ajjeady  saidj  the  representati%"e  of  all  mankind^  and  hii 
bistof}^  is  allegorically  the  histoiy  of  humanii^*.  Accordingly  it 
is  purely  allegorical  figures  that  are  brought  into  contact  with 
him.  Even  Gretchen  (Margaret)  becomes  (in  the  second  part  at 
least)  the  representative  of  "  eternal  womanhood  "—everlasting 
and  undybig  love* 

Thus,  tlieuj  Goethe  like  Calderon,  though  indeed  from  very 
dilferent  reasons,  arriveti  at  the  symbolical  and  allegorical.     The 

.  chief  impelling  cause  of  this  layj  m  previously  remarked^  in  the 
jfLCuliar  tendency  of  t!ie  second  period  of  his  dramatic  career,  in 
which  his  general  view  of  hfe  passed  from  its  immediateness  into 
plnhjsophical  reflection,  by  atteni|*ting  to  establish  and  justify  ita 
own  position.  An  obvious  means  of  eflccting  this  presented  itself 
in  the  expansion  of  the  exhibited  characters  into  it  more  universal 
significance  than  belonged  to  their  concrete  form  anil  shape :  in 
other  words,  in  making  them  Uy  convey  more  tlian  was  contained 
in  iiieir  person td  characters,  in  imd  by  themselves,  which  expedient 
of  itself,  however,  simply  gave  to  them  an  allegorical  asjM?et*  TIiuu, 

,  even  Tasso,  although  a  character  by  no  means  out  of  I  he  w^y,  and 
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of  very  ordinary  individuality,  is  nevertheless  the  representative  of 
a  certain  general  direction  of  mind,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out 
in  a  close  analysis  of  it.  The  conception  of  Iphigenia  is  e\'ideutly 
the  life-endowed  ideal  of  pure  absolute  womanhood ;  and  she  pos- 
sesses 01  Jy  so  much  of  individuality  as  suffices  for  this  vitality. 
It  is  only  by  such  an  ideality  that  she  cbuld  have  been  capacitated, 
or  could  deem  herself  called  upon,  to  effect  her  brother's  expiation, 
and  to  dissolve  the  destructive  contradiction  of  conflicting  moral 
duties.  Moreover,  with  all  this  we  have  combined  something  of 
the  mythological  and  typical  generality  of  the  Grecian  heroes 
and  demigods. 

Lastly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  Eugenie/*  too,  possesses 
this  same  general  all^orical  signiiicancy,  for  the  whole  poem  bears 
too  evidently  the  stamp  of  allegory.  It  is  this  idealising,  or 
rather  generalising,  that  here,  as  in  "  Faust,''  constitutes  the  ex; 
traordinary  and  unusual  features  of  her  character. 

These  two  leading  periods  of  Groethe's  political  career  are  cor- 
respondently  marked  in  the  lantjuage  and  diction  of  his  dramas. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  characterised  by  a  lyrical  flow  and  flexi- 
bility, a  musical  uniformity  of  structure,  a  deep  harmony  of 
rU}'thm  and  cadence,  a  graceful  measurc^d  movement,  wbioh 
delights  to  linger  to  pluck  every  flower  by  the  way,  a  soft  melo- 
dious tone,  and  an  agreeable  fulness  of  words  and  images.  As  its 
object  is  to  paint  not  so  much  the  act  and  the  active  faculty,  the 
energy  of  the  will  and  aflections,  as  rather  the  internal  life  of  the 
mind  and  feelings,  it  has  no  call  for  the  breaks  and  sharp  con- 
trasts, the  inecjuality  and  ruggedness,  the  springing  impetuosity, 
the  striking  brevity  of  wit  and  acuteness,  the  ardour  which  accu- 
^  Ululates  image  upon  images,  and  ransacks  heaven  and  earth  for 
figures, — in  short,  the  vigorous,  illimitable,  real  and  palpable  im- 
pressiveness  of  Shakspeare's  diction.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
(jioethe's  language  wjis  designed  not  so  much  to  exaggerate  or  set 
ott*  the  action,  as  nither  to  be  the  utterance  of  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, thought-s  and  meditations,  in  their  pure  inunediateness,  it 
required  not  Calderon's  copiousness  of  Word  and  phrase,  his  ricli 
ornateness  of  diction  and  i)oni])  of  iniagt>ry,  nor  his  motley-coloured 
|)l!iy   of  antitht^os  and  a-ssonances, — cadences,  rhyme,  and  mea- 


sores.  Til  a  word,  SheJisiJeare  speaks  the  language  of  will  ami 
titition;  Calderon  uarmtes  in  the  style  of  pliaiitasy  and  reflection; 
while  Goethe's  diction  on  the  other  hand  is  the  lan^iiiige  of  tlie 
licart  and  fcelingai-  Shakspeare  is  the  most  driimatic,  Calderoii 
iaclincs  towards  an  epical  stjie,  and  Goethe  to  the  lyricnh 
However^  the  general  feiitnres  of  GoethD^s  diction  appear  greatly 
modified  in  the  fiist  period.  The  more  direct  immediateness 
with  which  his  \^ew  of  tilings  here  gains  utterance,  tjie  more 
decided  and  defined  individntdity  of  the  acting  personages^  causes 
the  diction  to  adjust  -itself  in  a  greater  di^reej  and  to  change  in 
ordance  io  the  gnhjeet-matter  and  to  the  severat  characters 
i^  situations*  In  "  Goetz  von  Bcrlichingen "  he  has  succeeded 
even  in  €X|M>sing  the  character  of  the  whole  age  in  wliich  its 
action  lay,  by  giving  a  pecidiar  and  appropriate  colouring  to  the 
language;  the  nervous  forcible  expressions  the  pronunent  nins- 
cidar  structure  of  the  period,  which  is  something  defidont  in  llesh 
»ud  plumpness;  the  {c]>parent  unwii'hliness  and  ponderousness,  tlie 
involution  and  ellipses  of  tlte  nief.hir\'id  phraseology^  nre  here  natu- 
rallj  and  easily  comhined  with  tlic  modem  style  and  Goethe's  pecu- 
liar diction :  all  which  suits  excellently  witli  t!te  personahty  of  the 
hero,  aud  heightens  in  a  great  degree  the  immediate  vividness  of  the 
expression  both  of  the  tho lights  and  feelings.  In  "  Ckvigo'*  and 
"  Stella,*'  on  the  other  liand^  more  than  in  any  other  of  Goethe's 
pieces,  the  langnage  rises  to  the  height  of  passion  and  affectitm,  is 
less  enhri,  fuller  of  movement,  more  rapid,  is  less  dilTusive,  and 
hastens  more  directly  to  its  end>  whereas,  in  "Egmoni/'  the  bold 
recklessness  and  hght-mindedness,  the  same  r^shne^s  and  freedom 
wliich  characterise  the  mind  of  the  hero,  are  likewise  apparent 
in  the  general  cast  of  the  language  >  the  very  rhythm,  flnctuating 
betwe^'u  verse  and  prose,  which  on  other  aceonnta  would  be  jujstly 
tj|>en  to  censure,  may  perhaps  be  supjiosed  to  posseae  a  delicate 
refereuce  to  Egmout's  character.  iThis  dependence  of  the  language 
of  the  whole  iiicee  on  the  character  of  tlie  hero  is  another  peculiar 
feature  of  Goethe's  poesy,  and  fully  corresponds  \iitU  las  method 
of  charactemation  and  composition.  ^. 

The  priucipid  works  of  the  second  period  are  marked  by  tliia 
not  unimportjint  tUffcrencc  from  those  of  the  first,  that  wlnle  some 
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of  the  latter  are  in  prose^  these  are  without  exception  in  vene. 
The  loftier  ideality  of  the  characters^  the  more  entire  absence  of 
personal  peculiarities^  and  the  greater  simplicity  and  inwardness  of 
the  action^  required  also  a  more  ideal  shape  for  the  outward  form* 
On  the  other  side^  the  prosaic  element  of  reflection,  which  had 
gained  more  and  more  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  drama,  needed 
to  be  clothed  and  emiobled  by  a  more  highly  poetic  cast  of  diction. 
These  two  causes  at  the  same  time  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
greater  di£fusiveness  nvith  wliich  feelings  and  affections  here  find 
their  utterance'^ — and  in  which  again  Goethe  approaches  to  Cal- 
deron^s  manner — while  on  the  other  they  occasioned  greater  uni- 
formity both  in  the  structure  and  colouring  of  the  language. 
Essentially,  indeed,  all  the  different  personages  in  "  Tasso,'' "  Iphi- 
genia,''  and  '^  The  Natural  Daughter,"  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  *'  Faust''  also,  speak  in  the  same  tone.  Moreover,  each  of  these 
poems,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  respect  to  language  differs  less  from 
each  other  than  from  the  pieces  of  the  last  period.  In  them, 
therefore,  those  great  excellencies  of  style, — harmony  of  structure, 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  rhytlun,  graceful  movement,  a  natural 
and  ii^y  flow  of  the  versification,  a  well-poised  alternation  of 
plain  and  figurative  language,  have  attained  their  highest  perfection. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  diction  itself  is  by  these  means  made  on 
the  whole  too  polished,  soft,  and  agreeable,  and  too  melodious ;  all 
corners  are  rounded  ofl',  there  are  no  harsh  lines,  all  dissonances  of 
life  and  reality  are  dissolved,  or  drowned  beneath  the  full  swell  of 
harmonious  accords  and  melodies.  In  this  resjxjct  Goethe  stands 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  Shakspeare  as,  in  drawing,  hght, 
and  colouring,  Correggio  does  to  liiifTacUe ;  all  seems  to  be  blended 
together,  and  pervaded  with  a  soft  chiaro-oscuro.  But  such, 
however,  is  not  the  light  of  historical  reality.  In  real  life 
contrasts  stand  out  more  prominently,  and  both  in  word  and 
deed  proclaim  aloud  their  jarring  dissonance.  Such  all-pervading 
harmony,  therefore,  can  only  suit  characters  whose  ideality  raises 
them  more  or  less  above  reality,  or  in  whom  the  ferment  of  life  has 

*  In  "  The  Natural  Daughter/'  for  iustance,  the  lamentations  iu  which  the 
Archduke  pours  forth  the  feelings  of  his  heart  upon  the  supposed  death  of 
Eugenie,  take  up  the  whole  of  the  third  act. 
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alrpadj  so  fur  worked  itseU  off,  thut  outwardly  at  ieast  it  caTinot 

I  ngain  be  set  in  violent  action,  (as  is  the  case  for  the  most  [jurt  in 

'  Taaso/'  "  Iphigeuia/'  and  "  The  Natural  Daughter.*')     Fiirthf  r, 

it  is  only  suitable  t^  a  view  of  life  in  which  the  eternal  order  ia 

not  disturbed  really  and  objpcrively^  but  only  apparently^  and  in  the 

bare  opinion  of  man  i  and  ^nch  h  Goc'tlif;- a  viow^  according  to  which,  ^ 

evilj  as  merely  a  priraarj^  menial  contffHiictionj  is  not  really  evil, 

I  but  nothing  more  than  another  form  of,  and  a  circnitoiis  road  to 

the  good. 

Lastly^  as  conc-enis  Goethe's  inttniwn,  L  e.  according  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  entanglement  and  di^sentangle- 
ment  of  the  OLitwiud  circumstanc*^,  relatione,  aad  incidents ;  all 
this,  agreeably  to  Goethe's  general  view  of  life,  and  his  pecidiar 
characterization,  composition,  and  diction,  must  have  posaeseed  less 
importance  in  his  sight  than  in  Slmki>*peare'is*  The  less  the  in- 
fluence of  the  extcrind  world  is  supposed  to  be,  and  the  more 
everjthing  is  regarded  as  a  consequenee  of  the  mental  subjectirity, 
or  the  chanixiter  of  the  acting  |>er^onagesi,  t!ie  les**  occasion  must 
there  be  for  a  particularly  difficult  cx)mplication  of  circumstances. 
For  wherever  the  latter  exists,  it  mnst  necessarily  exercise  its 
power  even  in  a  lugh  degree  over  the  subjectivity  itself.  Accord- 
ingly, Goethe's  exposition  of  the  plot  is  always  extremely  simple 
— much  simpler  than  Sliakspeare's,  tind  the  direct  opposite  of 
Calderon's.  In  "Stella/'  "Clavigo,"  '^Ta^^so,"  and  "Faust/' 
there  is  not,  we  might  almost  say,  any  invention,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word;  so  complete  an  absence  is  there  of  anything  like 
exiernai  complication  of  the  action,  so  entirely  does  the  whole 
interest  revolve  around  the  iotemid  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the 
dramatic  personages^  so  completely  is  their  otitward  position  tlie 
simple  conseqnence  of  their  characters,  and  to  entirely  of  their 
own  causing.  Tliere  is  more  of  invention  in  "  Tphigcnia  *'  and 
"The Natural  Daughter/*  but  most  in  "  Goet^  von  BcrlichingeUj" 
but  yet  in  such  wise  that  the  complicated  position  of  affairs  is 
ftutccedent  to  and  exterrial  to  the  exhibited  story.  It  is  not  the 
action  itself  that  first  fastens  the  knot^  but  what  it  eftect«i  is 
rather  the  tliasolution  of  it  through  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ters  of  the  dramatic  personages,  antl  independently  of  outwurd 
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events^  accidental  circumstances,  and  the  like,  which  do  not  con- 
tribute  in  the  least  to  this  end. 

Ooethe  accordingly  sets  little  if  any  value  upon  the  invention. 
Like  Shakspeare,  he  borrows  the  materials  of  his  poems  sometimes 
*""      fipom  tradition  and  history  ('' Iphigenia,''  "Faust,''    "Goetz,"* 
.  '^Egmont,'*  '^Tasso''),  sometime  from  contemporary  memoirs 
'   (''Oavigo,''  ''The  Natural  Dauglitcr'O,  or  else  he  works  up 
immediate  events  of  the  day  (a«  in  "  Stella,*'  where  however  he 
has  availed  himself  also  of  the  le^nd  of  the  "Graf  Gleichen," 
and  in  the  "Gross  Coptha,''  &c.)  ;  for  his  smaller  pieces  he  often 
made  use  of  some  old  ballad,  tale,  or  the  like  (Emin  and  El- 
mire — Claudine  von  Villabella).     Now  in  all  this  his  chief  pecu- 
liarity is,  that  whereas  Shakspeare  has  never  adopted   for  the 
subject-matter  of  his  works  events  of  contemporary  history,  the 
passing  incidents  of  the   day,  or  matters   of  his  own    personal 
vi    I  experience  (as  Goethe  to  all  appearance  has  done  in  "  Tas^o'*), 
I  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  Goethe ; — a  fact  which  is  accounted  for 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  all  his  works  were  occasional  pieces.     In 

(the  next  place,  it  is  remarkable  that  Goethe  in  general  aliened  his 
given  materials  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  Shakspeare  ever  did. 
■  This  may  be  distinctly  proved  in  the  ca^e  of  all  his  dramas  (in 
Goetz,  however,  least  of  all)  when  we  compare  them  with  thos*' 
pieces  of  Shakspeare,  in  composing  which  the  English  dramatist  had 
before  him  not  rude  and  unshapen  dat  a  (as  probably  was  the  case 
with  "  Hamlet "  and  "Lear  "),but  a  tolerably  finished  original,  and 
more  especially  still  when  we  compare  them  with  his  historical  pieces. 
The  cause  of  this  readily  presents  itself.  Vin  real  life  and  history,  ex- 
ternal relations,  circumstances  overlooked,  and  unexpected  events 
and  accidents,  as  they  are  called,  exercise  considerable  influence. 
But  all  this  Goethe  must  get  rid  of :  if  all  must  apjiear  depen- 
dent on  the  individuality  of  the  acting  personages,  the  author  must 
shape  the  given  matter  in  accordance  therewith,  here  adding  and 
there  subtracting  a  Httle.  It  is  in  this  sense  alone  that  Goethe 
usually  invents  and  changes.  Egmont,  for  instance,  according  to 
history  is  a  father  with  a  large  family  of  children.  But  this  fact 
was  unsuited  for  Goethe's  poetical  conception  of  his  cliaracter, 
(Works,  48,    177,  Conversations  with  Eckerman,   ibid.):    it  is 
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tlierefore  annuiled,  or  at  least  wlioDj  tiimoticedj  and  instead  of 
it^  liis  affection  for  Clam  brought  into  tlip  foregroimd.  By  thig 
means  the  hero  gained  more  space  and  room  for  the  unfolding  of 
his  individual  tijdts  and  peculiar  views  of  things ;  indeed  the  expe- 
dient was  necessary  for  the  immediate  manifestation  of  that  care- 
less and  gladsome  game  which  he  wished  to  play  with  the  whole 
of  life  and  relations;  in  which,  however,  as  he  was  by  no  meana 
qualiiied  for  taking  a  part  in  it,  he  lost  all.  The  alteration  was 
indispensablei  if  his  death  was  to  be  regarded  not  as  objectively 
necessary^  botJi  to  the  course  and  the  purpose  of  history;  not  as 
an  instrumeiital  furtherance  of  a  great  political  revolution,  but 
rather  as  Imving  its  ground  and  eausa  in  liis  own  personal  cha- 
racter. 

Consequently,  it  appears  that  with  Goethe  the  principal  point 
was  the  conception  of  the  characters  and  of  the  fnndamental  idea 
of  each  piece.  And  unquestionably  this  is  tljc  essential  part  of 
poetical  inventioBj  which,  however,  is  in  so  far  coinddent  with 
what  we  have  dedgnat-ed  by  the  terms  chnractemation  and  compo- 
sition,  as  the  first  conception  of  the  idea  and  chajacters  necessa^ 
rfly  gives  and  dct-ermines  the  shape  in  which  they  are  subsequently 
worked  out.  If  the  two  must  be  separated,  still  it  will  be 
acktiowleilged  that  in  respect   to   ^  multitude  and  diversity   of 

i  poetical  ehanicterSj  OoetheS  faculty  of  invention  is  not  to  be 
measured  with  Shakspeare^s  ^  while  on  tlie  other  it  is  much  st  rnagf'r 
than  CfJderon's.  Tlie  same  relation  exists  with  regard  to  fulness 
and  copiousness  of  ideas.  On  this  pt>int  Goethe  himself  expre»*sly 
declares,  (Works.  15,  317),  that  no  poet  possesses  no  rich  a 
variety  of  artistic  ideas  as  Shakspe^irej  and  from  an  ejcpres- 
fion  which  he  makes  use  of  hi  one  of  his  conversations  with 
Eckermann,  we  are  justified  in  assruning  tltat  he  did  not  mate  an 
exception  in  favour  of  hiinsclf.  His  inventive  farulty  was  neces- 
sarily restrained  |>ftrt!y  by  his  tiever  writing  except  on  some 
oceasioni  and  pBrtJy  by  his  whole  view  of  tilings,  which  in  so 
far  as  it  gave  a  derided  predominance  to  the  5uh]Vctivc  portion 
of  mind  and  life,  most  nndeninldy  lalioyrcd  inider  the  dpfeet  ctf 
one-adedn^s  and  narrowness. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  no  Irss  beaut ifui  tlitm  rnijmrtant 
statement  of  Goethe,  to  which  T  so  recently  alluded  (Eckermivrin, 
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1, 143)—"  This  I  can  say  without  any  reserre  {m.  that  Tieck  as 
apoet  was  not  to  be  compared  with  himsdf),  for  as  regards  me^  I 
have  not  made  myself  what  I  am.  It  were  just  as  if  I  should  ^ 
think  to  compare  myself  with  Shaiipeare,  who  also  did  not  make 
himself,  and  wAo  indeed  i$  a  being  of  a  higher  nature,  to 
whom  I  do  but  look  up,  and  whom  it  t>  mjr  part  to  worthip 
and  to  honour.'' 


THE    END. 
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